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PREFACE  TO  THE   THIRD  EDITION. 


The  princij^al  objects  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  in 
the  present  Treatise  will  probably  be  best  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition : — 

'  In  the  work  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  the  third 
and  concluding  portion,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give 
the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  chemical  science^  in  as  concise 
a  form  as  possible^  without  sacrificing  clearness  and  accuracy  to 
brevity.  But  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  refer 
to  original  sources  when  further  information  is  needed^  references 
have  been  given  to  the  papers  from  which  the  more  important 
details  have  been  obtained^  particularly  to  the  recent  memoirs  on 
organic  chemistry. 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  present 
volume^  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  system  of  classification  in 
homologous  seriesj  which  was  employed  with  such  admirable 
results  by  the  late  highly-gifted  M.  Gerhardt 

'  The  general  method  of  classification  adopted  by  that  eminent 
chemist  in  his  Traiti  de  ChinUe  Organique,  excellent  as  it  is  in 
many  respects  for  the  advanced  cultivator  of  the  science^  is  not^ 
however^  well  adapted  to  the  plan  of  a  didactic  work  like  the 
present ;  and  it  was  judged  preferable^  after  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  the  methods  of  investigation  and  classification  employed^  to 
commence  the  detailed  description  of  the  products  of  organic 
chemistry  with  that  of  a  few  of  the  best  known  and  most  familiar 
compounds  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom^  although  their 
composition  is  less  simple  than  that  of  many  other  organic 
substances :  for  this  reason  sugar^  starch,  and  vegetable  fibre  were 
made  the  starting  point ;  and  from  them  the  transition  was  easy 
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to  the  processes  of  fermentation,  and  the  comprehensive  gronp  of 
alcohols,  and  their  derivatives,  the  ethers  and  allied  compounds. 
'  In  treating  these  various  classes  of  compounds,  the  author 
preferred  to  examine  successively  the  diflFerent  members  of  each 
homologous  group,  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the 
derivatives  from  the  typical  or  leading  member  of  each  group. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  alcohol,  instead  of  describing 
ether,  aldehyd,  and  acetic  acid  in  succession, — the  different  varieties 
of  alcohol,  such  as  wood  spirit,  fousel  oil,  &c.,  are  first  described  ; 
then  the  series  of  the  vinic  acids,  and  then  that  of  the  ethers. 
By  thus  presenting  the  different  members  of  the  same  homo- 
logous series  in  succession  to  the  student  (see  p.  40)  he  is  enabled 
to  trace  more  readily  their  similarities  and  their  differences,  and 
to  note  the  general  method  adopted  in  their  preparation,  than  if 
his  attention  were  distracted  by  passing  to  other  bodies  of  totally 
different  character  and  properties.  This  plan  conduces  to  brevity 
as  well  as  to  clearness,  and  facilitates  the  description  of  the 
various  series  from  a  more  general  point  of  view,  than  would  be 
readily  practicable,  if  the  arrangement  followed  by  most  writers 
since  the  appearance  of  Liebig's  classical  work  on  organic 
chemistry.' 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  present  edition  consist 
in  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  notation,  and  in  a  recurrence 
in  the  concluding  volume  to  the  system  of  nomenclature  intro- 
duced by  Berzelius.  This  nomenclature  has  been  used  occasionally 
ever  since  it  was  proposed,  but  it  was  not  extensively  adopted  by 
chemical  writers  in  this  country  until  its  merits  were  prominently 
insisted  upon  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Professor  Williamson. 

The  substitution  of  such  terms  as  potassic  nitrate  for  nitrate  of 
potash,  sodic  sulphate  for  sulphate  of  soda,  and  zincic  oxide  for 
oxide  of  zinc,  may,  like  most  changes,  appear  at  first  to  some  extent 
awkward  and  pedantic.  Yet  the  system  possesses  advantages  in 
brevity  and  precision  which  will,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  lead 
to  its  gradual  substitution  for  the  older  nomenclature. 

The  change  in  notation  will  doubtless  be  attended  with  more 
inconvenience ;  though  it  is  certain  to  be  adopted,  since  in  none 
of  the  recent  investigations  made  in  this  country,  and  in  very  few 
of  those  on  the  Continent,  is  the  old  method  made  use  of. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  ratios  expressive  of  atomic  weights 
in  the  symbols  employed  by  Berzelius^  at  their  first  introduction 
by  him  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  should  be,  with  few  exceptions, 
those  to  which  Cannizzaro  and  Wurtz  with  other  writers  of  the 
present  day  have  returned. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  new  notation,  a  table 
of  the  symbols  and  atomic  weights  adopted  in  the  present 
voliune  has  been  prefixed.  In  a  few  instances  of  the  more  com- 
mon bodies  of  the  organic  kingdom,  the  old  formula  has  been 
given  by  the  side  of  that  now  preferred.  Those  symbols 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration,  have  become  changed  in 
value,  are  indicated  in  the  new  formulae  by  barred  letters.  It 
is  easy  to  transform  the  new  values  into  those  formerly  adopted 
by  doubling  the  numbers  attached  to  each  of  the  barred  letters, 
leaving  the  others  unaltered:  alcohol,  for  example,  may  be 
represented  either  as  O^HgO,  or  as  C^H^Oj. 

King's  College,  London, 
October,  1866. 
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PART    III. 
ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODX7CTORT. 


§  I.  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds; — §  II.  Principles  of  Classi- 
fication ; — §  III.  Metamorphoses  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(1035)  Oboanic  Chemistry,  in  its  primary  signification,  is 
that  division  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  chemistry  of 
organized  beings,  and  of  the  products  of  their  chemical  actions 
upon  matter  in  its  various  forms. 

It  is  important  in  limine  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
organic  compofunds  and  organized  bodies. 

Organic  compounds,  like  those  derived  from  the  mineral 
kingdom,  possess  a  definite  composition,  and  in  many  cases  ex- 
hibit a  perfectly  definite  crystalline  structure.  Bodies,  such  as 
sogar,  oxalic  acid,  urea,  taurin,  and  quinia,  belong  to  this  class ; 
such  substances  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  proximate  principles  of 
animals  and  vegetables :  many  of  them  may  be  obtained  from 
inorganic  bodies  by  synthesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  organized  bodies,  such  as  muscular  tissue, 
nervous  structure,  cellulin,  and  ligneous  fibre,  never  exhibit  any 
tendency  to  crystalline  arrangement,  but  show  a  rounded,  vesicu* 
lar,  or  fibrous  configuration;  and  are  so  connected  with  each 
other  as  to  form  parts  of  a  system,  each  of  which  is  incomplete 
if  severed  from  the  remainder.  Bodies  such  as  these  cannot  be 
prepared  synthetically  :  they  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  living 
bodies  upon  inanimate  matter ;  a  living  body  having  the  power 
of  assimilating  firesh  particles,  and  of  arranging  them  in  the 
^Kcial  form  which  characterizes  the  class  to  which  the  individual 
o^^anism  belongs. 

The  study  of  the  chemical  changes  that  occur  during  the»e 
transformatioBa  oonatitutes  physiological  chemistry,  the  most  diffi- 
8  B 
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^'':^t«bl%bjch:Q^-the•'8cience.  Its  difficulty  depends^  however^  not 
simply  upon  the  obscurity  which  enshrouds  the  nature  of  life 
itself;  for  the  essential  nature  of  every  description  of  force^  and 
the  mysterious  tie  which  exists  between  matter  and  force^  has 
baffled  the  penetration  of  the  profoundest  philosophers^  and 
belongs  to  an  order  of  truths  to  which  the  human  intellect  pro- 
bably may  not  be  permitted  in  this  sphere  of  its  existence  to 
attain. 

The  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  changes  that  occur 
in  the  living  animal  or  plant  depends  rather  upon  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  arrangements  by  which  these  metamorphoses  are 
effected ;  and  upon  the  complicated  nature  of  those  arrangements^ 
which  are  liable  to  injury  from  a  multiplicity  of  causes  that  have 
hitherto  eluded  scrutiny.  Other  difficulties  arise  firom  the  facility 
with  which  important  changes  are  effected  in  the  organism  itself 
without  being  appreciable  to  human  sense^  save  in  their  results^ 
although  they  may  even  proceed  so  far  as  to  occasion  death. 
The  ligature  of  a  large  artery  or  the  division  of  a  nerve  effects 
an  alteration  which  can  be  at  once  appreciated ;  but  when  an 
animal  is  poisoned  by  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of  aconitina  or  by  a 
few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid^  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  the 
anatomist^  to  the  microscopic  observer^  or  to  the  chemist^  the 
mode  in  which  these  bodies  operate  in  suddenly  cutting  short  the 
life  of  the  animal.  The  organization  still  appears  to  be  perfect^ 
yet  the  living  laboratory  no  longer  continues  to  perform  its 
wonted  operations^  and  the  inanimate  mass  speedily  falls  under 
the  dominion  of  ordinary  chemical  laws..  In  the  living  body, 
ordinary  chemical  actions  are  suspended,  and  compounds  are  pro- 
duced, which,  when  released  from  the  influences  under  which 
they  originated,  quickly  undergo  fresh  changes,  which  are  mani- 
fested by  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  a^d  decay,  to  which 
both  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  liable  when  they  no  longer 
form  parts  of  the  living  frame.  Occasional  instances  of  insta- 
bility, somewhat  analogous  to  those  exhibited  by  organized  bodies, 
are  seen  in  some  of  the  compounds  of  inorganic  chemistry ;  but 
this  perpetual  tendency  to  change  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
and  essential  characteristics  of  living  bodies.  When  the  plant  or 
the  animal  is  performing  its  functions  in  a  healthy  manner,  these 
changes  succeed  each  other  in  a  defined  and  regular  order ;  but 
if  this  sequence  be  modified,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  disease  gene- 
rally ensues,  and  when  the  alteration  reaches  a  certain  amount 
.  or  degree,  death  is  the  speedy  and  inevitable  consequence. 

In  the  present  work  the  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  only 
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incidentally  directed  to  the  physiological  portion  of  the  subject^ 
the  main  object  being  to  exhibit  the  mutual  relations  which  the 
different  chemical  compounds  bear  to  each  other^  and  to  trace 
the  laws  of  their  formation.  Even  with  these  limitations  the 
subject  of  organic  chemistry  is  one  of  great  extent  and  complexity. 

(1036)  Organic  products  are  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
elements :  yet  such  products  present  properties  as  much  opposed 
to  each  other  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine :  some  constituting  the 
daily  food  of  man^  others  acting  as  direct  and  violent  poisons :  yet 
these  very  different  bodies  rarely  consist  of  more  than  four  ele- 
ments, viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  a  few  con- 
tain minute  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  with  certain 
earthy  and  saline  matters. 

Carbon  is  the  characteristic  element  in  organic  bodies,  so  that 
generally  the  most  convenient  means  of  ascertaining  iif  an  un- 
known body  be  of  organic  origin,  is  to  heat  a  fragment  of  it  in  a 
narrow  test  tube ;  the  carbon  is  thus  separated,  and  the  substance 
becomes  charred  and  blackened,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the 
material  may  be  wholly  volatilized  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. Several  of  the  essential  oils,  such  as  those  of  turpentine, 
elemi,  juniper,  and  attar  of  roses,  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
oDiy :  the  same  may  be  said  of  naphthalin,  benzol,  and  the  illumi- 
nating constituents  of  coal  gas ;  but  the  larger  number  of  organic 
bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  this  occurs,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  the  fixed  oils, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables. 
Nitrogen  is  superadded  to  these  elements  in  many  instances, 
though  such  compounds  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  except  in 
Highly  organized  portions  of  the  plant  or  animal,  such  as  the  seed, 
or  the  muscular  and  other  animal  tissues  ;  albumen,  fibrin,  indigo, 
qninia,  and  the  vegetable  alkalies  generally,  contain  nitrogen  as 
an  essential  component.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  may  iu  most 
cases  be  ascertained  readily  by  heating  a  small  fragment  of  the 
substance  in  a  tube  with  solid  caustic  potash,  when  a  distinct 
odour  of  ammonia  is  perceived. 

The  organs  by  which  these  various  compounds  are  produced 
always  contain  small  quantities  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
among  which  the  compounds  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
silicates,  are  the  most  frequent :  in  rarer  cases  salts  of  iron  and 
manganese  are  met  with,  and  in  still  rarer  instances,  fluorides, 
iodides,  and  bromides.  The  presence  of  certain  of  these  saline 
bodies  appears   to   be  a  condition   as  essential  to    the  chemical 
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activity  of  the  growing  plant  or  animal  as  that  of  carbon,  of 
hydrogen,  or  of  oxygen ;  for  no  organized  tissue  has  ever  been 
found  free  from  some  of  these  saline  substances.  Besides  these 
natural  components  of  organic  products,  the  chemist  often  artifi- 
cially introduces  other  elements  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting,  as 
it  were,  these  compounds,  and  of  ascertaining  the  probable  rational 
composition  of  the  body  under  experiment.  With  this  view  he 
either  produces  new  compounds  which  contain  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  or  sul- 
phuric acid ;  or  he  obtains  others  in  which  arsenic,  antimony, 
zinc,  and  a  variety  of  metallic  bodies,  are  introduced  into  the 
original  substance. 

(1037)  Organic  and  Inorganic  Compounds. — ^Many  distin- 
guished philosophers  have  attempted  to  draw  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates organic  from  inorganic  chemistry.  Laurent,  for  instance, 
has  termed  organic  chemistry  'the  chemistry  of  carbon,'  and 
Liebig  has  defined  it  as  '  the  chemistry  of  compound  radiclch.' 
Few  persons,  however,  would  be  disposed  with  Laurent,  to  con- 
sider carbonic  anhydride  as  an  organic  compound,  and  many 
chemists  regard  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
compound  inorganic  substance,  as  the  radicle  of  a  somewhat 
numerous  series  of  bodies  of  inorganic  origin. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  in- 
organic and  organic  products.  Amongst  the  productions  of  orga- 
nized nature,  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  and  other  bodies  are  met  with, 
similar  in  chemical  functions  to  those  derived  from  inanimate 
nature ;  and  all  organic  compounds,  when  once  formed,  are  sub- 
ject to  precisely  the  same  chemical  laws  as  those  which  regulate 
the  combinations  and  decomposition  of  bodies  confessedly  inor- 
ganic ;  but  the  composition  of  the  former  being  generally  much 
more  complicated  than  that  of  the  latter,  the  balance  of  chemical 
attractions  in  organic  bodies  is  disturbed  by  slighter  causes ;  and 
there  are,  consequently,  an  unnumbered  variety  of  products  gene- 
rated by  slight  modifications  of  the  various  forces  to  which  organic 
substances  are  subjected. 

Still,  for  convenience  sake,  it  is  advisable  to  classify  chemical 
compounds  in  some  measure  according  to  their  origin  ;  since  those 
derived  from  the  inorganic  world,  from  the  greater  simplicity  of 
their  composition,  afford  to  the  student  the  most  favourable  in- 
stances for  examining  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, before  he  proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  the  more  compli- 
cated products  obtained  from  operations  of  the  living  plant 
or  animal. 
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The  number  of  elementary  atoms  which  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  an  inorganic  compound  rarely  exceeds  ten  or  twelve ; 
whereas  in  bodies  of  organic  origin  they  may  have  any  degree  of 
complexity,  from  the  simplest  known  organic  compound,  hydro- 
cyanic add,  which  contains  only  three  elements  (HON),  to 
the  complex  substance  stearin  (Og^H^^^O^)  with  its  173  atoms, 
or  the  still  more  complex  compound  albumen,  the  molecule  of 
which  (OyjHijjNjgSOjg)  contains  not  less  than  225  atoms,  and 
perhaps  even  more. 

(1038)  frequency  of  hamerism. — The  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds known  to  chemists  is  very  great,  and  the  list  is  perpetu- 
ally undergoing  increase ;  it  therefore  cannot  excite  surprise,  if 
amongst  them  numerous  instances  of  isomerism,  metamerism,  and 
polymerism  should  occur. 

The  formation  of  isomerides,  metamerides,  and  polymerides,  as 
bodies  which  possess  the  same  percentage  composition  may  be 
termed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  differences 
of  chemical  arrangement  occur  in  these  different  cases.  In  some 
instances  a  rational  explanation  of  the  cause  of  difference  may  be 
given.  A  familiar  example  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  three 
metamerides,  propionic  acid,  methyl  acetate,  and  formic  ether. 
These  bodies  are  liquids,  each  of  which  contains  OgH^Og,  they 
yield  vapours  of  the  same  density,  the  latter  two  even  have  nearly 
the  same  boiling  point  and  specific  gravity ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  all  differently  constituted.  Propionic  acid  is 
one  of  tlie  acids  of  the  stearic  series.  Methyl  acetate  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  upon  wood  spirit,  and  acetic 
acid  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  whilst  wood  spirit  is  liberated ;  formic  ether  is 
the  result  of  an  action  of  formic  acid  upon  ordinary  alcohol,  and 
when  treated  with  caustic  potash  in  the  same  way  as  the  methyl 
acetate,  betrays  its  origin  by  yielding  formic  acid  and  alcohol. 
Each  of  these  bodies  must  therefore  be  represented  as  possessing  a 
diflEerent  molecular  constitution,  as  for  example : — 

Propionio  koA.  Methyl  Aoetete. 

H;^H;e,=G,H,e,;    '6H3,e,H,e;=6,H,e,j     and, 

Pormie  Ether. 


In  other  cases,  such  for  example  as  the  ordinary  sugar  of 
fruits  (6^H^0^,  no  reasonable  hypothesis  of  its  composition  has 
been  offered;  yet  we  know  of  the  existence  of  several  bodies^ 
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isomeric  with  it,  such  as  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  for  which  rational 
formulae  are  in  common  use. 

Even  in  substances  of  comparatively  dimple  composition,  the 
diflBculty  of  framing  a  conclusive  theory  of  their  molecular 
arrangement  is  very  great,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the 
following  table,  which  represents  a  few  of  the  views  which  have 
been  taken  respecting  the  nature  of  acetic  acid  : — 

^Bfip        or  C4H(0^    ,    ,    ,  Acetic  acid     .    .    .  (Einpincal  Formula.) 
H,ejll,e«,     orH.C^H^04     .     .  Binary  theory. 
{e^H^)%      or(CjH^)0^,     .    .  Nucleus  theory. 

HOX^HPj  .     ,  Dualifltic  theory. 
H(GjHae)e,  or  HO.(C^H,U.)0  ,  Radicle  theory. 

HO,(C,HJU^ (Liebig.) 

^*^^|e,    or^^^A^Oj,.    .  Water  type  theory  .  (Gerhardt.) 

H(eH,)ee3,  or  HO,(Cjlia)CaOa   Methyloxalic  Acid   .  (Kolbe.) 

H,e(eHa)e2,  or  HCaiCaHatO,    Methylformic  Acid  .  (Wurtz.) 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  conjectures  such  as 
these  as  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  organic  bodies  do  but 
represent  probabilities.  We  cannot,  indeed,  assert  positively  in 
any  instance  what  the  actual  grouping  of  the  component  atoms 
or  the  relative  collocation  of  the  atoms  in  space  really  is ;  but  we 
may  infer,  with  reasonable  confidence,  that  that  grouping,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  similar  in  allied  or  homologous  (1058)  compounds. 
The  rational  formulae  which  embody  these  views  should  therefore 
be  regarded  chiefly  in  the  light  of  memoria  technica ;  means  by 
which  facts  may  be  riveted  upon  the  memory,  and  by  which  analo- 
gies that  otherwise  would  escape  the  notice  of  the  observer  may 
be  traced ;  and,  above  all,  as  instruments  by  which  that  precision 
may  be  given  to  our  ideas  which  is  so  essential  to  the  reception 
and  advancement  of  solid  philosophical  knowledge. 


§  I,    On  the  Analysis  op  Organic  Compounds. 

(1039)  A.  Proximate  Analysis. — In  the  analysis  of  organic 
compounds,  two  problems  are  presented  to  the  chemist  for  solu- 
tion : — ^the  object  of  the  first  is  to  separate  the  proximate  com- 
ponents of  the  vegetable  or  animal  product  fix)m  each  other; 
whilst  the  object  of  the  second  is  to  determine  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  proximate  principles  thus  isolated.  The  sepa- 
ration of  wheat  flour  into  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  ligneous  fibre, 
and  oily  matter,  afibrds  an  instance  of  proximate  analysis ;  but 
the  determination  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  united  in  the  component  starchy  sugar^ 
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or  fibre,  famishes  an  illustration  of  what 
is  meant  by  uUimate  organic  analysis. 

The  proximate  analysis  of  an  organic 
compound    is    often   a    matter    of  great 
diflSculty.       The    first  process    generally 
consists  in  the    complete    desiccation    of 
a  given  weight  of  the    substance  under 
examination^  by  exposing  it    to    a  tem- 
perature   of   from    2iQ°    to    250°   in    a 
water  oven  or  box  of  sheet  copper,  made 
double,  as  shown  in  fig.  375  j  a  being  an 
aperture  for  the  introduction  of  oil  or  of 
water  into  the  interval  between  the  external 
and  internal  plates,  the  temperature  being 
regulated  by  a  thermometer  intro- 
duced at   b.     The  loss  of  weight 
which  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation experiences  during  the  dry- 
ing can  be   accurately   ascertained 
when  needed.     The  dried  material 
is  then   pulverized,  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  several  solvents  in 
succession,  such  as  ether,  alcohol, 
and  water.     A    convenient    appa- 
ratus for  the  digestion  of  the  sub- 
stances for  analysis  in  these  men- 
strua, is  shown  in  fig.  376  : — a  m 
a  glass  flask  containing  the  liquid 
to  be  employed    as   the  solvent : 
this  can  be  kept  in  steady  ebulUtion 
by  means  of  the  lamp  beneath,    b, 
is  a  tube  of  glass  or  of  tin-plate,  in 
the  contracted  portion  of  which  is  a 
plug  of  cotton  wool,  c ;  in  this  tube 
the  substance  for  analysis 
is  to  be  placed;  d^isashort 
lateral  tube  to  which  the 
tube,   e,   of   glass    or   of 
flexible  metal  is  attached. 
The  tube  e  should  be  kept 
warm,  by  enveloping  it  in 
flannel,   with    a   view  to 
prevent  the  premature  con- 
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Fig.  376. 
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densation  of  the  vapour  which  rises  from  the  flask,  m,  is  a  tin* 
plate  condenser^  which  can  be  filled  with  water ;  A,  is  a  funnel 
for  conveying  cold  water  to  the  bottom  of  this  refrigerator^  whilst 
the  hot  water  flows  off  at  the  spout  above ;  through  the  axis  of 
M^  passes  a  tube^  g,  open  at  both  ends ;  the  lower  projecting  ex- 
tremity of  this  tube  is  fitted  by  a  cork  to  the  tube  b.  /  is  a 
worm  tube^  the  upper  extremity  of  which  passes  through  the  side 
of  the  refrigerator,  and  is  adapted  by  a  cork  to  the  tube  e,  whilst 
its  lower  extremity  is  soldered  to  the  tube  g,  into  which  its  con- 
tents flow  after  they  have  been  condensed  in  their  passage  through 
the  refrigerator.  It  is  obvious  that  by  this  lUrangement  a  per- 
petual distillation  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask  a  may  be  readily 
maintaiiied^  the  vapour  which  passes  through  the  tube  e  becomes 
condensed  in  the  spiral  tube  /,  and  percolates,  in  the  liquid  form, 
through  the  material  contained  in  b,  carrying  the  soluble  matters 
into  the  flask  a,  where  they  gradually  accumulate.  If  the  em- 
ployment of  metal  be  in  any  case  objectionable,  glass  vessels  may 
be  used,  but  they  are  more  fragile  and  more  costly  than  those 
made  of  metaL 

Ether  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  solvent  for  fatty  substances^ 
and  for  caoutchouc  and  camphor ;  alcohol,  for  the  solution  of  many 
crystallizable  organic  principles,  such  as  the  vegetable  alkalies; 
whilst  water  dissolves  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  other  highly  oxidized 
bodies  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In 
some  cases  benzol,  in  others  chloroform,  or  carbonic  disulphide 
(6S2)  is  a  valuable  solvent,  and  may  be  substituted  for  ether, 
which  they  most  resemble  in  their  solvent  action.  In  particular 
cases  dilute  acids,  and  in  others  dilute  alkalies  may  be  employed, 
but  they  must  be  used  with  caution,  since  they  are  liable  to  act 
not  merely  as  solvents,  but  also  to  produce  important  chemical 
changes  in  the  compounds  submitted  to  them.  No  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  extraction  of  the  different  proxi- 
mate principles;  each  dass  of  substances  requiring  special  modi- 
fications, which  experience  alone  can  indicate. 

In  all  cases  of  proximate  analysis,  the  employment  of  the 
microscope  will  afford  valuable  aid  whilst  watching  the  progress 
of  the  separation  of  the  various  principles,  and  in  enabling  the 
operator  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  substances  whidi  he 
has  isolated  are  mixed  with  other  bodies  which  may  resemble 
them  in  chemical  habitudes.  When  a  substance  or  a  deposit 
assumes  the  crystalline  state,  such  an  examination,  by  revealing 
the  similarity  or  difference  in  form  of  its  component  particles,  is 
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often  more  valuable  for  ascertaining  the  pnritjr  of  the  body  than 
the  iijse  of  ordinary  chemical  reagents. 

(1040)  It  frequently  happens  that  two  or  more  substances^  of 
different  degrees  of  solubility  in  the  same  menstruum^  occur 
together :  in  such  a  case^  if  crystalhzable,  they  may  often  be  sepa- 
rated by  repeated  crystallizations^  care  being  taken  always  to 
separate  those  crystals  which  are  first  deposited^  from  those  which 
are  formed  subsequently :  by  successive  recrystallizations  of  the 
first  portions  from  each  crop,  the  least  soluble  compound  may  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  In  other  cases,  if  the  different 
compounds  yield  precipitates  with  the  same  reagent,  but  differ  in 
the  degree  of  their  attraction  for  it,  a  separation  by  fractional 
precipitation  may  be  effected  by  adding  a  quantity  of  the  preci- 
pitant insufficient  to  throw  down,  for  example,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  the  substances  that  may  be  present.  The 
salts  of  silver  or  of  lead  may  thus  be  added  to  mixtures  of 
various  organic  acids,  particularly  to  such  as,  like  the  fatty  or 
the  resinous  adds,  greatly  resemble  each  other  in  properties. 
The  precipitate  is  then  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  in 
order  to  separate  the  metal,  and  liberate  the  acid,  which  is  again 
submitted  to  a  similar  incomplete  precipitation ;  and  this  process 
is  repeated  until  the  fusing  point  becomes  constant,  or  till  some 
other  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  body  is  obtained. 

In  other  cases,  where  a  mixture  of  two  solids  of  unequal 
solubility  in  the  same  menstruum  is  operated  on,  fractional  $oJu» 
tion  may  be  employed.  In  this  case,  by  using  successive  small 
portions  of  the  same  solvent,  a  separation  of  the  more  soluble 
ingredient  from  the  less  soluble  one  may  be  gradually  effected^ 
till  at  length  the  last  portions  which  remain  undissolved  consist 
of  the  least  soluble  ingredient  nearly  pure. 

In  the  rectification  of  mixtures  of  volatile  liquids,  analogous 
principles  are  acted  upon ;  in  these  cases  the  boiling  point  is  the 
guide.  The  liquid  is  placed  in  a  retort,  into  the  tubulure  of 
which  a  thermometer  is  fitted,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  till 
the  liquid  boils.  So  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid 
continues  to  rise,  the  substance  which  distils  must  consist  of  a 
mixture ;  but  as  soon  as  the  point  of  ebullition  becomes  nearly 
stationary,  the  distillate  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  composition 
nearly  uniform ;  and  by  rectifying  again  those  portions  which 
distil  at  the  same  fixed  temperatures,  the  different  components  of 
a  mixed  liquid  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.     Where 
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large  quantities  can  be  operated  on,  this  process  of  fractional  dis- 
tillation is  well  adapted  to  the  separation  of  liquids  the  boiling 
points  of  which  differ  considerably  from  each  other ;  but  it  is 
much  less  satisfactory  when  the  quantities  are  small,  or  where  the 
boiling  points  are  within  20°  or  30°  (10®  or  15°  C.)  of  each  other, 
A  considerable  improvement  in  the  mode  of  conducting  frac- 
tional distillation  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Warren,  which 
he  has  applied  very  successfully  in  his  examination  of  the  volatile 
products  of  American  petroleum.  {Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,  New  Series,  vol.  ix.)  This  mode  of  ^stillation  will  be 
imderstood  from  an  examination  of  fig.  377,  in  which  a  show^ 

Fig.  377. 


the  retort  or  two-necked  flask  containing  the  liquid  for  distillation 
and  a  thermometer  //  it  is  connected  with  an  ascending  spiral 
worm  b,  which  is  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  by  passing 
through  the  oil  bath  c,  regulated  by  the  aid  of  the  thermometer,  /. 
rf  is  a  vessel  ordinarily  empty,  but  which  can,  if  necessary,  be  filled 
with  ice.  The  upper  end  of  the  worm  e  is  connected  with  a 
Liebig's  condenser  or  other  suitable  apparatus  for  condensation. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  ensure  the  condensation  of 
nearly  all  the  less  volatile  portions,  which  flow  back  into  the  retort. 
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whilst  the  more  volatile  portions  pass  on  and  are  obtained  in  the 
colder  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  whole  should  be  made  of 
brazed  copper,  the  worm  about  5  feet,  or  1-5  metre  long,  and 
I  inch  or  10  millimetres  in  internal  diameter.* 

Liebig  has  applied  a  method,  which  may  be  termed  fractional 
saturation,  to  the  separation  of  certain  volatile  acids  from  each 
other;. and  it  may  be  employed  generally  in  such  cases  with 
advantage.  This  process  consists  in  saturating  a  portion  only  of 
the  acid  with  potash  or  with  soda,  and  then  proceeding  with 
the  distillation ;  the  more  volatile  acid  passes  over  with  the  dis- 
tillate. Suppose  that  it  be  desired  to  effect  the  separation  of 
butyric  from  valeric  acid : — a  certain  amount  of  potash  is  added, 
and  if  this  be  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  valeric  acid, 
the  distillate  will  consist  of  butyric  acid  only,  while  the  residue 
wiU  be  a  mixture  of  potassic  valerate  and  butyrate.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  valeric  acid  be  more  than  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate the  potash,  the  residue  in  the  retort  will  consist  of  pure 
potassic  valerate,  and  the  distillate  will  be  a  mixture  of  butyric 
and  valeric  acids,  which  may  be  separated  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  process. 

(1041)  B.  Ultimate  Analysis.— Before  proceeding  to  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  a  body,  it  is  necessary  first  to  dry  it  care- 
foUy,  either  in  the  water  oven  (1039),  or  by  the  means  of  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  378,  in  which  a  represents 
a  bent  glass  tube,  for  the  reception  of  the  substance  to  be  dried ; 
B,  is  a  vessel  of  glass  or  of  metal,  containing  water,  or  some 
valine  solution;  c,  an  aspirator,  by  which  a  current  of  atmo- 
spheric air  can  be  maintained   through  the  apparatus ;  and  d,  a 


*  Wankl^  has  shown  {Proceed,  Roy.  8oe.  xii.  534)  that  the  proportions  in 
which  the  mixed  liquids  distil  over  most  vary  not  only  with  the  relative  amount 
of  each  in  the  mixture,  and  with  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  each  at  the  hoiling 
point  of  the  mixture,  but  also  with  the  adhesion  of  the  liquids  to  each  other  and 
with  the  vapour  density  of  each.  In  most  cases  the  effect  of  adhesion  is 
trifling,  but  the  yariation  in  vapour  density  is  important.  According  to  his  expe- 
riments, a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  two  liquids  of  different  boiling  points  will 
furnish  a  distillate  in  which  the  proportion  of  each  liquid  may  be  calculated  by 
the  product  of  the  tension  of  its  vapour  into  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour.  In 
consequence  of  this  drcumstancei  the  less  volatile  liquid  may  distil  over  more 
npidly  than  the  other;  for  example,  a  mixture  containing  18  parts  of  wood 
spirit  (boiline  at  151°,  vapour  density  1*107)  and  17  parts  of  ethylic  iodide  (boil- 
ing st  i6i^'0,  vapour  density  5'397)  yielded  in  the  first  third  a  mixture  consisting 
of  6  parts  of  wood  spirit  and  8'7  of  ethylic  iodide.  If  the  vapour  density  and  the 
tension  at  the  boilins^  point  of  the  mixed  liquid  are  inversely  proportional  in  the 
<^  of  the  two  liquids,  the  mixture  distils  over  without  chanse.  These  observa- 
tions expkin  the  facility  with  which  bodies  of  high  boiling  but  of  considerable 
vapour  aensity,  such  as  the  essential  oils,  pass  over  with  the  vapour  of  water. 
Berthelot  has  made  similar  observations. 
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bent  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pnmice-stone,  soaked  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  for  drying  the  air  as  it  enters.    The  desiccation  must  be  con- 
tinued so  long 
Fie.  378.  ^    ^^^  tvihe  a 

ceases  to  lose 
weight.  If  the 
desiccation  be 
effected  in  the 
water  oven,  the 
capsule  or  cru- 
cible which  con- 
tains the  com- 
pound must  be 
allowed  to  cool 
under  a  bell 
glass,  over  a 
dish  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and 
must  be  kept 
covered  whilst  being  weighed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  moisture. 

(1042)  Determination  of  the  Mineral  Components. — If  any 
mineral  substances  be  present  in  the  compound  under  examina- 
tion, the  amount  of  these  must  be  ascertained  by  the  incineration 
of  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  material.  This  operation,  simple  as 
it  may  appear,  is  one,  the  exact  performance  of  which  is  attended 
with  considerable  diflSculty,  which  arises  from  the  partial  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  alkaline  chlorides  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  sulphates  to  the  form  of  sulphides.  The  incineration  should 
therefore  always  be  performed  at  a  low  temperature,  which  need 
not  exceed  a  barely  visible  red,  but  must  be  prolonged  for  many 
hours  if  the  mass  for  incineration  be  considerable.  Caillat  finds 
it  advantageous  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  before  incinerating  to 
treat  the  substance  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  almost 
the  entire  saline  ingredients  may  be  extracted  in  the  soluble  form ; 
on  incinerating  the  insoluble  portion,  scarcely  anything  is  left 
except  BiUca  and  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide.  The  quantity 
of  saline  matters  thus  obtained  always  exceeds  that  frumished  by 
the  former  method ;  since  in  the  digestion  with  nitric  acid  the 
loss  occasioned  by  reduction  of  the  calcic  sulphate,  and  the 
partial  expulsion  of  sulphur  from  the  calcic  sulphide  so 
formed  is  avoided;  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  obtained 
is  therefore  always  higher  when  nitric  acid  is  used  as  a  pre-» 
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liminaiT'  to  incineTation  than  when  simple  incineration  without 
the  nse  of  acid  is  practised. 

(1043)  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds  by  Combustion, — Since 
the  four  elements^  carbon^  hydrogen^  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  most  organic  substances,  the  operation  of 
oj^anic  analysis  resolves  itself  mainly  into  the  accurate  quanti- 
tative determination  of  these  elements.  We  are  indebted  to  Gay 
Lussac  and  Th^nard  for  the  fundamental  principle  that  regulates 
our  operations  in  this  respect.  The  process  proposed  by  them 
has  subsequently  been  modified  and  improved  by  many  chemists, 
especially  by  Berzelius,  Prout,  and  Liebig,  and  it  was  by  the  last 
named  eminent  philosopher  that  the  method  now  in  general  use 
was  contrived. 

The  object  of  this  operation  being  to  determine  the  relative 
proportion  in  which  each  of  the  idtimate  elements  exists,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  the  success  of  any  analytical  process  that 
these  elements  should  be  procured  either  separately  in  a  state  of 
purity,  or  in  the  form  of  definite  compoimds  that  can  easily  be 
coQected.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  most  convenient  to  sup- 
ply the  substance  to  be  analysed  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen  sufS- 
cient  to  convert  the  carbon  which  it  contains  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  the  hydrogen  into  water ;  arrangements  having  been 
made  for  absorbing  the  carbonic  anhydride  by  means  of  a  known 
weight  of  a  solution  of  potash ;  whilst  the  water,  by  passing  it 
over  a  substance  that  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  it,  such  as 
chloride  of  calcium  or  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
collected  and  weighed ;  the  nitrogen  is  collected  and  measured  in 
the  form  of  gas,  over  mercury. 

In  certain  cases  where  nitrogen  is  present,  the  substance  to 
be  analysed  may  be  mixed  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and 
heated ;  all  the  nitrogen  is  thus  converted  into  ammonia,  in  which 
form,  like  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  it  admits  of  being 
weighed.  It  is  easy  to  find  by  calculation  the  weight  of  the  car- 
bon, the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  respectively  contained  in  the 
carbonic  anhydride,  the  water,  and  the  ammonia  collected.  When 
the  proportion  of  saline  matter  has  been  determined  by  incinera- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  mass,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the 
substance  contains  may  be  known  by  deducting  the  united  weight 
of  the  carbon,  the  hydrogen,  the  nitrogen,  and  the  salts,  from  the 
total  weight  of  the  body  analysed;  the  deficiency  (supposing 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  not  to  have  been  present)  is  reckoned  as 
oxygen. 

Scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  matter  submitted  to 
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analysis  is  of  course  of  primary  importance,  a  very  slight  admix- 
ture with  other  compounds  being  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  conclu- 
sions deducible  from  the  experiments.  Having  by  suitable  means 
ascertained  the  purity  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  the  next 
care  is  to  ensure  its  complete  desiccation.  Solids  should  be  dried 
in  the  water  oven.  Volatile  liquids  that  are  unchanged  by  dis- 
tillation should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days  upon 
fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  liquid  should  then 
be  decanted  and  distilled  in  a  small  retort.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
the  examination  of  fats  or  fixed  oils,  it  may  be  more  convenient 
to  dry  the  material  in  a  watch-glass  placed  in  an  ordinary  water- 
bath,  or  in  the  hot- water  oven.  The  further  progress  of  the  ana- 
lysis will  vary  according  to  the  form  and  composition  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined. 

We  shall  describe  the  methods  of  analysing — 

1.  A  solid,  which  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 

2.  A  liquid,  which  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 

3.  A  substance  which  does  contain  nitrogen. 

I.  Analysis  of  a  Solid  not  containing  Nitrogen. 

(1044)  The  combustible  which  is  generally  used  in  these  ex- 
periments is  charcoal ;  it  is  very  manageable,  but  the  dust  occa- 
sioned by  it  is  troublesome.  Hofmann  has  contrived  a  furnace 
in  which  gas  is  made  use  of  as  a  fuel,  and  which  answers  its  pur- 
pose admirably.     (Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  xi.  33.) 

The  best  form  of  furnace  to  be  used  with  charcoal  is  repre- 
sented at  A,  fig.  379  :  it  is  made  of  stout  sheet-iron  bent  into  the 

Pig.  379. 


form  of  a  trough,  open  at  one  end ;  the  plate  which  closes  the 
other  end  is  perforated  with  an  aperture  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  combustion  tube ;  the 
furnace  is  about  20  iuches  long,  5  inches  wide  at  top,  2f  inches 
at  bottom,  and  3  inches  high;  or  about  50  centimetres  long,  13 
centim.  wide  at  top,  7  centim.  at  bottom,  and  8  centim.  high. 
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Transverse  slits  are  made  along  the  floor  at  intervals  of  2  inches 
for  the  admission  of  air^  and  in  each  of  the  spaces  between  these 
slits  is  riveted  a  vertical  stiff  piece  of  sheet-iron^  i  inch  high, 
terminating  in  a  concave  edge  above,  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
bustion tube.  During  the  operation,  the  apparatus  may  rest  on 
bricks,  ^,  ff. 

The  tube  in  which  the  mixture  is  burned,  the  combustion  or 
reicfrt  tube,  {a,  b,  c,)  should  be  about  15  inches  long  and  half  an 
mch  in  diameter  (25  centimetres  long  and  12  millimetres  in 
diameter),  made  of  glass  of  difScult  fusibility  and  free  from  lead : 
the  hard  Bohemian  glass  answers  the  purpose  perfectly.  The 
tabe  may  on  certain  occasions  be  drawn  out  into  a  fine  but  strong 
tail  bent  upwards  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  mouth  should  be 
smoothed  by  making  it  red-hot  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  so 
that  a  cork  need  not  be  torn  in  adjusting  it. 

The  water  is  collected  in  a  bent  tube,  e,  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium.  At  rf  is  a  small  bulb,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  is  condensed ;  it  may  be  emptied  from  time  to  time.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  with  wliich  the  bent  portion  is  filled  must  not 
he  fused,  but  should  be  prepared  merely  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  to  dryness  by  a  strong  sand  heat.  A  porous 
mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  does  not  expand  by  absorbing 
moisture,  as  the  fused  variety  does,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tube 
that  contains  it.  The  cork  through  which  passes  the  bent  tube 
hy  which  it  is  connected  with  the  potash  bulbs,  /,  should  be 
trimmed  close  to  the  large  tube  and  covered  neatly  with  melted 
sealing-wax;  and  lastly,  air  should  be  drawn  through  the  ap- 
paratus by  the  mouth  to  ascertain  that  no  obstruction  exists. 
Pumice-stone  moistened  with  concentrated  siQphuric  acid  may  be 
adyantageously  substituted  for  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  drying 
tube. 

The  connexion  between  this  tube  and  the  retort,  a,  b,  c,  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  sound  elastic  cork,  or  a  plug  of  vulcanized 
caoutchouc,  which  is  made  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  tube  accu- 
rately ;  it  is  pierced  with  a  round  file,  and  fitted  firmly  upon  the 
fine  tube  proceeding  from  the  bulb  d  of  the  drying  tube ;  the  cork 
is  dried  on  the  sand-bath  immediately  before  the  apparatus  is 
mounted. 

The  solution  of  potash  employed  in  the  bulb  tube,  /,  should 
have  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  1*25  to  1*27,  and  must  be  renewed  for 
every  experiment;  the  portions  that  have  been  used  may  be  put 
aside,  and  afterwards,  when  sufficient  has  been  collected,  may 
again  be  rendered  caustic   in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  quick- 
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lime.  To  the  free  end  of  the  potash  bulbs^  a  tube  h,  filled  with 
fragments  of  caustic  potash,  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  cork ;  this 
is  weighed  with  the  bulbs,  and  is  employed  to  dry  the  nitrogen 
and  other  gases  which  escape  during  the  course  of  the  analysis. 

The  compound  commonly  used  for  supplying  oxygen  to  the 
substance  to  be  burned  is  cupric  oxide ;  this  oxide  readily  imparts 
oxygen  to  combustible  matter  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  but 
when  heated  alone,  it  bears  a  very  high  temperature  without 
being  decomposed.  It  is  best  procured  by  dissolving  copper  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  decomposing  the 
nitrate  by  heating  it  strongly  in  an  earthen  crucible.  Ignition 
is  to  be  kept  up  till  red  fumes  cease  to  appear ;  if  the  heat  be 
too  great  the  oxide  becomes  agglutinated,  and  requires  strong 
pounding  in  an  iron  mortar  to  pulverize  it.  The  powdered  oxide 
is  afterwards  sifted  through  a  fine  copper  sieve,  and  secured  in 
stoppered  glass  bottles. 

Immediately  before  each  analytical  operation,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  oxide  is  to  be  ignited  in  a  crucible,  and  while 
still  hot,  transferred  to  a  dry  tube,  by  plunging  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  into  the  oxide  in  the  crucible,  and  then  shaking  it  in  piece- 
meal :  the  tube  is  to  be  immediately  closed  with  a  dry  cork,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  Meantime  the  interior  of  the  retort  is  to  be  com- 
pletely dried  by  heating  each  portion  of  it  in  succession  in  the 
flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp,  beginning  at  the  closed  end,  and 
drawing  air  through  the  heated  tube  by  means  of  a  narrower 
tube  passed  down  just  beyond  the  heated  part,  and  exhausting  by 
the  mouth.  When  every  part  has  thus  been  dried,  the  retort  is 
to  be  corked  and  allowed  to  cool. 

Five  or  six  grains,  or  about  0*3  grm.,  of  the  substance  to  be 
analysed,  when  powdered  and  dried,  are  to  be  put  into  a  perfectly 
dry  test  tube,  and  this  tube  with  its  contents  very  accurately 
weighed ;  its  contents  are  then  to  be  mixed  with  cupric  oxide  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  empty  tube  again  weighed ;  the  difference  gives 
the  weight  of  the  substance  iemployed.  Much  caution  is  requi- 
site in  charging  the  retort.  The  mortar,  having  been  first  made 
dry  and  warm,  is  to  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and 
cleared  out  with  a  little  of  the  dried  oxide  of  copper,  which  is 
thrown  aside.  Oxide  of  copper  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  (2*5 
centimetres)  is  to  be  poured  into  the  combustion  tube;  after 
which  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  is  to  be  put  into  the  mortar, 
then  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  then  more  oxide :  the 
mixture  must  be  made  quickly  and  carefully,  adding  so  much 
oxide  aa  shall  be  sufficient  to  fiU  a  little  more  than  half  the  retort 
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tube ;  the  mortar  is  then  to  be  taken  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand, 
and  the  mixture  introduced,  carefully  picking  it  up  piecemeal  by 
the  retort  tube  itself:  firesh  portions  of  oxide  are  to  be  rubbed  in 
the  mortar  to  clear  out  the  last  traces  of  the  mixture,  and  the 
retort  is  finally  to  be  filled  up  with  pure  cupric  oxide  to  within 
two  inches  (5  centimetres)  of  the  extremity. 

Hie  proportions  of  the  mixture  are  represented  in  fig.  379 : 
the  portion  firom  the  tail  of  the  tube  to  the  letter  a  consists  of 
pure  oxide  of  copper,  from  a  to  6  of  the  mixture,  from  6  to  c  of 
the  rinsings  of  the  mortar,  and  from  c  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
cork  is  pure  oxide.  The  tube  having  been  closed  by  a  cork  is 
to  be  struck  smartly  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the  table,  so  as 
to  clear  the  tail-like  prolongation,  and  make  an  air-way  above 
the  oxide  from  end  to  end. 

The  drying  tube  e  having  been  accurately  weighed,  is  next 
to  be  fitted  to  the  dry  perforated  cork,  and  connected  by  it  air- 
tight to  the  retort  tube,  a,  b,c;  this  is  now  to  be  placed  in  the 
famace ;  the  potash  apparatus  /,  also  previously  weighed,  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  drying  tube  by  means  of  a  connecting  piece  of 
caoutchouc,  taking  care  that  the  largest  bulb  is  on  the  arm  con- 
nected with  the  diying  tube;  the  potash  apparatus  should  be 
slightly  inclined  by  placing  a  cork  under  the  end  of  the  horizontal 
portion  nearest  the  open  extremity.  Matters  being  thus  arranged 
the  next  process  is  to  ascertain  if  the  whole  be  tight,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  air  in  the  large  bulb  is  to  be  gently  heated  so  as  to 
expel  a  few  bubbles ;  if,  on  cooling,  the  liquid  rise  in  the  limb 
and  maintain  its  elevation  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  the  com- 
bustion may  safely  be  begun.  Charcoal  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  is  to  be  ignited,  and  applied  to  the  portion 
of  the  tube  nearest  the  cork,  where  the  pure  oxide  of  copper  lies : 
the  action  of  heat  is  limited  by  a  double  sheet-iron  screen  which  fits 
into  the  furnace,  and  has  a  central  slit  in  order  to  allow  it  to  bestride 
the  tube ;  this  screen  can  by  degrees  be  moved  further  and  further 
down  the  furnace  until  the  whole  tube  is  heated.  An  additional 
scr^n  of  single  iron  plate  is  hung  over  the  closed  end  of  the 
furnace  to  protect  the  cork,  care  being  taken  that  the  heat  never 
rises  so  high  as  to  scorch  it,  or  falls  so  low  as  to  allow  of  the 
condensation  of  moisture  in  the  portion  of  the  retort  which  pro- 
jects from  the  furnace. 

When  the  fore  part  of  the  retort  is  red-hot  and  the  escape  of 
air  due  to  expansion  has  ceased,  about  an  inch  more  of  it  may  be 
heated ;  and  in  this  way  the  fire  i&  gradually  carried  down.  At 
first  but  a  small  portion  of  the  gas  is  absorbed,  but  when  the  sub- 
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stance  is  fairly  undergoing  decomposition,  and  the  atmospheric  air 
in  the  apparatus  has  been  expelled,  the  gas  is  almost  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  potash-ley.  When  the  whole  tube  is  ignited,  the 
heat  must  be  continued  till  bubbles  are  no  longer  disengaged; 
the  potash-ley  will  now  gradually  recede  into  the  large  bulb ; 
when  this  is  observed  to  commence,  the  charcoal  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  tail  of  the  tube ;  and  as  soon  as  the  solution  of 
potash  has  risen  suiBciently  to  fill  half  the  large  bulb,  the  tip  of 
the  tail  must  be  nipped  off;  gentle  suction  is  then  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  tube  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  which  is  to  be  fitted 
to  the  firee  extremity  of  the  potash  apparatus,  and  air  drawn 
through  the  combustion  tube  by  the  mouth,  in  order  to  displace 
the  carbonic  anhydride  and  aqueous  vapour  which  the  apparatus 
contains.  Dumas  prefers  to  connect  the  extremity  of  the  retort 
with  a  drying  tube,  and  this  again  with  a  receiver  containing 
oxygen,  which  gas  is  carefully  driven  over  the  contents  of  the 
tube  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  288,  part  ii.,  p.  79.  This 
renders  the  operation  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  it  is  un- 
questionably more  exact,  especially  for  compounds  where  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  is  great.  The  tube  for  supplying  dXygen  is 
easily  adjusted  to  the  retort  by  drawing  out  the  tail  horizontally 
instead  of  obliquely,  and  fitting  it  on  by  a  caoutchouc  connector, 
care  being  taken  to  screen  the  junction  firom  the  influence  of  heat. 

The  apparatus  is  now  to  be  dismoimted,  and  allowed  to  cool : 
in  about  an  hour  the  drying  tube  e  may  be  weighed  ;  one-ninth  of 
the  gain  which  i(  has  experienced  indicates  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen contained  in  the  compound  analysed ;  the  potash  apparatus,  /, 
is  also  to  be  weighed,  and  three-elevenths  of  what  it  has  gained 
shows  the  quantity  of  carbon.  The  deficiency  is  reckoned  as 
oxygen. 

The  oxide  of  copper  used  in  these  experiments  may  again  be 
rendered  serviceable  by  moistening  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  igniting 
it  as  before,  or  by  reoxidizing  it  whilst  red-hot  in  a  current  of  air 
directed  through  the  tube. 

2.  Analysis  of  a  Liquid  not  containing  Nitrogen. 

(1045)  I^  *^^  liquid  be  volatile,  a  piece  of  tube  rather  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  6  millim.  in  diameter  is  to  be  heated  in 
the  blowpipe  flame,  and  drawn  out  into  a  capillary  portion,  a  (fig. 
380),  about  four  inches  (10  centimetres)  long :  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  below  this  the  tube  is  to  be  sealed,  and  the  little 
piece  of  tube,  A,  thus  left  connected  with  the  capillary  part,  heated 
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and  blown  into  a  small  bulb  about  as  big  as  a  good-sized  pea ; 
this  is  to  be  cut  off,  leaving  a  capillary  neck  of  about  two  inches 
(5  centimetres)  long.      Having  made  a  sufficient  number  of  these 

Fio.  380. 


small  bulbs,  two  of  them,  which  it  has  been  ascertained  wiU 
fireely  enter  the  combustion-tube,  are  to  be  accurately  weighed ; 
a  little  of  the  liquid  to  be  analysed  is  to  be  put  into  a  small  tube, 
and  the  capillary  neck  of  the  bulbs  inverted  into  the  liquid ;  the 
bulbs  are  then  to  be  warmed  by  the  iiame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  so  that 
on  cooling  they  shall  be  about  three-fourths  filled  with  the  liquid. 
The  necks  are  now  to  be  sealed  by  the  blowpipe-flame,  and  the 
bulbs  again  weighed ;  the  increase  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  liquid  which  has  entered,  and  which  is  to  be  analysed.  The 
oride  of  copper  having  been  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
usual  precautions,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (36  millimetre^)  of  the 
retort  is  to  be  filled  with  pure  oxide ;  next  a  file  is  to  be  drawn 
across  the  capillary  neck  of  one  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  bulb  having 
been  placed  in  the  retort,  the  neck  is  to  be  broken  by  pressure 
against  the  glass,  and  the  broken  portion  of  the  neck  to  be 
dropped  in  with  the  bulb ;  dried  oxide  of  copper  is  then  to  be 
poured  in  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  more  ;  the  second  bulb  is  to 
be  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  and  the  tube  is  to 
be  filled  up  with  oxide ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  corked  and  struck 
smartly  upon  its  side  on  the  table,  to  secure  free  air-way.  The 
combustion  tube  is  now  to  be  adjusted  in  the  fiimace,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  tube  is  to  be  gradually  heated ;  when  this  is  red- 
hot,  the  liquid  must  be  volatilized  by  cautiously  approximating  a 
piece  of  ignited  charcoal  to  the  part  of  the  tube  where  the  bulb 
nearest  the  open  end  of  the  retort  lies,  taking  especial  care  not  to 
raise  the  temperature  too  rapidly :  when  by  degrees  all  the  liquid 
in  the  first  bulb  has  been  expelled,  the  other  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  in  like  manner;  the  whole  tube  is  finally  to  be  heated  care- 
fully, and  the  gases  are  to  be  swept  out  of  the  apparatus  by  air 
or  oxygen  in  the  manner  already  described. 

If  the  liquid  be  not  volatile  it  may  be  weighed  in  a  small  tube 
the  weight  of  which,  when  empty,  is  known,  and  after  the  tube 
with  its  contents  has  been  introduced  into  the  retort  tube,  the 
liquid  is  distributed  over  the  sides  of  this  tube;  dry  oxide  of 
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cop]per  is  then  filled  in^  and  the  combustion  is  proceeded  with  in 
the  usual  way. 

Substances  which  contain  a  great  excess  of  carbon  sometimes 
escape  complete  combustion  by  the  foregoing  process ;  when  this 
is  feared^  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  receiver  filled  with  oxygen, 
upon  the  plan  of  Dumas,  already  mentioned;  or  some  finely 
pulverized,  carefully  dried  potassic  chlorate  may  be  mixed  with 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  portion 
of  the  retort  near  a  (fig.  379)  may  be  filled  with  it  for  about  an 
inch ;  the  tail-like  prolongation  may  in  this  case  be  dispensed  with  : 
at  the  close  of  the  operation,  instead  of  sucking  air  through  the 
apparatus,  heat  is  to  be  very  cautiously  applied  to  the  chlorate ; 
by  this  means  oxygen  is  evolved ;  this  bums  the  last  traces  of 
carbon  and  displaces  the  gas  and  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the 
tubes.  The  heat  must  not  be  too  suddenly  applied,  for  if  it  be, 
a  portion  of  the  chlorate  is  apt  to  be  carried  forward  mechanically, 
a  circumstance  which  constitutes  the  chief  objection  to  its  use. 

In  some  cases  chromaie  of  lead  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  oxide  of  copper,  where  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is 
present,  as  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  copper  are  some- 
what volatile,  and  would  be  carried  by  the  current  of  gas  into  the 
condensing  tubes.  The  chromate  is  also  useful  with  sub- 
stances difficult  of  combustion,  since  by  a  bright  red  heat  alone 
it  gives  off  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
pre'cipitating  the  potassic  chromate  or  dichromate  with  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead :  it  should  be  well  washed  and  heated 
to  incipient  fusion  before  it  \s  used  for  analysis.  Chromate  of 
lead  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  less  hygroscopic  than  the 
oxide  of  copper.  In  some  cases  the  body  to  be  burned  may  be 
miixed  with  potassic  dichromate  (K^GrgOy)  which  parts  with  oxy- 
gen by  heat  more  fireely  than  the  lead  salt. 

3.  Analysis  of  a  Body  containing  Nitrogen. 

•  (1046)  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic  compound  is 
ascertained  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  it.  with  a  portion  of 
solid  caustic  potash,  and  heating  it  in  a  small  test  tube :  vapours 
of  ammonia  will  be  evolved  if  nitrogen  be  present.  Two  separate 
analyses  are  in  this  case  required :  the  first,  to  discover  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  and  the  second,  expressly  for  the 
nitrogen.  When  bodies  containing  nitrogen  are  burned  with  oxide 
of  copper,  a  variable  proportion  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  is 
formed,  which  being  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  or  by 
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tLe  potasli^  would  render  the  analysis  incorrect.  A  precaution  ia 
therefore  employed  which  renders  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  a 
retort-tube  rather  longer  than  common ;  this  tube  is  to  be  charged 
as  usual  to  within  six  inches  (15  centimetres)  of  the  openings  and 
then  filled  up  with  clean  copper  turnings;  the  apparatus  is  to 
be  arranged  as  before  directed,  the  copper  turnings  brought  to  fiill 
redness^  and  the  analysis  is  to  be  cautiously  conducted  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  As  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  pass  slowly  over  the 
ignited  copper  they  are  decomposed,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the 
copper,  while  pure  nitrogen  escapes-:  the  quantity  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  is  determined  exactly  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

(1047)  Method  of  Varrentrapp  and  Will. — ^The  most  accurate 
method  for' ascertaining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  that  devised 
by  Varrentrapp  and  "Will ;  and  the  fundamental  fact  upon  which 
this  method  is  based  consists  in  the  observation  of  Gay- 
Lussac,  that  when  azotised  matters  are  heated  with  a  large  excess 
of  potassic  or  sodic  hydrate,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  expelled 
m  the  form  of  ammonia.  In  order  to  render  it  available  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis,  the  subjoined  precautions  are  requisite. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  quicklime  and  one  of  sodic  hydrate 
is  prepared  by  slaking  some  well-burned  lime  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  soda;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  ignited;  the  dry  mass  is  pulverized  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  then  transferred  to  well-closed  bottles,  in  order  to 
exclude  carbonic  acid  and  moisture.  When  an  analysis  is  re- 
quired, the  substance  under  examination  is  very  intimately  mixed 
in  a  warm  mortar  with  a  portion  of  this  alkalized  lime,  or  soda- 
lime  as  it  is  frequently  termad,  instead  of  with  cupric  oxide :  the 
accidental  presence  of  a  little  moisture  after  the  weight  of  the 
material  for  analysis  has  been  accurately  determined,  is  of  no 
consequence  in  this  case. 

Having  introduced  the  mixture  into  the  retort  tube,  it  is 
better  to  plug  the  aperture  loosely  with  a  few  fibres  of  asbestos, 
(which  has  been  ignited  just  before)  to  prevent  any  mechanical 
transport  of  the  mixture  into  the  apparatus  through  which  the 
gases  are  made  to  pass ;  on  applying  heat  to  the  combustion-tube 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  with  the  usual  precautions,  the  sub- 
stance is  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  escapes  as 
ammonia.  The  drying-tube  and  potash  apparatus  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  ammonia  is  collected  in  a  bulb-tube  of  the  form 
represented  at/,  fig.  381,  which  is  connected,  air-tight,  by  means 
of  a  good  cork,  with  the  retort-tube  a ;  the  bulbs  /  having  been 
previously  charged  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  fi(p.  gr.  I'l. 
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Pure  hydrochloric  acid  is  easily  procured  for  this  purpose  by 
diluting  the  ordinary  acid  of  the  shops  till  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  I'l, 
and  distilling  it  in  glass  vessels ;  the  first  eighth  may  be  rejected, 
and  the  distillation  proceeded  with  until  three-fourths  of  the  acid 


Pig.  381, 


employed  have  passed  over.  It 
is  better  for  the  operator  always 
to  rectify  his  own  acid,  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  of  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  ammonia. 

The  tube  connecting  the 
bulbs  /  should  be  somewhat 
larger  in  diameter  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  potash  apparatus, 
in  order  to  allow  the  liquid  to 
be  poured  out  readily.  When 
the  operation  is  complete,  ab- 
sorption will  take  place,  and 
the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  bulb 
nearest  the  fire;  at  this  mo- 
ment the  tail  of  the  combustion- 
tube  should  be  nipped  ofi*,  and 
air  carefully  drawn  through 
the  apparatus  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  combustion  is 
completed,  the  contents  of  the  bulb-tube  are  to  be  emptied  into 
a  small  evaporating  dish,  and  the  bulbs  washed  out  first  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  afterwards  several  times  with 
water ;  some  solution  of  platinic  chloride  is  to  be  added,  and 
the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath  or  a  chloride 
of  calcium  bath ;  the  residue  when  dry  is  to  be  digested  with  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*833,  and  one  of  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  and  leaves  the 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  in  a  crystalline  form. 
This  must  now  be  brought  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed 
repeatedly  with  the  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of 
ether  until  nothing  further  is  taken  up ;  the  precipitate  and  filter 
must  be  dried  by  a  heat  of  aia®,  and  the  weight  accurately  ob- 
served; 220*52  parts  of  the  ammonia-chloride  of  platinum  are 
equivalent  to  14  of  nitrogen,  or  100  parts  to  6*348  of  nitrogen. 
Instead  of  collecting  the  ammonia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  may  be 
condensed  in  a  certain  volume  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  known 
strength  (about  150  grains,  or  10  grammes,  of  an  acid  of  which 
100  parts  will  neutralize  2*5  parts  of  weight  of  ammonia,  will 
answer  the  purpose).  The  acid  liquor  is  then  to  be  washed  out  of  the 
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bulbs  /  diluted^  and  carefully  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  or  by  a  solution  of  lime  in  dilute  syrup,  the  strength  of 
which  has  been  accurately  graduated. 

(1048)  Method  of  Dumas. — ^The  foregoing  method  of  deter- 
mining nitrogen  answers  for  nearly  all  cases  excepting  those  in 
which  this  element  occurs  in  the  form  of  cyanogen  or  nitric  acid, 
when  it  must-  be  determined  by  volume,  and  its  weight  thence 
deduced.  For  this  purpose  the  process  of  Dumas  is  the  most 
trustworthy : — ^A  retort-tube  of  about  30  inches  {75  centimetres) 
long  is  employed,  not  drawn  out  into  a  tail,  but  sealed  with  a 
rounded  extremity ;  about  3  inches  (75  millimetres)  of  the  tube 
are  filled  with  hydro-sodic  carbonate  (NaHSOg)  and  then  the 
mixture  with  oxide  of  copper  is  added,  and  covered  as  usual  with 
a  layer  of  pure  oxide ;  beyond  this,  the  last  3  or  4  inches  of  the 
tube  are  filled  with  clean  copper  turnings,  as  already  directed, 
with  a  view  of  decomposing  any  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  which 
may  be  formed.  The  retort-tube  is  then  connected  with  a  three- 
legged  apparatus  of  brass  or  copper  (380,  ft),  one  limb  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  stopcock,  c.  The  connexion  with  the  retort- 
tube  a  is  best  made  by  passing  a  piece  of  glass  tubiug  through  a 
cork  fitting  accurately  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  a,  and  connecting 
the  brass  apparatus  to  this  small  glass  tube  by  a  caoutchouc  con- 
nector, d',  the  third  limb  is  fastened  by  a  similar  joint  to  a  glass 
tube  e,  bent  at  right  angles  near  one  end,  with  a  straight  portion  up- 
wards of  30  inches  (760  mm.)  long,  the  other  extremity  of  which  is 
turned  up  at  an  acute  angle  for  the  convenience  of  safely  deliver- 
ing the  gas :  this  tube  is  placed  with  its  long  portion  in  a  vertical 
direction  and  with  its  lower  upturned  extremity  dipping  into  a 
small  mercurial  trough ;  the  stopcock  tube,  c,  is  connected  with 
an  exhausting  syringe,  by  which  a  vacuum  is  produced ;  the  ap- 
paratus is  left  for  half  an  hour  to  ascertain  that  all  the  joints  are 
tight :  if  the  mercury  after  this  lapse  of  time  still  stands  at  the 
same  level,  the  experiment  may  be  proceeded  with.  A  moderate 
heat  is  then  applied  by  a  spirit  lamp  at  the  end  of  the  retort  con- 
taining the  carbonate ;  by  this  means  carbonic  anhydride  is  set 
free,  and  displaces  the  last  portions  of  air ;  the  exhaustion  and 
the  disengagement  of  gas  are  repeated  alternately  three  or  four 
times,  care  being  taken  to  leave  an  amount  of  the  carbonate  un- 
decomposed  sutBcient  to  renew  this  expulsive  process  at  the  ter<- 
mination  of  the  experiment.  The  stopcock,  c,  is  now  closed, 
the  air>pump  is  removed,  and  a  graduated  jar  containing  some 
solution  of  potash  is  inverted  in  the  mercury  over  the  recurved 
extremity  of  the  long  glass  tube.     The  copper  turnings  are  then 
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brought  to  redness  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  charcoal  fire, 
the  decomposition  being  caused  to  take  place  less  rapidly  than 
usual.  When  the  part  of  the  retort  containing  the  matter  for 
analysis  is  red-hot  through  its  entire  extent^  heat  is  gradually 
applied  to  the  hydro-sodic  carbonate^  and  the  last  portions  of  gas 
furnished  by  the  combustion  are  driven  into  the  receiver  by  the 
carbonic  anhydride  disengaged  &om  the  carbonate. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  are  only  water,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  nitrogen ;  the  former  two  are  retained  by  the  solution  of 
potash,  whilst  the  nitrogen  alone  presents  itself  for  measurement. 
When  the  apparatus  by  standing  for  an  hour  or  two  has  reached 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  height  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  must  be  carefully  noticed;  and  since  the  gas 
will  be  saturated  with  moisture,  its  volume  must  be  corrected  by 
the  known  methods  for  the  three  points  of  temperature,  pressure, 
and  moisture :  then,  since  a  litre  of  nitrogen  at  o^  C.  and  760  mm. 
barometric  pressure  weighs  1*356  grm.,  or  100  cubic  inches  of 
nitrogen  at  60°  F.  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mer- 
cury weigh  30*15  grains,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the 
nitrogen  that  is  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  matter 
analysed.  In  this  process,  as  in  every  case  where  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  alone  forms  the  object  of  the  experiment,  after  the 
weight  of  the  material  for  analysis  has  been  once  accurately  ascer- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  a  slight 
absorption  of  moisture. 

(1049)  Method  of  Relative  Volumes. — ^When  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  present  is  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  compound,  its  proportion  may  be  advan- 
tageously determined  by  making  the  combustion  just  as  though 
we  were  going  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ; 
but,  instead  of  condensing  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  weighing  it, 
the  whole  of  the  gases  produced  are  collected  over  mercury.  A  bent 
gas-delivering  tube,  g,  fig.  381,  is  substituted  for  the  usual  appa- 
ratus for  the  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  anhydride.  In  this 
case  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  closed  extremity  of  the  tube,  and 
having  expelled  the  atmospheric  air  by  a  portion  of  gas  generated 
from  the  substance,  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  gaseous  products  in 
a  graduated  jar ;  by  agitating  the  gas  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  the  carbon  is  at  once  determined, 
since  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  gases 
represent  single  atoms  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  case  to  weigh  accurately  the  quantity  of  material 
acted  upon. 
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Experience  Has  shown  tHat  in  the  preceding  process  for  organic 
analysis^  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  deduced  firom  it  is  always 
slightly  in  excess,  usually  about  ca  parts  in  loo,  whilst,  unless 
chromate  of  lead  or  potassic  chlorate  be  employed,  the  carbon  is 
sometimes  deficient  to  the  same  extent.  A  deficiency  of  carbon 
also  occurs  if  the  ash  contain  carbonates  of  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies  or  of  the  earths. 

(1050)  Determination  of  Sulpkur,  Phosphorus,  and  Arsenic. — 
One  of  the  methods  employed  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  un- 
oxidiied  sulphur  in  an  organic  compound,  consists  in  mixing  i 
part  of  the  substance  for  analysis  with  lo  parts  of  nitre,  2  of 
dried  sodic  carbonate,  and  30  of  pure  sodic  chloride,  and  heating 
the  mass  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  The  sulphur  is  thus 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  a  salt  with  a  portion 
of  the  alkali.  The  object  of  adding  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  simply 
to  moderate  the  Tiolence  of  the  deflagration.  The  residue  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  water  rendered  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  sulphuric  add  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  baric 
chloride.  If  phosphorus  or  arsenicum  be  present,  it  will  remain  in 
the  acid  liquor  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  or  arsenic  add.  Its 
amount  may  be  determined  by  adding  sulphuric  add  to  throw 
down  the  excess  of  barium  salt,  filtering,  supersaturating  with 
ammonia,  and  adding  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  magnesic  sul- 
phate; the  phosphoric  or  arsenic  add  is  predpitated  as  the 
ammonio-magnesic  phosphate  or  arseniate,  and  is  to  be  collected 
in  the  usual  maimer. 

Another  method,  and  one  less  liable  to  error,  consists  in  seal- 
ing up  the  substance  in  a  tube  with  strong  nitric  acid  (of  sp. 
gr.  1-52)  and  heating  it  for  twenty-four  hours  to  about  392^ 
(200°  C),  then  neutndizing  with  soda,  and  after  evaporating  to 
dryness,  fusing  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish ;  after  which  the 
amount  of  sulphate,  phosphate,  or  arseniate  is  determined  in  the 
ttsual  way. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  is  present,  an  error  might 
easily  occur  in  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  carbon,  since  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  becomes  converted  during  the  process  of 
combustion  with  cupric  oxide  into  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  this 
would  be  condensed  by  the  potash  along  with  the  carbonic  anhy- 
dride which  would  thus  be  estimated  in  excess.  This  source  of 
error  may  be  avoided  by  interposing  a  short  tube  filled  with  per- 
oxide of  lead  between  the  tube  of  chloride  of  caldum  and  the 
potash  bulbs;  the  sulphurous  anhydride  is  then  arrested,  and  is 
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retained  as  sulphate  of  lead,  tlie  anhydride  passing  into  a  higher 
state  of  oxidation^  PhOj  +  SOg  becoming  PbSO^. 

(1051)  Determination  ofCUorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. — ^When 
the  "quantity  of  chlorine,  or  of  any  other  halogen,  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, the  substance  for  analysis  is  to  be  mingled  with  about  10 
times  its  weight  of  lime,  and  introduced  into  a  tube  of  Bohemian 
glass  ]o  or  12  inches  long,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  The  tube  is 
to  be  filled  up  with  fragments  of  pure  lime,  which  is  gradually 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  commencing  at  the  open  extremity.  When 
the  combustion  is  complete,  the  tube  is  corked,  its  outer  surface 
cleared  from  ashes,  and  whilst  hot  it  is  plunged  into  a  beaker  of 
cold  water.  It  is  thus  cracked,  and  its  contents  are  then  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtered  liquid  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

(1052)  Calculation  of  the  Combining  Proportion  of  an  Organic 
Body, — We  will  suppose  the  labour  of  analysis  thus  brought  to 
a  successful  issue.  It  is  evident  that  the  information  derived 
from  this  source  alone  is  but  scanty,  for  it  frimishes  no  idea  either 
of  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  entering  into  the  molecule 
of  the  organic  body,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  body  to  the  sub- 
stances concerned  in  its  production  or  obtainable  from  it  by  its 
decomposition.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  combining  propor- 
tion of  the  compound  must  be  determined.  This  is  effected  by 
preparing  a  compound  of  the  body  with  some  substance  the  com- 
bining proportion  of  which  is  well  known,  and  proceeding  to 
analyse  the  new  product.  If  the  organic  substance  be  soluble  in 
water  and  capable  of  forming  a  compound  with  silver,  this  com- 
pound is  for  many  reasons  to  be  preferred.  Silver  forms  with 
many  organic  bodies  compounds  insoluble  or  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  and  they  may  generally  be  obtained  by  double  decom- 
position, by  adding  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  some  soluble  salt 
of  silver  to  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  substance  under 
examination ;  the  precipitate  must  then  be  washed  from  all  ad- 
hering impurities.  Supposing  a  silver  compound  to  have  been 
prepared  in  a  state  of  purity,  a  gramme  or  more  of  it  is  to  be 
accurately  weighed  in  a  counterpoised  porcelain  crucible.  It  is 
then  to  be  carefully  incinerated  till  pure  silver  alone  remains.  On 
again  weighing,  the  loss  will  give  that  of  the  body  combined  with 
the  silver.  The  residual  silver  should  be  soluble  without  remainder 
in  nitric  acid.  Prom  the  weight  of  the  metallic  silver,  the  com- 
bining number  of  the  organic  body  that  had  combined  with  it  may 
be  readily  calculated. 

An  example  will  best  explain  the  method  of  proceeding : — 
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4-873  grms.  of  silver  acetate  left 
3*149  gnus,  of  metallic  silver. 


1734  will  therefore  express  the  loss,  due  to  the  weight  of 
acetion  (the  acetic  acid  radicle)  combined  with  silver ;  then, 

r'at.  wt.  aihrer. 

3-149  :  I      108    :  :     1724    :    a?    (=59) ;  and 
59  =  the  combining  number  of  acetion. 

Another  example  will  show  the  method  of  calculating  the 
number  of  atoms  of  each  element  in  a  molecule  of  the  compound : — 

By  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  it  is  foimd  that  i  gramme 
of  silver  acetate  yields 

Grm. 

0"5277  grm.  of  carbonic  anhydride  =  0*1439  carbon 
0*1620  grm.  of  water     ....    =  0*0180  hydrogen 
And  (from  previous  expt.) .     •     .  0-6462  silver 

The  deficiency =0-1919  oxygen. 


I'OOOO 


Then  by  proportion  : — 

SOrer.  at.  wt.  silrer. 

0*6462   :   108 


0-6462 
0*6462 


J  08 
108 


{Ctrbon. 
0*1439 
{Hydrogen. 
Q-Q 1 80 
r  Oxygen. 
|o'19I9 


a?  (=24),  or  63. 

y  (=  3)>  oJ'  H3. 

^  (=3^)^  or  e^. 


Total 


=59 


From  this  the  formula  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  easily  deduced, 
as  it  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  place  of  the  atom  of 
silver  in  the  acetate  of  silver;  acetate  of  silver =Ag63Hj03, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid=H63HgOj2. 

In  some  cases  the  required  compound  with  silver  cannot  be 
obtained :  a  salt  of  lead  is  then,  if  practicable,  substituted  for  it. 
The  residue  after  incineration  in  this  case  does  not  consist  entirely 
of  metallic  lead,  neither  is  it  all  oxide  of  lead.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  of  each,  the  residue  is  carefully  weighed, 
and  treated  with  acetic  acid  in  the  crucible  itself;  the  oxide  of 
lead  is  thus  dissolved  and  washed  away.  When  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  have  been  carefully  dried,  a  second  weighing  gives 
the  quantity  of  metallic  lead,  whilst  the  loss  furnishes  that  of  the 
oxide.  From  the  metal  the  quantity  of  oxide  to  which  it  is  equiva- 
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lent  may  be  calculated ;  thifi^  added  to  the  portion  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid^  furnishes  the  whole  quantity  of  oxide  contained  in  the 
compound  :  a  calculation^  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  silver 
salt,  then  supplies  the  equivalent  number  of  the  body  analysed.  The 
method  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  the  preceding  one ;  it  involves 
more  manipulation,  and  the  compounds  9f  lead  are  apt  at  a  high 
temperature  to  undergo  loss  by  volatilization. 

Salts  of  barium  or  of  potassium  may  be  substituted  when  need- 
ful for  those  of  silver  or  lead. 

Just  as  the  combining  number  of  an  acid  can  be  ascertained 
by  determining  the  amount  of  any  metallic  monad  with  which  it 
forms  a  salt,  so  may  the  combining  number  of  a  body  possessed 
of  marked  basic  properties — morphia  or  aniline,  for  example — ^be 
discovered  by  causing  it  to  enter  into  combination  with  a  well- 
defined  add  such  as  the  hydrochloric,  and  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  such  acid  with  which  a  given  weight  of  the  baae  will  unite. 
The  hydrochlorates  of  many  bases  form  crystaUizable  double  salts 
with  platinic  chloride ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  double  salt  is 
frequently  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  combining  pro- 
portion of  the  organic  base  which  it  contains. 

(1053)  Distinction  between  the  Combining  Proportion  and  the 
Molecular  Weight, — It  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  com- 
bining proportion,  or  chemical  equivalent  of  compounds  possessing 
decided  acid  or  basic  characters  when  referred  for  comparison  to 
some  well-known  acid,  such  as  the  hydrochloric  or  the  nitric,  or 
to  some  base,  such  as  potash ;  and  up  to  this  point  the  chemist  is 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  facts.  These  fisusts  do  not  decide  the 
question  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  compound,  which  is  neces- 
sarily based  on  theoretical  considerations. 

K,  for  instance,  we  analyse  the  normal  and  neutral  potassic 
tartrate  after  it  has  been  dried  suiSiciently  to  expel  the  water  of 
crystallization,  we  shall  find  that  the  composition  of  a  quantity  of 
the  salt  equivalent  to  ECl,  (containing,  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  of 
potassium  equal  to  that  in  the  amount  of  chloride  represented  by 
the  formula  KCl),  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  KO^Hj^Oj.  A 
second  salt  of  potassium  with  tartaric  acid,  the  sparingly  soluble 
acid  tartrate,  may  however  be  obtained ;  and  this,  when  subjected 
to  analysis  is  found  to  contain,  combined  with  the  same  amount 
of  potassium  as  is  present  in  KCl,  other  elements,  in  proportions 
which  must  be  indicated  by  the  formula  KHO^H^O^.  Now  if  we 
imagine  the  potassium  of  these  two  salts  to  be  displac^  by  hydrogen, 
we  obtain  two  difierent  formulse,  either  of  which  may  be  the  molecu- 
lar formula  for  tartaric  acid.     These  formulae  are — 1.  HG^HgO^ 
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and  2.  HgO^H^O^.  The  first  of  these  formuUe  indicates  the 
amount  of  tartaric  acid  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  represented  by  the  formula  HCl^  or  of  nitric  acid  expressed  by 
the  formula  HNO3 ;  yet  it  is  not  the  true  representation  of  the 
molecule  of  tartaric  acid^  as  a  further  examination  of  its  salts  will 
show.  The  acid  is^  indeed^  dibasic^  requiring  two  atoms  of  a 
metallic  monad  to  neutralize  it^  so  that  the  second  formula  is  the 
least  by  which  its  molecule  can  be  indicated. 

Supposing  that  each  of  the  following  tartrates  be  sufficiently 
dried  to  expel  its  water  of  crystallization^  the  results  of  analysis 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulae,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  carbon  and  oxygen  are  alike : — 

Tartaric  acid  (tartrate  of  hydrogen)      .  HHGJi^B^ 

Cream  of  tartar  (hydropotassic  tartrate)  KHO^H^O^ 

Normal  potassic  tartrate       ....  KK^O^H^O^ 

Potassio-sodic  tartrate ENaO^H^O^ 

Of  the  two  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen  in  the  first  of  these  four 
formulae^  one  atom  only  is  displaced  by  a  metallic  basyl  in  cream 
of  tartar^  but  both  atoms  are  displaced  by  potassium  in  the  normal 
potassic  tartrate,  whilst  in  potassio-sodic  tartrate  one  atom  is  dis- 
placed by  sodium,  the  other  by  potassium. 

The  determination  of  the  molecular  formula  of  a  body  de- 
mands a  careful  investigation  of  a  number  of  its  compounds  and 
derivatives,  and  firequently  calls  forth  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
chemical  investigator.  The  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  a 
compound  often  afibrds  great  assistance  in  the  determination  of 
its  molecolar  formula,  and  amongst  these  physical  properties  the 
connexion  between  the  vapour  density  and  the  molecular  consti- 
tution is  the  most  important. 

{1054)  Relation  of  Vapour  Density  to  Molecular  Formula. — 
All  bodies  in  the  aeriform  condition,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
if  compared  at  equal  temperatures  increase  by  an  equal  fraction 
of  their  volume,  for  equal  increments  of  temperatxu^  (^34)  1  ^  other 
words,  they  have  the  same  coefficient  of  dilatation  when  heated ; 
and  in  like  manner  all  gases  and  vapours  imdergo  equal  amounts 
of  compression  for  equal  increments  of  pressure,  if  the  com- 
parison be  made  under  similar  circumstances  (27).  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  elastic  force  of  all  gases,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  is  equal  and  uniform ;  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  under  similar  circumstances  of  temperature  and 
pressure  all  gases  and  vapouirs  contain  an  equal  number  of 
molecules.  This  is  commonly  known  as  Ampdre^s  hypothesis  of 
the  constitution  of  gases. 
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Assuming  then  that  equal  bulks  of  vapours  contain  an  equal 
number  of  their  constituent  molecules,  it  is  easy,  if  the  vapour 
density  of  any  compound  be  known,  to  calculate  its  molecular 
formula ;  whilst  from  the  molecular  formula  it  is  equally  easy  to 
calculate  the  vapour  density  of  the  body.  In  order  to  calculate 
the  vapour  density  of  any  compound  from  its  molecular  formula, 
it  is  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  observation,  with 
few  exceptions,*  that  the  volume  of  the  molecule  of  the  body  in 
the  state  of  vapour  is  double  that  of  hydrogen  ;  or,  that  it  corre- 
sponds to  Hj ;  Hg  being  the  representative  of  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen  when  in  the  free  state.  Now,  according  to  Begnault's 
experiments,  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  atmospheric  air  is 
14-47  times  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen  under  similar 
circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure;  consequently, 
doubling  this  for  Hg  (the  molecule  of  free  hydrogen),  we  obtain 
j~  =0*0691  as  the  vapour  density,  or  specific  gravity,  of  hydrogen. 
And  in  like  manner  by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  w,  of  any 
organic  compound,  by  2  x  14*47  ^^  ^8*94),  we  obtain  the  vapour 
density  d  of  the  compound;   ^  =  rf. 

For  example,  the  molecular  formula  of  marsh  gas  is  OH^  and 
its  molecular  weight,  or  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  is  16.  Now  ^^=0*55,  and  this  number  agrees 
with  Thomson's  experimental  determination  of  the  density  of  the 
gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vapour  density  of  a  compound  be 
known,  and  if  its  percentage  composition  have  been  determined, 
the  accuracy  of  the  molecular  formula  of  the  body  may  be  checked 
by  reversing  the  foregoing  process ;  that  is  to  say,  by  multiplying 
the  vapour  density  by  28*94,  we  obtain  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  molecular  weight,  since  rfx  28*94  =m.  The  numbers  ob- 
tained by  this  calculation  are  never  absolutely  correct,  owing  to 
unavoidable  experimental  errors  in  ascertaining  the  vapour  density; 
but  the  errors  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  result  in  controlling 
the  molecular  formula ;  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  molecule 
may  be  safely  inferred  fi^m  the  calculated  result ;  and  thus  the 
accuracy  of  the  formula  deduced  from  the  analytical  operations 
may  be  checked. 

For  example,  the  experimental  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  of  ether  shows  it  to  be  2*586.     Now,  2*586 


*  Among  these  exceptions  are  chlorous  anhydride  and  some  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  as  well  as  many  of  the  salts  of  ammonia — such  as  the  hydrochlorate, 
hydrocyanate,  and  hydrobromate.  The  anomalies  which  they  present  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 
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X  28*94=  74-26.  The  simplest  formula  deducible  from  the  analysis 
of  ether  is  6^H|qO,  and  the  corresponding  molecular  weight 
(=74)  agrees  as  closely  as  can  be  desired  with  the  result  of  the 
calculation  from  the  vapour  density. 

Important  as  this,  subject  is,  it  would,  however,  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  further  into  the  methods  of  checking  the  cor- 
rectness of  an  analysis  in  its  various  parts.  For  information  upon 
this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  Idebig's  Handbook  of  Organic 
Analysis. 

(1055)  JOistinction  between  Atomic  Weight  and  Molecular 
Weight. — ^It  is  obvious  that  if  the  atom  of  oxygen  be  taken  as 
B=i6j  the  smallest  particle  of  water  which  can  exist  must  be 
represented  by  the  formula  HjjO=i8  :  and  in  like  manner  the 
formula  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  expressing  its  atom  must  be 
HjS=34;  consequently,  the  formulae  HgO  and  H^S  constitute 
the  atomic  as  well  as  the  molecular  formulae  of  these  bodies. 

Although,  therefore,  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  or  of  a 
compound  may  sometimes  coincide  with  the  molecular  weight,  the 
two  expressions  are  by  no  means  necessarily  synonymous,  but  are 
to  be  carefally  diBtinguished  from  each  other  :  the  atomic  weights 
being  the  numbers  which  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  the  different  elements,  when  referred  to  some  arbitrary 
but  recc^nised  standard,  such  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen  =  i ;  whilst 
the  molecular  weights,  whether  of  the  elements  or  of  compounds, 
represent  the  relative  weights  of  the  molecules  ;  and  the  molecular 
▼eight,  when  once  the  magnitude  of  the  molecule  is  agreed  upon, 
is  determined  by  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  molecule  itself.  The  molecular 
formula  of  a  compoimd  body  may  frequently  be  ascertained  by 
considerations  analogous  to  those  adduced  in  the  cases  of  water 
and  of  stdphuretted  hydrogen,  when  the  density  of  its  vapour 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  experiment.      (See  p.  47.) 

(1056)  On  the  Use  of  Molecular  Formula. — ^Allusion  has 
abready  been  made  (1054)  to  the  facility  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  that  the  densities  of  the  vapours  are  exactly  in  the  ratio 
of  their  molecular  weights  gives  to  the  calculation  of  the  vapour 
density  of  a  body  from  its  molecular  formula ;  and,  conversely, 
to  the  valuable  control  which  the  vapour  density  affords  to  the 
calculated  molecular  formula.  Although  the  use  of  molecular 
formulae  in  our  equations  sometimes  renders  them  less  simple  in 
appearance,  yet  the  simplicity  introduced  into  our  calculations  of 
vapour  volume  by  the  use  of  such  molecular  formulae  in  our 
ordinary  equations  for  the  representation  of  chemical  changes. 
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affords  a  strong  argument  in  favonr  of  their  uniform  employment : 
for  by  such  a  method  the  gaseous  volume  of  each  constituent  is 
at  once  placed  before  the  eye.  K  we  continue  to  assume  as  the 
unit  of  volume  that  of  hydrogen^  H^  with  the  atomic  weight  i,  the 
molecule  of  hydrogen^  or  Hj,  will  represent  2  volumes.  Now 
the  gaseous  volume  occupied  by  each  molecule  of  any  compound 
will  (with  the  exceptions  already  specified)  also  occupy  2  volumes. 

For  example^  the  formula  H,  and  CI,  each  represent  a  molecule 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  respectively,  whilst  HCl  represents  a 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  we  see  by  the  equation 
H<|-hCl2=2HCl,  that  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine 
unite  without  condensation  to  form  z  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  whilst,  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  water, 
from  the  equation  O^+^^s^^^^^  ^^  ^^  manifest  that  1 
molecule  of  oxygen  and  2  molecules  of  hydrogen  unite  to  form 
2  molecules  of  steam,  and  that  the  3  volumes  which  the  gases 
occupied  in  their  separate  condition  become  condensed  into'  2 
when  they  have  united. 

So,  again,  it  is  clear  from  the  equation  employed,  that  a 
similar  condensation  occurs  when  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen 
unite  to  form  carbonic  anhydride;  for  O3-I-2  60=260j,  i  mole- 
cule of  oxygen  and  2  of  carbonic  oxide  yielding  2  molecules  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  3  volumes  again  becoming  2  by  combination. 

Again,  when  marsh  gas  is  detonated  with  oxygen,  the  formula 
at  once  gives  the  volume  of  oxygen  required,  and  the  gaseous 
products  which  are  obtained : — 

2  0,+OH^=6e8-|-2  HjO ; 

I  volume  of  marsh  gas  and  2  voliunes  of  oxygen  yielding  1 
volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  2  volumes  of  steam. 

If  olefiant  gas  be  detonated  with  oxygen  we  find  3  volumes 
of  oxygen  and  i  volume  of  olefiant  gas  furnish  2  volumes  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  2  of  steam,  as  indicated  by  the  molecular 
formulse, 

3  ej+e,H^=2  663+2  HjO. 

The  formulae  which  express  the  composition  of  salts  cannot  in 
strictness  be  regarded  as  molecular  formulse,  or  formulae  of  uni- 
form vapour  volumes :  they  indicate  the  relative  proportions  of 
their  constituents  in  the  solid  form,  and  have  no  reference  to 
gaseous  volume. 

Some  further  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  atom  or 
molecule  of  elementary  and  compound  bodies  will  be  found  at 
par.  1061. 
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§  II. — Classification  op  Organic  Compounds. 

(1057)  General  Principles  of  Class^cation. — ^The  dassification 
of  the  immense  variety  of  compounds  that  are  presented  to  the 
chemist,  either  naturally  by  the  organs  of  the  living  plant  or 
animal,  or  that  are  derivable  finom  the  bodies  so  obtained^  by  the 
employment  of  chemical  reagents,  may  be  effected  upon  two  prin- 
ciples.  The  first  of  these,  which  rests  upon  analogies  of  function 
(according  to  which  bodies  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  adds, 
bases,  &c.},  might  seem  to  be  the  more  natural,  but  the  second, 
which  is  based  on  the  chemical  relations  of  the  different  com- 
pounds, is  the  truly  philosophical  system.  The  first  method  of 
arrangement  was  the  only  practicable  one  in  the  infant  state  of 
the  sdence,  and  it  stiU  presents  certain  advantages  to  the  student 
in  the  early  stage  of  his  career ;  but  the  second  will  eventually 
supersede  the  former,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  important  study 
of  the  true  analogies  of  the  different  compounds  with  each  other. 

Since,  however,  the  true  relations  of  a  great  number  of  bodies 
to  each  other  have  been  as  yet  only  imperfectly  traced,  the  most 
devoted  admirer  of  a  strictly  chemical  dassification  is  obliged  to 
make  a  large  appendix  of  undassified  bodies,  and  to  bring  into 
the  more  systematically  arranged  portion  of  his  subject  many  sub- 
stances which  have  but  a  questionable  title  to  the  place  accorded 
to  them  ;  moreover,  a  rigid  adherence  to  such  a  prindple  of 
classification  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  bodies  which  in  their 
ap{dications  and  in  general  properties  are  dosely  allied.  We  shall, 
therefore,  here,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  present  work,  be  guided 
rather  by  considerations  of  convenience  than  by  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  sjrstem ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  select  such  a  method  of 
arrangement  as  shall  most  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  student. 

In  thd  present  work,  the  various  compounds  of  organic 
chemistry  will  be  examined  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Sugar,  starch,  and  ligneous  fibre. 

2.  Alcohols,  ethers,  and  their  derivatives. 

3.  Fa^,  fixed  oik,  and  their  allied  adds. 

4.  Certain  organic  adds  of  vegetable  origin. 

5.  Amides  and  organic  bases. 

6.  Essential  oila  and  resins. 

7.  Colouring  matters. 

8.  Products  of  destructive  distillation. 

9.  Cyanogen  and  its  derivatives. 

10.  Nitrogenized  prindples  of  plants  and  animab. 

11.  Certain  products  peculiar  to  animals. 
8  D 
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(1058)  Classification  in  Homologous  Series. — ^It  will,  However, 
be  advantageous  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  principle  of  the 
chemical  classification  by  means  of  a  few  examples.  This  pur- 
pose may  be  answered  by  examining  the  relations  of  alcohol  or 
spirit  of  wine  to  other  bodies  which  resemble  it. 

I.  Alcohols, — ^Alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  is  the  most  impor- 
tant member  of  a  group  of  compounds  which  manifest  a  close 
analogy  with  each  other,  both  in  chemical  composition  and  in 
the  decompositions  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  composition  of  most  of  the  different  bodies 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  generic  term  of  alcohols  is 
exhibited : — 


^«fi|»H-»^ 


e  H^e 

eaHeOorOH^e  + 

e,  Hg  e  or  eH^e  + 
e^HioOoreH^e  + 

Gj  H.^e  or  OH^e  + 

eeHnOoreH^e  4- 

69  Hj.eorOH^e  -f 

e,.iL,eoreH4e  +  li  i^iQ 
ei;H;,eoreH,e  4-  15  (^h,) 
ejjH^seoreH^e  4-  26  (eu,) 


a  (Pig 

4  {tig 


BoOiac 

Point 

'    -K.    ' 

•c.    • 

1499 

<>§■« 

173- 1 

7«-3 

305 

96 

336  (P) 

108 

'^'L. 

133 

300  (P) 

149 

Wood  spirit     .... 
Alcohol  (ethylic  alcohol) 
Tritylic  (propylic)  alcohol  . 
Tetrjlic  (butylic)  alcohol    . 
Amylic  alcohol  (foupel  oil) 
Hexylic  (caproic)  alcohol    , 
Octylic  (caprylic)  alcohol    . 
Laurylic  alcohol  .... 
Oetylic  alcohol  (ethal)    .    . 
Geirlic  alcohol     .... 
Meliseylic  alcohol      .     .     . 

Now,  on  inspecting  the  formulae  of  the  alcohols  contained  in 
the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  first  six 
compounds  contains  a  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  less 
by  6H2  than  the  compound  immediately  beneath  it:  so  that 
each  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  analogous  to  wood  spirit, 
but  containing  a  certain  additional  number  of  multiples  of  the 
hydro-carbon  6Hj.  Bodies  of  analogous  properties  which  stand 
thus  related  to  each  other,  or  which  differ  by  a  multiple  of  OHg, 
are  said  to  be  -homologous  (from  ofioc,  like,  Xoyoc,  a  word) 
because  a  similar  description  is  applicable  to  each  member  of 
the  series.  Wood  spirit  and  fousel  oil,  as  well  as  ethal  and 
cerylic  alcohol,  are  termed  homologues  of  wine  alcohol.  These 
different  compounds  may  be  represented  under  a  common  for- 
mula, viz.,  (©jiHj^+gO),  where  n  represents  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or 
any  whole  number.  The  boiling  point  of  these  homologous 
bodies,  it  will  be  observed,  rises  with  each  additional  increment 
of  en,  by  about  33°  F.    (18°  C.) 

(1059)  Collateral  Series, — This  principle  of  classification 
admits  of  extension  in  other  directions.  Every  compound  in  a 
homologous  series  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  chemical  re- 
agents furnishes  other  compounds,  differing  in  composition  from 
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that  from  which  they  are  obtained^  but  yet  bearing  a  definite 
relation  to  it.  Thus  alcohol  yields  under  various  circumstances 
ether,  aldehyd,  acetic  acid,  &c. ;  and  these  heterologous  (from 
iripoq  different,  and  Xoyoc)  or  differently  constituted  bodies  be- 
long to  collateral,  and  intimately  related,  but  different  series : 
for  it  is  found  that  the  different  members  of  a  homologous  series 
exhibit  an  analogous  deportment  when  submitted  to  similar 
chemical  reagents,  and  furnish  derivatiTc  series  in  which  the 
homology  is  still  preserved.  We  may  exemplify  the  formation  of 
these  collateral  series  in  the  derivatives  obtained  from  the 
alcohols. 

2.  Vimc.  Acids, — ^When  ordinary  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an 
eqnal  weight  of  strong  stdphuric  acid,  a  large  portion  of  the 
alcohol  and  of  the  acid  decompose  each  other,  water  is  formed, 
whilst  a  new  compound  acid,  termed  sulphovinic  or  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid  (H,63H5,SO^)  is  produced;  one  molecule  (H^SOJ 
of  sulphuric  acid  acting  upon  the  elements  of  i  molecule 
(6jHjO)  of  alcohol,  whilst  water  in  the  proportion  of  H^O,  is 
liberated.  Now  wood  spirit,  fousel  oil,  and  each  of  the  other 
alcohols,  when  similarly  treated,  furnishes  a  compound  perfectly 
analogous  to  ethylsulphuric  acid,  as  is  represented  in  the  following 
table: — 

Df ethjlflulphuric  acid H,6  H,  8^4 

Etbyknlphuric  (salphoTinic)  acid H,6,H(  SO4 

Tritylsulphnnc  acid ^fifi^m^ 

Teta-yWlphurio  acid H,e4HgSe4 

Amylaulphuric  acid H^O^H^BOf 

the  general  formula  for  these  vinic  acids  being  (H6^Hj^+jSOJ. 

3.  Ethers, — ^If  ethylsulphuric  acid,  or  if  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
retort  and  distilled,  a  volatile  liquid  which  has  been  long  known 
under  the  name  of  ether  passes  over;  and  a  similar  body  may  be 
obtained  from  the  other  alcohols.  The  composition  of  these 
different  ethers  is  such  that  all  admit  of  being  represented  by 
formulae  which  contain  the  same  elements  as  two  atoms  of  the 
alcohol  which  yields  them,  minus  "water  in  the  proportion  of 
1  atom  or  H  jO ;  for  example  : — 

General  formula  =  O8«^8w+0s^ 

Methylic  ether  .  .  . 
Vinic  (or  ordinary)  ether 
Tritylic  (propylic)  ether  . 
Tetrylic  (butylic)  ether  . 
Amylic  ether  .  •  .  . 
i>2 
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the  general  formula  for  these  ethers  being  (€,Hj.+i)jO;  conse- 
quently they  may  be  regarded  as  being  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  residues  of  two  molecules  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  by 
the  abstraction  of  water,  in  the  proportion  of  H^O ;  for  instance — 


Aloohol. 


Btb«r. 


a6jH  jO — H  jO = 6^HjqO  ; 

or,  generally,  a  O.Hj^+jO—  11^0={eji^+^\e. 

4.  Bydrochhric  and  other  corresponding  Ethers, — K,  further, 
alcohol  be  treated  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  oy  hydriodic 
acid,  instead  of  with  sulphuric  acid,  water  is  separated,  and 
chloride,  bromide,  or   iodide  of  ethyl  is  formed :  for  example ; 

€gH,e + HarrejHgCi  -h  H3O. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  analogy  and  the  homology  of 
these  compounds: — 


Compoaiidi. 

OhloridA. 

Bromid*. 

Iodide. 

Lwjri  .    .    .    (63 Hf), 
Trityl  (propyl)  (e,H,), 
Tetryl  (butyl)  (e,Hl 
Amyl.    .    .    (e,Hj, 

GH.Cl 

e,Tf,  CI 

6,H,  CI 
6,H,Cl 

e,H„ci 

6H,Br 
e,H,  Br 
e,H,  Br 
e^H,  Br 
e.H„Br 

eH.i 

6,11,1 

e,H,i 
e,H„i 

5.  Hydrocarbon  Radicles  of  the  Ethers. — ^When  ethyliodide 
is  sealed  up  in  a  strong  tube  and  heated  to  about  302®  (150°  C), 
in  contact  with  metallic  zinc,  iodide  of  zinc  and  a  quantity  of  a 
peculiar  hydrocarbon  (OgH^)  is  set  at  liberty.  This  substance 
has  been  termed  ethyl,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
ether,  which  has  the  composition  of  an  oxide  of  this  hydrocarbou. 
By  analogous  means  bodies  corresponding  in  composition  to  the 
radicles  of  several  of  the  other  ethers  have  also  been  isolated.  The 
general  formula  of  the  molecule  of  these  compounds  when  isolated 
may  be  represented  as  (6^Hj^+i)j;  the  atom,or  the  proportion  which 
enters  into  combination  being  represented  by  (O^Hj^+i);  thus — 

MoL  Atom. 

Methyl (GH,),  6H, 

Ethyl (6,H,),  e,H, 

Trityl  (propyl)  ....     (e.Hy),  6,H, 

Tetryl  (butyl)    ....    (e4H,),  G.H, 

Amyl (e.Hj,  G^H^ 

6.  Homologous  Hydrocarbons  of  the  form  (O^HjJ. — If  alcohol 
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be  treated  with  three  or  four  tunes  its  volnme  of  sulphuric  acid^ 
or  with  phosphoric  anhydride^  and  be  distilled^  each  molecule  of 
alcohol  loses  all  its  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  form 
of  water  (H^O)^  and  a  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^ 
(OjHJ^  which  constitutes  olefiant  gas,  is  liberated.  A  similar 
hydrocarbon  may  be  obtained  from  each  of  the  other  alcohols : — 

AlooboL  Olflft.  Om. 

For  example—  6jH.O-  U^O-Bfi^ ; 

and,  generally,  ^•H3,+gO-H,0=e,H^. 

General  Formula  =  ^«Hg, 

Ethylene  (olefiant  gas)    .     .     .  ^fi^ 

Tritylene  (propylene)       .     .     .  €,Hj 

Tetrylene  (oil  gas)      ....  Q^'H^ 

Amylene ^sHj^ 

7.  Aldehyds, — K  alcohol  be  distilled  with  oxide  ci  manganese 
and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  other  oxidizing  agents  the 
oxidating  influence  of  which  can  be  applied  with  sufficient  slow- 
ness and  regularity,  a  very  volatile  liquid  maybe  obtained  (i249)> 
each  molecule  of  which  contains  the  elements  of  one  molecule  of 
alcohol,  minus  2  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  substance  is  known  as 
aldehyd.  By  similar  means,  corresponding  compounds  may  be 
obtained  from  the  other  alcohols,  these  aldehyds  possessing  the 

General  Formula  =  6^Hjj,0 

Formic  aldehydT^!     \     \     \     \  elljO 

Acetic  aldehyd G^H^O 

Propionic  aldehyd ^s^e^ 

Butyric  aldehyd  (butyral)     .     .  G^HgO 

Valeric  aldehyd  (valeral)       .     .  GjHjqO 

the  action  of  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  (=0)  upon  one 
molecule  of  any  alcohol  is  to  convert  it  into  an  aldehyd,  with  the 
removal  of  1  atom  of  water  (H^O) ; 

AlflohoL  Aldehyd. 

e,H,o+o=G,H^e+H,e 

and,  generally,     G,Hj,+,e+0=e,H„e  +  H,0. 

8.  Homologous  Volatile  Adds. — ^The  aldehyds  are  neutral  sub- 
stances^ but  they  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  i  atom  for  eacli  molecule  of  tlie  aldehyde  and  thus  become 
converted  into  powerful  monobasic  acids^  the  general  formula  of 
these  acids  being,  H,6^Hjj,_jOy  or  O^H^^Og.  These  acid  com- 
pounds are  therefore  derived  by  a  process  of  oxidation  from  the 
alcohols ;  the  formation  of  the  aldehyd  being  the  intermediate 
stage  in  their  production :  each  molecule  of  the  alcohol,  when 
acted  on  by  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  Og,  is  converted  into  one 
molecule  of  a  corresponding  volatile  acid,  whilst  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  eliminated  in  the  form  of  water : — 

AlooboL  AMtao  AmcL 

For  example,  e^li^e+e^::zG^n^e^+ll^e; 

And,  generally,        e,Hj,+je+08=e.H5^eg  +  HgO. 

The  volatile  fatty  acids  belong  to  this  series,  which  is  indeed  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  alcohols.  Compounds  of  several  of 
these  acids  exist  in  many  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils ; 
but  chemists  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  simple 
general  method  of  reconverting  the  fatty  adds  into  alcohols, 
though  the  alcohols  are  readily  converted  into  their  corresponding 
acids.     The  more  important  of  these  acids  are  the  following : — 

General  Formula     =  He,Hg,_^Og  or  6,Hg^Oa 

Formic  acid HO  H  O,  or  0  H^  O^ 

Acetic HejHgOg  or  OjH^Oj 

Propionic HG^U^O^  or  OsH^Oj 

Butyric He^H^Oj  or  O^HgOj 

Valeric HegH^O,  or  6^  Hi^e, 

Caproic 116^  HiiO,  or  0^  HijO, 

(EnanthyUc He^HijOj  or  67  H^^Oj 

Caprylic HOg  H15O,  or  O^  Hj^Og 

Pelargonic He,  Hj^Og  or  6,  Hi^O, 

Capric HGioHij^O,  or  OioHj^O, 

Laurie H613H3JO,  or  B^^H^B^ 

Myristic Hej^Hj^O,  or  Oi^HggO, 

Palmitic HOi^HjiO,  or  G^Jl^^^O^ 

Stearic    .......  Hei,H,,eg  or  eigHj^Og 

Cerotic Hej^HgjOg  or  OgyH^^O, 

Melissic HesjHg^Oj  or  B^H^e^ 

Each  molecule  of  acid  corresponds  to  a  volumes  of  vapour  (if  H 
=  I  represent  i  vol.),  and  requires  i  atom  of  a  monad  metal  like 
potassiimi  for  its  saturation. 
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This  group  of  acids^  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the 
homologous  series,  illustrates  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the 
general  similarity  in  properties  which  always  exists  in  homologous 
bodies.  This  statement  may  appear  paradoxical  when  the  extreme 
terms  of  the  series  are  compared  together^  since  formic  acid  is  an 
exceedingly  pungent^  corrosive^  volatile  liquid^  which  requires  cool- 
ing below  32^^  in  order  to  render  it  solid^  and  it  is  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions ;  whilst  meUssic  acid  requires  a  tempera- 
ture of  192*^  (89°  C.)  for  its  fusion,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  the 
properties  of  a  fat :  but  if  we  compare  together  the  contiguous  terms 
of  the  series,  such  as  the  formic  with  the  acetic,  the  acetic  with 
the  propionic  acid,  and  so  on,  no  abrupt  change  in  properties  will 
be  perceiyed  between  the  contiguous  terms ;  each,  as  the  proportion 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases,  becomes  gradually  less  and  less 
Tolatile,  less  Aisible,  less  susceptible  of  solution  in  water,  until  we 
reach  the  true  fatty  acids.  Now  this  similarity  in  properties, 
which  is  observed  equally  in  other  groups  of  homologous  sub- 
stances, naturally  leads  to  the  supposition  that  there  must  be  a 
similarity  in  chemical  constitution.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  acids  HG^H^j^jOg  are  all  formed  upon  the 
plan  or  type  of  the  simplest  of  them,  viz.,  formic  acid.  Various 
theories  may  be  advanced  as  to  the  composition  of  formic  acid,  but 
whatever  that  composition  may  be,  we  may  imagine  with  Wurtz 
and  with  Gerhardt  that  the  other  adds  are  so  many  varieties  of 
formic  acid,  wbich  contain  ethyl,  trityl,  tetryl,  &c.,  instead  of 
hydrogen ;  for  instance : — 

Formic  acid He(H)0, 

Acetic,  or  methylformic  .     .     .  H6(6Hj)03 

Propionic,  or  ethylformic     .     .  116(63115)0, 

Butyric,  or  tritylformic  .     .     .  KelG^II^)^^ 

Valeric,  or  tetrylformic  .     .     .  H6(6^H^)6j 

a  somewhat  similar  hypothesis  might  be  extended  to  the  different 
alcohols  themselves. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  these  groups,  derived  firom  the 
alcohols  by  decomposition,  are  produced  by  an  analogous  decom- 
position of  the  several  alcohols,  and  that  they  all  preserve  a  strict 
homology  in  their  respective  groups.  This  will  be  more  easily 
traced  by  the  aid  of  the  table  in  the  next  page,  in  which  the  different 
classes  of  compounds  just  described  are  so  arranged  that  all  those 
compounds  which  are  placed  in  the  same  vertical  column  are 
homolc^ous,  whilst  those  which  are  placed  in  different  columns  are 
heterologous^  or  dissimilar  in  molecular  constitution  and  in  chemi- 
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cal  characters :  but  it  will  be  seen  that  those  bodies  in  the  same 
horizontal  line  are  all  related  to  the  same  alcohol ;  they  are  all 
formed  firom  it  by  reactions  similar  to  those  by  which  each  of  the 
corresponding  compounds  in  the  other  horizontal  lines  are  formed 
from  their  alcohol. 

Exceptions  to  this  uniformity  occur  in  the  last  column  in 
the  case  of  the  compound  ethers^  the  formula  for  which,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  represents  the  ether  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  acid  with  yinic  ether,  since  these  compoimds  have  been  more 
generally  formed  and  studied  than  any  other  kind  of  compound 
ether ;  though  in  a  few  instances  the  compoimd  ether  resulting 
from  the  union  of  the  acid  of  the  series  with  its  corresponding 
ether,  is  given,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that   such  ethers 


*  Table  to  illustrate  the  Arrangement  of 


Hydro- 
carbons. 

Positive 
Radicles. 

Simple  Ethers. 

Sulphides. 

Chlorides. 

Alcohols. 

e«H^ 

^wHja+i 

or  when  free 

(0«H^+i)j 

efci^ 

^«Hj»+iCl 

^fiHj»+je 

or 
H       ]^ 

1.  e  Hj 

2.  e,  H, 

3:1:1!: 

nil 

7.  e,  H^, 

8.  63  H,e 

9.  e.  His 
10.  e^oH^ 

II. 

(eH^), 

(e  H,)5e 
(e,Hj,e 

(6,gHjj,e 

(6  H,)^ 
(e,H.),8 

OH,  a 

€,H,  CI 

e.H.  CI 
e,H,  CI 
e^HijCi 

esHi^ci 

eH.He 
e,H.  He 
e.H,  He 
e,H,  He 

OjHuHe 

e^HjgHe 
egUijiie 

12. 

13- 
14. 

lo!  eieH„ 

ejjHjjHe 

(ei.Hj,e 

(e..H„)^ 

ejfJuLg|C>i 

OijHjjHe 

19. 

20.  e^H^o 
27.  e^Hs4 
30.  e^Hjo 

^1^  ii|f  lie 

^soHeiHe 

Relation  to| 
Hydrogen  J 

H 
H 

HP 

gl« 

Ha 

> 

H 
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might  in  all  cases  be  fonned  if  any  sufficient  inducement  to  their 
preparation  existed ;  or  if  the  materials  required  were  sufficiently 
abundant. 

The  column  headed  mercaptans  contains  a  series  of  com- 
poxmds  which  correspond  to  the  alcohols^  and  are  strictly  analogous 
to  them ;  they  contain  sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxygen ;  the  ntl- 
phides  are  analogous  in  like  manner  to  the  ethers ;  and  there  are 
bromides  and  iodides,  which  are  not  included  in  the  table^  analo- 
gous to  the  chlorides.  The  quantities  represented  by  the  formulse 
given  in  the  table  yield,  in  all  cases  where  the  compound  is  vola- 
tile without  decomposition^  2  volumes  of  vapour  if  H  =  i  be 
taken  as  1  vol.  In  this  table  many  blanks  occur,  which  could 
in  most  cases  be  fiUed  up  if  the  compounds  which  correspond  to 


Compounds  in  Homologous  Series. 


Mercaptans. 

Aldehyds. 

Volatile  Acids. 

Compound  Ethers. 

e.H^,s 

e,H^e 

enRfne, 

^«H2»+i6i,H„H-i^3 

or 

or 

or 

or 

€.H^+l7g 

^»H,»-iO 

H6„Hj»_i92 

en,  H8 

6H  e,H 

He  H  e. 

e  HjO  H  Oj       I. 

e,H,HS  ' 

e.HaO.H 

Tie,  H5  Os 

62  Hj  Oj  Hj  Oj       3. 

OjHj  0,H 

He,  H.e, 

e,  H,  e,  H,  e,     3. 

e,H.  HS 

^^Hy  OfJtl 

He,  R,  03 

e,  H,  64  Hj  0,     4. 

e.HjjHS 

6(110  0,H 

He,  H,e, 

Gj  H„e,  H,  e,      s. 
e,  H,  e,  H„ej     6. 

OqH||0»H 

He,ll,,9, 

OjUljOyU. 

He^  H,,e, 

e,H.e,H„e,     7. 

Oj  Hj  6g  H15O2       8. 

He^  Hj^Bj 

He,  11^,0, 

6,  Hg  Og  H17O3       9. 

OioH„e,H 

He,„H,A 

Oj  Hj  eioHijO,      10. 
II. 

eaHjeijH^es    13. 

H^ul^M^f 

13- 

11^14^87^1 

e,H.e„H^e,    14. 

V|ffi|gtLo 

^ie^8i^»^ 

H6,5HjiOa 

e,  H4  OigH^e,    id! 

11^18^86^8 

19. 

HejoHjgO] 

ao. 

HOjyHjjO, 

%^u%^u%     27. 

HeggH^fOA 

30. 

2!» 

HP 
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them  presented  sufficient  interest  to  induce  the  chemist  to  pre- 
pare them.  New  compounds  are  indeed  being  continually  added 
to  the  list.  By  thus  mapping  out  the  territory  which  has  been 
explored,  the  progress  of  future  research  is  materially  aided^  and 
each  new  compound^  as  it  is  discovered^  more  readily  falls  into 
its  true  place^  while  its  relations  to  other  bodies  previously  known 
are  anticipated^  and  readily  verified. 

Exact  observations  upon  the  crystalline  form  of  homologous 
bodies  are  still  wanted ;  but  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  homo- 
logous compounds  are  isomorphous,  though  this  is  not  by  any 
means  uniformly  true.  The  barytic  methyl-sulphate  and  ethyl- 
sulphate  appear  to  be  isomorphous ;  such  is  the  case  also  with  the 
alums  formed  with  aluminic  sulphate  by  the  sulphates  of  the 
alcohol  bases^  methylia^  ethylia^  amylia,  and  trimethylia ;  but  the 
double  salts  formed  by  the  hydrochlorates  of  these  bases  with 
platinic  chloride  are  decidedly  not  isomorphous.  The  double  salt 
of  hydrochlorate  of  trimethylia  and  platinic  chloride  is  isomor- 
phous with  the  corresponding  salt  of  ammonia ;  but  the  cor- 
responding double  salt  of  ethylia  crystallizes  in  rhombohedra^  and 
that  of  diethylia  in  oblique  prisms. 

(1060)  Theory  of  Compound  Radicles. — ^Liebig  explained  the 
similarity  in  properties  between  the  terms  of  homologous  series  by 
supposing  the  existence  in  each^  of  a  certain  group  of  elements 
which  he  regarded  as  the  radicle  of  the  series.  He,  in  fact,  made 
the  theory  of  compound  radicks,*  as  it  is  termed,  the  basis  of  his 
classification,  and  defined  organic  chemistry  to  be  the  chemistry 
of  compound  radicles.  According  to  this  supposition,  the  basis 
of  each  ether  is  a  hydrocarbon,  from  which  all  the  heterologous 
bodies  of  the  series,  or  bodies  not  analogous  in  composition,  are 
derived :  for  example, 


Compound  Badiele, 
Methyl    ....    (eHJ 
Ethyl      ....    (e,H,) 
Amyl      ....    (6,Hii) 

Aleoholy  or  ffydraied  Oxide. 
Wood  spirit  .  .  (6  H.)  HO 
Alcohol  ....  (G,H.)  He 
PoiweloU  .    .    .    (e,H„)He 


Mher,  or  Oxide  of  the  Badiole. 
Methylio  ether    .  (6  H,),e 
£thylic  ether      .  (6,H|),e 
Amylic  ether     .  (6,Hn),0 

Compound  EtHer, 
Pormiate  of  methyl  .  (eHJ   (611)0, 
AceUte  of  ethyl    .    .  (6,Hj)  (e,Hje, 
Valerate  of  amyl  .    .  (e^Ha)  (e,H,)e, 


Upon  this  theory  the  simple  ethers  are  oxides  of  the  peculiar  electro- 


*  The  German  term  reuiikal  (from  the  Latin  radix,  a  root)  is  commonly, 
bat  inaccurately,  translated  radical^  which  is  properly  an  adjective,  the  word 
radicle  being  the  appropriate  rendering. 
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positive  hydrocarbon  which  forms  the  radicle  of  the  series ;  the 
alcohols  are  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  same  radicle^  and  the  so- 
called  hydrochloric,  hydrobroinic,  hydriodic,  and  hydrosulphnric 
ethers,  are  compounds  in  which  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  snl- 
phnr  have  united  with  the  radicle — just  as  in  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  a  metal ;  whilst  the  compound  group  termed  ethyl 
(GjH^)  discharges  a  function  in  these  compounds  analogous  to 
that  of  potassium  in  its  salts :  for  example,  calling  ethyl  (6gHJ  =Et, 
the  two  series  would  run  as  follows : — 


Potassic  oxide    .    K^O 

Ethylic  oxide     . 

.  Et,e 

Potassic  chloride  KCl 

Ethylic  chloride 

.  EtCl 

Potassic  iodide  .    KI 

Ethylic  iodide    . 

.  EtI 

Potassic  sulphide  K^S 

Ethylic  sulphide 

.  EtjS 

The  mercaptans  correspond  in  composition  to  alcohol  in  which  the 
place  of  the  oxygen  is  supplied  by  sulphur ;  whilst  the  compound 
ethers,  such  as  the  formic,  the  acetic,  and  the  valeric,  are  regarded 
in  the  light  of  salts,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  formic,  the  acetic, 
or  valeric  add  is  displaced  by  methyl,  ethyl,  or  some  other 
compound  radicle,  by  which  its  acid  properties  are  completely 
neutralized. 

It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  compound  radicles  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  substances  which  have  not  been  isolated, 
and  also  of  many  which  probably  have  no  separate  existence. 
The  theory  indeed  cannot  be  supposed  to  afford  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  molecular  constitution  of  organic  bodies ;  but  it  is 
a  convenient  fiction,  which  materially  facilitates  the  retention  of 
their  composition  in  the  memory,  and  the  comprehension  of  the 
metamorphoses  which  such  compounds  experience.  One  of  the 
first  groups  to  which  it  was  systematically  applied  by  Liebig  and 
Wohler  was  that  derived  from  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
This  oil  was  regarded  by  these  chemists  as  containing  an  organic 
radicle,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  benzoyl  fO^H.O),  and 
which  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  by  the  symbol  Bz. 
Although  imsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  isolate  this  radicle,  they 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  group  of  which  it  was  supposed  to 
oonsist  from  one  elementary  substance  to  another,  and  in  causing 
it  to  enter  into  combination  with  other  organic  groups ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  this  hypothesis  they  were  enabled  to  give  as  simple  and 
mtelligible  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  compounds  derived 
from  the  oil  were  formed,  as  though  they  had  been  dealing  with  the 
salts  or  other  compounds  of  a  metal.     The  advantages  thus  ob- 
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tained  may  be  rendered  evident  by  comparing  the  empirical 
formnlsB  of  these  compounds  with  those  in  which  the  organic 
radicle  is  assumed  to  be  present  :— 


Empirical 
FormvlA. 


Oil  of  bitter  almonds    .  6,11,0 

Benzoic  acid   ....  O^H^O, 

Chlorinated  compound  .  BjUfiCl 

Sulphur  compound   ,    .  6i4H,^j0^9 

Cyanogen  compound     .  OgH^ON 


eyH,e=Bz 


BzH,  Benzoyl  hydride 

HBzO,  Benzoyl  hydrated  oxide 

BzOl,  Benzoyl  chloride 

Bz,9,  Benzoyl  sulphide 

BzCy,  Benzoyl  cyanide 


It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  many  substances  corre- 
sponding in  composition  to  certain  of  the  organic  radicles  may  be 
isolated.  The  existence  of  cyanogen  as  an  electro-negative  organic 
radicle,  and  the  remarkable  analogy  in  its  mode  of  combination  to 
that  of  chlorine  and  the  halogens,  were  known  long  before  Idebig 
had  attempted  to  generalize  the  theory  of  organic  radicles.  Bunsen 
subsequently  isolated  kakodyl  (©jH^As),,  which  is  an  excellent 
representative  of  the  electro-positive  class  of  radicles,  and  other 
bodies  of  analogous  composition  have  since  been  obtained ;  whilst 
several  compounds  having  the  composition  of  such  radicles  as  ethyl 
and  methyl,  which  are  supposed  to  form  the  bases  of  the  alcohols 
and  ethers,  have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  form  by  the  valuable 
researches  of  Frankland  and  others. 

(1061)  Theory  of  Isolated  Radicles — Atoms  and  Molectdes. — 
The  recent  progress  of  research  has  rendered  it  very  probable  that 
the  bodies  thus  isolated  are  not  really  the  radicles  that  they  were 
once  supposed  to  be.  Later  writers  indeed  usually  follow  Gerhardt, 
who  expressly  rejects  isolability  as  constituting  any  part  of  his 
idea  of  a  radicle  (Trait6,  t.  iv.  p.  569).  He  says:  '*  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that,  in  speaking  of  a  radicle,  I  do  not  indicate 
any  substance  under  the  form  and  with  the  properties  which  it 
would  have  in  an  isolated  condition ;  but  I  distinguish  by  it  simply 
the  proportion  in  which  certain  elements,  or  groups  of  elements, 
may  be  substituted  for  others,  or  may  be  transferred  from  one 
body  to  another  in  the  process  of  double  decomposition.*' 

A  radicle  may  consist  of  a  single  elementary  atom,  and  it 
then  forms  a  simple  radicle ;  or  it  may  consist  of  a  group  of  atoms, 
in  which  case  it  constitutes  a  compound  radicle. 

Bodies  when  in  combination  present  characters  and  properties 
very  different  from  those  which  they  exhibit  in  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  their  fi-ee  or  isolated  condition.  The  chemical  attrac- 
tions of  bodies  in  their  '  nascent  state,'  or  at  the  moment  of  their 
liberation  from  combination  with  others,  are  by  all  chemists  ad- 
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mitted  to  be  much  more  active  than  those  which  they  possess  in 
their  '  free  state/ 

In  fact^  it  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  at  least  the  monad 
elementary  substances  in  their  imcombined  condition  are  in  reality 
unknown  to  us^ — such  so-called  elementary  bodies  being  really 
compounds  of  at  least  two  atoms  of  the  true  element  with  each  other. 

Hydrogen  gas,  for  example,  is  not  simply  H,  but  is  H^  or  „[,  or 

hydride  of  hydrogen ;  metallic  potassium  is  not  simply  K,  but  K„ 

or  ^v,  or  potasside  of  potassium ;  in  like  manner  chlorine  gas  is 

or  chloride  <^  chlorine.     This  yiew  has  also  been  extended 


to  the  monatomic  so-called  compound  organic  radicles ;  cyanogen 

ON) 
gas  being  not  6N,  but  p^  >,  or  cyanide  of  cyanc^en ;  and  liquid 

kakodyl  is  xrA>  or  kakodylide  of  kakodyl.     Indeed,  it  admits  of 

experimental  proof  in  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  methyl  ( [  209),  that 
the  formula  which  represents  the  molecule  of  the  compound  must 

be  thus  doubled,  the  molecule  of  methyl  being  truly    piTT^fjOr 

OH) 
methyUde  of  methyl;  that  of  ethyl  being  p^Tr'fi  ^^  cthylide  of 

ethyl ;  that  of  acetic  anhydride,  riTj^rA^}    or    acetic    acetate; 

and  80  on. 

The  important  influence  which  this  view  has  exerted  and  is 
still  exerting  upon  the  progress  of  the  science,  renders  it  necessary 
to  develop  it  somewhat  further. 

A  distinction  has  already  been  drawn  {note,  p.  29,  part  I.) 

between,  1.  the  Atom,  or  smallest  and  chemically  indivisible  particle 

of  each  element  which  can  exist  in  a  compound  united  with  other 

particles  either  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  but 

which  is  not  known  in  a  separate  form ;  and  2.  the  Molecule,  or  the 

smallest  quantity  of  any  elementary  substance  which  is  capable  of 

existing  in  a  $eparate  form.     H,  for  instance,  indicates  the  atom 

H) 
of  hydrogen,   whilst  ^  >  represents  its  molecule. 

The  molecule  of  a  compound  must,  it  is  obvious,  consist  of  at 
least  two  atoms,  since  it  cannot  consist  of  less  than  one  atom^  of 
at  least  two  different  kinds  of  matter ;  and  in  like  manner  it  is 
probable  that  the  molecules  of  the  bodies  hitherto  described  as 
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isolated  elements  are,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  monads,  and  triads^ 
compounds  of  the  element  with  itself.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it 
must  happen  that  when  such  bodies  unite  with  other  so-called 
elements  of  the  same  group,  the  act  of  combination  is  in  most 
cases  attended  by  double  decomposition,  and  not  by  direct  union. 
When,  for  example,  hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  change  should  be  thus  represented : — 


H]  +  C1)     H|     H) 


the  equation  indicating  that  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
molecule  of  this  gas  changes  places  with  one  of  the  atoms  of 
chlorine  in  the  molecule  of  chlorine  gas  :  and  the  residt  is,  the 
formation  of  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

In  further  justification  of  this  yiew,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  uni- 
form result  of  observation,  that  in  all  the  reactions  in  which 
chlorine  gas  is  concerned,  not  one  is  known  in  which  less  than 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  is  required ;  take,  for  example,  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  Dutch  liquid  (488) : — 


e,H,Cl,+ Clg=63H3Cl3  +  HCl 
e^HjCt  +  C1,=6,H,C1^+ HCl 

e,HjCi^-hCi,=e3H  CI5+HC1 

G,H  CI5  -h  Cl,=Gj     Cl^ + Ha 


And  the  same  is  true  in  all  other  cases.  Hence  it  has  been  con- 
cluded on  chemical  grounds,  independently  of  physical  considera- 
tions equally  strong,  that  the  smallest  particle  of  chlorine  which 
can  exist  in  the  free  state — ^its  molecule,  in  short — must  contain 
two  atoms  of  chlorine. 

A  similar  necessity  for  the  presence  of  at  least  two  atoms  of 
bromine,  and  of  iodine,  has  been  observed  in  every  reaction  in 
which  they  take  part ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  hydrogen 
and  of  all  the  metals  which  correspond  to  hydrogen  in  atomic 
character.  Many  of  the  simpler  compound  substances  may  be 
indeed  looked  upon  as  intermediate  between  the  elements  or  the 
radicles  which  enter  into  their  formation ;  as  for  instance, 

1.  Hydrogen     .     .     HH 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid   HCl 

3.  Chlorine  .     .     .     ClCl 


Sodium  .     . 

.     NaNa 

Sodic  iodide 

.     Nal 

Iodine     .     . 

.     II 
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1.  Potassium     •  KK 

2.  Hydrocyanic  acid    K(6N) 

3.  Cyanogen      .       (ON)  (ON) 


Bromine      .     .     .    BrBr 
Ethyl  bromide  .     .    (G^HJEr 
Ethyl      .     .        (e,H,)(e,H,) 


In  hke  manner  the  hydrated  alkalies  and  the  ordinary  acids 
may  be  regarded  as  compounds  intermediate  between  water  and 
the  anhydrous  oxides.  So  also  hydropotassic  sulphide  is  inter- 
mediate between  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  dipotassic  sulphide^ 
and  mercaptan  between  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  diethyl  sul- 
phide : — 


1.  Water       ....     HH0 

2.  Potassic  hydrate       .      KH0 

3.  Anhydrous  potash     .     KK0 


Water HHO 

Hypochlorous  acid       .     HC10 
Hypochlorous  anhydride  CICIO 


1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  HHS 

2.  Hydropotassic  sulphide  KHS 

3.  Dipotassic  sulphide  .       KKS 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  HHS 
Mercaptan  .  .  .  H(6jHb)S 
Diethyl  sulphide  (e,H5)(G,H5)S 


And  upon  this  view  an  argument  has  been  founded  for  regarding 
the  formula  of  water  as  H^O^  and  not  as  HO^  and  that  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  as  K^S,  not  HS. 

It  is  indeed  frequently  upon  the  formation  of  such  interme- 
diate compounds  that  the  most  probable  inference  respecting  the 
magnitude  of  the  molecule  of  a  body,  the  vapour  density  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained,  is  founded ;  for  in  no  case  can  any  such 
intennediate  compound  be  formed,  unless  two  atoms  of  each  of 
tlie  original  bodies  concerned  in  the  reaction  take  part  in  the 
metamorphoses  under  consideration.  For  example,  it  is  hence 
wged  that  the  molecule  of  ethylic  (or  ordinary)  ether  cannot  be 
less  than  (O^H^qO)  because  of  the  existence  of  the  compound 
methyl-ethylic  ether,  which  is  a  body  intermediate  between  ethylic 
ether  and  methylic  ether  :  for  we  have 


Stbylie  eCber. 


It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  direct  combination  between  two  bodies:  the  molecules  of 
compounds  frequently  exhibit  the  power  of  imiting  in  this 
manner,  in  which  case  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  new  body 
is  smaller  than  the  sum  of  those  of  its  components :  in  other 
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words,  condensation  occurs.  When,  for  instance,  i  molectde  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  i  of  chlorine  unite,  they  form  i  molecule  of 
oxychloride  of  carbon;  60  +  Clg,  yielding  €0Clg.  i  mole- 
cule of  mercury  and  i  of  chlorine  yield  one  of  corrosive  sublimate ; 
Hg+Cl3=HgClg;  and  i  molecule  of  ethylene  and  i  of  bromine 
yield  i  of  bromide  of  ethylene,  6,H^-fBrg=6gH^Brg.  In  like 
maimer,  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases  combine  directly ; 
H3N  +  HCl  becoming  H^NCl.  Nitric  oxide  with  oxygen  forms 
peroxide  of  nitrogen;  N0+O  becoming  NO,.  Trichloride  of 
antimony  and  chlorine  yield  the  pentachloride  of  antimony; 
SbCl3+Cl2=SbClg.  It  may  indeed  be  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
that  whenever  a  body  formed  upon  the  type  of  ammonia  com- 
bines with  a  body  formed  on  the  type  of  hydrochloric  acid,  that 
direct  or  additive  combination  occurs  :  though  these  are  not 
the  only  compoimds  which  exhibit  this  tendency;  for  example, 
aldehyd  {B^Kfi)  combines  directly  with  0  to  form  acetic  acid, 
(GjH^Oj).  Double  salts  belong  to  a  different  category,  although 
nearly  always  formed  by  this  additive  process,  as  when  per- 
chloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  unite,  2KCl-f 
PtCl^  yielding  2KCl,PtCl^:  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  such 
combination  exists  only  so  long  as  the  compound  is  in  the  solid 
form;  whereas  the  other  bodies,  previously  cited,  are  known  in 
the  aeriform  condition,  in  which  state  the  relations  by  volume  of 
the  molecules  of  different  compounds  are  definite,  whilst  we 
know  but  little  of  the  relative  volumes  of  solid  molecules. 

(1062)  Arguments  for  doubling  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Oxygen. — 
We  can  now  review  with  advantage  the  chemical  line  of  argu- 
ment which  has  induced  chemists  to  adopt  the  proposal  of 
Oerhardt  to  double  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  of  sulphur,  and 
of  carbon,  and  of  several  other  important  elements. 

In  support  of  this  measure  it  is  urged  in  the  case  of  oxygen 
and  sulphur,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  number  of  the  compounds  which  these  elements 
form  with  other  bodies,  when  such  compounds  are  compared  with 
the  compounds  which  chlorine  and  bromine  are  known  to  form 
with  the  same  bo^es : — so  that  there  are  numerous  oxides  and 
sulphides  which  have  no  corresponding  representatives  among 
the  chlorides  and  bromides.  This  fact  will  be  rendered  evident 
by  an  examination  of  the  following  table,  where  a  certain 
number  of  the  compounds  of  each  of  these  elements  are  enu- 
merated:— 
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Ozidae. 


Bolphidat. 


ChloridM. 


BromidM. 


Water 
I.         HHe 

Canstio  potash 
3.         £He 

AshydroQA  potash 
KEe 

Aleohol 

Potassmm  alcohol 
(6,HJK,e 

Ether 

:(6,H.)  (e,H,)e 

Acetic  acid 

7.  (e,H,e)H,e 

Argentie  acetate 

"    (e,H,e)Ag,e 

Acetic  ether 

[eMfi)  (e.H,)e 

Acetic  anhydride 

10.  (efifi)  (e^Ufi)e 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
HHS 

Hydropotassio  sulphide 
HKS 

Dipotawie  sulphide 
KES 

Mercaptan 
(e,H,)  H,9 

Potassic  mercaptide 
(e,H,)  K,9 

Ethyl  disulphide 

(e,H.)  (e,k,)9 

Thiacetic  acid 
(ejH,e)  H,B 

Argentic  thiacetate 
(e,H,e)Ag,8 

Thiacetic  ether 
Thiacetic  anhydride 

(e,H.e)  (e,fl,e)8 


mic  acid 
HBr 


Uydrochlo-  ]   I    Hydrohro- 
nc  acid      >        mic  acid 
HCl      )  I 

Wanting. 

Potassic    1   I      Potassic 

chloride     >  hromide 

KCl       )   I        EBr 

Wanting. 


^   I      Potassic      ^ 
>  hromide      > 

J  I        KBr         J 


Wanting. 


Ethyl 
chlonde 

(e,Hjci 


)  I  Ethyl  ) 
>  hromide  > 
)   I     (e,H.)Br     ) 


Wanting. 
Wanting. 
Wanting. 


Acetjrl 
chloride 

(e,H,e)Ci 


1  I     ^^\y^    ) 

>         hromide      > 
J  I     (e,H,e)Br  J 


In  all  cases^  intermediate  oxides  and  sulphides^  such  as  those 
shown  at  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  9,  may  be  traced,  whilst  in  no  case 
can  any  intermediate  chlorides  or  bromides  be  formed :  in  other 
words,  two  different  radicles  may  be  united  into  one  compound  • 
when  oxygen  or  sulphur  is  combined  with  them ;  whilst  this  is 
never  tbe  case  with  chlorine  or  with  bromine.  Hence  it  is 
argaed,  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  of  sulphur  indicated  by 
0  and  S  in  the  foregoing  formulae  are  not  really  two  atoms,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  but  rather  that  they  represent  an  indi- 
visible whole,  or,  in  fact,  one  atom.  In  consequence  of  this,  two 
atoms  of  each  of  the  other  elements  or  radicles  are  united  with 
0  or  S,  and  are  held  together  as  one  group,  owing  to  the  indi- 
risibility  of  the  quantities  of  the  elements  represented  by  the 
symbols  O  and  S.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non-existence  of  such 
intermediate  compounds,  or  compounds  containing  two  different 
elements  or  radicles,  amongst  the  chlorides  and  the  bromides,  is 
an  indication  that  no  such  cause  of  union  exists  in  the  atomic 
constitution  of  chlorine  and  of  bromine ;  but  that  the  quantities 
represented  respectively  by  the  symbols  CI  and  Br  correspond 
truly  to  the  atoms  of  these  bodies. 

The  different  metamorphoses  which  many  bodies  undergo 
8  B 
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under  the  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  certain  sulphuretted,  and 
on  the  other  of  certain  chlorinated  compounds,  have  been  further 
adduced  in  support  of  this  view. 

When,  for  instance,  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  a 
sulphuretted  body  such  as  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  a  single 
new  sulphuretted  body  is  formed ;  but  when  the  same  compounds 
are  acted  upon  by  a  body  which  furnishes  chlorine,  such  as  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  two  new  chlorinated  derivatives  are  pro- 
duced ;  for  example : — 


AloohoL  M«rcftptan.  o^anlphide. 


M«rcftptan.  o^ai 


a[(€,H,)H,e]  +P,S,=a[(e,H,)H,S]  +P,S,e, 

Aoetio  add.  Thiaoetio  aoid. 

a[(egH,e)H,e]  +p,s,=a[(e,H,o)H,s]  +p,s,e, ,- 

whilst 

Hrdro- 
Aloohol.  Bthji  obloride.  cuorio         Phosphorio 

aoid.  ozycUoride. 


(egHj)H,0+Pa5=[(e,H5)  Cl  and  HCl]  +PC1,0  ; 

Aoetio  add.  Aoetjl  ohloride. 

(eaHjO)  H,0  +  PCl5=  [(OaHjO)  ci  and  HCl]  -^VCl^e. 

The  groups  63H5  and  H,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  groups  O^HjO 
.  and  H  on  the  other,  are  held  together  by  the  indivisible  quantity 
0  or  S ;  whilst  they  separate  into  two  distinct  bodies  as  soon 
as  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  the  oxygen,  because  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  (Clg)  which  displaces  the  quantity  of  oxygen  (O)  is 
really  not  a  single  atom,  but  two  atoms. 

Analogous  reasoning  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  the 
compounds  of  carbon,  the  ordinary  atomic  weight  of  which  has 
also  been  doubled  on  similar  grounds. 

Selenium  and  tellurium,  from  their  analogy  with,  sulphur,  are 
also  indicated  with  double  atomic  weights ;  and  we  have  already, 
on  other  grounds,  shown  the  advantage  of  doubling  that  of  silicon 
and  of  certain  of  the  metals.  These  new  atomic  weights  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  still  employed  by  many  chemists  by  the 
use  of  italics,  or  still  better,  of  barred  letters.  We  have,  in  the 
last  volimie,  pointed  out  that  if  it  be  desired  to  translate  formule 
written  with  the  new  symbols  into  those  formerly  made  use  of, 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  multiply  the  numbers  of  the  atoms  of 
oxygen,  sulphur,  carbon,  and  the  other  elements  indicated  with 
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barred  symbols  by  2,  whilst  the  plain  letters  remaiii  unaltered; 
for  instance : — 

OgH^Oj  :=  C^H^O^;       KHSO4  ^  KHSgOg. 

(1063)  Chemical  Types. — ^The  homologous  series  of  the  alcohols 
which  has  already  been  briefly  reviewed  (1059)  ^^  ^^  representa- 
tives among  the  simpler  compounds  contained  in  the  department 
of  inorganic  chemistry;  for  by  deducting  %  (6H3)  from  the 
formula  of  the  molecule  .  of  methyl  and  the  compounds  of  the 
methylic  group  (contained  in  the  horizontal  line  i  in  the  Table, 
p.  40),  we  arrive  at  hydrogen  and  some  of  its  most  important 
compounds  of  simple  constitution.  For  example,  the  molecule  of 
methyl,  if  deprived  of  2  (OH,)  would  leave  a  residue  consisting 
only  of  hydrogen ;  (OHg)^  —  ^(^Hj)  =  Hj.  The  molecule  of  me- 
thylic ether  deprived  of  2  (©H^)  would  leave  water;  {€Hj)jO  — 
2  (6Hg)  =  HgO :  the  residue  from  each  molecule  of  methyl  sulphide 
and  of  methylic  mercaptan  would  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Methyl  chloride  after  a  deduction  of  OHg  would  become  hydro- 
chloric add.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  radicles  methyl,  ethyl, 
tiityl,  tetryl,  amyl,  &c.,  are  bodies  which  correspond  to  hydrogen, 
and  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  homologues  of  a  series  in  which 
hydrogen  forms  the  lowest  term;  that  the  simple  ethers  and 
alcohols  are  homologues  of  water,  whilst  the  chlorides  and  iodides 
are  homologues  of  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acid,  and  the 
sulphides  and  mercaptans  are  homologues  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
Water,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  may,  therefore,  be 
r^;arded  as  the  patterns  or  types  upon  which  these  several  bodies 
are  formed. 

This  idea  of  referring  organic  compounds  to  some  simple 
representative  or  type  was  systematically  worked  out  by  Laurent 
and  by  Gerhardt. 

The  four  principal  types  to  which  most  of  the  compounds  of 
organic  chemistry  are  referred  are  the  following : — 

1 .  The  metallic  or  hydrogen  type     .      „, 


2.  The  oxide  or  water  type     •     •     •     rr/ 

H' 

3.  The  nitride  or  ammonia  type  .     .     H' 

H' 
H' 

TJ/ 

4.  The  marsh  gas  type      ....„, 

b2  H' 


or   Hjj 


O",  or  H,0j 
■N"',orHjNj 

.e'^  or  H^e. 
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It  is  important  to  remark^  that  many  bodies  are  referred  to 
the  same  type^  though  they  present  no  analogy  in  chemical  pro- 
perties, either  to  it  or  to  each  other.  The  various  radicles  which 
have  been  proved  or  assumed  to  exist  in  organic  compounds  vary 
in  character  as  much  as  the  elementary  bodies  themselves.  Some, 
like  cyanogen  (6N),  being  strongly  electro-negative,  may  be 
arranged  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  double  converging  series ;  such  as  the  following : — 


ASSIUM. 

Ohlorine. 

SODIUM. 

OXYGEN. 

CALCIUM. 

SULPHUR. 

IRON. 

GOLD. 

&C. 

fee. 

ANTIMONY. 

ARSENICUM  : 

whilst  others,  like  aldehyd  and  acetone,  agree  with  arsenicum  and 
antimony  in  occupying  a  central  or  intermediate  position;  and 
others,  like  kakodyl  (O^HgAs)  and  the  metallic  derivatives  of 
alcohol,  would  be  arrauged  with  the  electro-positive  bodies, 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  &c.,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  such 
a  series.  When  we  compare  together  different  compounds  belong- 
ing to  the  same  series,  a  progressive  change  in  properties  is 
observed,  so  that  the  differences  observable  between  any  two 
such  compounds  become  greater,  the  wider  is  the  interval 
between  the  respective  places  in  the  series  of  the  two  terms  sub- 
mitted to  the  comparison.  Following' this  idea  to  its  extreme 
limits,  the  same  type  may  therefore  comprehend  bodies  belonging 
to  the  three  classes  of  adds,  of  bases,  and  of  neutral  bodies ;  the 
acids  or  electro-negative  bodies  being  at  one  extremity  of  the 
series,  and  the  neutral  bodies  occupying  the  intermediate  positions, 
provided  that  the  bases  or  electro-positive  bodies  be  arranged  at 
the  opposite  extremity. 

These  types  are  to  be  regarded  as  types  of  double  decomposition ; 
and  are  chiefly  useful  as  representing  the  fact  that  the  bodies 
which  are  referred  to  them  experience  a  similar  mode  of  decom- 
position when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same  chemical 
reagents. 

The  application  of  these  types  to  the  compounds  of  organic 
chemistry  will  be  best  understood  by  means  of  a  few  examples : — 

I.  The  hydrogen  or  metallic  type  ]„, . 

To  this  class  may  be  referred  the  monad  metals,  as  well  as  the . 
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dyad  metals^  such  as  zinc  and  cadmium^  of  which  the  molecule 
consists  of  a  single  atom ;  and  amongst  organic  compounds^  the 
radicles  of  the  monatomic  alcohols,  the  hypothetical  oxidized 
radicles  of  the  monatomic  acids,  certain  bodies  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  different  monatomic  radicles,  such  as  the  aldehyds 
and  the  ketones,  as  well  as  the  dyad  organic  radicles  of  which  the 
molecule  consists  of  a  single  compound  atom,  such  as  ethylene— e.^. 


Potassium . 


{ 

Methyl  (methyl  methylide)       ...     i 
Ethyl  (ethyl  ethylide) 


K 
K 

OH, 


^\^^^ .•     •  •  (w 

Aldehyd  (acetyl  hydride)     •     .     .     .     j    *    * 

Acetone  (acetyl  methylide)       .     .     .      ]/i^tt* 

Zinc Zn'' 

Ethylene  (olefiant  gas) (^jHJ'^ 

Hydrochloric  acid  was  originally  proposed  by  Gerhardt  as  an 

additional  typical  body^  but  the  hydrochloric  add  type  pi  [is  now 

usually  included  under  the  hydrogen  type.  It  forms  a  subtype 
which  comprehends  the  chlorides,  fluorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and 
cyanides  of  any  monad  radicle,  including,  therefore,  the  ethers  of 
the  hydracids,  and  the  chlorides  of  the  radicles  of  the  monobasic 
Midg  \  for  example : — 

Hydrochloric  ether /  *C1 

Amyl  iodide ]  'l^^ 

Benzoic  oxy chloride  (benzoyl  chloride)  \  '^  Jl 

Acetic  oxychloride  (acetyl  chloride)    .  \  ^  A 
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2.  7%e  water  type 


H 
H 


,]o" 


This  series  includes  the  oxides  (comprising  under  this  term  acids, 
bases,  and  salts),  sulphides,  selenides,  and  tellurides  of  all  the 
monad  radicles,  such  as  the  alcohols,  the  hydrosulphuric  ethers 
and  mercaptans,  the  simple  and  compound  ethers,  the  double 
ethers,  the  monobasic  organic  acids  and  their  anhydrides:  for 
instance. 


Wood  spirit 


Alcohol 


Ethyl  sulphide  (hydrosulphuric  ether) 

Mercaptan 

Ordinary  ether 

Amyl-ethylic  ether 

Acetic  ether    . 

Acetic  acid     .     . 

Acetic  anhydride 

Hydrated  ammonium  oxide ) 
(hypothetical)  i 


en, 

H 
H 

H 
H 


O 


e 


1- 

H5  r 


h 


H 


e 


The  ammonia  type  H'  N'' 
H^ 


Ethylia  (ethylamine) 


Phosphodiethylia 


Trimethylia  (trimethylamine) 


includes  the  nitrides,  phosphides, 
as  well  as  arsenides  and  anti- 

,  monides  of  the  alcohol  radicles, 
together  with  the  compound  am- 
monias, and  the  amides ;  e,ff. : — 

H       l-N 
H 

e,H. 

H      ) 
€H,     l-N 

en, 
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Acetamide 


Benzoyl-salicylamide 


4.  Tfie  Marsh  Gas  type 


H 
H 

H 


•N 


N 


H' 

H'f 


e*' 


The  members  of  this  group  have  hitherto  been  but  httle 
studied ;  they  comprise  compounds  like  carbonic  anhydride  and 
some  of  the  more  complex  organo-metallic  bodies.  • 


Carbonic 


anhydride ^A^^ 


Plumbic  tetrethyl 


Stanno-methide  diniodide 


-Pb*^ 


Sn- 


(e,H,)' 

{eH3)'J 

It  will  be  seen,  as  we  advance,  that  bodies  are  also  known 

which  are  formed  upon  condensed  types,  or  upon  the  plan  of  the 

preceding  types  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  &c.,  such  as  the  type 

H  ) 
of  2  molecules  of  water  „^J  O^  condensed  into  one,  as  is  more 

fiilly  explained  at  p.  59  ;  among  these,  for  instance,  are 

f    ^    k 
oa  of  vitriol \{se^"  < 

[    H   je 


Oxalic  acid 


Glycol 


H   }e 

wMUt  there  are  others  formed  upon  the  type  of  3  molecules  of 


■water. 


H, 


;]«„ 


as 


Phosphoric  acid 


(pe)'' 

H, 


h 
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Glycerin 


0 


(e,H,)' 

H, 

and  80  on. 

These  condensed  types  are  represented  only  in  the  case  of 
compounds  which  contain  polybasic  radicles^  such  as  sulphuric 
(SOg)''  and  glycyl,  {G^H^Y"  as  in  the  instances  just  cited,  where 
the  radicle  serves  as  the  link  to  bind  the  several  molecules 
into  one. 

Each  of  the  four  substances,  hydrogen,  water,  ammonia,  and 
marsh  gas,  thus  selected  as  types  to  one  of  which  the  various 
chemical  compounds  are  referred,  it  wiU  be  seen  is  a  compound 
of  hydrogen ;  and  other  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
these  typical  substances  by  the  substitution  of  a  portion,  or  of 
the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  type,  by  hydrocarbons  or  by 
other  simple  or  compound  radicles.  For  the  sake  of  precision  it 
is  often  found  to  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  unaltered 
hydrogen  of  the  type  from  any  hydrogen  which  may  have  been 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  molecule. 

Alcohol,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  a  compound  formed  upon 
the  water  type  by  the  introduction  of  a  hydrocarbon  O^Hg  in  the 
place   of  one  of  the  original  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  type; 

alcohol  being    |j  HO;  whilst  water  is  „  I  O. 

In  such  cases  the  original  hydrogen  in  the  type  is  distin- 
guished as  typical  hydrogen. 

Many  compounds,  not  included  under  the  preceding  types, 
may  be  referred  to  the  union  of  two  of  the  foregoing  types 
with  each  other,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Williamson,  such  com- 
pounds  being  represented  as  derived  from  mixed  types.  Kekule, 
for  example  [Lehrbuch  der  Org,  Chemie,  i.  p.  lai,)  proposes  to 
consider  the  amidated  acids,  such  as  the  carbamic  and  the  oxamic, 
as  formed  upon  the  combination  of  the  types  of  ammonia  and 
water : — 

Carbamio  add.  OxmbIo  acid. 


H'l 

H' 

H' 

H' 

H' 


N" 


e" 


H 
H 


(60)" 
H 


•N; 


e 


H 
H 


(eA) 


H 


Nj 


0 


the  tie   between  the  two    typical    groups   is    in  one   case  the 
dibasic  radicle  (00)",  in  the  other  (OjOj)". 

(1064)  Theory  of  Polybasic  Elements.'— The  tendency  of  bodies 
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to  assume  these  typical  forms  of  combmation  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  existence  of  special  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  themselves. 

This  principle^  first  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  certain 
organic  compounds^  has  since  been  extensively  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds  in  general.  A 
new  theory  of  chemical  combination  has  been  founded  upon  it ; 
and  although  the  theory  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  all  its 
details^  it  has,  in  the  hands  of  Kekul^,  Frankland,  Wurtz,  and  many 
other  eminent  chemists,  already  proved  a  fertile  source  of  new 
discoveries,  and  has  led  to  generalizations  of  great  interest  and 
growing  importance. 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  still  of  a  speculative  character,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  general  features  of  the  view 
of  the  atomicity  or  equivalency  of  elements  which  is  at  present 
under  discussion  amongst  chemists. 

Observation  has  shown  that  each  elementary  substance  has  a 
tendency  to  unite  with  the  other  elements  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  the  special  peculiarities  of  these  combinations  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  arrange  the  more  important  of  the  elements  in  six 
principal  groups  (see  also  Part  I.,  p.  23,  et  seq.),  viz. : — 

1 .  Monatomic  or  monobasic  elements,  Monads, one  atom  of  which 
is  in  combination  usually  equivalent  to  H,  or  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

2.  Diatomic  or  dibasic  elements.  Dyads,  one  atom  of  which  in 
combination  is  usually  equivalent  to  H,,  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

3.  Triatomic  or  Tribasic  elements.  Triads,  one  atom  of  which  is 
in  combination  usually  equivalent  to  HjjOr  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

4.  Tetratomic  or  Tetrabasic  elements.  Tetrads,  each  atom 
of  which  in  combination  is  generally  equivalent  to  H^  or  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

5.  Pentatomic  elements,  or  Pentads,  one  atom  of  which 
usually  represents  five  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  is  equivalent  to  five 
atoms  of  a  monad. 

6.  Hexatomic  elements,  or  Hexads,  the  atom  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent in  combination  to  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  some  other  monad. 

The  particular  class  of  the  element  or  radicle  may,  when 
needful,  be  pointed  out  as  proposed  by  Odling,  by  affixing  the 
marks  {")  {'")  H  H  D  *<>  indicate  its  dyad,  triad,  tetrad, 
pentad,  or  hexad  character. 

AH  the  members  of  the  same  group  exhibit  a  certain  similarity 
in  chemical  characters  3  further,  when  any  one  of  them  enters 
into  combination  with  any  given  element,  A,  the  compound  so 
formed  is  usually  similar  in  atomic  composition  to  the  compounds 
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which  the  other  members  of  the  group  form  with  the  same  given 
element^  A.     For  example : — 

a.  To  the  monad  group  are  regarded  as  belonging — hydrogen, 
potassium,  and  the  allied  metals  of  the  alkalies,  and  sUver,  as  well 
as  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Each  molecule  of  a  monad  consists  of  two  atoms  of  the  element 
united  one  with  the  other.  Each  of  the  monad  elements  may 
combiQe  with  a  single  atom  of  some  other  element  of  the  same 
group;  for  instance  : — 

Chloric  chloride  (chlorine  gas)    ....  ClCl 

Hydric  hydride  (hydrogen  gas)        .     .     .  HH 

Hydrochloric  acid HCl 

Potassic  iodide KI 

Argentic  bromide AgBr 

b.  To  the  dyad  group  the  following  elements  are  considered  to 
belong:— Oxygen  (0=i6),  sulphur  (8=32),  and  a  large  number 
of  the  metals,  iQcluding  those  of  alkaline  earths,  with  those  of  the 
magnesian  group,  besides  mercury,  copper,  and  several  others. 

One  atom  of  each  of  these  elements  may  unite  with  two  atoms 
of  some  one  monad  element,  or  with  one  atom  of  two  diflferent 
monads;  for  example.: — 

Water (HH)e'' 

Hydro-potassic  sulphide (KH)S'' 

Sodic  hydrate (NaH)e'' 

The  molecule  of  the  dyad  metals  usually  contains  but  one 
atom  of  the  metal ;  whilst  the  non-metallic  dyads  contain  two 
atoms  in  their  molecule. 

c.  To  the  triad  group  belong  boron,  gold,  and  rhodiimi,  and  as 
still  admitted  by  many  chemists,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenicum, 
antimony,  and  bismuth.  One  atom  of  each  of  these  triad 
elements  may  combine  with  three  atoms  of  an  element  of  the 
monad  group.     As  for  instance : — 

Boric  trichloride B'^'Clj 

Auric  tribromide Au'^'Brj 

Rhodic  trichloride Ro'^Cl, 

Ammonia N^'Hj 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen As'^'Hj 

d.  To  the  tetrad  group  carbon  (6=12),  and  silicon  (Si =28) 
belong,  besides  tin,  titanium,  zirconium,  platinum,  and  some  other 
elements. 
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The  elements   of  this  group  unite  irith  four  atoms  of  the 
monad  or  with  two  of  the  dyad  group ;  for  example  : — 

Marsh  gas e*^H^ 

Silicic  tetrachloride Si^Tl^ 

Carbonic  anhydride &^0'\ 

Carbonic  disulphide    * €*'S"j, 

.  Silica Si^^O 


8 


f.  Among  the  pentad  group^  Frankland  and  other  chemists 
include  nitrogen^  phosphorus,  arsenicum,  and  antimony,  relying 
on  the  existence  of  such  compounds 


Phosphoric  pentachloride    ....  PClg 

Antimonic  pentachloride    .     .      ,  SbClg 

Sal  ammoniac NH^Cl 

Arsenio-tetrethylium  chloride  .  As(62H5)^Cl. 

/.  Among  the  hewada  are  included  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  rare  occurrence. 

Observation  shows,  as  indeed  theory  requires,  that  no  monad 
element  can  effect  the  union  of  other  monads  into  a  compound 
group  of  polybasic  combining  power. 

Farther,  it  appears  that  complex  groups  or  compound  radicles 
exist  which  possess  the  powers  of  monad,  dyad,  or  polyad  ele- 
ments. No  monad  radicle  has  the  power  of  effecting  the  union 
of  two  or  more  monad  molecules  into  one  polyad  radicle ;  but 
just  as  each  polyad  element  can  unite  the  atoms  of  several  monads 
into  one  indivisible  group,  so  also  when  a  polyad  radicle  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  body  it  may  cause  the  union  of  several 
compound  molecules  of  more  or  less  simple  constitution  into  one 
indivisible  group  or  compound  molecule :  sulphuric  acid  may,  for 
instance,  be  regarded  as  formed  upon  the  type  of  two  molecules 
of  water,  the  dyad  group  (SO,)'',  forming  the  link  which,  by  dis- 
placing two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  connects  the  two  molecules 
together: — 

Wftter.  OilofvitrioL 


In  like  manner  urea  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  upon  the 
type  of  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  the  dyad  group  (60)"  furnish- 
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ing  the  link  which  connects  the  molecules  into  an  indivisible 
whole : — 


H 

H 
H 


Ureft. 
If 

H 


(1065)  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Polybasic  Elements, — ^The 
following  statement  of  the  hypothesis  which  is  now  usually  ad- 
mitted in  explanation  of  these  facts,  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete our  sketch  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Each  atom  of  every  element  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain 
definite  number  of  centres  of  al^traction,  by  which,  and  by  which 
alone,  it  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  other  elements. 
To  aid  in  giving  precision  to  our  ideas,  these  points  of  attach- 
ment may  be  represented  graphically;  and  this  has  been  done 
in  various  ways,  the  most  convenient  perhaps  being  that  employed 
by  Crum  Brown. 

The  atom  of  a  monad,  such,  for  example,  as  hydrogen,  is 
believed  to  have  but  a  single  centre  of  attraction,  the  existence 

of  which  is  indicated  by  a  single  line,  e.g.  (sX- ;  the  same  is  sup- 
posed to  be  true  of  each  monad,  the  atom  of  chlorine  being  (W-. 
In  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  as  it  exists  in  the  gas,  (h) Th") , 

the  attraction  of  each  atom  is  saturated  by  that  of  its  fellow ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  assumed  to  hold  good  in  the  molecule  of  other 

elementary  monads,  such  as  gaseous  chlorine  ^l) (6l) .    When 

combination  occurs  between  two  monads,  they  can  only  unite  in 
one  proportion ;  and  a  single  molecule  of  one  element,  by  re- 
action upon  a  single  molecule  of  the  other  element,  gives  rise  to 
two  molecules  of  the  compound;  (k) @  +  (Cl) ^Cl)  be- 
coming (S)--@+@ (h). 

Each  atom  of  a  dyad  is  supposed  to  have  two  such  points  of 
union.  Consequently  it  may  unite  with  two  atoms  of  the  same 
monad,  or  with  one  atom  of  two  different  monads,  or  it  may 
form  a  more  complex  group  by  uniting  with  other  dyads  in 
various  ways. 

One  atom  of  oxygen,  for  instance,  may  unite  with  two  atoms 
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of  hydrogen,  with  two  of  chlorine^  or  with  one  of  chlorine  and 
one  of  hydrogen ;  or  it  may  unite  with  a  second  atom  of  oxygen^ 
or  with  an  atom  of  some  other  dyad,  such  as  zinc;  as  for 
instance — 

Water.  HypooUorooi  aaliydride.  HjpoeUocoai  add. 

€>-<«>--®  '    @-(2>-@  '  ®-<o)-Hg) 

^^^y**^  ^"^^  In  this  case  the  different  elements  are 
(Pj  v^  (?J  ^^  represented  as  being  so  united  that  both 
^^  ^^  ^''^  ^^"^^  the  points  of  attraction  are  saturated. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  two  atoms  of  the  same  or  of  two  different 
dyads  may  be  so  united  that  only  one  of  the  two  points  of  union 
is  saturated,  leaving  therefore  two  other  points  unsaturated  and 
ready  to  enter  into  combination  to  that  extent  with  some  other 
element  or  compound.  Such  a  union  would  give  rise  to  a 
dyad  or  diatomic  radicle  with  two  unsaturated  points,  such  as 

Again,   3  dyad  molecules,  in  combining,   must   leave    two 
centres   of    attraction    unsaturated,     giving    rise    to    a    dyad 

radicle  such   as  sulphuryl,  (SO^)'',  -/o) (s) (o)^,  ^^ich 

leqnires  two  atoms  of  a  monad  for  saturation,  as  in  form- 
ing the  compound  SOgCl,.  One  atom  of  a  dyad,  such  as 
oxygen^  in  uniting  with  sulphuryl,  would  form  the  compound  SOj. 

Bolpinirfl  dioUofida. 

.  Sulphuric  anhydrida. 

Again,  sulphuryl,  by  displacing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 

snipfaorio  add.  two  atoms  of  Water,  forms  the 

^^      T^T        "^        ~Zr       TIT'  more  complex    group   of   sul- 

'5^  "Vy  C^  "(5)  phuric  acid,  HjSe,*  which  is  a 


stable  or  saturated  molecule  in 
the  sense  in  which  t 
saturated  is  here  used. 


( oV  -/?V  -/o^  *^®  sense  in  which  the  word 


*  It  is  scarcely  necesnary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  graphic  illnatratioDB 
employed  to  aid  the  conception  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  represent  the 
i«lati?e  position  of  the  atoms,  hut  merely  to  show  whether  the  compound  is  a 
utnrateoor  an  unsaturated  group  or  molecule. 
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Bono  trichloride. 


^ 


In  the  case  of  a  triad  like  boron  or  gold, 
there  are  supposed  to  be  three  such  centres 
of  attraction.    In  such  a  saturated  compound 


^^       Jx  ^-v     as  boric  trichloride  (BCy^  combination  may 

^Cl)       (B^^-  \^V)    ]3g  therefore  represented  as  in  the  annexed 

Boric  anhydride.  diagram ;  saturation  in  a  molecule  being  indi- 

•-N,  cated  by  the  mark  ®. 

Si 

¥ 


ManhgM. 


Combination  with  a  dyad  such  as  oxygen,  to  form 
a  saturated  molecule,  as  in  boric  anhydride  (BgOg)®, 
might  be  represented  as  indicated  in  the  margin. 

The  relations  of  the  tetrads,  of  which  carbon 
is  by  &r  the  most  important,  are  still  more 
complex,  and  hence  the  vast  variety  of  com- 
binations which  we  meet  with  among  the 
compounds  of  carbon. 


(5>-(c>-® 


'Marsh  gas  may  be  taken  as  the  simplest 
instance  of  a  saturated  molecule  containing 
carbon  (GHJ°. 


MeUiyl  chloride.^  j^    ^^^   ^j^^    ^^^    ^    g^^    iUustratiou    of 

the  effect  of  the  removal  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  monad  such  as  chlorine 
in  methyl  chloride,  (6Hg)'  CI ;  a  monad  and  a 
dyad,  as  in  phosgene  (GO)''Cl^;  or  two  dyads, 
as  oxygen  in  carbonic  anhydride  €Og,  or 
sulphur  in  carbonic  disulphide  €83. 


®--<i>-<H) 


Fhosfren^. 


® 


Carbonic  anhydride.  Oerbonio  disnlphide. 

When  substances  are  formed,  into  the  composition  of  which 
more  than  one  atom  of  carbon  enters,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
atoms  of  carbon  are  riveted  together  by  partial  saturation.  If 
the  pair  of  atoms  be  united    by  single  points,  the  group   6g 

I  ,         will   be    hexad    in    power.       Consequently,    if 

WqV  -/o-    olefi^t  gas  (63H  J'^  contains  two  atoms  of  carbon 

IT  IT        so  united,  it  will  furnish  a  radicle  of  dyad  power ; 
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oieitoatGM.  jt^^  jg  f^  gay,  as  indeed  is  the  feet,  that  it  should 
r\  /C\  show  a  readiness  to  unite  with  two  atoms  of  some 
monad  >  such  as  chlorine,  when  it  forms  Dutch  Kquid 
(6jjHJ''Clj.  Indeed  we  may  regard  most  of  the 
C^-  dicarbon  compounds  as  formed  firom  2  atoms  of 
carbon  retaining  a  hexad  power;  as  for  instance  in 


■(c)- H^ 


Dutch  liquid. 


@)-<c)--(c)-Hg) 


Ethyl  hydride      . 

.     ©j^HgH 

Ethyl  chloride     . 

.     ©j^HgCl 

Solid  chloride'' 
of  carbon      ) 

.   e,^ci, 

Aldehyd    •     .     . 

.   e^^H^e 

Chloral      .     .     . 

.   e^^Hci^e 

Acetonitrile    .     . 

.   e,'*N'''H3 

Cyanogen  gas 

.   e^^N^ 

Each  of  these  formulse  repre- 
sents a  quantity  of  its  corresponding  compound  which  yields  two 
volmnes  of  vapour. 

Sut  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  atoms  of  carbon  may  be 
united  by  two  of  their  centres  of  attraction,  in  which   VV  V-v^ 
case  a  tetrad  group  would  be  the  result ;  and  in  other  >w\  >--< 
instances  the  union  may  be  by  three  out  of  the  four  centres,  leaving 
r-V    V~\_  only  two  unsaturated  points.      In  the  last  case, 
v-/(~  "V^-^  by  their  union  with  two  atoms  of  a  dyad,  a  saturated 
Aoetyiene.  molcculc  like  acctylcne  (63H2)  would 

/gN  .j(q^  -^ V  -{5)  ^  ^^^  result.  Union  of  the  carbon 
V^  ^^X^  /^  ^^  by  single  points  is,  however,  the  more  • 
common  case.  Compounds  containing  3  atoms  of  carbon  wotJd, 
if  united  by  single  points,  require  8  atoms  of  a  monad  to  com- 
plete the  molecule :  with  4  atoms  of  carbon,  10  points  would  require 
saturation ;  with  5  atoms,  i  2  atoms  of  a  monad  would  be 
needed ;  and,  generally  if  n  represent  the  number  of  atoms  of 
carbon,  the  number  of  points  in  the  molecule  requiring  saturation 
would  be  2n+2,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  diagrams 
subjoined : — 

and  so  on.      In  fact,  no  hydrocarbon  is  known  in  which  the 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  exceeds  this  proportion^  nor  does 
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it  seem  probable  that  any  class  contaming  a  larger  proportion  of 
hydrogen  can  exist. 

(1066)  Mode  of  determimng  the  Equivalency  of  an  Element. — 
It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  application  of  a  new  theory  of 
such  generality^  some  difficulties  have  been  experienced. 
Chemists^  indeed^  are  not  yet  agreed  in  all  cases^  as  has  been 
already  stated^  as  to  the  class  in  which  some  even  of  the  most 
important  elements  are  to  be  placed^  because  they  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  equivalency  of  an  element 
is  to  be  determined^  and  because  that  equivalency  in  some  cases 
seems^  at  first  sights  to  be  variable. 

The  method  of  determining  the  equivalency  of  an  element 
theoretically^  least  open  to  objection^  appears  to  be  that  followed 
by  Naquet.  It  consists  in  ascertaining  the  greatest  number  of 
atoms  of  any  monad  with  which  a  single  atom  of  the  element  in 
question  is  capable  of  combining.  Chlorine  combines  with  bnt 
a  single  atom  of  hydrogen^  and  these  two  elements  have  been  uni- 
formly regarded  as  the  types  of  the  monad  group.  The  maximum 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  or  of  hydrogen  with  which  a  single 
atom  of  any  element  is  capable  of  uniting^  may  therefore  be 
employed  to  determine  its  equivalency.  Yet  there  are  difficul- 
ties when  we  carry  out  the  principle  rigidly. 

Iodine  and  thallium  are  both  usually  recognised  as  monads, 
but  if  this  rule  be  applied,  inasmuch  as  the  compounds  ICI3  and 
TICI3  are  known,  each  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  triad. 

Each  atom  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  may  unite  with  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  or  with  two  of  chlorine,  but  never  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  either  of  these  elements.  They  are  therefore  regarded 
as  dyads ;  but  selenium  and  tellurium,  which  are  often  included 
in  the  same  class,  must  according  to  this  rule  be  reckoned  as 
tetrads,  for  they  form  compounds  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine, 
SeCl^  and  TeCl^.  Sometimes  the  rule  fails  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. No  compound  of  lead  with  hydrogen  has  hitherto  been 
formed,  and  the  combination  PbCl^  is  unknown.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  lead,  from  its  power  of  forming  plumbic 
tetrethy],  Pb(62H5)4,  should  be  referred  to  the  group  of  tetrads. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Frankland  regards  phosphorus 
and  antimony  as  pentads,  since  each  forms  a  compound  with 
five  atoms  of  chlorine ;  and  nitrogen  and  arsenicum  are  by  him  also 
referred  to  the  same  group,  from  their  close  analogy  with  phos- 
phorus and  antimony,  as  well  as  from  the  composition  of  several 
of  their  compounds,  such  as  the  haloid  salts  of  ammonium  and 
the  ethyl  compounds  of  arsenicum. 
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Excepting  in  the  case  of  lead,  there  are,  however,  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  admitting  these  alterations ;  inasmuch  as  the 
groups  of  the  closely  allied  elements  at  present  exhibited  in  the 
classification  shown  at  p.  24  of  vol.  i,  would  be  disturbed. 
Iodine  would  be  severed  from  the  other  halogens :  selenium 
and  tellurium  would  be  separated  from  sulphur ;  and  the  nitrogen 
group,  at  present  regarded  by  most  chemists  as  triads,  owing  to 
the  well  marked  character  of  its  hydrogen  and  chlorine  com- 
pounds, would  be  displaced.  In  the  group  last  named,  it  is, 
moreover,  a  significant  fact  that  the  vapour  volume  of  many  of 
their  pentad  combinations  is  anomalous,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  atom  of  the  compound  yields  four  volumes 
of  vapour  instead  of  two.  This  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
for  on  the  principle  of  dissociation  {note  §  67),  but  the  expla- 
nation is  not  applicable  in  every  case. 

Again,  chromium  forms  with  fluorine  a  hexad  compound.  Or  F^ 
of  which  the  vapour  density  has  not  hitherto  been  determined. 
Chromium,  by  Naquet's  rule,  must  be  a  hexad,  and  if  this  be  so, 
iron,  aluminum,  manganese,  as  weU  as  cobalt  and  nickel,  would 
require  to  be  transferred  to  this  group,  from  their  close  chemical 
analogies  with  chromium,  and  to  this  there  are  serious  objections. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  all  these  metals  should 
be  regarded,  not  as  dyads  but  as  tetrads,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  proceed  now  to  consider,  as  it  will  help  us  towards  a  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  fact  of  combination  in 
multiple  proportion  seems  to  present  to  the  theory  as  above 
stated. 

(1067)  Bearing  of  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportion  on  the  Theory 
of  Equivalency. — It  has  been  observed  that  the  elementary  bodies 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  principal  groups :  one  of  these  com- 
prising the  monads,  triads,  and  pentads,  combines  with  the 
monads,  according  to  the  progression  of  the  uneven  numbers 
I,  3,  5;  the  other  group  comprising  the  dyads,  tetrads,  and 
hexads,  combines  with  the  monads  in  the  progression  of  even 
numbers,  2,  4,  6.  In  a  few  remarkable  instances  the  elements 
appear  to  form  compounds  belonging  to  both  the  odd  and  the 
even  series,  as  in  the  case  of  iron,  chromium,  manganese,  and 
iridium. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  tendency  of  an  element 
always  to  combine  either  with  1, 3,  5,  or  an  odd  number  of  atoms 
of  a  monad,  or  else  as  regularly  with  2,  4,  or  some  even  number 
of  atoms,  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained.  First,  takinj^ 
Naquefs  rule,  it  is  supposed  that  the  highest  known  compound 
3  F 
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determines  the  equivalency  of  an  element,  and  that  in  each  of 
the  lower  compounds  two  of  the  centres  of  attraction  neutralize 
each  other  (Frankland).    In  thallious  chloride  (TlCl),  for  instance, 

¥two  of  the  three  points  of  thallium  neutralize  each  other, 
whilst  in  the  rarer  instances,  as  when  thallic  chloride 
TICI3  is  formed,  each  of  the. three  centres  /r\ 

•^    is  saturated  by  chlorine.     In  such  cases  V-^ 

vly    of  partial  saturation  of  the  atom  as  TICI,  1 

the  centres  of  attraction  in  each  atom  neutralize  jTv]) 

each  other  in  pairs ;  and  hence  the  tendency  of  /CV  ^v-^ 

all  the  elements  to  preserve  their  mode  of  com-  V-y  V^j/ 

bination,  either  always  with  an  odd  number  of  atoms  of  a 
monad,  or  else  always  with  an  even  number.  Every  element 
tends  to  form  one  particular  class  of  compounds,  which  are  more 
stable  than  any  other  series  into  the  formation  of  which  it  enters. 
For  example,  the  stable  thallium  compounds  are  generally  those 
in  which  the  metal  appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  monad,  not  of  a 
triad ;  corresponding,  that  is,  to  TlCl,  not  to  TICI3.  With  gold, 
on  the  contrary,  though  compoimds  like  aurous  chloride  (AuCl) 
may  be  obtained,  the  most  stable  series  is  that  in  which  the  triad 
character  of  the   metal  is  distinctly  shown,  as  in  the  trichloride 

(Aucy. 

Again,  in  the  group  of  tetrads,  though  platinum  generally 
/g^  forms  compounds  on  the  type  v->/ 

^Y^  of  platinic  chloride  PtCl^  it  oc-  ^5\ 

1  casionally  forms  them  on  that   •-V'  y->. 

@- "-<§)"  "@  of  Platinous  chloride  (PtCl^)  in   ^  ^ 

I  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  two  unsa- 

turated centres  are  neutralized  by  reacting  one 
against  the  other.  Such  a  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  formation  of  the  inferior  compounds  seems  to  be  suited 
especially  to  gaseous  compounds  like  carbonic  oxide,  as  compared 


^ 


with  carbonic  anhydride    ^^  Y^  )^  ;  where  the  specific 

v^  gravity  of  the  gas  defines  distinctly  the  molecule  of  each. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  explanation  of  the  method  of 
combination  in  multiple  proportion,  which  is  admissible  in  certain 
cases ;  upon  this  view  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  lower  compounds, 
Huch  as  the  aurous  and  platinous  groups,  two  atoms  of  the  ele- 
ment have  partially  neutralized  each  other ;  for  instance,  aurous 

(*hloride,   (AugCl^^   may    be   represented     (ci) fiiu)  ttu) (Cl) 
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and  platinous  chloride  (Pt^ClJ  843  ^-^{Vi)  ^t)  ^x;^-    ^  each 

case,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  double  the  formiLla  ordi- 
narily employed  to  represent  the  molecule. 

Upon  either  hypothesis  a  reasonable  explanation  may  be  given 
of  the  remarkable  cases  presented  where  the  same  element,  like 
iron,  seems  to  combine  with  the  monads  in  proportions  represented 
by  both  odd  and  even  numbers. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  iron  and  the  other  metals  allied  to  it,  viz.,  cobalt,  nickel, 
manganese,  chromium,  uranium,  and  aluminum,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  dyads,  they  should  be  viewed  as  tetrads.  If  this  be 
grantai,  the  ferrous  compounds,  such  as  ferrous  chloride,  may  be 


represented   either  as  PeClj,   where    two  of  the 

centres  neutralize  each  other ;  or  as  (FcjCI J —        ^    ^  ^ 


{ay  -^Y  ^^  -^  lehere  the  two  atoms  of  in 
1^      "^  sented  as  united  by  two  poi 


iron  are  repre- 
points  of  attrac- 


•J-s    /J-v  tion.     In  ferric  compounds   like  ferric 

©  @ 


chloride,  of  which  we  know  from  the 
density  of  its  vapour  that  the  molecule  cannot  be  less  than  that 
indicated  by  the  formula,  Fe^^Clg,  each  atom  of  iron  in  the  mole- 
cule must  be  united  to  its  fellow  by  a  single  point  only,  as  may 
>--N^       >-K  be  represented  in  the  diagram. 

V^      V-y  A  similar  plan  would  be  supposed 

to  prevail  in   the  constitution  of  the 
.-_^l\  molecule  of  aluminic  chloride,  the  den- 
^^  sity  of  which  corresponds  with  the  for- 
mula Alg^Clg,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
analogous  body,  chromic  chloride. 
/T\         /^  The  existence  of  the  ferrates,  such  as 

^<--\        y^  potassic    ferrate,    KgFeO^    would    be 

(k\        ^cS        (^     equally  easily  accounted  for,  as  may  be 

®v->/  seen  in  the  diagram. 

\^  Indeed  it  may  be  shown  that  even  in 

80  complex  a  multiple  series  as  that  exhibited  by  the  oxides  of 
manganese,  there  is  no  diflBculty  in  representing  the  mode  of 
combination  upon  this  principle  ;  for  example : — 

f2 


(ch — ^) — (^)— 

(6   ^ 
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Manganous  oxide,  MnO ^_^ 

® 


0 

Manganic  oxide,  Mn^Og (@ ^\ 

Red  oxide,  Mn,0.       .     W^  >-\       /UT  ~>^      y^ 

^     ~&     - 

Black  oxide,  MnOg ^oT  ^f  uT) 

Potassic  manganate,  Kj^nO^ .     .     ^E)        ^^        (k) 

®— ® 

Potasmc  permanganate,  -gj^    _j^ 

(K^n^e,)  ^-y 

®-'-€>-(o)  (o)"®--® 
Even  if  the  aystematic  carrying  out  of  this  view  should  occa- 
sionally necessitate  the  doubling  of  a  formula  hitherto  regarded  as 
adequate  to  represent  the  molecular  constitution  of  a  body,  this 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  objection,  as  at  present  our  know- 
ledge of  the  molecide  of  any  substance  not  reducible  to  the  con- 
dition of  vapour  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  consequently  liable 
to  modification  if  reasonable  grounds  be  shown. 

It  is  manifest  that  whatever  theory  of  chemical  combination 
be  adopted  we  must  admit  of  an  additional  species  of  combination 
by  apposition.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  cases  when  water  of 
crystallization  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  salt ;  and  such  pro- 
bably is  also  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  double  salts,  like  the 
platinic  double  chlorides,  the  alums,  and  the  numerous  cases  where 
the  union  between  the  two  salts  is  less  stable. 

(io68)    Causes  of  the   Polyad    Character  of   Radicles, — Tlic 
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study  of  polyad  compounds  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
activity  and  success  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  circum- 
staDces .  under  which  an  organic  radicle  exhibits  a  polyad  type 
have  consequently  attracted  much  attention.  The  foregoing  ob- 
servations will  have  prepared  the  reader  to  seize  the  bearing  of 
the  principal  points  which  have  been  ascertained  regarding  this 
interesting  subject. 

A  large  number  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  which  have  at 
present  been  studied  are  monads,  others  are  dyads,  and  a  few 
are  triads.  No  isolated  radicle  containing  an  uneven  number  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen  is  known ;  though  isolated  radicles  with  an  even 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  All  radicles  hitherto  admitted  of  the  form  GJS^^-^,  such  as 
methyl  (OH^),  ethyl  (O^Hg),  or  amyl  {Q^H^^),  are  monads ;  as  is 
seen  in  chloride  of  ethyl  {G^^Cl,  and  iodide  of  amyl  (OgH^j)! ; 
and,  in  isolated  ethyl,  ethylide  of  ethyl  (OjHg)  (6jjHg). 

2.  Radicles  of  the  form  O.Hj^  such  as  ethylene  (63HJ, 
tritylene  (OgH^),  octylene  (OgH^g),  are  dibasic^  as  in  Dutch  liquid 
(6gHJ''Clj.     Such  radicles  may  exist  in  the  free  state. 

3.  A  radicle  of  the  form  GJtl^_^  is  sometimes  triad,  at 
others    monad;    (O3H5),     for   example,     is    triad    in    glycerin, 

'h       [O5,  and  monad  in  allylic  alcohol,     *  Tjf^^  ^^^  ^^  ^7^ 

chloride  {G^H.YCl. 

A  radicle  may  as  a  rule  be  made  to  change  its  equivalency,  or 
basic  power,  by  the  removal  of  hydrogen.  As  an  example  of  this 
we  may  take  marsh  gas,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  neutral 
body  of  the  methyl  series  :*  by  acting  upon  this  gas  with  chlorine, 
1, 3,  and  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  removed  in  succession,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  substituted : — 

Marsh  gas  (methyl  hydride) 6H3H 

Methyl  chloride OHgCl 

Methylene  diniodide ^H^Ig 

Chloroform OHCl, 

Carbonic  tetrachloride     . 6C1^ 

The  third  term  in  the  series  is  not  known  with  chlorine,  but  it 
has  been  obtained  with  iodine  by  Butlerow. 


•  By  a  saturated  or  neatral  body  is  understood  a  compound  which  will  not 
unite  directly  with  an  elementary  monad,  or  a  monad  radicle :  whenever  it  forms 
compounds,  sach  compounds  are  produced  by  suhstitution,  methyl  chloride 
eH,Cl,  for  example,  being  obtained  from  marsh  gas  by  substituting  i  atom  of 
ehlorine  &r  1  of  hydrogen. 
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Now  from  these  substitution-products  of  marsh  gas,  compounds 
of  four  different  equivalencies  have  been  obtained,  corresponding 
to  the  following  different  radicles,  viz. : — 

Monad (en,)'  or  G.Hj^, 

D7»d (OH,)"  or  B,K^ 

Triad (OH)'"  or  O.Ho^i 

Tetrad 6"  or  e,H^_, 

The  compound  (6H,)'C1  is  manifestly  a  chloride  of  a  monad 
radicle.  If  methylene  diniodide  he  treated  with  silver  acetate, 
methyl-glycol  diacetate,  the  ether  of  a  dibasic  alcohol,  is  pro- 
cured (1214) : — 

and  if  chloroform  be  treated  with  sodium-alcohol  a  tribasic  formic 
ether  is  obtained : — 

Cblorofonn.        Sodiom-Aloohol.  Trifonnio  Ether. 

Whilst^  finally^  if  carbonic  tetrachloride  be  acted  upon  by  aniline, 
a  base  is  obtained  containing  Oj^Hi^Nj : — 


!'.!«r'"t^»-©+{Hj..|N- 


The  equivalency,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called^  the  basicity,  of  a 
radicle,  is  therefore  increased  by  imity  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen 
which  is  withdrawn,  so  that  a  monobasic  radicle  becomes  dibasic 
by  the  loss  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  a  dibasic  radicle  becomes 
tribasic  by  the  loss  of  another  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  by  the  further 
removal  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  the  tribasic  radicle  becomes 
tetrabasic. 

For  the  further  prosecution  of  these  speculations  the  reader 
may  considt  Kekul^  [Org.  Chemie,  i.  pp.  158 — 183). 

(1069)  Influence  of  Arrangement  of  Atoms  in  a  Compound  on  its 
Properties, — From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  is  obvious  that 
a  body  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  a  given  type  merely  because 
it  may  contain  one  of  the  characteristic  elements  which  contribute 
to  form  the  typical  compound.  It  would  be  wrong,  for  example, 
to  infer  that  a  cempound  was  formed  on  the  hydrochloric  acid 
type  simply  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  chlorine  among  its 
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components ;  since  the  properties  of  a  body  are  dependent,  not 
only  upon  the  nature  and  number  of  atoms  of  its  component  ele- 
mentS;  but  also  in  a  very  important  manner  upon  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  those  components.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  compound  has  a  greater  influence 
upon  its  properties  than  even  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that  the  whole  theory  of 
types  is  founded  upon  the  dissimilar  behaviour  of  atoms  otherwise 
identical  save  in  their  relative  position  in  the  molecule  of  the 
compound.  For  example,  the  chlorine  in  potassic  chlorate  does 
not  perform  the  same  part  that  it  does  in  potassic  chloride ;  in 
the  latter  instance  it  is  susceptible  of  displacement  when  mixed 
with  silver  nitrate;  the  soluble  potassic  nitrate  and  insoluble 
silver  chloride  being  formed  when  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are 
mixed — 

AgNOj  +  Ka= KNO3  +  AgCl ; 

whereas,  when  potassic  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  mixed, 
no  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver  takes  place.  So  it  is  in 
organic  substances :  for  example,  when  isatin,  OgHgNOg  (a  con: 
pound  derived  firom  indigo)  is  distilled  with  caustic  potash^  a 
powerful  volatile  base  termed  aniline  (6qH5,H2N)  is  obtained. 
Now  derivatives  of  isatin  may  be  formed  in  which  one,  two,  and 
three  atoms  of  chlorine  may  be  successively  substituted  in  each 
molecule  of  isatin  for  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen ; 
and  when  these  chlorinated  compounds  are  distilled  with  caustic 
giotash,  they  yield  substances  corresponding  in  composition  to 
soiline,  but  in  which  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  group  (O^Hg)  are  displaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of 
atoms  of  chlorine,  thus : — 


I-atin.  ^•JSrw"  Anfline. 


Potassie 
Carbonate. 


Chlorttatin.  Ghloraniline. 


{e8H^Cl)Ne,+4  KHe=(e,H4Cl)HjN+a  K,Ge,-f  Hjj 

DiehlorisatiB.  Dicfaloranlline. 


(eaH,Clj)N0j+4  KHe=(eeH3Cl,)H,N+2  K,ee,+H,. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  aniline,  another  compound  has 
been  obtained,  termed  trichloraniline  (OgH^ClgjHgN),  in  which 
three  atoms  of  chlorine  have  taken  the  place  of  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  a  certain  group  in  the  molecule  of  aniline. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  the  basic  properties  of 
the  aniline  are  preserved  in  these  compounds,  though  with  gradually 
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decreasing  distinctness ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  atom  of  chlo- 
rine has  been  introduced,  that  the  basic  power  finally  disappears  j 
aniline,  for  example,  is  powerfully  basic;  chloraniline  is  dis- 
tinctly basic ;  dichloraniline,  feebly  so ;  and  trichloraniline  is  a 
neutral  body. 

Not  one  of  these  bodies  when  in  solution,  combined  with  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid  for  instance,  gives  any  precipitate  of  chloride 
when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  yet  a  single  atom  of  chlorine, 
in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  will  neutralize  the  basic  power  of 
an  atom  of  any  of  these  compounds.  Thus,  if  hydrochloric  acid  be 
combined  with  aniline  so  as  to  form  hydrochlorate  of  this  base 
(O0HyN,HCl),  the  solution  will  have  all  the  characters  of  a  neutral 
salt,  and  will  occasion  an  immediate  precipitate  when  its  solution 
is  mixed  with  one  of  nitrate  of  silver : — 

Aniline  Silver  Silver  a««m«- t«*-«*^ 

Hydrochlor.  Nitrate.  Chloride.        Amline  Ifttrate. 

ejH7N,HCl + AgNOj = AgCl + e,H7N,HN03. 

These  differences  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that 
chlorine,  when  in  combination,  may  discharge  different  functions ; 
in  the  different  chlorinated  anilines,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that 
the  chlorine  has  entered  more  intimately  into  the  composition  of 
the  body  than  in  the  case  just  cited,  since  part  of  the  hydrogen 
in  the  molecule  of  the  base  has  been  actually  displaced  by  chlo- 
rine in  the  first  cases ;  whereas,  in  the  last,  the  chlorine  is  external 
to  the  base.  The  ftdl  importance  of  such  processes  of  substitu- 
tion will  be  made  manifest  as  the  reader  proceeds ;  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  distinct  notions  upon  this  point 
we  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  principal  modes 
in  which  the  chemist  effects  the  metamorphoses  of  the  compounds 
which  come  before  him. 

§  III.  Production  of  Chemical  Metamorphoses. 

(1070)  Three  principal  methods  are  employed  in  examining  the 
chemical  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  in  tracing  their  rela- 
tions to  other  compounds.  These  three  methods  are — i.  That  of 
oxidation.  2.  That  of  reduction.  3.  That  of  substitution,  in- 
cluding double  decomposition. 

I .  Oxidation, — It  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider  minutely  the 
effects  of  rapid  direct  oxidation  or  combustion,  as  the  general  result 
in  all  cases  where  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  is  supplied  is  to  con- 
vert the  carbon  into  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  hydrogen  into 
water,  whilst  the  nitrogen  is  commonly  liberated  in  the  free  state. 
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It  is  the  study  of  tlie  process  of  gradual  oxidation  which  affords 
results  so  instructive  to  the  chemist.  When  an  organic  body  is 
placed  in  contact  with  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent^  such  as  nitric 
acid^  chromic  acid^  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  the  effects  which  are  produced  will  vary  in  different 
cases. 

1,  The  oxygen  may  simply  remove  hydrogen ;  as  when  alcohol 
is  submitted  to  distillation  with  chromic  acid.  In  this  case  water 
is  produced,  and  a  new  body^  aldehyd,  containing  all  the  carbon 
of  the  alcohol,  is  produced : — 

AloohoL  AMehyd. 

2.  The  newly-formed  substance,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  may  give 
rise  to  a  body  in  which  the  hydrogen  removed  firom  the  alcohol 
is  represented  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  oxygen,  as  when  aldehyd 
passes  into  acetic  acid,  2  6jjH^O+Og  becoming  3  OgH^O^. 

Or,  3.  The  complex  molecule  may  be  broken  up  more  or  less 
completely,  in  which  case  both  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen 
are  partially  removed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water,  whilst  an  organic  body  of  less  complex  composition  is  left ; 
as  when  stearic  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  acid :  in  this  case  the 
products  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed,  and  with 
the  time  during  which  they  are  left  to  act  upon  each  other ;  so 
that  the  following  compounds,  each  successively  simpler  in  com- 
position, might  be  obtained  from  stearic  acid  (OigH^^Og) : — 


Rutic  acid    .     .  OjoHg^Og 

Suberic  acid.     .  OgH^^O^ 

(Enanthylic  acid  O^H^^Og 

PimeUc  acid       .  ^yH^gO^ 


Adipic  acid  .  .  OgHj^O^ 
Succinic  acid  .  O^H^  O^ 
Butyric  acid      .     ^^Hg  Og 


But  it  is  not  only  to  the  processes  of  oxidation  effected  in  the 
laboratory  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend.  Oxidizing  actions  are 
in  constant  operation  imperceived  on  every  side  of  us.  The 
gradual  decay  of  organic  compounds  is  owing  to  their  sponta- 
neous slow  oxidation ;  for  decay  is,  in  reality,  only  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  combustion  :  a  fact  which  Liebig  indicated  by  substituting 
the  term  eremacausis  for  that  of  decay  (from  ^pc/ioc>  gentle, 
Kavac'ci  combustion).  The  decay  of  wood  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  this  kind ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  wood  becomes  more  rapidly 
oxidized  than  its  carbon,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a 
brown  powder  termed  ulmin  or  humus,  in  which-  the  carbon  pre- 
ponderates over  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen,  to  a  much  greater 
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extent  than  in  the  wood  from  which  it  was  fonned.  Such  actions 
take  place  generally  under  the  combined  influence  of  moisture 
and  of  a  temperature  of  about  59°  (15°  C.)  or  upwards.  K  the 
substance  be  perfectly  dry,  or  if  the  temperature  fall  to  the 
freezing  point,  oxidation  is  usually  completely  arrested. 

Contact  with  a  body  which  is  itself  actively  undergoing  slow 
oxidation  will  frequently  induce  this  oxidizing  action  in  substances 
which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  but  which  do  not,  when  in 
a  pure  state,  themselves  undergo  oxidation.  Alcohol,  for  example, 
does  not  undergo  oxidation  when,  allowed  to  evaporate  in  air; 
but  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  little  must  or  some  substance  suscep- 
tible of  oxidation,  the  alcohol,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  becomes  oxidized,  and  frumishes  aldehyd  and 
acetic  acid  (1250).  Sometimes  the  steps  of  the  process  may  be 
pretty  clearly  traced ;  for  example,  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  does  not  absorb  oxygen  when 
exposed  to  the  air ;  but  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
sulphindylic  acid  (1514)  eflFects  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar; 
probably,  as  Traube  suggests,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  on  the 
part  of  the  sulphindylic  acid,  and  the  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the 
sugar;  the  sulphindylic  acid  absorbing  fresh  oxygen  and  again 
parting  with  it  to  fresh  portions  of  sugar,  acting  in  fact  as  a 
carrier  of  oxygen,  just  as  nitric  oxide  does  to  sulphurous  acid, 
during  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  {412).  Another  ana- 
logous experiment  of  Traube's  consists  in  heating  a  solution  of 
cupric  oxide  containing  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia with  grape  sugar ;  no  reduction  takes  place  even  when 
the  liquid  is  boiled ;  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  reduced  and  colour- 
less sulphindylic  acid  be  added,  the  blue  colour  of  the  indigo  re- 
appears, owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  indigo  acid 
from  the  cupric  oxide ;  the  acid  then  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the 
sugar,  after  which  it  again  takes  up  more  oxygen  from  a  fresh 
quantity  of  cupric  oxide ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  is  oxidized,  and  the  cupric  oxide  reduced  to  cupreous  oxide, 
whilst  the  sulphindylic  acid  is  left  apparently  unaltered.  The 
sulphindylic  acid  is  in  fact  much  more  easily  reduced  than  cupric 
oxide,  and  yet  it  has  the  power  of  easily  absorbing  oxygen  from 
this  oxide.  An  action  similar  to  this  of  the  sulphindylic  acid  in 
favouring  oxidation  in  the  sugar  is  supposed  to  exist  in  many 
other  cases ;  as  for  example  in  the  •  ordinary  process  of  vinegar- 
making  fit)m  sugar  and  water,  where  the  presence  of  certain 
oxidizable  matters  is  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary. 

These  slow  processes  of  combustion  are  intimately  connected 
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with  the  development  of  ossone.  In  certain  cases  the  formation 
of  ozone  is  so  abundant  daring  such  actions^  that  they  ftirnish 
some  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  this  singular  body.  Ozone, 
for  instance,  is  always  formed  during  the  slow  oxidation  of  phos- 
phorus in  air;  and  it  appears  also  to  be  produced  in  the  oxidation 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  of  ether  under  particular  circumstances, 
as  when  a  hot  platinum  wire  is  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  the 
vapour  of  ether  and  atmospheric  air.  The  ozone  thus  developed 
has  in  its  turn  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  oxidation 
of  the  organic  body,  though  of  course  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  presence  of  ozone  is  essential  to  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  such  oxidations,  for  they  constantly  occur  where  no 
ozone  can  be  believed  to  exist ;  whilst  in  other  cases  the  pro- 
duction of  ozone  appears  to  be  a  consequence  rather  than  a  cause 
of  the  process. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  action  of  such  cases  of  oxida- 
tion must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  always 
by  the  agency  of  oxygen  that  the  various  complex  substances 
contained  in  the  animal  body  are  gradually  resolved  into  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  forms  the 
organic  products  return  again  to  the  domain  of  inorganic 
chemistry. 

(107 1)  2.  Metamorphoses  by  Reduction, — ^From  the  foregoing 
observations  it  is  manifest  that  processes  of  oxidation  are  essentially 
analytic  and  destructive  in  their  nature.  The  synthetic  processes, 
or  processes  of  reduction,  are,  however,  not  less  important.  They 
are  in  perpetual  operation  in  the  growing  plant,  and  less  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  animal ;  they  may  also  in  a  limited  de^ee  be 
imitated  in  the  laboratory.  These  reducing  operations,  however, 
are  less  completely  under  the  control  of  the  chemist  than  those 
of  oxidation,  but  they  are  gradually  becoming  better  understood. 

Nascent  hydrogen  may  act  in  four  ways.  i.  It  may  combine 
directly  with  an  organic  compound ;  when,  for  instance,  sodium 
amalgam  is  made  to  act  upon  inverted  cane  sugar  (1086),  mannite 
is  produced : — 

OlncoM.  Mannite. 

A  similar  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  as  when  alloxan  is  by  its  means  converted  into 
alloxantin : — 

Allozan.  Alloxantin. 

4'€,H,N,0;+ 2  H,S=a  egHioN.Oio  +  S,. 
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And  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  blue  indigo^  under  the  com- 
bined action  of  ferrous  oxide  and  alkalies^  becomes  converted  into 
white  indigo,  whilst  ferric  oxide  is  formed : — 

Blue  Indigo.  Wliite  Indigo. 

2.  Sometimes  simple  removal  of  oxygen  may  take  place,  as  in 
the  deoxidation  which  occurs  during  the  process  of  fermentation ; 
as  when  calcic  malate  .is  allowed  to  ferment  in  contact  with  de- 
cayed cheese;  succinic,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids  being  the 
result :  the  formula  of  malic  acid  differing  from  that  of  sucdnic 
acid  by  containing  i  atom  more  of  oxygen,  malic  acid  being 
O^HgOg,  and  succinic  acid,  O^H^O^. 

3.  It  may  remove  oxygen,  or  one  of  the  halogens,  whilst 
combining  with  the  compound,  as  when  benzoic  acid  is  reduced 
to  benzoic  alcohol  (Hermann). 

Bensoio  Aoid.  Bensoic  AleoboU 

ejH^+  2  H,=e^5^+  H,o. 

And,  4.  It  may  remove  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  one  of  the  halogens, 
whilst  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen  takes  its  place,  occa- 
sioning what  has  been  called  inverse  substitution  (1074). 

The  action  of  hydriodic  acid  upon  organic  compounds  is 
remarkable.  When  a  basic  substance  like  ammonia  or  ethylia 
is  presented  to  it,  direct  combination  ensues,  as  might  have  been 
expected ;  but  hydriodic  acid  does  not  usually  produce  compounds 
into  which  iodine  is  introduced  by  substitution  or  double  decom- 
position, though  if  heated  with  an  iodized  compound  it  often 
ftimishes  a  substance  in  which  hydrogen  is  substituted  for  iodine, 
whilst  iodine  is  set  at  liberty,  as  for  instance : — 

lodo-ftcotio  Aoid.  Aoetio  Aoid. 

He,Hjie, + Hi= HejHjOj + 1,. 

In  other  cases  hydriodic  acid  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  as  for 
example  when  lactic  acid  is  hy  its  means  converted  into  propionic 
(ia84,  1310) :— 

Iiactio  Aoid.  Propxonio  Aoid. 

or  when  erythrite  is  converted  into  j3tetryl-iodide  by  its  means 
(1343):— 

Erythrite.  /STetiyl-iodide. 

ejH^^ + 7  Hi=e3M +4  H,e + 3  t,. 
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(1072)  3.  Metamorphoses  by  Substitution. — The  method  to  be 
adopted  in  the  formation  of  new  compounds  by  displacement  or 
substitution^  constitutes  an  important  object  of  chemical  inquiry^ 
for  the  prosecution  of  such  researches  often  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  molecular  grouping  of  the  body  under  ex- 
amination^ and  points  out  most  distinctly  its  relations  to  other 
compounds.  The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  insoluble  in- 
organic compounds  by  double  decomposition,  is  simply  a  case  of 
the  substitution  of  one  metal  or  one  salt  radicle  for  another : 
when  solutions  such  as  those  of  potassic  carbonate,  and  baric 
nitrate  are  mingled,  the  barium  is  exchanged  for  potassium,  and 
reciprocally  potassium  for  barium:  KgGOj+Ba^NOj  becoming 
Ba^Oj  +  aKNOj.  This  species  of  substitution  is  also  a  familiar 
operation  amongst  the  compounds  of  organic  chemistry ;  for  the 
chemist  has  learned  to  displace**^  various  elementary  substances 
by  compound  groups,  as  when  by  the  mutual  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  mercuric  oxide,  mercuric  cyanide  aind  water  are 
produced;  2HCy-|-Hg0=HgCy3  +  H3O:  the  hydrogen  and  the 
mercury  being  substituted  the  one  for  the  other ;  whilst  2  atoms 
of  the  monad  group  Cy  (=6N),  takes  the  place  of  the  dyad 
oxygen  in  the  oxide  of  mercury.  Substitutions  of  groups  of 
greater  complication  than  these  are  also  readily  effected,  and  it 
is  even  possible  in  many  instances  to  produce  true  organic 
compounds  firom  inorganic  elements  (1075). 

Few  instances  of  substitution  are  more  remarkable  than  those 
by  which  ammonia  may  be  converted  into  a  complex  organic 
base.  When  ethyl  bromide,  for  example,  is  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  ammonia  in  alcohol,  placed  in  a  sealed  tube  and  heated  for  a 
few  hours  to  212°,  a  reaction  occurs,  in  consequence  of  which, 
as  the  mixture  cools,  crystals  of  hydrobromate  of  ethylia 
(€jH7N,HBr)  are  produced ;  and  if  this  compound  be  distilled 
with  caustic  potash,  potassic  bromide,  water,  and  a  new  base, 
ethylia  (GgH^N),  will  be  formed. 

Now,  the  molecule  of  ammonia  may  be  represented  as  con- 
sisting of 

ii\  €  H  ^ 

jT  -j^    and  the  molecule   of  ethylia  in  like  manner       'l|'i>t 


may  be  viewed  as  „  [ 


*  The  French  term  remplacement  is  usually  but  inaccurately  rendered 
rephuement;  the  true  meaning  of  the  latter  word  is  putting  hack  into  its  place 
and  not  displacement  or  eubstituiion,  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  French 
word  more  correctly. 
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or  as  ammonia  in  which  i  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced 
by  OgHg,  or  its  equivalent  of  ethyl.  The  substitution  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  equations  : — 

Ethyl  Bromide.  Hydrobromate  of  Ethylia. 

^i5r+ H,N=€,H5,HJN,HBr  j  and 

Hydrobromate  of  Bthyli*.  Bfchylia. 

e2H6,H,N,HBr+KHe  =  ejjHg^HjN  +  KBr-hHjjO. 

Again^  if  ethyl  bromide  be  heated  similarly  with  this  new 
base,  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced,  and  a  hydro- 
bromate  of  a  second  more  complicated  base,  diethylia,  (O^HjiN) 
will  be  obtained;  and  from  this  hydrobromate  the  pure  base  is 
liberated  by  distillation  with  caustic  potash.  In  diethylia  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  ethyl.  For  example : — 


Diethylia,  e4HiiN,= 


H 


■  N. 


And  again,  if  ethyl  bromide  be  made  to  act  upon  diethylia,  the 
third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and  triethylia  (O^Hj-N) 
in  combination  with  hydrobromic  acid  is  produced ;  and  thus  a 


N,  is  built  up  step  by  step,  by  the  sue- 


complex  ammonia  -jOaHg 

cessive  removal  of  hydrogen  and  the  substitution  of  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  equivalents  of  ethyl.  Many  cases  of  the  same 
nature  will  be  exhibited  when  the  artificial  formation  of  organic 
bases  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  (1360). 

(1073)  Action  of  Chlorine  and  the  Halogens  upon  Organic  Com" 
pounds — Substitution  for  Hydrogen, — The  action  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  upon  the  compounds  of  organic  chemistry  resembles  that 
of  oxygen,  but  that  of  bromine  is  weaker  than  that  of  chlorine. 

1 .  They  may  simply  remove  hydrogen,  as  in  the  conversion 
of  alcohol  into  aldehyd : — 

Aloobol.  Aldebyd. 

€5[]|e+Clj=ejH^e+aHCL 

2.  The^  may  enter  into  direct  combination,  as  when  olefiant 
gas  is  converted  into  ethylene  dibromide  : — 

e,H^+Brj=€jjH^Br,. 
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3.  They  may  act  as  oxidizing  agents  by  liberating  oxygen 
from  water^  as  when  butyric  is  converted  into  succinic  add : — 

Batjric  Acid.  Bucoinio  Acid. 

eX^i+S  Br^  +  a  H,e=GJH^+6  HBr. 

Secondary  products,  however,  accompany  this  reaction,  and  a 
quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  deposited;  (Friedel  and 
Machuca.) 

4.  Or  they  may  produce  compounds  by  substitution,  in  which 
hydrogen  is  displaced  atom  for  atom  by  chlorine  or  bromine, 
while  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  escapes.  It  is  advantageous, 
in  conducting  this  experiment  with  chlorine,  to  transmit  a  current 
of  the  dry  gas  through  the  organic  liquid ;  the  chlorine  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  especially  if  the  action  be  aided  by  exposure  to  light  or 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  organic  compound  undergoes 
decomposition,  abundance  of  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  a  new 
organic  body,  into  the  composition  of  which  chlorine  enters,  is 
formed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  new  product  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  compound  from  which  it  is  furnished,  and  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  elementary  atoms,  but  a  certain  number 
of  atoms  of  its  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine.  This  very  singular  species  of 
substitution  was  originally  observed  by  Gay-Lussac  to  take  place 
when  wax  is  acted  upon  by  chlorine;  and  a  good  example  of 
its  occurrence  has  already  been  considered,  when  we  were  engaged 
in  tracing  the  conversion  of  Dutch  liquid  into  Faraday^s 
chloride  of  carbon  (6,Cg  (488). 

This  kind  of  substitution  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
some  of  the  most  instructive  instances  are  afforded  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  upon  ether  and  upon  other  derivatives  of  alcohol. 
For  example,  when  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  (63H5CI) 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  chlorine  immediately  begins  to  act  upon  the  ether, 
and  the  action  may  then  be  continued  in  difiused  daylight.  By 
attention  to  a  number  of  precautions  a  succession  of  compounds 
is  furnished,  in  which,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  the  hydrogen  is 
displaced  by  chlorine,  until  at  length  the  last  product  obtained 
is  the  solid  chloride  of  carbon.  The  table  on  the  next  page 
exhibits  the  successive  steps  of  the  reaction,  and  indicates  some 
of  the  properties  of  the  different  compounds.  The  density 
of  these  compounds,  both  in  the  state  of  liquid  and  of  vapour, 
increases  as  the  quantity  of  chlorine  increases;  the  volume 
of  a  molecule  of  vapour  is  the  same  for  all,  being  =  2  when  the 
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volume  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  H=i,  is  taken  as  i.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  boiling  point  rises  as  the  quantity  of  ehlorin*5 
increases.  Every  molecule  of  each  of  these  bodies  contains  the 
same  number  of  elementary  atoms^  which  appear  to  be  grouped  in 
the  same  order  in  each  compound.  The  chlorine  appears  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  group  without  disturbing  the 
relative  position  of  the  other  elements  which  enter  into  its  forma- 
tion :  just  as  a  brick  in  an  edifice  may  be  conceived  to  admit  of 
being  removed,  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  block  of  wood  or 
of  stone,  without  altering  the  form  or  the  symmetry  of  the 
building. 


Ktme  of  Compound. 

Fonnalft. 
MoL  VoL 

Boiling  Point. 

Speeifio  GrATitj. 

ni: 

•F. 

°c. 

Liqaid. 

Vapour. 

Hydrochloric  ether      .     .    . 
Chlorinated  ditto    .... 

Diohlorinated  ditto      .    .    . 

Trichlorinated  ditto     .     .     . 

Tetrachlorinated  ditto     .    . 

Solid  chloride  of  carbon  .    . 

6,H,C1 

e^Ufii  ] 

CI 
6,H,C1 

e.H,bi 

CI, 

e,HCi 
CI4 

6,C1,C1 

f 

• 

6^ 

171 
316 

296 

360 

II 

64 

77 

103 

146 

183 

0-874 

ri74 
1-372 
i"630 
1644 
24 

3*319 
3478 

4-S30 

5-799 

<>-975 
8rs 

A  striking  proof  of  the  persistence  of  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment of  the  compound,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the  relative  col- 
location of  its  component  particles,  is  afforded  when  two  parallel 
series  of  isomeric  substitution-compounds  are  compared  with  each 
other.  Such  a  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  chlorinated  compounds 
derived  fix)m  hydrochloric  ether  and  iSrom  Dutch  liquid. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (488),  that  when  equal  volumes 
of  gaseous  chlorine  and  olefiaut  gas  are  mixed  together,  they  gra- 
dually enter  into  combination,  and  form  the  oily  fragrant  body 
known  as  Dutch  liquid  (OgH^Clg) ;  and  further,  that  when  this 
liquid  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess,  a  series  of 
compounds  is  obtained  from  it,  in  which  each  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  succession  is  displaced  by  an  atom  of  chlorine.  Now  it 
will  be  found,  on  comparing  these  bodies  with  those  furnished  by 
acting  upon  hydrochloric  ether,  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
are  metameric  in  pairs,  although  the  two  members  of  each  pair 
possess  very  different  properties,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining 
the  following  table,  where  the  metameric  pairs  are  placed  side  by 
side : — 
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HI 


KHMorCompomuL 

Formnk. 
M0I.V0L 

LU  • 

Boiling 

Point. 

•F. 

•a 

Lqaid. 

Tapow. 

Dutch  liquid 

Honochlorinated  h  ydrocUo- 
*  lieether 

e,H^ci, 

184 

»4-5 
64 

1-380 
1174 

3'4SO 
3-478 

Monoeh1orinat«d  Dutch  liquid 
Dtchlorinated  HCl  ether  .    . 

e,H,ciA 
e,H,ci„ci 

339 

171 

"6 

77 

1-423 
1373 

4-<5i3 
4-530 

Dichlorinated  Dutch  liquid  • 
Trichlorinated  HOI  ether     . 

e,H,a^ci, 
e,H,ci,ci 

ai5 

«35 

103 

1-576 
'•530 

S-7«7 
5799 

Trichlorinated  Dutch  liquid . 

e,HCi,.ci, 
e,HCi4,ci 

307 
295 

:s 

v66i 
1-644 

6'97S 

Solid  chloride  of  carbon  .    . 
Solid  chloride  of  carbon  .    • 

6,014,01  (p) 

360 

183 

SolM. 
3-40 

8-'57 

A  molecnle  of  each  of  these  compounds  in  the  gaseous  state 
occupies  two  volumes;  consequently  the  vapour  densities  of 
each  metameric  pair  nearly  coincide  :  indeed  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition that  equal  weights  of  all  metameric  bodies  yield  equal 
volumes  of  vapour^  and  therefore^  allowing  for  errors  of  experi- 
ment^ metamerides  must  always  coincide  in  density  in  the  gaseous 
state :  but  in  the  liquid  form^  the  densities  of  the  components  of 
each  pair  are  widely  diflferent,  and  the  temperatures  at  which 
they  boil  are  also  different.  There  is  likewise  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  their  chemical  properties,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  de- 
composition.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of  difference  : — 
the  substitution  compounds  derived  from  hydrochloric  ether  are 
scarcely  affected  even  when  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  or  with  one  of  hydropotassic  sulphide  (KHS) ;  and 
potassium  may  remain  in  them  at  ordinary  temperatures  without 
being  acted  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  compounds 
derived  from  Dutch  liquid  are  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash  they  are  rapidly  decomposed ;  potassic  chloride  and  water 
are  formed,  and  a  new  substance,  considerably  more  volatile  than 
the  original  chlorinated  compound  is  obtained  :  for  example  : — 


Dutch  Liquid. 


€jHiCl,+KHe=ejH,Cl  +  Ka+Hj0. 
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By  tiM  Mstion  Of  OuBlie  FotMh  t-> 

Dntch  liquid     .    .     .  OjII^Cl,     yields 
Monochlorinated  ditto  e,H,Cl,Cl^    „ 
Dichlorinated  ditto     .  ^,H,C]„Cls   „ 
Trichloriiiated  ditto   .  e,H  C1„C(,  „ 

Oomponnds. 

BoiUn^  Point. 

BD.Or.or 

•F.        •O. 

e,H,ci, 
e,H  ci, 
e,    ci, 

14 

95 
351-6 

—10 
35 

133 

I'250 

r6i$ 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydropotassic  sulphide  he  employed 
instead  of  the  caustic  alkali^  yarious  sulphuretted  compounds  are 
produced;  and  the  chlorinated  deriyatives  of  Dutch  liquid  are 
violently  decomposed  by  potassium. 

Now  it  is  obyious  that  the  original  difference  of  molecular 
grouping  is  preserved  throughout^  both  in  the  series  of  Dutch  liquid 
and  in  that  of  hydrochloric  ether ^  so  that  the  chemist  is  thus^  as 
it  were,  enabled  to  dissect  these  compounds  by  the  agency  of 
chlorine;  and  it  is  not  until  the  last  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
moved that  the  molecular  arrangement  breaks  down ;  both  groups 
in  that  case  yielding  the  same  compound — ^viz.^  Faraday's  cUoride 
of  carbon. 

The  discovery  that  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen 
was  practicable,  at  first  excited  the  greatest  astonishment  amongst 
chemists,  since  owing  to  the  powerAil  attractions  of  chlorine^ 
particularly  when  its  electrical  opposition  to  hydrogen  is  borne  in 
mind,  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  was  never  suspected. 
The  displacement  of  oxygen  by  chlorine  was  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  the  chemist,  but  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine  was 
a  circumstance  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion then  prevalent.  The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  &ct  has 
led  to  the  production  by  substitution  of  an  immense  number  of 
analogous  compounds  in  other  groups  of  organic  bodies.  The  new 
products  so  obtained,  however,  are  in  general  possessed  of  but 
little  intrinsic  interest.  The  importance  of  accurately  studying 
the  steps  by  which  these  substitutions  are  effected,  can,  how- 
ever, be  scarcely  over-estimated,  owing  to  the  light  which  they 
frequently  throw  upon  the  views  of  the  composition  of  organic 
compounds,  and  of  their  relations  to  others  where  no  obvious 
connexion  had  been  previously  traced. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  process  of  substitution  can  be 
followed  through  its  successive  stages  so  completely  as  in  the  case 
of  hydrochloric  ether  or  of  Dutch  liquid;  the  products  of  the 
operation  are  mingled  with  each  other,  and  often  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily separated.     The  first  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced 
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more  readily  than  the  others^  and  frequently  the  last  atom  is  re- 
moved with  great  difficulty.  It  is  often  necessary  at  first  to 
moderate  the  action  by  cooling  the  liquid  artificially^  and  by 
placing  it  either  in  obscurity  or  only  in  the  diffused  light  of 
day;  whilst  to  complete  the  displacement  of  the  last  portions^ 
the  strongest  sunlight,  aided  by  a  temperature  of  ebullition,  is 
frequently  requisite  {iiy^,  et  seg.). 

Substitutions  of  bromine  for  hydrogen  may  also  be  effected 
by  analogous  methods,  although,  owing  to  its  feebler  chemical 
attractions,  the  reactions  take  place  with  less  vehemence;  and 
with  iodine  the  products  of  substitution  can  only  be  obtained  by 
indirect  means. 

In  a  few  cases  a  substitution  of  an  atom  of  nitric  oxide, 
nitrosyl  (NO),  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  observed ; 
dinitronaphthalin,  for  instance,  by  the  reducing  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  yields  a  compound  termed  nitrosonaphthyl- 
amine,  or  ninaphthyHa — 

Piaitronsphtiialm.  NinaphtfajHa, 


e,oH,(Ne^,+4  H,S=ej„H,(N0)N+3  H,e+2  s,. 

In  other  instances  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  nitroxyl  (NOj),  may 
be  substituted  for  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom,  as  when  benzol 
(GfHg)  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  nitro- 
benzol  (O^HgNOg)  whilst  water  is  formed.  Each  atom  of  nitric 
acid  (HNO3)  in  these  cases  loses  one  atom  of  oxygen,  half  of  this 
oxygen  combining  with  the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  the  other 
half  combining  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen  derived  from  the  benzol, 
whilst  an  equivalent  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  takes  the  place  of 
the  hydrogen  so  removed  from  the  benzol ;  thus  : — 


HitrioAoid.       5iin.baiML        Wrtw. 

iT^ 


0     -    ^6^5 


NO, 


+  H 


e. 


Schutzenberger  {Comptcs  Rendus,  lii.  135)  appears  to  have 
succeeded,  in  some  cases,  in  effecting  the  indirect  substitution  of 
electro-negative  bodies,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen, 
for  even  the  basic  hydrogai  of  certain  organic  acids ;  and  thus, 
iu  a  certain  sense,  chlorine  and  its  analogues  are  shown  to  be 
chemically  equivalent  to  potassium.  In  order  to  effect  these 
transformations  it  is  necessary  to  displace  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid,  or  the  metal  which  occupies  its  place,  by  some  electro- 

o2 
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negative  group.     For  instance^  if  potassie  acetate  be  treated  with 
acetyl  chloride  (ia66)  acetic  anhydride  is  obtained  : — 


e+KCl; 


Poteari«Ao0toto.     Aoetyl  Chlorid*.        Anhydride, 

K    p  +    CI  J  -  esH,e 


and  if  acetic  anhydride  (1279)  be  digested  at  a  very  lov  tempera- 
ture with  hypochlorous  anhydride  (379),  the  red-coloured  liquid 
at  first  obtained  gradually  becomes  colourless,  and  chloric  acetate 
is  formed : — 

1..^.  i.i„j^j.       J^]^.  Cblotto  Cblorio 


le  +  Sle  =  ^«!i»^le  +  ^«j!»^le, 


)e  =  Wj 


e^HjOj^  "^  cij^  ^    ci  p  ^    ci 

Similar  compounds  may  be  obtained  with  bromine,  with  iodine, 
and  with  cyanogen.  All  these  bodies  are  extremely  unstable,  and 
most  of  them  undergo  gradual  decomposition  at  common  tempera- 
tures ;  the  compound  with  bromine  even  explodes  spontaneously, 
that  with  chlorine  at  2iiZ^,  and  that  with  iodine  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  higher. 

These  compounds  are  respectively  metameric  with  chloracetic 
(1281),  bromacetic,  and  iodacetic  acids,  but  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  them  in  properties.  Similar  combinations  with  butyric 
and  benzoic  acids  have  been  obtained. 

(1074)  Inverse  Substitutions. — ^A  series  of  substitutions  the 
reverse  of  those  just  described,  and  in  which  the  chlorine  or 
iodine  is  displaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  equivalents  of 
hydrogen,  often  furnishes  results  of  very  great  interest ;  but  the 
methods  of  effecting  these  inverse  substitutions  are  only  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  notice  which  their  importance,  demands. 

I.  Berthelot  [Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  li.  48)  has  pointed  out  that 
when  the  compounds  for  experiment  are  of  a  very  stable  character, 
Jree  hydrogen  at  an  elevated  temperature  may  effect  this  species  of 
substitution,  though  a  good  deal  of  the  chlorinated  compound  is 
always  destroyed;  several  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon  yield  such 
results;  for  instance,  ethylene-chloride  of  carbon  (GgClJ  when 
transmitted  in  vapour  with  hydrogen  through  a  glass  tube  filled 
with  fragments  of  pumice  and  heated  to  redness,  famishes  hydro- 
chloric  acid  and  olefiant  gas  : — 

6,Cl,+4H,=.e5,H^+4HCl. 
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Carbon  tetrachloride  (6C1J  yields  inar9li  gas  and  olefiant  gas : — 
GCl4+4H2=eH^+4HCl. 

The  olefiant  gas  is  the  result  of  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
carbon  tetrachloride^  which  is  partially  decomposed  into  the 
ethylene  chloride  (OjCl^)  and  free  chlorine;  and  this  ethylene 
chloride  is  then  converted  into  olefiant  gas  by  the  action  of  the 
hydrogen,  as  abready  explained. 

2.  Nascent  hydrogen  may  generally  be  more  advantageously 
resorted  to  in  effecting  reductions  of  this  description.  In  this  way 
Melsens,  by  acting  upon  trichloracetic  acid  with  an  amalgam  of 
potassium,  reproduced  acetic  acid ;  Frankland,  by  means  of  zinc, 
has  obtained  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  of  the  alcohols  and  their 
hydrides  (1203,  iao6)  from  their  iodides;  and  Berthelot,  by 
enclosing  the  bromide  of  ethylene,  of  tritylene,  of  tetrylene,  and 
of  amylene,  in  strong  glass  tubes  in  contact  with  water,  copper 
foil,  and  potassic  iodide,  and  subsequently  heating  the  mixture  to 
527°  (275®  C.)  in  an  oil  bath,  procured  olefiant  gas,  tritylene, 
tetrylene,  and  amylene,  accompanied  by  some  gaseous  bodies 
which  are  products  of  a  secondary  decomposition.  If  the  use  of 
copper  be  omitted,  the  products  of  secondary  decomposition  are 
more  considerable ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  a  part  of  the 
organic  body  had  taken  the  place  of  the  copper,  and  had  under- 
gone oxidation  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  whilst 
the  hydrogen  had  effected  an  inverse  substitution  and  formed 
hydrides  of  ethylene,  tritylene,  tetrylene,  and  amylene. 

When  the  copper  is  present,  the  reaction  is  probably  of  the 
foQowing  nature : — 

and  when  the  copper  is  not  added,  the  decomposition  may  be 
represented  as  follows : — 

€,H^Br3+  2  H2=e,H^H2-|-  a  HBr. 

Another  important  reaction  of  this  kind  was  observed  by 
Mendius,  who  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  nitrile  of  an  acid 
into  the  corresponding  ammoniated  base  of  its  alcohol  (1124)* 
The  nitrile  is  to  be  mixed  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  add,  and 
digested  upon  granulated  zinc ;  after  the  reaction  has  terminated^ 
about  half  the  liquid  is  to  be  distilled  over:  a  good  deal  oif 
unaltered  nitrile  comes  off,  leaving  the  new  base  in  combination  with 
the  acid,  mixed  with  zincic  chloride ;    on  then  adding  potash  or 
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lime  the  alcohol  base  may  be  distilled  off.     The  reaction  is  a 
simple  case  of  hydrogenation  j  for  example* : — 

Aoetonitrile. 


(1075)  Synthetic  Production  of  Organic  Compounds. — ^A  com- 
bination of  the  operations  of  direct  chemical  action  with  those  of 
substitution,  enables  the  chemist  in  many  instances  to  build  up 
a  truly  organic  compound  from  inorganic  materials.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  artificial  production  of  acetic  acid  in  the  manner 
first  pointed  out  by  Kolbe  (Idebig's  AnnaL  liv.  186) : — ^When 
carbon  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  com- 
bination between  the  two  elements  takes,  place,  and  carbonic 
disulphide  (OS^)  is  formed.  When  carbonic  disulphide  is  digested 
for  several  days  with  aqua  regia,  a  white  volatile  crystalline  com- 
pound is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether :  it  melts  at  275®  (^35*^  C.),  and  at  338° 
(170°  C.)  it  enters  into  ebullition :  it  has  a  peculiar  odour  which 
brings  tears  into  the  eyes,  and  its  vapour  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  7*43. 
This  substance,  discovered  by  Berzelius  and  Marcet,  has  the  com- 
position represented  by  the  formula  (O^Cl^SOg),  and  is  termed  by 
Kolbe  sulphite  ofperchhride  of  carbon.  When  this  compound  is 
transmitted  in  vapour  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  dull  red  heat 
it  is  decomposed  into  the  liquid  ethylene-chloride  of  carbon 
(6gClJ,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  free  chlorine : — 

a  eCl^SOj,=e,Cl^-l-a  SOg+a  CV 

If  the  ethylene  chloride  of  carbon  thus  obtained  be  placed  beneath 
a  layer  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  in  a  large  vessel 
filled  with  chlorine  gas,  Faraday's  solid  chloride  of  carbon  (GgClJ 
is  formed  abundantly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  acid  solution  is 
obtained,  which,  after  saturation  with  lime  or  with  some  other 
base,  is  found  to  contain  a  chloride  and  a  trichloracetate  of  the 
basyl ;  if  lime  be  used,  the  formula  of  the  salt  is  €a  aGjCl^Oj. 
Kolbe  attributes  its  production  to  the  reaction  of  water  upon  solid 


*  At  present,  however,  the  base  has  not  been  converted  into  the  alcohol.  Hof- 
mann's  reaction  with  nitrous  acid,  though  it  converts  aniline  into  carbolic  acid, 
does  not  produce  any  similar  change  witn  the  bases  of  the  ordinary  alcohol  series. 


Aniline.  Carbolio  Add. 


e,H,.H,N+HNe,=e«H,e+H,e+N,. 
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cUoride  of  carbon  at  the  moment  of  its  formation^  as  shown  by 
the  following  equation : — 

Chlorida  Trichlonofltio 

Oubaa.  Asid. 


€jCl,+a  HjO^HejjCljOj-i-s  HQ. 

Now  if  trichloracetic  add  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  potas- 
sium in  the  form  of  an  amalgam^  the  chlorine  is  entirely  with- 
drawn from  this  compound^  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  hydrogen ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  converted  into  a  salt  of  acetic  acid : — 

Add.  Aoetat«. 


He,Cl,0,+3  K,+2HjO=KejH3e,+3  Ka+2  kho. 

Thus  a  complex  organic  acid  is  obtained  from  inorganic 
materials: — ^the  successive  steps  of  the  operation  being,  i.  car- 
bonic disulphide;  2.  sulphite  of  dichloride  of  carbon ;  3.  ethylene 
chloride  of  carbon ;  4.  trichloracetic  acid ;  and  5.  acetic  add. 

The  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
synthetic  formation  of  an  organic  compound  was  afforded  in  the 
case  of  urea,  which  Wohler  discovered  might  be  artificially  obtained 
by  the  action  of  cyanic  add  on  ammonia ;  for  on  attempting  to 
evaporate  a  solution  of  cyanate  of  ammonium,  this  salt  undergoes 
an  isomeric  transformation,  and  yields  urea : — 


H^N,6Ne=GH^N,e. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  it  has  been  ascertained  Ihat  the 
complex  molecules  constituting  many  organic  compounds  are  ob- 
tained by  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  different  bodies 
of  simpler  constitution,  with  the  separation  of  the  elements  of 
water ;  the  residues  of  the  original  molecules  having  entered  into 
combination  to  form  a  new  more  complex  molecule,  still  retaining 
the  characteristics  of  its  origin,  and  ready  to  break  up  again  with 
the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water  to  reproduce  its  parent 
molecules.  For  example,  benzoic  ether  (O^Hj^Og)  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  reaction  of  alcohol  upon  benzoic  add  with  elimina- 
tion of  water : — 

Beasoie  Add.     Alooliol.  Btnsoio  Sther. 

or  (H)e7H50, +e,H,(He)  -  (H)  (HO) = OyH^ejpejHj. 
And  in  like  maimer  stearin  (Os;!!^^^^^)  may  be  obtained  from 
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the  residues  of  3  atoms  of  stearic  acid  and  i  atom  of.  glycerin, 
after  the  separation  of  3  atoms  of  water : — 

Glyoerixi.        jSCMrioAoid.      j  Water.  Bta«riD. 

or,  e3H,(H3e3) + (H3)e,,Hi05O,-  (H3)  (H3O3) =e3H,A4Hia.e3. 

Benzoic  ether,  when  left  long  in  contact  with  water,  slowly 
combines  with  it,  benzoic  acid  and  alcohol  being  reproduced.  And 
when,  as  in  the  process  of  soap-making,  stearin  is  broken  up  by 
the  action '  of  an  alkali  such  as  soda,  3  atoms  of  sodic  stearate 
and  I  atom  of  glycerin  are  produced  from  each  molecule  of 
stearin. 

In  like  manner  urea  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  product  ob- 
tained from  I  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  2,  atoms  of  ammonia^ 
with  elimination  of  %  atoms  of  water : — 


Cwbonio 
Add. 


AmmoniA.        Water.  Urea. 


6H,03  +  a  H3N-a  H,e=eH^N,e 

or,  ee(H,ej + Wh.n,-  (h,)  (H,ej =ee,H,N,  ,- 

and  this  explains  the  rapid  conyersion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia  during  the  putrefaction  of  urea,  since  in  this  case 
the  elements  of  water  reunite  with  those  of  urea,  and  produce 
the  salt. 

It  has  been  weU  remarked  by  Berthelot  {Ckimie  Organigue 
fondle  9ur  la  Synthise,  Vol.  I-  p.  133),  "  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  reproduction  of  a  natural  compound,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
erect  an  entire  edifice  founded  upon  the  formation  of  artificial 
products.  The  examination  of  these  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
general  laws  which  regulate  the  composition  of  compounds  pre- 
sented by  nature,  and  the  method  by  which  their  study,  whether 
analytical,  or  synthetical,  may  be  followed  with  some  hope  of  a 
successful  result.''  No  experimenter  has  laboured  so  successfully 
in  this  field  as  the  eminent  chemist  just  quoted,  who  has  indeed 
established  new  modes  of  investigation  by  his  researches.  Among 
many  remarkable  discoveries  which  he  has  made  in  this  direction, 
is  the  method  of  obtaining  a  formiate  synthetically  by  combining 
carbonic  oxide  with  caustic  potash  (1275) : — 

PotMsio 
Formiato. 

ee+KHe=KeHeg. 

He  has  likewise  obtained  olefiant  gas  by  the  reaction  of  copper 
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and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  earhonic  disulphide;  and  from 
defiant  gas  he  has  procured  alcohol.  He  has  further^  hy  heating 
carbon  intensely  by  means  of  a  voltaic  arc^  obtained  synthetically 
the  hydrocarbon  acetylene  (OjHj).  The  same  chemist  has  also, 
conjointly  with  De  Luca,  converted  the  hydrocarbon  tritylene 
into  glycerin,  and  he  has  further  shown  that  glycerin  may  be 
transformed  into  one  variety  of  sugar. 

Strecker  succeeded  a  few  years  ago  in  obtaining  taurin  by 
synthesis ;  and  as  researches  in  this  direction  are  multiplied,  new 
methods  of  preparing  bodies  till  lately  obtainable  only  from  the 
products  of  the  living  plant  or  animal  are  daily  being  devised ;  so 
that  the  number  of  organic  products  which  can  be  formed  syn- 
thetically is  now  very  considerable. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   SACCHARINE   OR  AMYLACEOUS   GROUP. — ^VARIETIES   OF 
FERMENTATION. 

(1076)  The  compounds  which  belong  to  the  group  to  which 
the  following  chapter  is  mainly  devoted  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  abundant  constituents  of  plants.  They  all  contain 
carbon  in  the  proportion  of  6  atoms^  or  some  multiple  of  6,  in  their 
molecule.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  their  chemical 
composition  is  the  circumstance  that  they  all  contain  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  exactly  in  the  proportions  requisite  to  form  water,  and 
hence  they  have  by  some  writers  been  spoken  of  as  hydrates  of 
carbon.  This  term,  however,  is  by  no  means  intended  to  signify 
that  all  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  them  united  in  the 
form  of  water,  but  merely  to  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  their 
components  is  such  as  might  allow  of  their  elements  being  so 
arranged.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  composition,  many  of 
these  bodies  admit  of  being  readily  transformed  one  into  the 
other  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water,  and 
seTeral  of  them  are  especially  prone  to  undergo  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  fermentations  of  various  kinds.  In  the  presence  of 
dehydrating  agents,  the  sugars,  lignin,  and  many  bodies  of  this 
class  yield  humus-like  products.  When  submitted  to  oxidation 
hy  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  most  of  them  yield  oxalic  acid ;  and 
tinder  the  influence  of  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids^  substitution  compounds  are  obtained,  in  which  a 
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portion  of  their  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  peroxide  of  nitrogen. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  substitution  compounds  is  pyroxylin 
(gun-cotton)j  the  peculiar  inflammability  and  explosive  character 
of  which  is  well  known ;  but  all  of  the  nitrous  substitution  pro- 
ducts of  this  class  partake  more  or  less  of  the  inflammable  and 
explosive  properties  which  are  so  signally  exhibited  by  pyroxylin. 
The  bodies  of  the  saccharine  group  readily  undergo  oxidation^ 
especially  in  the  presence  of  uncombined  alkalies^  and  reduce 
many  metallic  oxides^  such  as  those  of  copper  and  silver. 

The  researches  of  Berthelot  and  others  seem  to  have  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  sugars^  as  well  as  mannite  and  the 
bodies  allied  to  it^  are  polyatomic  alcohols  like  glycerin  (1238) ; 
for  they  possess  the  power  of  entering  into  combination  with 
various  acids^  with  elimination  of  water^  in  some  cases  yielding 
peculiar  colligated  acids,  analogous  to  the  tannic^  and  in  others 
furnishing  neutral  bodies  closely  allied  to  the  fats.  Linnemann 
has  also  shown  that  certain  sugars  may  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  be  combined  with  hydrogen  and  converted  into  man- 
nite (1244). 

In  the  present  chapter  the  compounds  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing table  wUl  be  described.  In  a  few  of  the  substances  enumerated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  table^  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen differs  firom  that  of  the  sugars  and  starches. 

Amylaceous  and  Saccharine  Group. 

Cane  sugar  (sucrose) ^la^jjOu 

Myoose,  or  trehalose ^la^aAi'  ^^a^ 

Melezitose ^laHjgOjpHjO 

Milk  sugar  (lactose) ^i^HgoOn^HjO 

Fruit  sugar  (leevulose) 6^  H^jO^ 

Starch  sugar  (dextrose)       .     .     .     .  6^  Hj^O^HjO 

Galactose O^  H^gO^ 

Melitose .     .     .     .  G^Jtl^O^^,2R^^ 

Eucalin G,  Hi,e^H,e 

Sorbin ^eHigO^ 

Inosin      .........  G^  H^jO^aHgO 

Amidin  (starch) a^GgHi^Og 

Dextrin ^e'^io^s 

Inulin 6gHij,05 

Glycogen       ....*...  GgHj^Og 

Arabin  (gum  arabic) ^(GgHiQOJ^Hg^ 

Bassorin  (tragacanth) G^H^oGj 
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CeUnlin  (celltdose) S^eHio^s 

Tuniciii ^6^10^6 


ErTthrite ^iHio^* 

Dulcite ^e^iA 

Mannite ^e^iA 

Knite ^«Hije5 

Querdte ^e^i  A 

Pectin €82H^^g8,4H8e? 

Certam  of  these  substances  are  soluble  in  cold  water^  such  as 
the  sugars  and  the  gums.  Others^  like  starchy  become  dissolved 
in  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  or  rather  become  diffused  through  the 
hquid,  though  the  solution  is  of  a  very  imperfect  character  ;  whilst 
a  third  variety,  including  oellulin  or  ligneous  fibre,  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  whether  hot  or  cold. 

With  the  exception  of  sorbin  and  inosin,  all  compounds 
which  have  the  constitution  of  hydrates  of  carbon  are  convertible 
either  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  diges- 
tion in  the  strong  acid  and  boiling  after  subsequent  dilution,  into 
one  of  the  forms  of  glucose — ^viz.,  dextrose,  kevulose,  or  galactose. 
But  neither  of  these  three  forms  of  sugar  appears  to  be  con- 
vertible into  either  of  the  others. 

The  action  of  acids  on  some  of  these  bodies  maybe  iUustrated 
by  the  following  formuke  (Kekul^,  Org,  Chemiej  ii.  p.  334)  : — 

CaMiofBr.  BeztroM.  LvtnloM. 


Trdutlote.  Dttztrofle.  Dextnfe. 


€i5^«0u,aH,0+H,o=e,Hi,e^H,e+e,H„o^H,e 

Mdeatote.  Deztitwe.  BeztroM. 

. * ^  ^ -^ s       ^ " 

lielHoM.  ]>extfOM.  BoMlin. 

LaotOM.  OtiMtOM.  GftlMtOM. 

^ * s  . • .  . ^ . 

By  the  effect  of  heat  certain  of  these  sugars  lose  water,  and 
become  converted   into   other   hydrates   of  carbon,  which,   by 
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boiling  witli  acids^  are  reconverted  into  the  original  compounds ; 
for  example : — 

neztrow.  OhiooauM. 

LarmloBe.  LstuIomum. 

Maanite.  Manoitaae. 

§  I,  The  Sugars. 

(1077)  Several  varieties  of  sugar  are  known  to  the  chemist ; 
but  they  may  all  be  referred  to  three  principal  forms^  viz.,  cane 
sugar  or  sucrose,  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  and  milk  sugar  or  lactose. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  common  sugar  furnished  by 
the  sugar  cane,  hence  termed  cane  sugar,  related  to  which  are 
some  others  of  small  importance,  viz.,  trehalose,  melezitose,  and 
melitose,  represented  by  the  general  formula  (6ijH3gOjj,a?Hj,0). 
The  second  variety  is  that  to  which  milk  owes  its  sweetness :  it 
has  never  been  met  with  excepting  in  the  milk  of  animals,  and 
hence  it  is  termed  milk  sugar  (OigHg^OipHjO).  The  third  variety 
constitutes  the  hard  granular  sweet  masses  common  in  old  dried 
fruits,  such  as  raisins,  figs,  &c.,  when  it  is  known  as  grape  or 
starch  sugar,  the  latter  name  being  derived  fix)m  a  method  of 
preparing  it  artificially  by  boiling  starch  with  a  dilute  acid.  Con- 
nected with  this  variety  are  fruit  sugar  (Isevulose),  malt  sugar,  and 
galactose,  the  product  of  dilute  acids  upon  milk  sugar,  all  of 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  (6gHi20g,4?HjO). 

These  different  varieties  of  sugar  agree  in  possessing  a  power- 
fully sweet  taste.  Each,  when  pure,  has  always  a  definite  degree 
of  sweetness,  but  there  are  great  differences  in  the  relative  sweet- 
ness of  the  different  varieties.  A  pound  of  cane  sugar,  for  ex- 
ample, will  produce  a  greater  sweetening  effect  than  a  pound  of 
fruit  or  inverted  sugar ;  and  at  least  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
starch  sugar  are  required  to  produce  a  sweetening  effect  equal  to 
that  of  one  pound  of  the  cane  sugar ;  while  a  given  weight  of  the 
sugar  from  milk  possesses  less  sweetemng  power  than  an  equal 
quantity  even  of  starch  sugar. 

These  varieties  of  sugar  differ  greatly  in  external  appearance 
as  well  as  in  chemical  characters ;  and  they  also  differ  in  chemical 
composition.     If  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  which 
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confain  equal  amounts  of  carbon  be  compared  together^  it  will  be 
fomid  that  they  differ  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  ot 
water  are  present.  Comparing  together  quantities  of  sugar  which 
contain  12  atoms  of  carbon^  the  proportion  of  water  in  each 
variety  will  be  as  follows  : — 


KamaorSogw. 

Fomiil*. 

CMbOD. 

Water. 

CanesQsar 

loTerted  sugar      .    .    . 
Starch  sugar     .... 
Milk  sugar 

144 
144 
144 
144 

19a 
216 
252 
216 

There  are  few  plants  from  which  sugar  is  absent^  and  to 
which,  at  some  period  of  their  growth  it  does  not  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  nutriment* 

(1078)  I.  Cane  Sugar  or  Sucrose  {Gii^n^n^34^  or 
CijHijOji=i7i). — ^This  variety  of  sugar  is  chiefly  obtained  fipom 
the  sugar  cane ;  but  the  sugar  maple  and  the  beetroot  furnish 
a  considerable  quantity  for  the  market ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
carrots  and  turnips,  as  well  as  in  the  pumpkin,  the  chestnut,  the 
young  shoots  of  the  maize,  the  ripe  sorgho  grass,  and  a  large 
number  of  tropical  fruits. 

Properties. — Cane  sugar  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*6.  It  is  soluble  in 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  producing  the  thick 
viscid  liquid  known  as  syrup.  It  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in 
dflute  alcohol,  especially  when  heated  with  this  liquid.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  ether,  and  nearly  so  in  cold  absolute  alcohol.  By  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is  deposited  in 
large  four-sided  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  often  hemi- 
hedral,  and  are  terminated  by  dihedral  summits :  these  crystals 
constitute  sugar-candy,  which  is  colourless  or  brown  according  as 
the  syrup  employed  is  more  or  less  free  from  colour.  Ordinary 
loaf  sugar  consists  of  a  congeries  of  minute  transparent  crystals, 
and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  purest  specimens  ia  produced 
by  the  numerous  reflections  and  refractions  which  the  rays  of 
light  experience  within  the  mass,  from  the  numberless  crystals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  When  two  pieces  of  loaf  sugar  are  rubbed 
together,  a  pale  violet  phosphorescent  light  is  emitted. 

If  a  solution  of  sugar  be  long  boiled,  it  acquires  an  acid  re- 
action, generally  becoming  less  viscid,  and  irrecoverably  losing  its 
property  of  crystallizing ;  this  change  is  attended  by  the  assimila- 
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tion  of  an  additional  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water^  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  the  uncrystallizable  inverted  sugar  (1086) 
(O^H^gOg).  This  prejudicial  alteration  is  effected  still  more 
rapidly  by  the  addition  to  the  sugar  of  one-twentieth  of  its  weight 
of  oxalic^  citric,  malic,  or  any  of  the  stronger  adds.  If  the 
solution  be  kept  boiling  for  some  hours,  the  change  proceeds  still 
Airther,  water  being  assimilated  by  the  inverted  sugar,  which  thus 
becomes  converted  into  grape  sugar  (OgH^^O^HjiO);  aiid  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  quantity  of  formic  acid,  and  of  a  brown 
sparingly  soluble  substance  termed  tdmin,  are  produced.  Smaller 
quantities  of  the  acids  produce  similar  effects,  but  to  an  extent 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  acidity.  It  is  to  prevent  these  in- 
jurious changes  that  a  small  amount  of  lime  is  always  added  to 
the  cane  juice  immediately  after  its  expression  firom  the  plant,  and 
before  it  is  heated.  The  crystallization  of  sugar  is  also  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  many  salts,  such  as  common 
salt  and  chloride  of  calcium ;  these  salts  appear  to  form  definite 
but  deliquescent  compounds  with  cane  sugar.  Pdigot's  analysis 
of  the  compound  with  chloride  of  sodium  gives  results  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (2NaCl,6i3H3QOiQ,6jgH2jOjj). 

The  uses  of  sugar  as  an  article  of  food  are  well  known. 
Alone,  it  is  insufficient  for  the  support  of  life ;  but,  when  mixed 
with  other  suitable  food,  it  has  a  fattening  tendency,  which,  how- 
ever,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  a  corresponding  weight  of  starch 
(Lawes  and  Gilbert).  Sugar  is  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic,  in 
syrups  and  preserves.  H  dusted  abundantly  over  ineat,  fruit,  or 
fermentable  matters,  it  prevents  the  usual  process  of  decay  from 
occurring,  provided  that  the  substances  to  be  preserved  are  at  the 
same  time  tolerably  weU  excluded  from  the  air. 

( 1079)  ^ciion  of  Bases  on  Sugar. — Sugar  has  the  property  of 
dissolving  many  metallic  oxides  when  its  solution  is  boiled  with 
them.  For  example,  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  lead  is  taken  up 
by  it  in  considerable  quantity ;  and,  on  cooling,  a  white  powder 
consisting  of  Oi^Hj^bjOu  is  deposited;  this  if  dried  at  am® 
loses  HjO,  and  becomes  ©igHj^bgOij.  Lime  is  also,  in  like 
manner,  dissolved  by  syrup  to  a  large  extent;  the  compound 
(OjgHjjjOiijOaO ;  Peligot)  is  that  which  is  produced  in  cold  mode* 
rately  dilute  solutions ;  it  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  cold  water.  Its  solution,  however,  if  tolerably  concentrated, 
becomes  opaque  when  heated,  and  presents  an  appearance  of 
coagulation,  resembling  that  of  white  of  egg;  and  a  deposit 
occurs  on  boiling,  which  may  even  be  washed  with  boiling  water, 
though  it  is  readily  redissolved  by  the  mother  liquor  on  cooling. 
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If  this  precipitate  be  filtered  from  the  boiling  solution  it  is  fonnd 
to  contain  GuR^^nyS^^f  and  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  cold 
and  hot  water,  though  freely  soluble  in  cold  syrup.  Baryta  also 
forms  a  soluble  compound  with  sugar  (6ijjHj,Oij3a^)«*  The 
compounds  produced  with  other  bases  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
vater^  but  are  readily  taken  up  by  alkaline  liquids.  This  fact 
explains  an  observation  that  the  presence  of  sugar  prevents  the. 
precipitation  by  alkaUes  of  many  metallic  oxides  fit>m  their  salts, — 
the  oiides  of  copper  and  iron  being  amongst  the  number  thus 
retained  in  solution.  Many  metallic  oxides  experience  reduction^ 
either  partial  or  complete,  when  boiled  with  sugar ;  if  the  chro- 
mates,  tor  instance,  be  mingled  with  a  little  free  acid,  and  heated 
with  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  chromic  add  is  reduced  to 
chromic  oxide,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  acid,  whilst 
the  liquid  becomes  green ;  but  the  solutions  of  cupric  salts  con* 
taining  excess  of  alkali  are  not  reduced  except  by  prolonged  heat- 
ing. The  mercuric  salts  are  converted  into  mercurous  compounds, 
and  salts  of  gold  give  a  precipitate  of  the  reduced  metal  in  fine 
powder.  This  reducing  action  is  also  possessed,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  by  other  compounds  analogous  to  sugar. 

If  sucrose  be  mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  quick-lime,  and 
distilled  in  an  earthenware  retort,  it  is  decomposed,  and  amongst 
the  products  of  the  distillation  are  a  mixture  of  acetone  (O^H^O), 
and  metacetone  (O^H^^O).  The  latter  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  does 
not  mix  with  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  by 
washing  the  distilled  liquid  with  water  the  acetone  may,  therefore, 
be  removed,  whilst  the  metacetone  is  left.  Metacetone  boils  at  1 83^^ 
(84°  C. ;  Fremy).  When  treated  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid  it  undergoes  oxidation,  and  is  con- 
verted into  propionic  acid  (HO^HgOj^;  1284).  K  sucrose  be 
treated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  caustic  potash  containing 
excess  of  water,  but  not-  enough  to  liquefy  it  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, propionic  add,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  formic  and 
acetic  acids,  is  formed,  and  the  three  acids  enter  into  combination 
with  the  potash.  If  heated  with  the  solid  hydrate  (EHO), 
sucrose  furnishes  potassic  oxalate. 

(1080)  Other  Modes  of  Decomposition  of  Sugar. — Concentrated 
sulphuric  add  rapidly  chars  and  destroys  cane  sugar.     K  equal 


*  DubmnfiMit  and  P^ligot  have  taken  advantage  of  the  insolability  of  these 
oompoanda  in  boiling  water,  to  separate  crystallizable  sugar  from  treacle.  F^ligot 
has  obtained  from  common  treacle  one-foartb  of  its  weight  of  crystallized  sugar, 
by  dissolring  the  precipitated  sugar-lime  in  water,  ana  separatmg  the  lime  by 
means  of  a  current  of  earbonic  add. 
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volumes  of  strong  syrup  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed^  much  heat  is 
evolved^  the  mass  froths  up  and  emits  carbonic  and  formic  acids, 
whilst  a  black  carbonaceous  residue  containing  ulmic  add  is  left. 
A.  similar  blackening  effect  is  produced  by  some  of  the  metallic 
chlorides,  such  as  stannic  chloride.  Dry  chlorine  likewise  attacks 
sugar  at  a  temperature  of  212^,  and  produces  a  similar  brown 
substance,  which  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water.  Nitric  acid, 
of  sp.  gr.  of  1*25,  converts  sugar  into  saccharic  acid  (1090),  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride;  but  if  the  nitric  acid  be  more 
concentrated  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 

Cane  sugar  undergoes  an  important  change  under  the  influence 
of  the  yeast  of  beer,  which  causes  it  to  experience  the  alcoholic 
fermentation ;  it  first  assimilates  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  then 
decomposed  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  alcohol  (11 15).  In  con- 
tact with  putrefying  casein  and  chalk,  lactic  fermentation  is  in- 
duced in  sugar,  the  chief  product  being  calcic  lactate  (11 19); 
under  other  circumstances,  not  as  yet  thoroughly  investigated, 
sugar  undergoes  the  viscous  fermentation,  and  becomes  changed 
into  a  mucilaginous  substance,  and  sometimes  into  mannite 
(^244). 

(1081)  Action  of  Heat  on  Sugar, — ^At  a  temperature  of  about 
320^  (160^  C.)  sucrose  undergoes  fusion,  and  on  cooling  forms  the 
transparent  amber-coloured  solid,  sold  by  the  confectioners  as 
barley  tugar.  K  long  kept  in  this  form  it  loses  its  transparency, 
and  gradually  becomes  crystallized.  This  change  may  be  retarded, 
but  not  altogether  prevented,  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of 
vinegar  to  the  melted  sugar.  This  alteration  in  structure  is  strictly 
analogous  to  that  in  consequence  of  which  the  tough,  transparent 
variety  of  sulphur  resumes  its  crystalline  state.  It  has  been 
observed  that  in  both  thftse  cases  an  evolution  of  heat  occurs 
during  the  passage  of  the  bodies  from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystal- 
line condition.  Another  interesting  point  of  resemblance  between 
these  two  phenomena  is  presented  in  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  melting  points  both  of  crystallized  and  vitreous  sul- 
phur, and  of  crystallized  sugar  and  barley  sugar.  The  latter 
becomes  liquefied  between  194^  and  212^  F.,  while  loaf  sugar 
does  not  melt  below  320°.  According  to  Gdis,  when  sugar 
has  thus  been  melted,  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Isevulosane 
is  produced—- 

This  mixture,  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  fermented  with  yeast, 
yields  only  half  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  the  original  sxigar 
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would  have  produced^  the  keyulosane  (1086}  remaining  unaltered 
in  aolution. 

A  solution  of  cane  sugar  exerts  a  right-Iuinded  rotation  upon 
a  raj  of  polarized  light  (126);  but  sugar  which  has  long'  been 
kept  in  a  melted  state^  wheu  redissolved  in  water,  has  lost  its 
power  of  ciystallising^  aad  exerts  a  reduced  right-handed  rotatory 
action  od  the  polarized  ray.  Soubeiran  also  observed  that  when 
a  solution  of  sugar  is  long  exposed  to  an  eleyated  temperature, 
even  when  air  is  excluded^  it  undergoes  a  molecular  change ;  the 
liquid  bec(»nes  brown,  and  gradually  acquires  a  left-handed  rota« 
tory  action  upon  the  ray.  The  simple  boiling  of  cane  sugar  with 
water,  if  long  continued,  causes  the  sucrose  to  combine  gradually 
with  the  el^n^its  of  water,  and  it  thus  becomes  converted  into 
starch  sugar.  This  change  is  effected  much  more  rapidly  in  the 
presence  of  chl(nide  of  ammonixun,  or  of  any  of  flie  chlorides  of 
the  metals  of  the  earths,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium :  dilute  acids 
effect  the  dbange  still  more  rapidly. 

If  the  application  of  heat  to  the  melted  sugar  be  continued^ 
and  it  be  gradually  raised  to  400°  or  420^  {^^S^^S  C.)  each  mole- 
cule (Ojj^HjgOiJ  of  sugar  loses  2  H^O,  and  a  brown  deliquescent 
and  neariy  tasteless  mass  (O^U^gOg?)  remains,  which  is  known 
as  caramel,  the  French  name  for  burnt  sugar.  This  body  ia 
often  used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as  a  coloiuing  matter.  It 
is  probably  a  mixture.  Caramel  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  pre-^ 
cipitated  &om  its  solution  as  a  brown  powder,  by  adding  a  large 
excess  of  alcohol.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  fermentation  with  yeast. 
Caramel  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  baryta;  and  if  its 
aolution  be  mixed  with  one  of  the  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed.  If  sugar  or  caramel  be  heated  beyond  420^,  in- 
flammable gases,  containing  carbonic -oxide,  marsh  gas,  aldehyd, 
acetone,  acetic  acid,  and  oily  hydrocarbons,  escape,  and  the  com- 
pound is  completely  decomposed,  leaving  a  porous  brilliant  mass 
of  charcoal. 

(1082)  MelUtm  (©igHj^eij,  2H3O).— This  is  the  name  {fiom 
mely  honey),  given  l^  Berthelot  {Ann,  de  Ckimie,  III.  xlvi.  66)  to 
a  singular  modification  of  sugar  observed  by  Johnston  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  manna  of  some  species  of  the  Eucalyptus.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  slender  needles, 
which  have  a  feebly  sweet  taste.  When  heated  to  212®  it  loses 
aHjO,  or  9-2  per  cent,  of  water ;  if  heated  to  266®  (130°  C.)  it  loses 
about  I  atom  more  of  water,  melts,  and  emits  an  agreeable  odour, 
Whilst  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  barley-sugar.  The  aqueous  solu- 
3  H 
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tion  of  melitose  produces  right-handed  rotation  of  a  polarized  ray 
more  powerfully  than  one  of  cane  sugar.  Basic  acetate  of  lead 
produces  a  precipitate  in  its  solutions.  It  does  not  reduce  the 
salts  of  copper  when  boiled  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  these 
compounds ;  out  if  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  liquid 
acquires  the  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper,  and  its  rota- 
tory power  on  light  is  reduced  by  two-fifths,  but  it  is  not  inverted 
like  that  of  cane  sugar.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields,  amongst  other 
products,  mucic  acid.  When  mixed  with  yeast,  melitose  expe* 
riences  the  vinous  fermentation,  but  it  gives  off  one-half  only  of 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  which  an  equal  weight  of 
glucose  would  have  yielded.  These  peculiarities  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  under  the  influence  of  acids  and  of  yeast  melitose  becomes 
broken  up  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  susceptible  of  fer- 
mentation like  glucose,  whilst  the  second  portion  remains  unacted 
on  in  the  liquid.  To  the  latter  body  the  name  of  eucalin  has 
been  given.  It  is  a  substance  of  syrupy  consistence,  and  a  feebly 
sweet  taste ;  when  dried  in  vacuo  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it 
consists  of  6jHigOg,HjO,  and  at  aia°  it  parts  with  HjO.  It  pro- 
duces right-handed  rotation  upon  a  polarized  ray.  Eucalin  has 
the  properties  of  sorbin  (see  table  p.  114)  in  every  respect,  except 
that  sorbin  produces  left-handed  rotation  and  is  crystallizable. 
When  heated  with  alkalies  it  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  reduces 
the  salts  of  copper;  at  a  heat  of  392°  (200^  C.)  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  black  insoluble  mass. 

(1083)  a.  Sugar  of  Milk;  Lactin  or  Lactose  (©ijHj^Ojj  or 
GijjH2j,Oii,HjjO),  Sp,  Gr.  i'543. — ^This  variety  of  sugar  is  an  ani- 
mal product,  being  obtained  solely  from  the  milk  of  the  mammalia, 
and  hence  its  name,  from  lac,  milk.  It  is  produced  by  the  herbi- 
vora  in  greatest  abundance,  but  it  is  secreted  also  by  the  carnivora, 
although  their  diet  is  exclusively  of  an  animal  nature. 

Preparation,  — ^After  the  milk  has  been  coagulated,  the  curd  is 
separated,  and  the  whey  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  until  it 
reaches  the  crystallizing  point;  small  pieces  of  wood  are  then 
introduced  to  act  as  nuclei,  upon  which  the  crystals  of  lactose  are 
deposited.  It  is  thus  procured  in  mammillated  masses  composed 
of  groups  of  right  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids.  The  crystals  are  white  and  semitransparent ;  they  feel 
hard  and  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  require  5  or  6  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution ;  the  liquid  thus  formed  is  less  sweet  to 
the  taste  than  that  produced  by  an  equal  weight  of  starch  sugar. 
Lactose  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     Its  aqueous  solution 
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produces  right-handed  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light;  the 
fresh  solution  has  a  higher  rotatory  power  than  it  exhibits  after 
standing  for  a  few  hours,  or  after  heating  it  to  212°.  If  lactose 
be  heated  gradually  to  284°  (140°  C),  i  atom  of  water  is  expelled ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  if  the  temperature  be  suddenly  raised  to 
about  400^,  the  crystals  melt,  and  then  lose  2-J-  H^O.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  acids  it  is  very  slowly  converted  into  a  very  soluble,  crys- 
tallizable  and  fermentable  sugar,  galactose,  which  exerts  a  right- 
handed  rotatory  action  upon  polarized  light,  and  furnishes  twice 
as  much  mucic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  as  an  equal 
weight  of  lactose.  When  pure,  milk-sugar  is  not  susceptible  of 
fermentation,  but  milk  itself  may  be  fermented.  In  this  case, 
Berthelot  was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  conversion  of 
the  lactose  into  glucose  before  it  underwent  fermentation.  If  the 
milk  be  allowed  to  ferment  spontaneously  in  contact  with  chalk, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  calcic  lactate  is  formed  simul- 
taneously with  the  alcohol.  Lactose  may  be  combined  with 
oxide  of  lead,  which  it  dissolves  freely ;  it  likewise  forms  with  it  a 
white  insoluble  compound,  46i3Hjj^Oij-f-^bO=04QHggPb50^-f- 
5H2O.  It  also  yields  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and  with  the  alka- 
Ime  earths,  and  absorbs  both  ammoniacal  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gases.  An  alkaline  solution  of  lactose  when  boiled  with  the  salts  of 
copper  reduces  them,  and  precipitates  the  red  oxide  of  the  metal. 
It  also  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and  of  silver. when  heated 
with  their  solutions.  The  reaction  upon  the  salts  of  silver  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  process  for  silvering  glass  (936).  When 
lactose  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  it  yields  mucic  acid,  with  small 
quantities  of  saccharic,  tartaric,  racemic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

(1084)  3.  Grape  or  Starch  Sugar  ;  Glucose,*  Dextrose 
(OgH^gO^HjOss  1 80 -I- 18. — Preparation. — Starch  sugar  is  pre- 
pared upon  a  considerable  scale  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  starch, 
with  a  suflScient  quantity  of  water  to  render  it  liquid,  to  flow 
gradually  at  a  temperature  of  about  131°  (55°  C),  into  a  vat  con- 
taining water  acidulated  with  i  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid ;  this 
Uquor  is  kept  constantly  at  the  boiling  point,  by  which  means 

*  Under  the  name  o^  glucose  (from  yXvicvr,  sweet)  several  distinct  modiBca* 
tions  of  sugar  have  been  comprised,  such  as  linen  sugar,  uncrystallizable  diabetio 
sugar,  and  honey  sugar,  as  well  as  sugar  from  malt,  modified  oane  sugar,  and  the 
moHiificatton  of  milfc  sugar  produced  b^  acids;  but  these  bodies,  though  closely 
resembling  each  other,  present  differences  in  their  molecular  structure,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  polarized  light. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  arobigaity  it  will  be  convenient  to  designate  starch  sugar 
by  the  term  dextrose,  proposed  by  Kekule,  whilst  the  term  glucose  may  still  bo 
retained  as  generic  for  the  group. 

H  2 
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the  starch  is  at  once  altered  so  as  not  to  produce  a  mucilage. 
The  liquid^  after  all  the  starch  has  been  added^  is  maintained  in 
a  state  of  ebullition  for  about  half  an  hour^  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  starch  is  usually  completely  converted  into  sugar.  The 
portion  of  starch  used  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the 
water  employed.  The  liquid  is  drawn  oflf,  and  the  acid  is 
neutralized^  by  adding  chalk  in  small  quantities  at  a  time^  until  it 
ceases  to  occasion  any  effervescence ;  the  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  subside^  and  the  clear  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
until  it  acquires  a  density  of  i*a8.  It  is  drawn  off  from  the  de- 
posited calcic  sulphate,  after  which  it  is  set  aside  for  some  days 
to  crystallize.  The  molasses  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  sugar 
is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  current  of  air. 

The  formula  assigned  to  starch  is  ^u^^^xq,  and  since  that  of 
starch  sugar  may  be  represented  aa  {G^H^^O^H^^),  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  into  sugar  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
bination  of  starch  with  the  elements  of  water,  i  atom  of  starch 
and'  4  atoms  of  water  yielding  2  atoms  of  dextrose. 

By  the  action  of  diastase  (1096)  starch  is  also  converted 
partially  into  a  fermentable  sugar,  which  is  one  of  the  varieties  of 
glucose. 

A  similar  conversion  of  ligneous  fibre  into  this  form  of  sugar 
may  be  effected  under  the  influence  of  acids,  but  in  this  case  the 
acid  is  employed  in  a  more  concentrated  form ;  2  parts  of  clean 
linen  or  calico  cut  into  shreds,  are  added  gradually  to  3  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The  mixture  is 
afterwards  diluted  largely  with  water,  and  boiled  for  a  few  hours. 
The  acid  may  then  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  or 
what  is  better,  of  barytic  carbonate,  and  the  sugar  can  afterwards 
be  separated  from  the  insoluble  calcic  or  barytic  sulphate. 

True  dextrose  is  also  produced  from  glycogen  (1095)  by  pro- 
longed boiling  with  diluted  acids,  as  well  as  from  trehalose  and 
melezitose  when  similarly  treated.  One  of  the  forms  of  glucose 
is  also  famished  by  amygdalin,  salicin,  phloridzin,  and  other 
glucosides  (1492)  when  decomposed  by  acids.  Tunicin  (1106),  or 
the  horny  covering  of  beetles  and  other  insects,  also  yields  it 
when  treated  with  dilute  acids.  Cane  sugar  furnishes  a  mixture 
of  dextrose  with  laevulose  in  equal  proportions. 

Glucose,  usually  in  the  form  of  dextrose,  is  the  variety  of  sugar 
met  with  as  a  morbid  constituent  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  diabetes. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Bernard  to  be  rapidly  produced  from  one 
of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  liver  (glycogen),  and  the  same 
physiologist  has  remarked,  that  by  irritating  with.  a.  needle  the 
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fourtli  ventricle  of  the  brain  in  a  dog  or  a  rabbif/ Sugar  "fs  dfe'- ' 
Tcloped  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine^  after  a  few  minutes. 

Properties. — Grape  sugar  is  distinguished  from  cane  sugar  by 
several  characters :  it  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  warty  concre- 
tions^ composed  of  hard  transparent  cubes.  It  requires  about  its 
own  weight  of  water  for  solution,  so  that  it  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  cane  sugar,  though  it  is  more  readily  taken  up  by 
alcohol ;  loo  parts  of  alcohol  of  83  per  cent,  dissolve  %  of  dextrose 
at  68^  (20^  C),  and  about  21  parts  at  the  boiling  point.  It 
crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  alcohol  containing  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  water,  in  anhydrous  acicular  prisms 
(OjHjjOg)  fusible  at  295®.  It  requires  nearly  2\  parts  of 
glucose  to  produce  the  same  sweetening  effect  as  is  produced  by 
I  part  of  cane  sugar.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  grape 
sugar  is  quite  different  from  its  effect  upon  cane  sugar,  since,  in- 
stead of  decomposing  it,  as  occurs  with  sucrose,*  it  forms  with 
glucose  a  definite  compound  acid,  which  has  been  termed  sulpho- 
saccharic  add,  and  which,  according  to  PSigot,  yields  a  soluble 
salt  with  calcium  and  with  barium. 

Dextrose  forms  with  common  salt  a  compound  that  crystal- 
lises with  facility  (NaCl,HjjO,26gHj20j,),  thus  furnishing  another 
distinctive  character  of  this  variety  of  saccharine  matter.  This 
compound  when  heated  to  212^  gives  off  H^O,  and  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  residue  be  raised  to  320°  (160®  C.)  it  loses  an 
additional  atom  of  water.  When  grape  sugar  is  heated,  it  begins 
to  soften  at  about  140^  (60^  C.)  and  at  212°  it  melts  and  loses 
HgO ;  at  about  340^  it  loses  another  atom  of  water  and  is  con- 
verted into  glacosane*  O^H^^jOg,  and  at  a  still  higher  temperature 
an  additional  atom  of  water  is  expelled,  and  the  residue  consists 
of  caramel,  which,  when  heated  still  furiiier,  is  decomposed  into 
gaseous  products.  • 

Orape  sugar  forms  definite  but  unstable  combinations  with 
the  alkaline  bases.  These  compounds,  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, gradually  undei^o  change  j  their  solution,  which  is  at  first 
strongly  alkaline,  becomes  neutral,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
a  powerful,  colourless,  but  uncrystallizable  acid,  glndc  acid 
(HgOuHjgOg,  Peligot),  which  remains  in  combination  with  the 
base.  Glucic  add,  when  boiled  with  water,  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  brown  ;  a  new  acid  is  formed  (HgOj^H^Og),  which  Mulder 
terms  apogltuAc  add,  (from  airo,  at  a  distance  from,  and  glucose) : 


•  This  n  a  colonrless  tmcrystaTline,  nnferraentable  substaDce,  not  8weet,  but 
Kconvertible  into  dextrose  by  Doiling  with  dilate  acids. 
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*•*  •'ivl^  ifot  ^fy^tallizable.  If  an  alkaline  solution  of  grape  sugar  h^ 
heated,  the  sugar  is  rapidly  destroyed,  and  a  different  body  of 
dark  brown  colour,  also  possessed  of  acid  characters,  is  produced ; 
this  substance  is  not  crystallizable ;  it  has  been  termed  melassic 
acid.  This  body  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  combine  with 
oxygen,  and  when  boiled  with  an  alkaline  solution,  to  which  a 
cupric  salt  has  been  added,  speedily  reduces  the  cupric  to  a 
cupreous  salt,  whilst  the  red  oxide  is  precipitated.  The  compounds 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  dextrose  with  the  acids  and  the 
alcohols,  will  be  described  hereafter  (1246, 1247). 

(1085)  Estimation  of  Sugar. — Upon  the  foregoing  facta 
Barreswil  has  founded  a  simple  method  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  sugar  which  any  mixture  may  contain.  For  this  purpose 
he  prepares  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate 
(KjOu  aO^H^Og),  of  known  strength.  A  given  volume  of  this 
solution  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  heated  to  near  its 
boiling  point ;  the  solution  of  sugar  to  be  tested  is  then  added  by 
degrees  from  a  burette,  until  the  addition  of  the  syrup  ceases  to 
produce  any  further  precipitate.  The  proportion  of  sugar  which 
is  present  in  the  liquid  will  be  inversely  as  the  volume  of  the 
saccharine  solution  consumed.  Cane  sugar,  however,  does  not 
reduce  the  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate;  consequently  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  is  afforded  by  this  re- 
agent. Nevertheless,  a  quantitative  determination  even  of  this 
variety  of  sugar  may  be  effected  by  means  of  this  method,  pro- 
vided that  a  given  volume  of  the  saccharine  liquid,  acidulated 
slightly  with  stdphuric  acid,  be  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  for 
a  short  time;  the  cane  sugar  is  thus  converted  into  inverted 
sugar  (1086),  and  on  diluting  this  liquid  with  water  till  it  occupies 
a  definite  volume,  the  proportion  of  altered  sugar  which  it  contains 
may  be  ascertained.  Supposing  both  kinds  of  sugar  to  be  present, 
a  preliminary  experiment  is  made  before  boiling  with  add,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  inverted  or  of  grape  sugar,  and 
by  deducting  this  from  the  quantity  found  after  acidulating  the 
liquid  and  boiling,  the  proportion  of  cane  sugar  is  ascertained. 
Fehling  recommends  for  the  preparation  of  the  standard  copper 
solution,  the  following  proportions,  as  reduced  to  English 
weights  : — i  ounce  of  crystallized  cupric  sulphate,  3  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  i^  ounce  of  pure  potassic  carbonate,  14  or 
16  ounces  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1*12),  and  water, 
which  is  added  until  the  solution  measures  12630  water  grains. 
Two  hundred  measured  grains  of  this  solution  contain  a  quantity 
of  copper,  which  would  be  reduced  by  i  grain  of  sugar  {G^H^B^  ; 
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.  each  atom  of  sugar  reducing  5  atoms  pf  cupric  oxide  to  the  state 
of  cupreous  oxide.  The  test  is  often  conveniently  resorted  to  as 
a  preliminary  trial  for  sugar  in  urine :  little  or  no  action  occurs 
when  a  solution  of  grape  or  diabetic  sugar  is  mixed  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  copper  in  the  cold ;  but  on  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat^  the  yellow  hydrated  cupreous  oxide  is  thrown  down, 
and  on  raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point  the  anhydrous 
red  oxide  is  deposited. 

When  a  solution  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  glucose  is  mixed 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  containing  (a  6gHj20g,3PbO).  Peroxide  of  lead  converts 
glucose  into  a  mixture  of  formiate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  whilst 
water  is  eliminated. 

(1086)  4.  Fruit  Sugar — LjEvuLosE(6gHj20g). — The  researches 
of  Buignet  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  Ixi.  26S)  have  shown  that  many 
ripe  acidulous  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  peaches,  pine-apples,  citrons, 
plums,  and  strawberries,  contain  cane  sugar  mixed  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  inverted  sugar;  other  fruits,  among  which  are 
grapes,  cherries,  gooseberries,  and  figs,  contain  inverted  sugar 
only. 

Inverted  sugar  has  received  this  appellation  from  its  inverted 
action  upon  polarized  light,  which  distinguishes  it  from  sucrose ; 
it  appears  to  be  procurable  only  from  sucrose,  by  the  action  either 
of  acids  or  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment,  present  in  the  juice 
of  many  ripening  fruits.  Honey  and  manna  contain  inverted 
sugar. 

Inverted  sugar  is  soluble  in  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  It  is  not 
crystallizable,  nevertheless  it  gradually  separates  into  crystallized 
starch  sugar,  and  an  uncrystallized  syrup.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
mixture  of  two  different  kinds  of  sugar ;  and  if  a  solution  of  5 
parts  of  this  sugar  in  50  of  water  be  mixed  intimately  with  3 
parts  of  slaked  lime,  the  solution,  which  is  at  first  very  liquid, 
becomes  pasty :  on  straining  it  through  linen,  and  expressing  the 
fluid  portion,  the  sugar  is  separated  into  two  equal  portions 
of  different  properties.  One  of  these  varieties,  ordinary  starch 
sugar,  remains  in  solution,  and  exerts  a  right-handed  rotation 
upon  a  beam  of  polarized  light,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  re- 
moving the  lime  by  means  of  oxalic  acid ;  whilst  the  other,  which 
remains  combined  with  the  lime,  exerts  a  left-handed  rotation,  and 
may  be  in  like  manner  separated  from  the  lime  by  suspending  the 
compound  in  water  and  decomposing  it  by  means  of  oxalic  acid 
(Dubrunfaut). 
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LiBvulo$e  ifi  the  name  given  by  Bertbelot  to  the  nncrystal* 
lizable  variety  of  sugar  found  in  fruits,  and  characterized  by  its 
left-handed  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  The  rotatory 
power  of  this  sugar  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises  ; 
being=to-io6''at56^  (13*=^  C),  and  only-53^  at  194°  (90^  C). 
With  limie^  Isevulose  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  compound 
(26gHi20^,30aO)  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  Lsevulose  reduces 
alkaline  cupric  tartrate  when  heated  with  it.  Lsevulose  is  the  sola 
fermentable  product  obtained  from  inulin  (iioo)  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  sweeter  than  starch  sugar^  and 
18  less  readily  fermentable  by  yeast. 

When  heated  to  340^  lsevulose  gradually  loses  water^  and  is 
converted  into  lavtdosane  (©jH^qO^),  a  soluble  amorphous  unfer* 
mentable  substance^  which,  by  boiling  with  water,  especially  if 
acidulated,  is  reconverted  into  bevulose.  By  heating  cane  sugar  to 
320^  it  becomes  converted  without  loss  of  weight  into  starch  sugar 
and  Isevuiosane ;  the  sugar  may  then  be  destroyed  by  fermentation, 
whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  laevulosane  remains  unaltered. 

Hie  foregoing  observations  will  explain  the  fiict  that  the 
sugar  of  fruits  under  the  influence  of  diluted  acids  becomes  com- 
bined with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  and  by  continued 
boiling  of  this  acid  liquid  the  sugar  gradually  passes  into  the 
form  of  dextrose.  When  its  solution,  after  the  neutralization  of 
the  acid  by  barytic  carbonate,  is  evaporated,  the  grape  sugar  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals.  This  passage  of  the  sugar  in 
fruits  into  grape  sugar  sometimes  takes  place  spontaneously, 
as  is  seen  in  the  gradual  ciystallization  of  the  sugar  in  dried 
fruits.  The  sugar  contained  in  honey  by  long  keeping  also  under- 
goes a  spontaneous  change  into  a  mass  composed  chiefly  of 
crystalline  grains  of  starch  sugar.  If  such  crystallized  honey 
be  washed  with  alcohol,  the  lsevulose  is  removed  and  pure  dextrose 
remains. 

(1087)  Effects  of  the  Varieties  of  Sugar  on  Polarized  light. — 
Both  sucrose,  or  cane  sugar,  and  dextrose  produce  rotation  upon 
a  ray  of  polarized  light.  The  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  to 
the  right  by  sucrose  rather  less  powerfully  than  by  dextrose.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  uncrystallizable  sugar  of  fruits  produces  an 
opposite  rotation,  viz.,  to  the  left.  Since  the  degree  of  rotation 
is  proportionate  in  colunms  of  equal  length  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  present,  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  this  property  in 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  syrups.  The 
following,  according  to  Berthelot,  are  the  rotatory  powers  of  the 
different  varieties  of  sugar,  if  equal  weights  of  each  are  dissolved 
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in  an  equal  bulk  of  water :    the  quantities  of  each  sugar  are 
calculated  for  the  fonuube  annexed : — 


Cane  sogar 

Melezitose   •...«• 
Mjcose  ....... 

Melitose 

Grape  nigar  (dextrose)  .    . 

Malt  sugar 

Fruit  sugar  (Isevulose)   .     . 
Eucalin  ....:.. 

Sorbin 

Milk  sugar 

Glucose  of  ditto  (galactose) 
Inrerted  cane  sugar  .    .    • 


(6,-H^jOn)      „ 
(^pH.A) 


lea 
right 
left 
right 

» 
left 


T«&pn«tiire. 

°F. 

°c. 

73°-8 

94"-i 

193" 

103" 

Sf-4 

173" 

106° 

S6 

133 

SO" 

460-9 

S6> 

P 

67 

13*9 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  a  sugar  or  other  organic  com- 
pound is  exx3ressed  by  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  plane  of 
polarization  .is  rotated  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  by  the  pure 
snbstance,  dissolved  in  water,  when  a  column  of  the  solution, 
100  mill'imetres  in  depth  and  of  uniform  specific  gravity,  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  following  are  quoted  by  Kekulg,  as  corresponding  rotations 
of  some  other  substances  of  the  amylaceous  group : — 
Soluble  starch right  aii^ 


Dextrin 
InuHn 
Arabin 
Inosin 


I38°7 


34°-4 


left 

„     36°  (about), 
inactive. 


la  a  paper  contained  in  the  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxvi.  175, 
Clei^et  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  application  of  polarized 
light  to  the  analysis  of  saccharine  solutions  by  the  aid  of  an 
instrument  invented  by  Soleil.  Bence  Jones  has  applied  the 
method  to  the  dd^ermination  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
remains  in  the  unfermented  state  in  wines.  Diabetic  urine  may 
also  be  examined  by  the  same  process.  According  to  Clerget,  if 
the  right-handed  rotatory  power  of  a  given  weight  of  cane  sugar 
be  taken  as  100,  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  diabetic  sugar  is  73, 
the  rotation  in  this  ease  also  being  right-handed.  In  connexion 
with  the  optical  examination  of  syrups,  the  following  facts  are 
important ; — Starch  sugar  presents  three  modifications  when  ex- 
amined by  its  effect  upon  polarized  light.  A  solution  of  anhy- 
drous dextrose,  crystallized  from  alcohol,  when  freshly  made, 
possesses  a  rotatory  power  double  of  that  which  it  retains  after 
having  been  kept  in  solution  for  some  hours,  and  i\^  rotatory 
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power  of  a  solution  of  sugar  from  malt  when  freshly  made,  is 
three  times  aa  great  as  that  of  the  same  solution  after  long 
keeping.  These  different  varieties  may  all  be  immediately  re- 
duced to  the  one  possessed  of  the  minimum  rotatory  power,  by 
simply  heating  the  solution  to  180°  (82°C.)  or  upwards,  and  then 
allowing  it  to  cool.  If  the  rotatory  power  of  starch  sugar,  of 
minimum  effect,  be  taken  as  1,  that  of  a  fresh  solution  of  crys- 
tallized starch  sugar  will  be  2,  that  of  sugar  of  malt  3,  and  that 
of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dextrin  (1099)  will  be  equal  to  4. 
Sugar  of  milk  and  the  modified  fermentable  sugar  obtained  from 
it  by  the  action  of  acids  (galactose),  resemble  starch  sugar  in  the 
circumstance  that  when  first  dissolved  in  water  their  solutions 
exert  a  greater  rotatory  power  than  after  they  have  been  in 
solution  for  a  few  hours.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  interval  of 
time  the  rotatory  effect  becomes  stationary,  and  is  represented 
by  the  numbers  given  in  the  table. 

Starch  sugar,  after  it  has  been  thus  reduced  to  its  minimum 
power  of  rotation,  imdergoes  no  change  when  heated  for  a  short 
time  with  an  acid ;  but  the  rotatory  power  from  left  to  right 
possessed  by  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  is  reversed  by  mixing  the 
liquid  with  one  tenth  of  its  bulk  of  a  pure  concentrated  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  it  by  means  of  a  water  bath 
for  ten  minutes  to  the  temperature  of  154°  (68°  C.) ;  the  crystal- 
line sugar  is  thus  converted  into  the  uncrystallizable  form,  distin- 
guished as  inverted  sugar  (1086).  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda  to  a  solution  of 
sugar,  reduces  the  rotatory  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the  polarized 
ray,  but  on  neutralizing  the  alkali  the  original  effect  is  restored. 
An  excess  of  acid  exerts  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  liquid.  Mitscherlich  has  shown  that  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature produces  a  very  singular  effect  upon  the  rotatory  power. 
In  the  case  of  cane  sugar,  the  rotatory  power  diminishes  slowly 
as  the  temperature  rises.  If  the  rotatory  power  at  32°  be  =  j,  it 
will  at  212°  be  less  by  o'0232  (or  =0-9768  Dubrunfaut);  and 
in  the  case  of  cane  sugar  altered  by  acids  the  effect  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  according  to  Buignet  it  amounts  to  about  0205^ 
for  each  rise  of  1°  F. :  indeed,  not  only  is  its  rotatory  power  to  the 
left  greatly  reduced,  becoming  at  126°  only  one  half  of  that 
which  it  had  at  57°,  but  at  187®  it  becomes  null,  and  beyond  this 
it  is  actually  reversed,  and  becomes  right  handed. 

(1088)  Manufacture  of  Sugar. — ^The  chief  source  of  sugar  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale  is  the  sugar-can^,  of  which 
there  are  t]^Tee  or  four  varieties.     This  plant  is  a  solid  jointed 
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reed,  whicli  grows  to  a  height  varying  from  6  to  15  feet  (i"8  to 
4'j  metres).     It  is  found   most   advantageous  to  cut  the  canes 
before  they  are  allowed  to  flower,  the  produce  of  sugar  being  much 
reduced  after  inflorescence.     The  canes  are  cut  as  close  to  the 
soil  as  possible,  since  the  juice  contained  in  the  lowest  joints  is 
the  sweetest.      The  ripe    canes  immediately  after  cutting   are 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  subjected  to   strong  pressure   by 
passing  them   between   grooved  iron  cylinders.      In  that    hot 
climate  the  juice,  if  left  to  itself  even  for  half  an  hour,  begins  to 
ferment :  it  is,  therefore,  immediately  mingled  with  from  -jnrVo  to 
8^^  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  heated  to  140°  (60°  C.)  in  large 
flat-bottomed  copper  pans  or  clarifiers,  which  hold  from  300  to 
400  gallons  each  (from   1360  to  1814  litres).     At  this  tempera- 
ture the  albuminous  portions  of  the  juice  become  coagulated  and 
rise   to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum,  whilst  the  free  acid  is 
neutralized  by  the  lime.     After  allowing  it  to  cool  for  an  hour, 
the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  for  concentration  by  boiling.     The 
fuel  used  for  this  purpose  generally  consists  of  the  crushed  canes, 
the  ashes  of  which,  in  well-managed   plantations,  are  always  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  and  furnish  manure  for  future  crops.     When 
the  syrup    has   acquired  8u£Scient   consistence,  it   is    run  into 
shallow  wooden  coolers,  and  immediately  stirred  briskly  for   a 
few  minutes ;  it  is  then  left  to  stand  for  an  hour,  when  a  crust 
Uke  thin   ice  becomes  formed  over  the  top ;  this  is  broken  up, 
after  which  the  mass  is  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
semi-solid  mass  is  then  transferred  to  the  curing-house,  and  is 
put  into  the  potting  casks,  which  are  vessels  furnished  with  per- 
forated bottoms,  to  allow  the  molasses  or  treacle  to  drain  off. 
Into  each  perforation,  a  reed,  or  the  stem  of  a  plantain  leaf,  is 
placed,  extending  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  with  the  view  of  facili- 
tating the  drainage,  which  requires  from  four  to  five  weeks  for  its 
completion.     The  crystals  are  finally  dried  off  in  the  sun,  and 
form  the  raw  sugar  of  commerce.     On  an  average,  one  gallon  of 
juice  furnishes  one  pound  of  sugar,  or  one  tenth  of  its  weight. 
Much  waste  is,  however,  incurred  in  the  extraction  of  the  saccha- 
rine  matter,  for  according  to  Dumas  100  parts  of  fresh   cane 
contain  90  of  juice,  and  of  this  18  or  20  parts  are  pure  sugar. 
No  uncrystallizable  sugar  is  contained  in  the  fresh  juice  of  sound 
canes,  though  it  occurs  in  decayed  ones.     Much  of  the  waste 
arises  from  the  conversion  of  the  crystallizable  sugar  into  treacle 
or  uncrystallizable  syrup,  by  the  high  temperature  and  frequent 
boilings   to  which  it  is   subjected.     Great  improvements   have 
recently  been  effected  in  the  apparatus  for  boiling  down  syrups. 
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by  means  of  which  a  beautiful  crystallized  product  may  with  care 
be  obtained  from  the  juice  at  the  first  crystallization. 

Maple  Sugar. — ^llie  American  Indians  manufacture  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar  from  a  species  of  maple  [Acer  saccha* 
rinumj.  In  order  to  obtain  the  juice^  they  make  perforatiouB 
which  penetrate  through  the  bark^  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
(from  6  to  12*5  znillimetres)  into  the  wood.  Each  tree  usually 
has  two  borings ;  these  perforations  are  always  made  upon  the  side 
of  the  tree  facing  the  souths  at  a  height  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  (0*4  to  0*5  metre)  from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Beeds 
are  placed  in  each  aperture/ to  convey  the  juice  into  suitable 
vessels.  The  best  season  of  the  year  is  during  the  months  of 
March^  April,  and  May,  while  the  sap  is  rising :  from  the  22nd 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  being  the  period  preferred. 
Sometimes  a  second  running  is  taken  in  the  autumn  from  the 
same  tree^  but  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  tree  than  the  spring 
tapping ;  in  autumn  the  juice  does  not  ran  fcH-  more  than  four 
or  five  days^  but  it  is  twice  as  strong  as  that  which  is  drawn  in 
spring.  A  good  run  gives  daily  six  gallons  from  each  incision^ 
and  in  an  old  tree  or  ^^  old  bush  '*  these  six  gallons  yield  one 
pound  of  sugar.  In  a  ''  new  bush/'  twelve  gallons  are  required 
for  each  pound  of  sugar :  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  from 
each  tree  is  about  three  pounds.  If  properly  treated,  the  same 
tree  may  be  tapped  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  succession.  The 
higher  the  perforations  the  sweeter  is  the  juice.  Every  twraity- 
four  hours  the  liquid  that  has  collected  is  concentrated,  and  the  rair 
crystallized  sugar  is  sold  in  blocks  without  frurther  refining. 

Beet-root  sugar  is  extracted  by  pressing  out  the  juice  frt>m  the 
ripe  roots  of  the  white  beet,  which  are  usually  gathered  in 
October.  The  expressed  juice  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  which  in  the  fr^esh  juice  is  entirely  of  the  crystallizable 
kind ;  but  it  is  seldom  possible  to  extract  in  the  crystallizable 
form  more  than  half  the  quantity  which  the  root  contains. 

The  expressed  juice  is  first  mingled  with  a  small  quantity  of 
lime,  and  then  belled;  a  large  portion  of  the  albumin  and 
azotised  matters  are  thus  coagulated,  and  rise  to  the  top  in  the 
form  of  a  scum,  which  is  carefully  removed.  The  juice  is  next 
filtered  through  a  column  of  animal  charcoal ;  it  is  concentrated 
in  the  vacuum  pan,  and  is  then  filtered  a  second  time  through 
charcoal ;  it  is  again  evaporated  still  further,  and  filtered  through 
coarse  cloth  bags  to  remove  any  suspended  particles ;  after  which 
it  is  boiled  down  to  the  crystallizing  point;  the  syrup  at  this 
stage  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*39. 
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The  crystals  of  beet-root  sugar  are  longer  and  flatter  than 
those  furnished  by  sugar  from  the  cane,  but  they  cannot  other* 
wise  be  distinguished  from  the  latter. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  this  root  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  during  which  the  ordinary 
supply  of  the  article  was  cut  off  from  the  French.  In  France, 
where  the  princ^al  manufactories  of  this  sugar  exist,  a  good  deal 
of  the  molasses,  which  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  cane,  is  fermented, 
and  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^irit  of  wine,  amounting 
in  weight  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  treacle  employed ;  this  spirit 
is  purified  by  distillation :  the  residuum  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  then  incinerated  for  the  sake  of  the  alkaline  salts  which  it 
jrields ;  these  salts  consist  principally  of  potassic  and  sodic  car* 
bonates,  with  a  small  proportic«i  of  potassic  sulphate  and  chloride. 
Beet-roots  contain  a  large  proportion  of  soluble  saline  matters, 
which  are  by  this  means  economized.  The  crushed  pulp  is  either 
employed  while  fresh  as  food  for  cattle,  or  used  as  manure  for  the 
land. 

(1089)  Refininff  of  Sugar. — ^The  process  of  refining  sugar, 
whether  from  the  cane  or  the  beet-root,  is  alike  for  each.  Two 
oar  three  parts  oi  sugar  are  dissolved  in  one  part  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  bone  black,  and  the  whole  is  heated  in 
lai^e  cisterns  by  allowing  steam  to  blow  up  into  them  through 
pipes  which  open  into  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  from  these  cisterns 
the  syrup  is  transferred  to  a  filtering  apparatus  consisting  of  tubes 
of  twilled  cotton,  where  it  is  freed  from  mechanical  impurities, 
and  runs  through  as  a  reddish  brown  syrup.  Formerly  this 
clarification  was  aided  by  adding  to  the  syrup  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood.  The  albumin  of  the  serum, 
on  the  application  of  heat,  became  coagulated  and  rose  to  the 
surface,  carrying  with  it  entangled  in  its  meshes  the  greater 
part  of  the  solid  impurities,  which  were  afterwards  removed  by 
skimming. 

The  reddish  syrup  which  has  run  through  the  filters  has  next 
to  be  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  colouring  matter,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  a  second  time  filtered ;  but  the  filter  on  this 
pccaaion  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  consists  simply  of  a  bed  of 
animal  charcoal,  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  closed  vessels,  and 
•  subsequently  grinding  them  into  a  coarse  powder.  The  filters  con- 
sist of  extensive  vats  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  sometimes 
much  deeper,  with  perforated  false  bottoms ;  upon  these  a  layer  of 
ticking  is  placed,  and  above  this  charcoal  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  or  more ;  above  this  is  another  layer  of  ticking  covered  with 
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a  perforated  metallic  plate.  The  syrup  is  allowed  to  flow  evenly 
over  the  surface,  and  by  the  time  it  has  run  through  it  is 
colourless  (54). 

Owing  to  the  viscidity  of  the  filtered  liquid,  a  high  temperature 
(230°  F.  or  iiQp  C.)  is  necessary  to  make  it  boil  under  ordinary 
circumstances :  and  at  this  temperature  the  sugar  quickly  passes 
into  the  uncrystallizable  modification,  especially  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  an  ingenious  application  of 
the  mode  in  which  liquids  may  be  boiled  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature 
far  below  their  ordinary  boiling  point  (i8ij),  this  difficulty  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  overcome ;  and  the  syrups  are  now  uni- 
versally  boiled  down  in  the  vacuum  pan.  In  this  apparatus  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  by  means  of  a  powerful 
air-pump,  and  a  partial  vacuum  is  maintained  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  evaporating  vessel,  which  is  a  closed  pan  or 
boiler  constructed  of  a  spheroidal  form,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  The  lower  half 
of  the  pan  is  double,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  steam  between 
the  coatings ;  and  a  spiral  steam  pipe  is  also  coiled  within  the 
boiler,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  extent  of  heating  surface. 
By  this  arrangement  a  supply  of  steam  can  be  admitted  from  a 
neighbouring  boiler,  the  heat  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  syrup  to 
enter  in  rapid  ebullition,  whilst  all  danger  of  burning  the  syrup 
is  completely  avoided ;  since  the  boiling  point  does  not  rise  above 
150°  or  158®  (70°  C).  The  evaporation  is  continued  until  a 
small  quantity  of  the  liquid  when  placed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  can  be  drawn  out  into  a  thread  which  breaks  near  the 
thumb  and  curls  back  to  the  finger.  When  it  reaches  this  point 
the  syrup  is  emptied  into  a  vessel  heated  by  steam  to  about 
1 70° ;  in  this  heater  it  is  strongly  agitated  with  wooden  oars  until 
it  appears  to  be  thick  and  granular.  It  is  upon  this  agitation  in 
the  heater  that  the  whiteness  and  fineness  of  the  grain  in  refined 
sugar  depend.  Fresh  portions  of  the  evaporated  liquor  are  two 
or  three  times  added  to  the  first,  and  thus  the  temperature  is 
alternately  raised  and  sufiered  to  fall.  From  the  heating  vat  it 
is  transferred  into  inverted  conical  moulds,  either  of  sheet  iron  or 
of  unglazed  earthenware ;  in  the  apex  of  each  of  these  is  an  aper- 
ture, which  is  at  first  closed  by  means  of  a  plug.  The  sjTup  is 
again  well  stirred  in  these  moulds,  to  favour  the  escape  of  air- 
bubbles,  which  would  otherwise  give  the  mass  a  honeycombed  ap- 
pearance. After  this  operation  it  is  left  at  rest  for  several  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  plug  is  removed,  and  the  uncrystal- 
lized  syrup  runs  into  vessels  placed  below  for  its  reception.     The 
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sngar,  however,  is  not  yet  white ;  for  though  the  crystals  consist 
of  pure  sugar,  the  loaves  retain  mechanically  a  large  quantity  of 
coloured  syrup.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this,  a  quantity  of  fine 
colourless  syrup  is  poured  upon  the  base  of  each  loaf,  and  this 
syrup,  as  it  gradually  percolates  through  the  porous  mass,  dis- 
places the  impurities.  The  loaf  is  finally  dried  in  a  heated 
chamber,  and  finished  for  the  market  by  turning  it  in  a  lathe. 

In  many  refineries,  after  the  finest  quality  of  sugar  has  been 
obtained  in  the  form  of  loaves  in  the  manner  already  described, 
the  syrup  which  drains  from  them  is  boiled  down  again  in  the 
vacuum  pan,  and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  what  is  termed  crushed 
sugar,  which  is  fireed  from  the  uncrystallized  syrup  with  great 
rapidity  by  an  ingenious  application  of  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
apparatus  employed  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  has  been 
long  used  for  drying  clothes  in  laundries.  It  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical drum  mounted  upon  a  vertical  axis,  to  which  a  very  rapid 
rotatory  movement  can  be  given.  The  outer  wall  of  this  revolving 
drum  is  formed  of  a  stout  but  close  metallic  network.  This  drum 
is  enclosed  in  a  second  somewhat  larger  fixed  cylindrical  vessel,  in 
which  the,  liquid  portion  of  the  syrup  is  collected.  In  order  to 
nse  the  apparatus,  a  charge  of  concentrated  syrup,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  cool,  and  has  thus  become  converted  into  a  crystalline 
magma,  is  transferred  to  the  inner  drum  of  the  centrifugal  machine. 
The  drum  is  now  put  into  rapid  rotatory  motion,  the  uncrystallized 
syrup  escapes  through  the  pores  of  the  metallic  gauze,  whilst  the 
crystals  are  retained  upon  its  inner  surface.  Between  the  with- 
drawal and  the  introduction  of  each  charge  the  drum  is  cleansed 
by  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam,  and  thus  the  pores  of  the  metallic 
network  are  kept  clear. 

(1090)  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  the  Sugars, — ^The  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  is  remarkable  and 
characteristic.  Sucrose  and  dextrose,  when  treated  with  3I  times 
their  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*37  (care  being  taken  that 
the  temperature  be  not  allowed  to  rise  beyond  158°  (70°  C), 
yield  a  peculiar  acid,  the  saccharic;  and  the  same  substance 
may  also  be  obtained  from  starch,  gum,  and  lignin  by  similar 
treatment. 

Saccharic  Acid  (HjOgHgOg). — ^This  acid  forms  a  colourless, 
inodorous,  deliquescent,  gummy,  uncrystallizablc  mass,  which 
is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  ether.  It  yields 
two  salts  with  potassium,  one  of  which  is  the  normal  salt ;  this 
contains  2  atoms  of  metal  to  i  of  acid,  and  is  very  soluble ;  the 
other  is  a  sparingly  soluble  acid  saccharate  which  crystallizes  in 
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obUqne  rhombic  needles.  Saccharic  acid  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  dissolve  iron  and  zinc  with  extrication  of  hydrogen.  Its 
normal  barytic  salt  is  amorphous  and  sparingly  soluble.  Sacchaiic 
add  has  a  tendency  to  form  double  salts^  so  that  it  appears  to  be 
dibasic. 

If  sucrose  or  dextrose  be  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  higher  than  1-27,  and  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise, 
a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 

Mueic  Acid  (HjGgHgOg). — Sugar  of  milk,  when  treated  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid^  furnishes  mucic  BciA,  accompanied  by  sac- 
charic acid^  with  which  the  mucic  is  isomeric ;  mucic  add  may 
also  be  produced  from  gum  and  mannite  by  similar  treatment. 
When  sugar  of  milk  is  used,  Liebig  found  the  mother-liquor  to 
contain  tartaric  acid ;  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  mole- 
cule of  mucic  add  contains  the  elements  of  one  molecule  each  of 
tartaric  and  acetic  adds,  for 

Hncio  Add.       Tartaric  Acid.      Aoetio  Add. 


One  part  of  gum  or  of  sugar  of  milk,  when  boiled  with  4  parts 
of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35  and  i  part  of  water,  on  cooling 
deposits  mudc  acid  in  minute,  colourless,  transparent,  tabular 
crystals,  which  assume  the  appearance  of  a  sparingly  soluble  white 
gritty  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  the  salts 
of  which  are  aU  insoluble  in  water  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  :  it  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  a 
normal  and  an  acid  series.  Normal  potassic  mucate  consists  of 
2  KgOgHgOgjHgO ;  the  acid  mucate  of  the  same  metal,  of 
2  KHOjHgOyHgO.  Mucic  acid  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add,  with  which  it  forms  a  crimson  solution. 

When  mucic  add  is  heated,  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  are 
expelled,  and  a  new  monobasic  acid,  the  pyromucic  (HGgHgOj),  is 
sublimed  in  delicate  needles : — 

Maoio  Add.  Fjiomndo. 


^6^10^8  =  ^6^  A  +  ^^9  +  3  H3O. 

Pyromudc  is  isomeric  with  pyromeconic  acid,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  this  body  by  the  formation  of  a  white  insoluble 
precipitate  when  added  to  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

If  mucic  acid  be  simply  boiled  in  water  for  some  time,  it 
passes  into  an  isomeric  variety  known  as  paramucic  acid,  which  is 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  mucic  acid,  and  is  also  freely 
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taken  up  by  alcohol;  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  eraporated^ 
paramudc  acid  is  left;  in  quadrangular  tables. 

(1091)  The  action  of  polybasic  acids  upon  the  sugars  gives  rise 
to  a  remarkable  series  of  bodies  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter 
(1246).  The  products  thus  obtained  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
glucose  is  intimately  connected  with  the  class  of  polyatomic 
alcohols. 

Some  steps  have  been  made  recently  towards  the  artificial 
production  of  sugar.  Amongst  the  products  obtained  from  oxalic 
ether  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  (1324)  Lowig  foimd  a 
fermentable  sugar^  and  Carius  has  procured  from  benzol  a  variety 
of  sugar  which  he  calls  phenose  (1548). 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  principal  varieties  of  sugar^  including  those  of  a 
few  saccharine  substances  of  less  importance — ^viz.^  trehalose,  (a 
term  taken  from  irehala,  the  commercial  name  for  Turkish  manna)^ 
meleseitose,  (from  meUze,  the  French  name  for  the  larch),  sorbin, 
dnlcite,  querciie,  (from  quercus  the  oak^  indicative  of  its  origin 
in  the  acorn);  and  pinite,  none  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  more  minutely. 

Sugars  and  some  allied  Bodies. 


TABXSTT  AVO 

omion  ov  sttoab. 

puvoiPAL  PioraansB. 

Sucrose,  or 

Cane  Sugar, 

6,2H„0,i  J 

from  sugar  cane. 

solnbla  in  water,  leas  so  in  diluted  alcohol— sp.  gr.  1 -6— fuses  at 
about  320*"  (160"  G.)— is  not  precipiUted  by  sabaoeUte  of  lead, 
but  is  so  by  an  ammonianal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead— does  not  re- 

IjBTuloae  when  boQed  with  dilute  adds— with  nitrio  aoid  yields 
aaocharie  and  oxalic  acids. 

Inveited 

Cane  Sugar, 

6,Hu09 ; 

from  many  recent 

fruits. 

Is  not  cryatallizable — is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol— is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  subacetote  of  lead— reduces  an  alkaline  aolntion  of 

— 26*"  at  59*  (15*  G.)— undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast 
— tnros  brown  when  treated  with  alkalies— is  partially  couTerted 
into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

Dextroee,  or 

Grape  Susar, 

from  tiUried  iruitii, 

or  from  starch 

altered  by  acids. 

GrystaUizes  in  cubes  or  square  tables— is  less  soluble  in  water 
than  cane  sugar,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol— yields  a  precipitate 
with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead— reduces  potaaaio-cupric  tartrate, 
and  the  salts  of  mercury,    silTer,  and  gold  when  boiled  with 

add  yields  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids. 
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TABIBTT  AHD 
ORiaUl  OF  BTTGAB. 

PRIKOIPU.  PBOPSKXin. 

Lactose,  or 
Sa^ar  of  Milk, 

from  whey  of 
milk. 

Grystallises  in  four-sided  prisms— is  less  soluble  in  water  than 
grape  sugar — is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether — ^is  precipi- 
tated from  its  solutions  by  ammoniaeal  acetate  of  lead— reduces  Uie 
salts  of  copper,  silver,  and  mercury,  when  its  alkalme  solution  is 
boUedwith  them— prodnoee  rt^^U-handed  rotation -56** '4-18  not 
directly  susceptible  of  alcoholic  fermentation— is  oonyerted  into 
galactose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids— yields  mudc  and  oxalic  acids 
with  nitric  acid. 

Trehalose,  or  My- 
cose, 

Turkish  Manna, 

product  of  insect 

Larinus  nidificant. 

Crystallizes  in  brilliant  rectangular  octohedra  or  in  rhombic 
prisms — produces  r^/iMumded  rotation  «  220''— if  heated  quickly 
it  fuses  at  aia",  and  at  266"  (130"  C.)  loses  H,e,  and  becomes 
soUd— may  be  heated  without  decomposition  to  410*"  (no*'  C), 
when  it  melts  again— loses  iu  water  of  ciystallization— is  Tery 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  hot  alcohol— is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether— is  predpiUted  by  ammoniaeal  acetate  of  lead-^ 
does  not  reduce  potaasio-copric  tartrate — ferments  slowly  and 
imperfectly  with  yeast— yields  dextrose  when  heated  with  dilute 
acids— does  not  giTC  mucic  with  nitric  add,  but  when  heated  with 
it  yieUs  saccharic  and  oxalic  adds. 

Melezitose, 
from  larch  manna. 

Crystallizes  in  short,  hard,  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms — is 
very  soluble  in  water— sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  dther  hot  or 
cold — insoluble  in  ether — has  a  sweetness  about  that  of  glucose — 
fases  at  aSo'*  (138*  C.)— is  predpitated  by  ammoniaeal  acetate  of 
lead— does  not  rednce  the  alkaline  potasdo-cupric  tartrate — pro- 
duces right-hnndfA  relations  94''-i— ferments  with  difficalty — yields 
dextrose  when  heated  with  dilate  acids— gives  no  mucic  add  with 
nitric  acid. 

Melitose, 

from  the 
Eucalyptus, 

Crystallizes  in  slender  prisms— is  freely  soluble  in  water — 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol— is  feebly  sweet — mdts  and  loses  water 
at  96o''(i97°C.)— yieldsaprecipitatewith  ammoniaeal  aceUte  of  lead 
— does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  eolation  of  potassio-cuprio  tartrate — 
exerts  ri^^^handed  rotation  » loi** — undergoes  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion with  yeast,  at  the  same  time  half  the  sugar  is  separated  in  an 
unfermentable  form  as  eucalin — ^furnishes  mucic  acid  with  nitric 
add -is  Uttle  affected  by  alkaUes. 

Eucalin, 

from  fermentation 
of  melitose. 

Is  not  erystallizable — ^precipitates  ammoniaeal  acetate  of  lead, 
and  reduces  the  alkaline  potassio-cupric  tartrate  when  boiled  with 
it — produces  r^A^-handed  rotation  »  about  50^ — ^is  not  susceptible 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast— becomes  brown  when  treated 
with  alkalies— is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  adds. 

Sorbin, 

(Peloaze) 

from  berries  of 

service  tree, 

Sorbus  aucujjaria. 


Crystallizes  in  octohedra  with  a  rectangular  base — ^is  very  soluble 
in  water— nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol— sp.  gr.  1*65 — isfudble  with- 
out loss  of  wdght — gives  a  white  predpitate  with  ammoniaeal 
acetate  of  lead— reduces  the  alkaline  solution  of  potasdo-cupric  tar- 
trate on  heating  it  with  it — occasions  left-htJided  rotations  —46** '9 
— is  not  fermentable  with  yeast,  but  with  cheese  and  chalk  slowly 
yields  lactic  and  butyric  adds  and  alcohol — ^becomes  brown  when 
treated  with  alkalies— yields  a  red  solation  with  oil  of  vitriol — is 
converted  into  oxalic  and  a  little  racemie  acid  by  nitric  acid. 


Inosin, 

(Bcherer) 
.  from  musoular 
tissue. 


Crystallizes  in  radiated  tufts— is  soluble  in  water — insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether— loses  water  by  heat,  and  fuses  at 
410°  (110°  C.) — has  no  rotatory  power  on  polarized  light — does  not 
reduce  the  alkaline  potasdo-cupric  tartrate  when  boiled  with  it — is 
not  sosceptible  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  but  with  cheese  and  chalk 
>ields  lactic  and  butyric  adds— is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute 
adds  or  alkalies — ^forms  a  precipitate  with  ammoniaeal  acetate  of 
lead. 
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ManDite, 

egH„e,; 

from  the  juice  of 
Frasinus  omw. 

CiyBtallizeB  in  ailky  anhydrous  four-sided  prisms— is  soluble  in 
water  and  aloohol— fuses  at  320*  (i6o'  C.)-gives  a  pieoipitate  with 
ammoniaeal  acetate  of  lead~-reduces  the  salts  of  siWer  or  gold  by 

boiled  with  it— exerts  no  rotatory  power  on  polarised  light — is  not 
easily  fermentable^with  nitric   soid  yields  ssocharic  and  oxalic 

solutions. 

Erythrite, 

(V.  Layne«) 

from  Rocoelia  and 

other  lichens. 

Crystallises  in  broad  Yoluminoos  crystals  of  the  pyramidal  system 
— ^is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol — fuses  at  348''  (120''  C.)— has 
no  rotatory  power— gives  no  precipitate  with  ammoniaeal  acetate  of 
lead— does  not  reduce  the  alkaline  potassio-cupric  tartrate— yields 
no  mucic  acid  with  nitric  acid— is  not  fermentable. 

Daldte, 

(Laurent) 
origin  unknown. 

Crystallises  in  briUiant  prisms— is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
—fuses  at  356*  J180'  C.)— gives  no  precipitate  with  acetate  or 
with  subacetate  or  tead— does  not  reduce  nitrate  of  siWer  or  chloride 

of  fermentation  with  yeast— is  not  affected  by  dilute  alkalies— is 
converted  into  mudc  acid  by  nitric  acid. 

Quercite» 
from  aooma. 

Crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms— is  soluble  in  water  and 
dilute  alcohol— is  fusible  at  430''  (215^*5  C.)— does  not  reduce  the 
alkaline  potassio-cupric  tartrate— is  not  fermentable  by  yeast— is 
soluble  without  change  of  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  in  the  alkalies 
— yields  oxalic  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

Finite, 

(B^rtbelot) 

from  Pinus 

iMmberiiana, 

Crystallises  slowly  in  hard  hemispherical  radiated  masses— has 
a  very  sweet  taste— is  very  soluble  in  water— is  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol— gives  a  precipitate  with  ammoniaeal  acetate  of  lead- 
does  not  reduce  the  alkaline  potassio-cupric  tartrate— sp.  gr.  1*52 

480*  (249*  C.)— does  not  yield  mucic  with  nitric  acid. 

§  II.   Varieties  of  Starch  and  Gum. 

(109a)  Starch  x{G^II^qB^), — ^The  term  starch,  or  amylaceous 
matter^  or  fecula,  is  applied  to  an  organized  substance  which 
occurs  in  rounded  or  oval  grains  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  certain 
parts  of  plants.  It  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  all  dicoty- 
ledonous seeds^  particularly  in  those  of  leguminous  plants,  such 
as  peas  and  beans.  The  monocotyledonous  seeds  of  the  Cerealia 
or  com  tribe  contain  it  still  more  lai^ely ;  it  is  also  abundant  in 
the  tubers  of  the  potato,  in  the  roots  of  the  tapioca  and  arrow- 
root, and  in  a  variety  of  other  plants.  On  examining  the  grains 
of  starch  with  a  magnifying  power  of  300  or  400  diameters,  they 
are  seen  to  consist  of  flattened  ovate  granules,  which  in  the  same 
plant  aie  tolerably  uniform  in  size,  but  which  vary  in  magnitude 
in  different  species  of  plants ;  those  of  the  cafina,  or  totts  les  mois, 

i2 
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No.  I,  fig.  382,  being  about  -j-to  of  an  inch  (o'l  millimetre)  in 
diameter;  those  of  the  potato  are  somewhat  smaller^  but  the 
grains  become  larger  as  the  age  of  the  plant  increases ;  those  of 
the  arrow-root,  No.  a,  do  not  exceed  g-^  of  an  inch ;  those  of 

Fig.  38a. 
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wheat  starch.  No.  3,  are  more  circular,  and  about  yVrnr  of  an 
inch  (0*025  millimetres)  in  diameter,  and  do  not  exhibit  rings ; 
those  of  rice.  No.  4,  are  angular  and  often  adherent  to  each 
other;  they  do  not  usually  exceed  the  t^  of  an  inch,  whilst 
those  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  beet-root  are  still  smaller. 

Each  of  the  larger  grains  exhibits  a  series  of  concentric  rings ; 
some  observers  consider  this  appearance  to  indicate  that  they 
have  been  formed  by  a  deposition  of  successive  layers  of  starchy 
matter  within  an  external  envelope ;  Busk  beUeves  that  the  rings 
are  occasioned  by  a  plication  of  the  envelope  itself:  in  many 
instances  the  hilum,  or  supposed  point  of  attachment  of  the  grain 
to  the  cellidar  tissue  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  developed, 
is  distinctly  perceptible,  as  shown  at  a,  a,  fig.  382. 

The  structure  of  the  grains  of  starch  is  very  beautifully  dis- 
played by  placing  some  of  them  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (tinged  with  a  little  free 
iodine),  on  the  field  of  the  microscope.  No  change  takes  place 
in  the  granules  until  a  little  water  is  added.  They  then  become 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  gradually  expand ;  at  first  a  frill-like 
plicated  margin  is  developed  around  the  globule ;  by  degrees  this 
opens  out ;  the  plications  upon  the  globule  may  then  be  seen 
slowly  unfolding,  and  may  be  traced  in  many  cases  into  the 
rugae  of  the  frill ;  ultimately  the  granules  swell  up  to  20  or  30 
times  their  original  bulk,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  flaccid 
sac.     During  these  changes  no  extrusion  of  anything  within  the 
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granules  is  obseryed  to  take  place  (Busk^  Quart,  Jour,  Microscop. 
8oc.,  vol.  i.). 

The  grains  of  potato  starchy  if  iUuminated  by  polarized  light, 
with  a  NicoFs  prism  interposed  Between  the  object  and  the  eye, 
present  a  well-marked  black  cross,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds 
with  the  hilum.  When  wheat  starch  is  subjected  to  a  similar 
test  this  cross  i9  not  perceptible ;  its  presence  may  therefore  be 
of  service  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  fraudulent  addition 
of  potato  starch  or  flour  to  wheat  flour. 

(1093)  Properties, — As  sold  in  the  shops,  starch  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  white  glistening  powder,  or  of  columnar  masses 
which  are  easily  reduced  to  powder;  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers  it  emits  a  peculiar  sound,  and  produces  a  certain  feeling 
of  elasticity.  Starch  is  heavier  than  water,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of 
about  1*5.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If 
placed  in  a  solution  of  soda  or  of  potash  which  contains  2  per 
cent,  or  upwards  of  alkali,  the  granides  of  starch  swell  up  and 
become  converted  into  a  tenacious  paste.  A  mixture  of  starch 
and  water  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  it  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change  when  heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  140^  (60^  C.) 
Under  these  circumstances  the  exterior  layer  of  the  granules 
absorbs  water,  the  grains  swell  up,  and  the  mixture  suddenly 
assumes  a  viscous,  pasty  condition,  in  which  form  it  is  exten- 
sively employed  by  laundresses  for  stifiening  linen.  If  this  paste 
be  largely  diluted  with  water,  the  swollen  granules  of  the  starch 
slowly  subside,  whilst  a  certain  quantity  of  amylaceous  matter 
remains  in  solution.  The  starch  paste  thus  obtained  does  not, 
when  evaporated,  recover  its  former  insolubility.  Its  solutions 
are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  may  be  redissolved 
by  the  immediate  addition  of  water ;  but  after  a  few  hours  the 
floccuU  become  more  coherent  and  are  no  longer  soluble  in  cold 
water.  A  solution  of  starch  produces  right-handed  rotation  of  a 
polarized  ray.  The  soluble  portion  of  starch  is  often  termed 
amidm,  from  the  French  amidon,  starch.  Soluble  starch,  free 
from  dextrin,  is.  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  grains  of  starch 
with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  with  glacial  acetic 
add.  Prolonged  boiling  with  water  alone  has  a  similar  effect, 
but  dextrin  is  gradually  formed  (Maschke). 

It  is  remarkable,  that  if  starch  be  boiled  under  pressure,  at 
about  3oa°  (150®  C),  with  from  5  to  15  times  its  weight  of  water, 
a  thin  solution  ia  obtained,  which  may  be  filtered  from  the  in- 
soluble portion ;  this  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  minute  spherical 
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granules,  which,  when  dried,  have  the  whiteness  of  starch  without 
its  glistening  appearance.  These  granules  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  when  the  water  is  raised 
to  358°  (70°  C.)  or  upwards.  Iodine  tinges  them  blue,  and 
alcohol  causes  a  precipitate  when  added  to  their  aqueous  solution. 

Starch,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  sold,  contains  about 
18  per  cent,  of  water;  in  order  to  render  it  anhydrous,  it  should 
be  dried  in  vacuo ^  at  a  temperature  of  260°  (127°  C.) 

When  dry  starch  is  heated  suflSciently,  it  becomes  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  forms  a  ropy  solution  much  resembling  gum  in 
properties.  The  grains  of  anhydrous  starch  may  be  heated  to 
320°  (160°  C.)  without  becoming  soluble,  but  at  400°  (204°  C.)  the 
change  is  complete  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  Commercial 
starch,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  water  which  it  retains,  is  ren- 
dered completely  soluble  by  raising  the  temperature  suddenly  to 
320°,  and  maintaining  it  at  this  point  for  some  time.  The  change 
produced  in  these  cases  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  substance 
isomeric  with  starch,  which  is  termed  dextrin  {1099).  This 
soluble  torrefied  starch  is  known  under  the  name  of  British  gum, 
and  constitutes  the  leiogomme  of  the  French  manufacturers ;  it  is 
largely  employed  by  calico  printers  for  mixing  with  their  colours, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  consistence.  When  starch  is 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  acetic  acid  and  marsh  gas  are  among 
the  products. 

Like  most  organized  structures,  starch  appears  to  retain  as 
an  essential  component  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter,  con- 
sisting partly  of  potash ;  and  it  likewise  contains  a  perceptible 
amount  of  some  azotised  compound,  which  is  present  chiefly  in 
the  tegument  of  the  grains  (Jacquelain). 

A  solution  of  tannic  acid  occasions  a  precipitate  in  one  of 
starch.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  starch  is  mixed  with  one  of 
the  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  an  insoluble  compound  with 
oxide  of  lead  {6i2H^gOj,2pbO)  is  formed.  Starch  may  be  recog- 
nised when  present  by  the  deep  blue  colour  which  it  acquires 
on  the  addition  of  free  iodine  to  its  solution ;  this  colour  disap- 
pears if  the  solution  be  heated,  but  it  re-appears  as  the  liquid 
cools  (394).  If  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  starch  quickly 
loses  its  viscidity,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  dextrose. 
Before  the  transformation  is  complete,  it  passes  through  the  same 
modification  that  exists  in  British  gum,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  dextrin,  from  its  property  of  causing  the  rotation  of  a 
polarized  ray  from  left  to  right.  During  germination,  the 
diastase  of  the  seed  converts  the  starch  into  a  soluble  mixture. 
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containing^  according  to  MnscaluB^  i  part  of  iiextrose  to  2  of 
dextrin.  A  solntion-  of  starcli  does  not  ferment  with  yeast ;  but 
Berthelot  obtained  as  much  as  16  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
alcohol^  when  it  was  exposed  for  several  weeks  at  a  temperature 
of  100^  (38^  C.)  in  contact  with  chalk  and  cheese :  no  sugar  could 
be  detected  in  the  liquid  during  this  process ;  probably  because 
it  was  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  was  formed.  When  oxidized  by 
nitric  add,  starch  yields  oxalic  add  in  abundance.  When  fused 
with  caustic  potash  containing  water,  it  furnishes  oxalate,  mixed 
with  formiate,  acetate,  and  propionate  of  potassium.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  add,  furnishes  a  colligated  acid,  the  amidin- 
Bulphuric. 

(1094)  Preparation, — In  the  extraction  of  starch  from  the 
yegetable  tissues  in  which  it  is  contained,  advantage  is  taken 
of  its  insolubility  in  cold  water. 

1.  Potato  Starch, — ^This  variety  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale 
from  potatoes,  which  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  amylaceous 
matter ;  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  tuber  does  not  exceed  2  per 
cent,  of  the  mass,  whilst  of  the  remainder,  about  76  per  cent, 
consists  of  water,  and  the  rest  of  small  quantities  of  sugar,  salts, 
and  azotised  matters.'^  In  order  to  extract  the  starch,  the  tubers 
are  first  freed  from  adhering  earth  by  a  thorough  washing,  and 
are  then  rasped  by  machinery.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  received 
upon  a  sieve,  and  is  washed  continuously  by  a  gentle  stream  of 
water,  so  long  as  the  washings  run  through  milky.  This  milki- 
ness  is  due  to  the  granules  of  starch  which  are  held  in  suspension. 
The  milky  liquid  is  recdved  into  vats,  in  which  the  amylaceous 
matter  is  allowed  to  subside ;  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  deposit  is  repeatedly  washed  with  fresh  water  until  the 
washings  are  no  longer  coloured.  The  starch  is  then  suspended 
in  a  small  portion  of  water,  run  through  a  fine  sieve  to  keep 
back  any  portions  of  sand,  and  after  having  been  again  allowed 
to  settle,  is  drained  in  baskets  lined  with  ticking ;  the  mass  is 


*  The  followiDg,  according  to  Boussinganlt,  is  the  average  composition  of  the 

tubers  of  the  potato  :— 

^  Moist.                     Dry. 

Water    ....  75-9 

Albamin      ...  2*3  ..    .      g'6 

Oilj  matter      .     .  0*2  .     , 

Fibre 0*4  . 

Starch     ....  20*3  . 

Salts ro  . 
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then  placed  upon  a  porous  floor  of  half-baked  tiles,  and  dried  in 
a  current  of  air^  which  is  at  first  of  the  natural  temperature ;  the 
drying  is  completed  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  artificial 
heat.  Potato  starch  emits  a  characteristic  odour  when  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  hot  water^  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  some  volatile  compound. 

2.  Wheat  Starch. — ^A  finer  species  of  starch  is  obtained  from 
the  grains  of  the  CereaUa,  in  the  preparation  of  which  wheat  ia 
largely  employed.  In  making  wheat  starch  a  more  complicated 
process  is  necessary^  for  in  this  grain  the  starchy  which  amounts  to 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole^  is  accompanied  with  an  azotised 
material  termed  gluten  (1117)^  amounting  to  from  14  to  19  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  grain^  which  also  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue  and  of  sugar.  The  grain  is  first  coarsely 
ground  and  wetted  with  water.  After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
days  it  begins  to  fermentj  and  is  then  transferred  to  a  large  vat^ 
where  it  is  mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  three  or  fotir  weeks. 
During  this  operation  the  gluten  undergoes  putrefaction,  the 
sugar  and  part  of  the  starch  become  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  while  the  fermenting  mass  emits  a 
powerful  putrescent  odour.  A  portion  of  the  alcohol  and  of  the 
starch  become  converted  into  acetic  and  lactic  acids,  which  dis- 
solve that  portion  of  the  gluten  that  has  escaped  putrefioction, 
and  thus  the  starch  is  separated  from  the  materials  by  which  it 
was  accompanied  m  the  grain.  It  is  then  repeatedly  washed, 
drained,  and  dried,  as  before.  The  blocks  into  which  it  is 
divided  in  order  to  facilitate  the  desiccation,  shrink  during  the 
drying  into  columnar  fragments,  which  are  readily  pulverized  by 
gentle  pressure. 

3.  Bice  Starch. — In  the  foregoing  method  of  preparing  starch 
from  wheat,  much  of  the  amylaceous  matter  is  wasted,  the  whole 
of  the  gluten  is  lost,  and  the  operation  is  attended  with  the  con- 
tinual evolution  of  gases  of  an  ofiensive  odour,  which  are  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on.  These  inconveniences  were  overcome  by  Mr.  O.  Jones, 
who,  in  the  year  1840,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  by  a  method  which  he  applied  particularly  to  rice,  though 
it  may  be  used  in  other  cereal  grains.  Undried  rice  contains 
about  83  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  about  7-0  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
The  process  of  ]^r.  Jones  consists  in  separating  these  two  materials 
by  means  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  alkali,  which  dissolves  the 
gluten,  but  leaves  the  starch  granules  unaltered : — loolb.  of  rioe 
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in  the  form  of  grain  are  macerated  in  5  times  its  weight,  or  50 
gallons  of  a  solution  containing  ^^-s-  of  its  weight  of  caustic  soda ; 
after  the  lapse  of  24  hours  the  idkaline  liquid  is  drawn  ofP,  and  the 
rice  is  allowed  to  drain ;  a  firesh  portion  of  alkaline  ley  is  gradually 
added  whilst  the  rice  is  being  ground  into  a  paste.  It  is  then 
digested  in  the  ley  for  24  hours  longer,  with  frequent  agitation ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  grain,  which  is 
heavier  than  the  fine  grains  of  starch,  is  easily  freed  from  the 
latter,  by  stirring  up  the  whole  with  water,  allowing  the  mixture 
to  rest  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  vegetable  fibre  subsides, 
and  then  running  off  the  milky  liquid  into  a  separate  vessel,  where 
the  starch  is  deposited ;  finally  the  starch  is  washed,  mixed  with 
a  little  smalt,  to  give  it  the  blue  tinge  preferred  in  the  market, 
drained,  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner.  The  liquid  which  floats 
above  the  starch  is  turbid,  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  contains  the 
gluten  of  the  grain  in  solution.  From  this  liquid  the  gluten 
may  be  recovered  by  carefhUy  neutralizing  the  solution  with  sul- 
phuric add. 

Other  Sources  of  Starch, — If,  during  the  preparation  of  starch 
Ae  temperature  employed  in  its  desiccation  be  raised  to  140^ 
(6qP  C),  a  transparent  jelly  is  produced,  which,  when  dry,  is  no 
longer  farinaceous,  but  assumes  the  form  of  semitransparent 
granules.  Saffo  is  the  fecula  obtained  from  the  pith  of  the  sago 
pahn  by  making  it  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  pressing  the  mix- 
tare  through  a  perforated  metallic  plate ;  the  little  cylinders  thus 
obtained  are  granulated  by  placing  them  in  a  revolving  vessel ; 
these  are  then  exposed  upon  a  sieve  to  a  jet  of  steam,  and  subse- 
quently dried.  Tapioca  is  the  starch  of  the  Jatropha  manihot, 
which  is  pressed  through  a  colander,  and  dried  upon  a  metallic 
plate  heated  to  212^.  It  is  thus  formed  into  granular,  semi- 
transparent,  irregular  masses.  Arrow-root  is  the  starch  of  the 
root  of  the  Maranta  anmdinacea,  and  of  one  or  two  other  tropical 
plants.  Salep  is  the  name  given  to  that  yielded  by  the  Orchis 
mascula. 

The  occurrence  of  starch  has  been  suppQsed  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Granules  of  a  substance,  which,  after 
bemg  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  becomes  blue  on  the  addition 
of  iodine,  have  been  found  in  the  brain;  in  certain  cases  of 
scrofidous  caries  the  Uver  assumes  the  peculiar  hard,  semitrans- 
parent, waxy  appearance  described  by  Dr.  O.  Budd,  and  a  similar 
deposit  has  been  found  in  the  kidney  in  the  same  cases.  The 
deposition  of  small  quantities  of  this  material  in  the  animal  tissues, 
even  in  health,  is  not  unconmion.     This  compoimd  is,  however, 
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not  true  starchy  but  is  azotised  in  composition.  It  docs  not  yield 
sugar  when  heated  with  acids^  nor  any  of  the  characteristic  pro- 
ducts of  starch. 

(1095)  Glycogen  (OgH^oOg)  is  the  name  given  to  the  sugar- 
producing  substance  discovered  by  Bernard  in  the  liver  and  the  pla- 
centa. It  may  be  extracted  nearly  pure  by  adding  to  the  solution 
obtained  by  boiling  thin  slices  of  perfectly  fresh  liver  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  precipitating  by  the  addition  of  a  great 
excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  (Bernard).  The  boiled  liquid  may 
also  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  4  or  5  times  its  bulk  of 
alcoholj  but  then  the  precipitate  contains,  in  addition  to  glycogen, 
albumin  and  fat.  To  remove  these  it  must  be  boiled  with  caustic 
potash  in  concentrated  solution  so  long  as  ammonia  escapes, 
and  then  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  This  precipitate  must  be 
redissolved  in  dilute  acetic  or  hydrochloric  add,  and  again 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  repeating  the  process  two  or  three  times. 

Glycogen  is  rapidly  converted  into  sugar  by  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  liver.  It  furnishes  an  opalescent  solution  in 
water,  but  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  in  ether.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  dextrose.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid.  It  is  tinged  violet  or  brownish  red  by 
iodine.  Alkaline  potassio-cupric  tartrate  is*  not  reduced  when 
boiled  with  it.  With  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  white 
precipitate. 

(1096)  Diastase. — During  the  germination  of  seeds  the  starch 
undergoes  a  species  of  fermentation,  and  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  dextrin  and  sugar,  in  which  state  it  is  assimilated  by  the 
young  shoot.  This  conversion  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  pecidiar 
ferment  termed  diastase,  which  exists  in  all  germinating  seeds 
during  the  act  of  growth,  being  probably  merely  albumin  or  gluten 
in  a  particular  stage  of  decomposition.  An  impure  solution  of 
diastase  may  be  readily  obtained  from  malt  or  freshly-germinated 
barley  by  grinding  it,  moistening  it  with  half  its  weight  of  warm 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pressing  out 
the  liquid.  Malt  doep  not  contain  more  than  -3-^  of  its  weight 
of  diastase.  One  part  of  this  substance  suffices  to  convert  2000 
parts  of  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar  (Persoz  and  Payen) :  the 
temperature  of  149°  (65®  C.)  is  most  favourable  to  the  change ;  the 
diastase  is  coagulated  at  about  367°  (75°  C),  above  which  point 
this  conversion  is  arrested. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  diastase,  the  distillers  had  found 
that  by  mixing  a  portion  of  unmalted  barley  with  their  malt,  and 
digesting  the  mixture  in  warm  water  for  some  hours,  they  obtained 
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an  inixisioii  or  wort  equally  sweet  with  that  Aimished  by  an  equal 
weight  of  malt :  i  part  of  malt  haying  the  power  to  change  into 
dextrin  and  sugar  the  starch  contained  in  4  or  5  parts  of  barley. 
Now  unmalted  barley  contains  but  very  Httle  sugar,  whereas  after 
it  has  been  malted  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  much  increased^ 
whilst  that  of  the  starch  is  diminished.  Malt  is  simply  barley 
allowed  to  germinate  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  its  growth 
is  suddenly  checked  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  diastase  which  has  not  been  expended  in 
the  conversion  of  its  starch  into  sugar.  When  the  mixture  of 
ground  malt  and  barley  is  digested  with  water,  or  mashed,  this 
excess  of  diastase  acts  upon  the  starch  of  the  unmalted  barley, 
converting  it  into  a  mixture  of  dextrin  and  sugar  ;'^  a  saccharine 
liquid  is  thus  obtained  which  is  susceptible  of  fermentation.  The 
preparation  of  such  a  sweet  wort  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
brewing.  In  malted  barley  this  saccharification  of  the  starch 
has  already  taken  place  during  the  act  of  germination,  and 
simple  digestion  in  water  extracts  the  sugar.  But  since  raw 
barley  is  less  expensive  than  malt,  a  certain  quantity  of  it  is 
often  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the  germinated  grain  by  the 
distiller,  who  sometimes  adds  as  much  as  4  parts  of  immalted 
grain  to  1  of  malt,  and  thus  effects  a  considerable  pecuniary 
saving. 

(1097)  Action  of  Ferments. — ^The  exact  manner  in  which 
diastase  acts  in  producing  this  singular  change  is  unknown,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mode  in  which  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  intervention  of 
yeast.  These  actions,  however,  exhibit  considerable  analogy  with 
each  other,  and  are  connected  in  some  way  with  a  molecular 
change  of  the  matter  serving  as  a  ferment.  Moist  yeast  and 
moist  diastase  both  very  rapidly  undergo  alteration.  Diastase 
when  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  however,  produces  changes  on 
other  matter  entirely  distinct  from  the  transformation  of  starch 
into  dextrin ;  and  an  examination  of  these  changes  has  thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  ferments  in  general. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  if  starch  be  acted  on  for  some 
time  by  diastase,  it  is  partially  converted  into  sugar ;  but  in  a 
certain  stage  of  its  decomposition  diastase  may  give  rise  to  pro- 
ducts of  a  different  kind : — ^An  inftision  of  malt,  if  kept  for  a  few 


*  Moflciilas  asserts  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  iii.  Iz.  303)  that  onl^  one-third  of  the 
Ptaroh  undergoes  this  conversion  into  sagar,  two-thirds  remaining  in  the  form  of 
dextrin ;  but  Payen  still  maintains  the  correctness  of  his  original  statement. 
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days,  conyerts  the  starch  into  gam  instead  of  into  sugar ;  at  other 
times  mannite  is  formed ;  in  other  cases  the  starch  is  conyerted 
first  into  sngar^  and  this  compound  if  mixed  with  chalk  is  then 
rapidly  transformed  into  calcic  lactate ;  whilst  the  same  infusion^  at 
a  still  later  period  of  its  decomposition^  becomes  turbid^  and  acquires 
the  power  of  exciting  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  These  observa- 
tions seemed  to  indicate  that  the  same  body  during  its  different 
states  of  decay  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  products  quite 
different  in  properties  from  each  other,  though  all  these  products^ 
except  mannite,  have  the  same  ultimate  composition.  Hence  it 
was  concluded,  that  the  formation  of  each  of  these  compounds 
corresponds  to  a  particular  phase  of  decay  in  the  ferment.  The 
observations  of  Pasteur  have,  however,  rendered  it  probable  that 
each  product  of  fermentation  is  produced  by  the  action  of  par- 
ticular fdngi  or  organisms  developed  successively  during  the  decay 
of  the  albuminous  substance.  K  this  explanation  be  admitted, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  in  many  instances  the  products  of  fer- 
mentation are  of  a  more  or  less  mixed  nature,  according  as  the 
ferment  itself  has  passed  through  more  or  fewer  phases  of  its 
decomposition. 

All  substances  susceptible  of  putrefactive  decomposition — such 
as  casein,  albumin,  mucous  membrane,  muscular  tissue,  and  the 
albiuninoid  azotised  principles  of  plants — may  furmsh  a  pabulum 
for  the  development  of  these  special  ferments,  each  of  which  has 
the  power  of  inducing  decomposition  of  a  particular  kind,  in 
bodies — ^like  sugar,  starch,  urea,  and  various  others — ^which 
imdergo  no  change  unless  some  agent  susceptible  of  putre&ction 
be  employed.  All  these  azotised  putrescible  substances  possess 
certain  properties  in  common,  whilst  they  are  undergoing  putre- 
faction ;  and  some  seem  to  have  the  power  of  producing  special 
changes,  each  of  them  being  susceptible  of  certain  phases  of  de- 
composition peculiar  to  itself.  For  example,  the  synaptase  of  the 
almond  (1431)  acts  upon  starch  and  sugar  in  a  way  resembling 
that  in  which  yeast  and  gluten  act,  converting  starch  into  sugar, 
and  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride;  but  it  has,  in 
addition,  the  peculiar  property,  not  possessed  by  yeast  or  gluten, 
of  converting  amygdalin  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  also  of  changing  salicin  into  saligenin  and 
sugar. 

We  have  still  much  to  learn  respecting  the  progress  of  putre- 
faction. Pasteur  describes  putrefisiction  as  a  peculiar  species  of 
fermentation  produced  and  maintained  by  an  animal  ferment  of 
the  genus  vibrio.     Each  of  the  six  known  species  of  this  genus  he 
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regaTda  as  possessing  tlie  property  of  producing  special  modes  of 
putresoence.  During  putrefaction^  the  substance,  if  exposed  to 
the  air,  always  experiences  slow  oxidation.  If  a  liquid  susceptible 
of  putrefaction  and  containing  air  in  solution  be  sealed  up  in 
glass  vessels  and  left  to  itself,  infusoria  (Mofuu  crqnaculum  and 
Bacterium  termo)  are  first  developed.  They  absorb  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  and  evolve  carbonic  acid,  after  which  they  die  and  pro- 
duce a  sediment.  Then,  if  the  germs  of  the  vibrio  are  present,  these 
become- developed,  and  at  the  same  time  putrefaction  commences. 
The  vibriones  cannot  exist  in  a  liquid  which  contains  free  oxygen. 

If  the  putrescible  liquid  be  fireely  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
monads  and  bacteria  are  developed  at  first,  and  continue  to  be 
produced  in  great  abundance.  They  form  a  pellicle  over  the 
8ur&oe  of  the  liquid  which  is  perpetually  being  renewed,  and  by 
absorbing  oxygen  entirely  prevents  its  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  liquid.  Then  putrefaction  commences,  but  the  newly-formed 
products  of  putrescence  are  partially  decomposed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sui>erficial  layer  of  inAisoria ;  and  by  the  agency  of 
these  monads  they  become  oxidized  and  converted  into  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

Pasteur  further  considers  that  he  has  proved  that  the  slow 
oxidation  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  such,  for  instance,  as 
moistened  sawdust,  is  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  lower 
cryptogamic  and  infusorial  organisms,  such  as  the  myceliums, 
muoors,  or  'moulds,^  and  monads  and  bacteria,  without  the 
presence  of  which  dead  organized  matter  would  scarcely  be  sub- 
ject to  change ;  and  he  altogether  rejects  the  theory  of  albuminoid 
ferments. 

Lemaire  has  pointed  out  the  important  influence  which  the 
condition  of  the  liquid  exerts  upon  the  products  of  putrefaction, 
the  same  ferment  producing  ^difierent  results  according  as  the 
liquid  is  neutral,  add,  or  alkaline. 

The  observations  of  Schroder  (Liebig's  Annal.  cix.  35,  and 
cxviL  273)  upon  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are 
remarkable.  He  ha^^  shown  that  any  organic  liquid  may  be  pre- 
vented firom  fermenting  or  putrefying,  if  it  be  heated  under 
pressure  to  about  266^  (130^  C),  then  transferred  to  a  flask  and 
boiled,  the  mouth  of  the  flask  being  plugged  whilst  boiling  with 
a  pellet  of  cotton  wool.  In  this  way  he  preserved,  during  a  hot 
summer,  various  liquids,  including  freshly  boiled  wort,  blood,  white 
of  egg,  whey,  urine,  broth,  and  milk ;  but  when  afterwards  the 
plug  of  cotton  was  withdrawn,  these  liquids  in  a  few  days  began 
to  undergo  decomposition.  He  explains  these  results  by  supposing 
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that  the  Bpores  of  some  organism  must  find  access  to  the  substance 
in  order  to  set  up  the  process  of  decomposition  ;  by  a  temperature 
of  a6o°  any  such  spores  which  the  substance  itself  might  contain 
are  destroyed,  and  as  the  air  is  filtered  -through  the  cotton  before 
it  reaches  the  interior  of  the  flask^  none  of  these  organic  germs 
can  afterwards  obtain*  access  to  the  body  under  experiment.  I 
have  repeated  some  of  these  experiments  with  complete  success. 
If  air  be  transmitted  with  suitable  precautions  slowly  through 
narrow  ignited  platinum  tubes,  so  as  to  destroy  all  suspended 
organic  particles,  no  fermentation  or  putrefaction  will  take  place 
on  admitting  such  air  to  contact  with  putrescible  substances  pre- 
viously heated  to  360°  for  an  hour.  Pasteur  has  shown  the  ex- 
istence of  these  floating  germs  in  the  air  by  drawing  a  large  volume 
of  atmospheric  air,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  through  a  narrow 
tube  obstructed  with  collodion  wool.  On  subsequently  dissolving 
this  wool  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  various  microscopic 
sporules  were  left  undissolved.  An  elaborate  experimental  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  occurs  in  a  paper  of  Pasteui:  {Ann.  de  Chimie, 
III.  Ixiv.  5). 

(1098)  Preparation  of  Malt, — Upon  the  proper  management  of 
the  process  of  malting  much  of  the  success  of  the  subsequent 
brewing  depends.  The  seasons  most  favourable  for  malting  are 
spring  and  autumn,  when  the  temperature  is  neither  very  high  nor 
very  low.  The  barley  first  imdergoes  the  operation  of  steeping. 
This  is  efiected  in  stone  troughs,  where  the  grain  is  covered  with 
water  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches  (15  centimetres).  The  lighter 
and  decayed  seeds  fioat,  and  are  skimmed  ofi^,  whilst  the  sound 
grain,  being  heavier  than  the  water,  subsides.  The  steeping  is 
continued  until  the  grain  becomes  uniformly  soft,  and  this  occu- 
pies generally  from  40  to  60  hours,  the  water  being  changed 
twice  or  thrice.  During  this  stage  the  barley  swells  considerably 
from  the  moisture  which  it  imbibes,  and  increases  in  weight 
nearly  one-half.  After  a  final  washing  it  is  drained,  and  then 
couched,  or  placed  in  heaps  of  about  15  inches  in  height  upon  the 
floor.  In  these  heaps  it  becomes  warm,  and  continues  to  swell 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  by  this  time  it  begins  to  sprout ; 
as  soon  as  the  first  whitish  protuberance  shows  itself,  the  heaps 
are  evenly  distributed  over  the  floor  of  a  darkened  apartment, 
and  the  process  termed  sweating  follows.  In  this  state  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  several  days,  usually  fourteen ;  the  workmen 
turning  it  twice  or  thrice  daily  with  wooden  shovels.  This  step 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  heat,  in  order  that 
the  process  of  germination  may  proceed  at  all  points  with  equal 
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rapidity.  By  this  manipulation  the  temperatare  is  maintained  at 
a  point  varying  between  55*^  and  6a°,  In  from  10  to  ao  days^ 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather^  the  germination  is  complete ; 
as  soon  as  the  radicle^  or  acrogpire,  as  the  maltster  calls  it^  has 
shot  to  the  length  of  about  half  an  inch,  when  it  bifurcates,  and 
just  as  the  plumula  or  leaf-shoot  is  about  to  make  its  appearance, 
the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  extinguished  by  rapidly  drying  the  grain. 
In  order  to  efPect  this  object,  the  malt  is  spread  to  the  depth  of 
about  2-^  inches,  upon  floors  made  of  perforated  metallic  plates. 
Here  it  is  left  to  dry  in  a  current  of  air  for  some  hours,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  90°  (3  a®  C.) ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
fire  is  lighted  underneath.  It  is  necessary  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  moisture  be  expelled  before  the  fire  be  kindled ;  afterwards 
the  heat  is  allowed  to  rise  gradually,  but  not  to  exceed  140^ 
(60°  C.)  otherwise  the  starch  of  the  grain  would  be  acted  on,  and 
much  of  the  diastase  would  lose  its  efficacy.  High  dried  malt  is 
subjected  to  a  much  higher  temperature,  and  is  actually  scorched 
on  the  outside.  Such  malt,  however,  is  usdd  only  in  small 
quantity  as  a  colouring  ingredient,  to  give  the  customary  deep 
brown  tinge  to  porter.  During  the  drying,  which  occupies  two 
OP  thpee  days,  the  grain  requires  frequent  stirring,  in  order  that 
the  desiccation  may  take  place  regularly.  Barley  generally  yields 
about  80  per  cent,  of  malt  after  drying  and  sifting  from  the 
radicles.  According  to  Thomson,  12  per  cent,  of  this  loss  is  due  to 
water,  only  8  percent,  being  actually  wasted  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  trimmings.  During  the  germination,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  set  at 
liberty.  Other  grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  even  Indian 
corn,  may  be  malted,  but  experience  has  shown  that  barley  is  the 
grain  best  adapted  to  this  process.  It  yields  the  largest  quantity 
of  diastase,  although  this  does  not  exceed  -^  of  the  weight  of 
the  grain.  The  diastase  appears  to  be  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  azotised  constituents  of  the  grain.  It  is  generated  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  young  germ,  not  of  the  rootlet. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Lawes,  100  parts  of  dry 
barley  yield  90*29  of  malt,  and  3*99  of  malt  and  kiln  dust.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  malt  dust,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  radicles 
of  the  seed,  carries  off  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
grain,  amounting  to  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  entire  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  barley.  The  loss  in  nitrogen  which  barley  suffers 
in  becoming  converted  into  malt  rises  to  as  much  as  13*5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  100  parts  of  dry 
barley.    Lawes  found  the  nitrogen  in  the  barley  to  amount  to 
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178  per  cent,  of  the  "weight  of  the  dry  grain :  that  contained  in 
diy  malt  being  170  per  cent. 

(1099)  Dextrin  (OgHj^Og)  is  a  transparent,  brittle  solid,  with 
a  vitreous  fracture,  and  is  indeed  an  artificial  gum  produced  by  a 
transformation  of  starch.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  or  in  ether ;  wood 
spirit  dissolves  it  freely.  Dextrin  is  distinguished  by  producing 
right-handed  rotation  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  and  it  derives 
its  name  from  this  property.  It  differs  from  starch  in  not  yield- 
ing any  coloration  with  iodine.  It  does  not  reduce  cupric  potassio- 
tartrate  on  boiling.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  fermentation.  By 
boiling  for  several  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  combines 
with  water,  and  is  converted  into  dextrose.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  gum  by  yielding  with  nitric  add,  oxalic  acid  only^ 
and  no  mucic  acid.  Payen  has  contrived  a  method  of  preparing 
crude  dextrin  on  a  large  scale,  which  consists  in  moistening  10 
parts  of  starch  with  3  of  water  containing  ^hr  of  its  weight  of 
nitric  acid,  allowing  the  mixture  to  dry  spontaneously,  then 
spreading  the  starch  upon  shelves  in  layers  of  an  inch  and  a-half 
in  depth,  and  heating  them  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  an 
oven  to  about  239°  (i  15®  C.)  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  dextrin  with 
glucose  and  unchanged  starch.  When  pure  dextrin  is  required, 
Musculus  recommends  it  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — Starch  is 
diflPosed  through  water  and  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  till 
it  gives  no  blue  or  red  coloration  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Well 
washed  yeast  is  then  added  to  destroy  the  glucose  by  fermentation. 
When  this  process  is  complete,  the  solution  is  filtered,  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol ,-  the  undissolved  resi- 
due is  dextrin,  nearly  pure.  Dextrin  is  likewise  largely  manu- 
factured in  a  form  more  or  less  coloured  by  heating  starch  to 
about  400^  (p.  IT 8),  when  it  yields  British  gum.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  an  infusion  of  ground  malt  in  water  to  165^ 
(74^  C),  and  adding  starch  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  as  soon 
as  the  starch  is  dissolved  the  liquid  is  rapidly  heated  to  212^, 
filtered,  and  evaporated,  with  constant  agitation,  imtil  it  has 
acquired  a  syrupy  consistence.  Pure  dextrin  gives  no  precipitate 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Musculus). 

(iioo)  Inulin  (dried  at  212°,  O^H^oOg;  Dubrunfaut). — ^The 
roots  of  many  plants,  among  which  are  those  of  the  dahlia,  ele- 
campane {Inula  helenium),  colchicum,  dandelion,  and  chicory,  con- 
tain a  variety  of  starch,  to  which  the  name  of  inulin  has  been 
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given.  It  id  a  white,  pulverulent,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
so  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  partially  deposited  again  on 
cooling,  in  a  pulverulent  form.  Its  solution  produces  left-handed 
rotation  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  By  long  boiling  it  assumes 
the  characters  of  gum.  If  heated  beyond  212°  it  melts,  gives  off 
water,  and  leaves  a  scaly,  sweetish,  gummy  mass,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  water.  Iodine  turns  inulin  yellow.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  acids  it  is  converted  first  into  dextrin  and  then  into  pure 
laQvnlose.  If  heated  with  nitric  acid  in  the  concentrated  form, 
it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  with  acetic  but  no  mucic  acid. 
It  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate  when  its  solution  is  mixed 
with  one  of  acetate  of  lead  and  ammonia  is  added. 

(iioi)  Gum  is  found  in  the  juices  of  almost  all  plants,  but  is 
met  with  in  its  purest  form  in  transparent  tears,  which  exude  from 
various  species  of  acacia.  Gum  arabic  {AraUn)  may  be  taken  as  its 
type.  According  to  Fremy,  ordinaiy  gum  is  a  mixture  of  the  calcium 
and  potassium  salts  of  a  feeble  vegetable  acid  termed  ffummic  or 
arabic  acid,  which  according  to  the  analysis  of  Gelis  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  formula  ^n^Hg^O^i ;  it  loses  H^  when  dried  at 
260^  (i2j^  C.)  This  acid  renders  litmus  distinctly  red,  and  is  soluble 
in  water  when  freshly  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum 
arabic ;  but  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  is  again 
moistened,  it  passes  when  quite  free  from  bases,  into  the  isomeric 
modification,  metagummie  acid,  a  substance  which  swells  up  to  a 
jelly  in  water,  but  does  not  dissolve.  Salts  of  metagummie  acid  may 
also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  gummates  to  about  260^.  Cherry- 
tree  gum,  or  cerasiuy  is  calcic  metagunmiate.  Crude  gum  always 
has  a  slightly  acid  reaction  \sk  solution.  It  forms  a  tasteless,  I'opy, 
mucilaginous  liquid,  which  from  its  adhesive  quality  often  forms  a 
useful  substitute  for  paste  or  glue.  A  solution  of  gum  arabic 
produces  leffc-handed  rotation  of  a  polarized  ray.  It  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  under  the  influence  of  yeast ; 
but,  if  digested  with  cheese  and  chalk  it  may  be  made  to  Airnish 
alcohol,  which  amounted  in  one  experiment  to  12  per  cent,  of 
the  gum  employed :  cakic  lactate  is  formed  at  the  same  time, 
but  no  formation  of  sugar  is  perceptible  (Berthelot).  A  solution 
of  arabin  is  precipitated  hy  alcohol  and  by  ether  in  white  flocculi, 
or,  if  dilute,  in  the  form  of  a  milky  turbidity.  If  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  gradually  converted  first  into  dextrin, 
and  then  into  a  fermentable  variety  of  sugar ;  concentrated  nitric 
8  K 
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acid  converts  it  into  mucic  and  oxalic  acids,  showing  its  relation 
to  sugar  of  milk  in  this  respect ;  iodine  does  not  alter  its  colour. 
Pure  solution  of  gunnnic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  gum  arabic,  acidulating  with  4  or  5  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subjecting  the  solution  to  dialysis 
till  it  no  longer  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  (Graham).  A 
solution  of  gum  arable  is  not  precipitated  by  admixture  with 
solutions  of  alum,  stannous  chloride,  the  ferric  salts,  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  nitrate,  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  but  when  mixed 
with  one  of  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead  it  produces  a  curdy  pre- 
cipitate (36gHiQ05,PbO ;  Neubauer).  Some  other  metallic  salts, 
such  as  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrates,  also  precipitate  its 
solution,  and  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the 
metallic  salt. 

Mucilaffe  or  Bassorin  ^{OgHj^O.)  is  a  modification  of  gum 
which  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but  when  moistened  with  this  liquid 
it  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  is  contained  abundantly, 
combined  with  lime,  in  gum  tragacanth,  and  accompanies  the 
gum  which  exudes  from  the  cherry  tree.  Many  seeds,  such  as 
linseed,  quince-seed,  and  certain  roots,  such  as  those  of  the  marsh* 
mallow,  furnish  it  in  large  quantity :  alkalies  convert  it  into  a 
gum  soluble  in  water,  and  long  boiling  in  water  has  a  similar 
effect.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 
Bassorin,  as  contained  in  an  infusion  of  linseed,  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  mercurous  nitrate,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  by  normal 
acetate,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  various  kinds  of  muci- 
lage from  different  plants,  however,  present  some  differences 
in  their  reactions ;  for  example,  the  mucilage  from  quince  seeds 
yields  oxalic  acid  only,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  ;  moreover, 
it  is  coloured  blue  when  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol  containing 
iodine,  and  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  zinc  produces  in  a  few 
days  a  beautiful  red  tint :  the  mucilage  of  linseed  is  not  so 
coloured  by  either  of  the  agents  last  named. 

(i  ro2)  Vegetable  Jelly  (formerly  called  pectin), — Another 
principle  which,  like  starch  and  gum,  extensively  pervades  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  that  peculiar  body  which  gives  to  the  juice 
of  many  succulent  fruits  and  roots  the  faculty  of  gelatinizing. 
Braconnot  first  called  attention  to  this  substance  under  the  name 
of  pectin  (from  irrtKrlq,  a  jelly) ;  it  has  since  been  particularly 
studied  by  Mulder  and  by  Chodnew;  and  by  Fremy  (Ann,  de 
Chimie,  III.  xxiv.  5)  especially  in  relation  to  the  ripening  of 
fruits. 
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According  to  the  last-mentioned  chemist,  the  cellular  tissue  of 
most  fruits,  and  of  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  contains  a  sub- 
stance which  he  terms  peciose,  and  which  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  the  material  which  gives  the 
hardness  to  green  fruits,  and  it  possesses  the  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  becoming  converted,  under  the  influence  of  dilute  acids 
aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  into  pectin. 

Pectin  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  ripe  pears  or  apples, 
by  throwing  down  the  lime  which  they  contain  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  oxalic  acid,  and  then  adding  a  concentrated  solution 
of  tannin  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate ;  the  albumin  is  thus 
coagulated,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  On  adding  alcohol 
to  the  clear  liquid,  the  pectin  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
gelatinous  strings.  If  this  precipitate  be  redissolved  in  cold 
water,  and  again  precipitated  by  alcohol,  it  may  be  obtained 
tolerably  pure :  when  dry  it  forms  a  friable  mass,  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  somewhat  viscous :  it  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
when  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  none  with  the  normal 
acetate  of  this  metal.  Pectin  exerts  no  action  on  polarized  light. 
When  boiled  with  water  it  loses  its  viscosity,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  modification  [parapectin),  which  occasions  a  precipi- 
tate in  a  solution  of  normal  acetate  of  lead.  If  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  an  isomeric  substance  {metapectin)  is  formed,  which  . 
occasions  a  precipitate  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  even  if  the  liquid  be  somewhat  acid. 

Pectic  Acid  {R^Q^fi^^^-,  Fremy). — All  the  above  modifica- 
tions  of  pectin  are  rapidly  converted  into  pectic  acid  by  being 
treated  with  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  or  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  excess  of  the  alkali.  Pectic 
acid  is  characterized  by  its  gelatinous  nature.  It  forais  soluble 
compounds  with  the  alkalies,  but  they  do  not  crystallize ;  the 
other  pectates  are  insoluble.  Pectic  acid  is  likewise  soluble  in 
many  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies.  It  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
boiling  the  washed  pulp  of  carrots  or  turnips  in  a  weak  solution 
of  sodic  carbonate ;  sodic  pectate  is  thus  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  alkali  upon  the  insoluble  pectose  contained  in  the  vegetable 
tissue;  and  on  mixing  the  solution  with  chloride  of  calcium,  a 
gelatinous  calcic  pectate  is  precipitated.  This  when  wjbU  washed 
and  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  the  calcium, 
famishes  pectic  acid  as  a  transparent  insoluble  jelly. 

If  this  jelly  be  long  boiled  with  water  it  is  gradually  dissolved, 
and  a  deliquescent  uncrystallizable  acid  is  the  result  {parapectic 
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acid),  which  yields  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Para- 
pectic  acid  in  its  turn,  when  treated  with  alkalies,  passes  into 
another  nncrystallizable  acid,  the  metapectic,  which  has  a  strongly 
sour  taste;  it  is  no  longer  precipitable  by  chloride  of  barium, 
though  it  yields  a  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

According  to  Fremy,  pectin  is  susceptible  of  a  specific  fermen- 
tation, produced  by  a  peculiar  substance  which  is  present  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  yegetable.  This  change  is  not  attended  by 
any  disengagement  of  gas,  but  simply  by  the  conversion  of  the 
soluble  pectin  into  two  gelatinous  acids,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water :  one  of  these  acids  he  terms  pectosic  acid.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  it  becomes  dissolved  by  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquid  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  This  acid  appears  to  be 
the  one  formed  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  gradually  passes  into 
a  second,  which  is  the  pectic  acid  already  described :  the  gela- 
tinizing of  many  juices  of  fruits  arises  from  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  pectin  which  they  contain  into  these  gelatinous 
acids.  The  composition  of  these  gelatinous  bodies  cannot  be  said 
to  be  established  with  certainty ;  since  there  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  they  have  been  prepared  in  a  pure  con- 
dition, nor  is  it  easy  to  procure  them  in  a  uniform  state  of 
desiccation.  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  composition  of  these 
bodies,  it  is  clear  that  pectose  is  readily  susceptible  of  modification 
under  the  influence  of  acids,  of  alkalies,  and  of  a  peculiar  ferment 
contained  in  the  plant  or  finiit  itself;  and  these  modifications  are 
probably  connected  with  the  assimilation  or  separation  of  the 
elements  of  water.  None  of  these  compounds  exert  any  rotatory 
action  upon  polarized  light,  a  character  which  indicates  an  im- 
portant molecular  distinction  between  them  and  the  class  of 
sugars.  All  these  closely  related  bodies,  it  may  be  observed, 
contain  oxygen  in  larger  proportion  than  would  be  required  to 
convert  their  hydrogen  into  water.  When  treated  with  nitric 
acid  they  fiimish  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Fremy  assigns  to  these  different  bodies  the  composition  given 
in  the  following  table,  but  the  formulae  require  confirmation : — 


Pectose Compfyflition  unknown. 

Pectin e^H^dOja,  4  H3O 

Parapectin    ....  ^^U^o^n^  4  H,0 

Metapectin   ....  €^a^^^^li^^M'4  ^s^ 

Pectosic  acid     .     .     .  2(H2(7if^H^,ejH,e 

Pectic  acid    ....  K_,6|fllLo<^ji 

Parapectic  acid  .     .     .  11  ^t^ ^^  H  j^iO^j 

Metapectic  acid     .     .  li^f  gllj^Og 


Not  gelatinous. 
ViscouH. 
Not  gelatinous. 
Not  gelatinous. 
Gelatinous. 
Gelatinous. 
Not  gelatinous. 
Not  gelatinoiu. 
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§  III.    Cellulin  and  Woody  Fibre. 

(1103)  Cellulin^  or  Cellulose  (^igHgoOu). — If  a  thin  slice 
of  wood  be  examined  under  the  microscope^  it  is  immediately 
apparent  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  structure^  but  that  it  is 
composed  of  a  cellular  or  fibrous  substance^  the  texture  of  which 
assumes  a  different  appearance^  according  as  the  slice  has  been 
cut  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  or  parallel  to  it.  This  ligneous 
fibre,  or  true  woody  matter,  consists,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Payen,  of  two  essentially  distinct  portions.  One  of  these  has 
received  the  name  of  cellulose  (which  it  is  better  to  change  into 
cellulin^  reserving  the  termination  ose  for  the  different  varieties  of 
sugar) ;  it  constitutes  the  basement  tissue,  found  in  all  vegetables ; 
it  occurs  nearly  pure  in  cotton,  linen,  elder  pith,  and  in  the  pith 
of  the  Aralia  papyrifera  (Hooker),  from  which  rice  paper  is  pre- 
pared ;  the  other  portion  is  a  deposit  of  incrusting  matter  which 
lines  the  interior  of  these  cellules  in  amorphous  layers,  varying 
in  thickness  according  to  the  age  or  character  of  the  ligneous 
substance. 

Cellular  tissue  forms  the  groundwork  of  every  plant,  and  when 
obtained  in  its  pure  state,  its  composition  is  the  same,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  plant  which  furnished  it,  though 
it  may  vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  physical  characters :  for 
instance,  it  is  loose  and  spongy  in  the  succulent  shoots  of  ger- 
minating seeds,  and  in  the  roots  of  plants,  such  as  the  turnip  and 
potato ;  it  is  porous  and  elastic  in  the  pith  of  the  rush  and  the 
elder ;  it  is  flexible  and  tenacious  in  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax ; 
it  is  compact  in  the  branches  and  wood  of  growing  trees,  and  it 
becomes  very  hard  and  dense  in  the  shells  of  the  filbert,  the 
peach,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  Phytelephas,  or  vegetable  ivory. 
Vegetable  cellular  tissue,  in  its  succulent  form,  is  easily  digestible ; 
but  where  it  has  become  compact  and  incrusted  with  true  woody 
matter,  as  in  the  husks  of  the  seed  and  in  the  hard  portions 
of  the  stems,  and  even  when  simply  condensed  into  tenacious 
fibres,  like  those  of  hemp  and  flax,  it  is  no  longer  digestible, 
or  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  nutriment  to  the  higher  orders  of 
animals. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  cellulin  free  from  ligneous 
tissue  by  artificial  means,  since  the  incrusting  woody  matter,  when 
once  deposited  within  its  meshes,  is  retained  with  great  obstinacy ; 
but  it  is  presented  in  a  pure  condition  in  finely  carded  cotton,  in 
linen^  and  in  the  finest  kinds  of  filtering  paper ;  to  these  sources 
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the  chemist  usually  has  recourse  when  he  desires  to  examine  the 
properties  of  cellulin. 

Pure  cellulin  is  a  white,  tasteless  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  oils.  It  is  heavier  than  water :  its  fibres  are 
transparent,  and  exert  a  depolarizing  influence  upon  a  ray  of 
polarized  light.  A  solution  of  well-washed  freshly  precipitated 
hydrated  cupric  oxide,  or  cupric  carbonate,  in  dilute  ammonia, 
dissolves  the  fibre  in  most  of  its  forms,  though  in  some  cases,  as 
in  that  of  the  rice  paper y  this  solution  does  not  take  place  until 
the  vegetable  fibre  has  been  boiled  with  diluted  acids.  Cellulin 
is  precipitated  from  the  cupric  solution,  unaltered  in  composition, 
on  acidulating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  Cold  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it,  and  produces  a  treacly-looking  liquid,  con- 
verting it,  after  dilution  and  boiling,  first  into  dextrin,  and  subse- 
quently into  grape  sugar.  Weak  acids  exert  but  little  effect  upon 
cellulin,  but  the  action  of  these  and  of  all  other  solvents  is  materially 
greater  upon  the  recently  formed  cellules  than  upon  the  old  ones. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  in  its  concentrated  form,  dissolves  cellulin, 
and  deposits  it  on  immediate  dilution  with  water ;  but  if  it  be 
left  undiluted  for  a  or  3  days,  no  precipitate  occurs  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  Alkaline  liquids  when  dilute  do  not  act  upon 
cellulin,  but  when  concentrated  they  gradually  destroy  its  texture. 
According  to  Pfligot,  if  cellulin  be  moistened  with  water  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  with  an  equal  weight  of  solid  caustic  potash^ 
wood  spirit  distils  over,  and  potassic  oxalate  is  formed  in  the 
residue.  A  solution  of  chlorine  acts  but  very  slowly  upon 
cellulin. 

Cellulin,  in  its  natural  state,  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine ; 
but  after  it  has  been  digested  for  a  short  time  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  blue  when  free  iodine  is 
added.  This  reaction  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  the  microscopic 
examination  of  vegetable  tissues ;  cellulin  being  thus  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  most  tissues  into  the  composition  of  which 
nitrogen  enters.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
property  of  being  coloured  blue  by  iodine  disappears,  the  dextrin 
and  sugar  which  are  formed  not  being  susceptible  of  the  blue 
coloration. 

A  remarkable  modification  in  the  vegetable  fibre  is  effected 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  paper  may  be  converted  into  a  material  which, 
in  toughness  and  appearance,  much  resembles  parchment,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  vegetable  parchment.  It  is  more  trans- 
parent than  true  parchment.     In  order  to  prepare  it,  thin  paper. 
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wHcli.iniist  not  be  sized^  is  plunged  for  a  few  moments^  at  a 
temperature  of  59®  (15°  C.)  into  a  mixture  of  oil  of  Titriol  with 
half  its  bulk  of  water.  The  paper  must  be  quickly  withdrawn 
and  washed^  first  with  water^  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  am- 
monia^  and,  lastly,  with  water  again.  In  this  process  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fibres  appears  to  have  become  converted  into  a 
glutinous  substance  by  which  the  fibres  are  cemented  together. 
This  substance,  according  to  Hofinann,  is  intermediate  between 
cellulin  and  dextrin,  with  both  of  which  it  is  isomeric,  having 
neither  acquired  nor  given  up  the  elements  of  water,  nor  entered 
into  permanent  combination  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Hofinann  found  the  toughness  of  this  vegetable  parchment  to 
be  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  paper  which  furnished  it,  and 
to  be  about  three-fourths  that  of  ordinary  parchment.  It  takes 
ink  well.  Water,  even  at  ai2®,  exerts  very  little  action  on  it  for 
several  hours,  but  if  immersed  for  many  months  in  water  it  gradu- 
ally loses  its  tenacity.  It  may  be  substituted  for  bladder  as  a 
septum  in  dialysis,  and  in  electrolytic  operations,  with  great 
advantage. 

Cellulin,  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  yields 
acetic  acid  and  a  variety  of  hydrocarbons,  mixed  with  carbonic 
anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide. 

When  oxidized  by  means  of  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength 
cellulin  yields  oxalic  acid  in  abundance,  but  no  mucic  acid. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  produces  various  remarkable  substitution 
products,  some  of  which  we  proceed  to  notice.  These  reactions 
with  nitric  acid  about  to  be  described  show  that  the  formula 
of  cellulin  cannot  be  less  than  C^gHjoO^g. 

(1104)  Pyroxylin,  or  Gun  Cotton  (^i8Hjp9NOj,Oi5 ;  Hadow). 
— When  cellulin  in  any  form,  such  as  cotton,  tow,  linen,  saw- 
dust, or  paper,  is  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  i'520,  no  change  of  form 
ensues,  but  a  remarkable  chemical  alteration  takes  place :  a  cer- 
tain number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  abstracted,  and  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NOj)  supply  their 
place.  The  fibre  in  undergoing  this  change  becomes  increased 
about  82  per  cent,  in  weight  (Hadow),  and  acquires  completely 
new  properties.  In  order  to  prepare  this  remarkable  body — 
called  ifun  cotton  by  its  discoverer,  Schonbein — i  part  of  finely 
carded  cotton  is  immersed  in  15  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  mea- 
sures of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  i'5),  and  sulphuric  acid  (sp. 
gr.    i'845).     The  cotton  must  be  completely  immersed  in  the 
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mixture^  otherwise  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  undergo  instant  de- 
composition. After  a  few  minutes'  immersion  it  must  be  plunged 
into  a  large  volume  of  cold  water,  and  then  washed,  so  long  as 
the  least  trace  of  acid  is  perceived  when  the  moist  mass  is  placed 
upon  litmus  paper ;  it  is  then  to  be  carefully  dried  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  212°.  When  prepared  for  military  purposes,  it  is 
found  advisable  to  prolong  the  immersion  in  acid  for  48  hours,  and 
to  continue  the  washing  for  several  days.  See  Report  on  Gun 
Cotton,  Brit,  Assoc.  Report,  for  1863,  p.  1. 

As  thus  prepared,  pyroxylin  (so  named  from  vvp  fire,  ^vXov, 
wood)  scarcely  differs  from  unchanged  cotton  in  appearance ;  it  is 
white  and  fibrous,  rather  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  when  examined 
by  the  microscope  in  a  beam  of  polarized  light  it  is  found 
to  have  lost  the  property  of  depolarization  which  ordinary  cotton 
possesses.  It  is  somewhat  hygroscopic,  but  when  dry  it  is  au 
excellent  insulator  of  electricity,  and  becomes  highly  electrical 
by  the  mere  operation  of  pulling  it  out  in  the  fingers.  Pyroxylin 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids,  but  it  is  soluble 
in  acetic  ether  and  in  acetate  of  methyl.  Ammonia,  when  mixed 
with  ether,  dissolves  it,  and  leaves  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  a  pulverulent  form.  An  aqueous  solution  of  potash  dissolves  it 
freely,  decomposing  it  at  the  same  time ;  the  solution  contains  a 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  a  mixture  of  potassic  nitrate,  nitrite,  and 
oxalate.  The  solution  in  potash  also  contains  a  peculiar  acid 
(resembling  the  saccharic),  which  yields  an  insoluble  precipitate 
with  acetate  of  lead.  The  alkaline  solution  of  pyroxylin,  when 
mixed  with  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver,  and  gently  heated,  reduces 
the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  film  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass,  pro- 
ducing a  brilliant  mirror-like  deposit  of  the  metal. 

Strong  sulphuric,  acid  dissolves  pyroxylin  in  the  cold  without 
the  evolution  of  gas,  and  the  liquid  is  not  rendered  turbid  by 
dilution.  If  the  pyroxylin  be  pure,  the  solution  is  colourless,  but 
it  is  brown  if  any  unaltered  fibres  of  cotton  remain  in  the  mass. 
Nitric  acid  in  the  cold  is  without  action  upon  it,  but  if  the  acid 
be  heated  it  gradually  dissolves  the  pyroxylin,  and  on  dilution  de- 
posits it  again.  By  boiling  it  with  the  acid  it  is  decomposed,  red 
fumes  escape,  and  dilution  then  causes  no  precipitate.  Pyroxylin, 
according  to  the  observation  of  Hadow,  may  be  reconverted  into 
ordinary  cotton,  by  digestion  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydro- potassic  sulphide  (KHS),  whilst  potassic 
nitrite  is  formed ;  and  the  change  may  be  effected  still  more 
rapidly  if  the  mixture  be  heated  :  the  reaction  may  be  indicated 
.by  the  following  equation :— 
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P^roxjHn.  ^^^JSSS!^      CeUolin. 


a  (^j8H,i,9  Ne„e  J  +  i8  KHS  =  2  e,fi^^^  +  i8  (KNej  +  9  9«- 

Bechamp  states  that  a  similar  reduction  takes  place  when  the 
pyroxylin  is  acted  upon  by  ferrous  chloride. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  pyroxylin  is  the  fecility  with 
which  it  takes  fire^  and  the  rapid  and  complete  manner  of  its 
combustion.  In  the  open  air  it  bums  with  a  flashy  but  without 
either  smoke  or  report ;  a  temperature  just  below  that  of  300^ 
{150°  C.)  is  sufficient  to  inflame  it,  being  more  than  2cxd°  below 
that  required  to  ignite  gunpowder.  In  the  open  air,  pyroxylin 
bums  more  rapidly  than  gunpowder,  but  if  compressed  so  as  to 
form  a  fuse,  its  rapidity  of  combustion  may  be  reduced  below  that 
of  powder,  and  the  more  it  is  compressed  the  slower  is  the  com- 
bustion. If  it  be  fired  in  a  confined  space  it  produces  violent 
explosive  effects  from  the  suddenness  of  its  combustion,  and  from 
the  large  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  which  it  famishes.  The 
extreme  suddenness  of  its  inflammation,  and  the  short  space  of 
time  dxiring  which  its  propulsive  force  is  exerted,  produce  both 
greater  strain  upon  the  gun-barrel  and  less  effect  upon  the  ball, 
than  gunpowder  exerts,  but  the  rapidity  of  explosion  may  be  regu- 
lated by  proportioning  not  merely  the  weight  of  the  cotton  but  the 
volume  of  the  cartridge  to  the  size  of  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 
In  certain  cases,  such  as  in  mining  operations  in  hard  and 
brittle  rocks,  it  may  be  beneficially  employed,  as  it  may  be  driven 
into  borings  above  the  head  of  the  miner ;  it  produces  much  less 
fume  and  noxious  gases  than  gunpowder ;  in  addition  to  which 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  leaving  no  '  train '  by  leakage  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  stored  up.  This  compound  may  even 
be  stored  in  water  for  indefinite  periods,  as  indeed  is  commonly 
practised  for  keeping  purposes,  and  when  dried  is  found  not  to 
have  experienced  any  diminution  of  its  explosive  power. 

During  the  combustion  of  pyroxylin  in  vacuo  a  large  volume 
of  steam  is  generated,  mixed  with  a  variable  proportion  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  marsh  gas,  and 
nitric  oxide ;  traces  of  cyanogen  are  also  sometimes  formed ;  but 
if  fired  under  pressure,  no  nitric  oxide,  but  a  little  free  hydrogen 
is  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  gases  already  enumerated.  Con- 
siderable difference  prevails  in  the  statements  of  the  earlier  ex- 
perimenters respecting  its  propulsive  power  as  compared  with 
that  of  gunpowder,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  its  power 
varies  according  to  the  circmnstances  in  which  it  is  exploded ;  so 
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that  it  may  be  made  to  vary  from  three  times  to  nearly  six  times 
that  of  an  equal  weight  of  the  best  musket  powder.* 

The  results  of  HadoVs  experiments  (Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc.  vii. 
208)^  which  have  been  in  all  their  essential  points  confirmed 
by  subsequent  inquiries  by  a  commission  of  chemists  in  Austria, 
and  by  Abel  at  Woolwich  {Phil.  Trans.  1866),  serve  to  explain 
the  conflicting  statements  relative  to  the  properties  and  compo- 
sition of  this  remarkable  substance-t  It  appears  from  this  inquiry 
that  the  composition  of  gun  cotton  diflTers  according  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  acids  employed  in  its  formation^  and  that 
at  least  four  different  and  definite  compounds^  distinguished  as 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  may  be  formedj  having  the  following  com- 
I)08ition : — 

Hoi      )  r\  -n  ^  Ho, 


A  =  e, 


W9N0, 


n  l^    . 


B  =  €, 


D  =  e, 


e, 


16' 


"8  NO, 


e. 


When  equal  measures  of  the  sidphuric  and  nitric  acids  are 
employed,  each  in  the  highest  degree  of  concentration,  the  com- 
pound A  is  formed ;  it  is  highly  explosive,  soluble  in  acetic  ether, 
and  insoluble  in  any  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  acids 
used  be  of  a  strength  intermediate  between  2  HNO3-I-2  H^SO^-I- 
3  H3O  and  HNO3  +  HgSO^+ 2  H^O,  the  compound  B  is  produced  : 
it  is  less  explosive  than  A,  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  seven  parts  of  ether  and  one  part  of  alcohol. 


•  100  parts  of  gan  cotton  yield,  according  to  Karolji  {Phil,  Mag,,  Oct.  1863, 
p.  366),  the  following  gases  under  the  two  circumstances  above  mentioned:— 


Products  qfthe  Combustion  of  Ghin  Cotton. 


In  Vacao. 


Curbonio  oxide    . 
Carbonic  anhydride 
^larsh  gas 
Nitric  oxide 
Hydrogen  • 
Nitrogen    . 
Carbon  .     . 
Aqueous  vapour 


By  Vol. 

28-55 

19*11 

ii'i7 
8*83 
000 
8-56 

gJ'93 
98-15 


lOO'OO 


Under  PreMTire. 


B7  Weight. 

B/VoL 

By  Wei^t. 

38-93 

28-95 

20-82 

29*97 

3043 

33-86 

6-47 

7*24 

428 

959 

o-oo 

0*00 

O'OO 

3*16 

024 

8-71 

12*67 

I3'i<5 

r6o 

162 

14*28 

a5'34 

16*87 

98*18 


lOO'OO 


f  Pelouze  still  maintains  that  gun  cotton  is  a  combination  of  nitric  acid,  and 
not  a  substitution  product,  but  even  his  own  analvses  do  not  support  the  formula 
be  gives,  and  it  appears  that  the  product  analysed  was  really  a  mixture. 
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Mked  acids  of  the  strength  HNOg  +  HjjSe^-l-aHjjO,  produce  the 
compound  C,  which  is  largely  soluble  both  in  ether  and  in  glacial 
acetic  acid;  it  is  highly  combustible^  but  scarcely  explosive. 
The  compound  D  is  formed  when  acids  of  the  strength  aHN03  + 
2H2SO^  +  5HjO  are  used;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether^  and  not  soluble  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Collodion. — ^The  solution  of  pyroxylin  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  is  known  under  the  name  of  collodion,  from  icoXXa, 
glue,  in  allusion  to  its  glutinous  character.  Pure  methylic 
alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  solvent  without  the  addition  of  ether. 
When  this  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  layer,  the  solvent  evaporates,  leaving  the 
pyroxylin  as  a  transparent  membranous  pellicle.  Collodion  has 
been  applied  to  excoriated  surfaces,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
artificial  skin  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  air ; 
but  its  most  important  application  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  sen- 
sitive transparent  surface  for  the  reception  of  photographic  images 
(loiS),  by  diJSTusion  over  plates  of  glass,  after  it  has  been  duly  im- 
pregnated with  a  soluble  iodide.  On  immersing  the  film  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  whole  surface  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  iodide  of  silver  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for 
the  reception  of  photographic  impressions.  According  to  Hadow, 
the  compound  B  is  that  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  preparation 
of  photographic  collodion.  The  temperature  at  which  the  com- 
pound is  formed  has  also  a  very  material  influence  upon  the 
mechanical  qualities  of  the  collodion.  If  the  temperature  be  not 
raised  to  iaa°  (50®  C.)  or  upwards,  the  solution  is  viscid  and 
glairy,  and  does  not  diffuse  itself  readily  over  the  glass.  The 
successful  preparation  of  a  good  photographic  collodion  requires 
attention  to  a  number  of  minute  precautions,  which  are  detailed 
in  Hardwich's  Manual  of  Photography. 

(1 105)  Nilrous  Derivatives  from  Sugar,  SfC,  allied  to  Pyr- 
oxylin,— Other  substances  besides  cellulin  may  be  converted  into 
bodied  more  or  less  analogous  to  pyroxylin,  by  the  action  of  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Powdered  cane  sugar  is  con- 
verted by  the  same  mixture  of  adds  into  a  bitter  yellowish  mass 
of  resinous  appearance  ,*  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
according  to  Sobrero  contains  6i3Hig(NOg)^Oii.  A  somewhat 
similar  compound  may  be  formed  from  gum  arabic,  and  also  from 
milk  sugar.  If  starch  be  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it 
is  rapidly  dissolved,  and  if  the  viscid  solution  thus  obtained  be 
immediately  diluted  with  water,  a  white  tasteless  insoluble  preci- 
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pitate  is  occasioned^  termed  xyloidin,  which  appears  to  be  a  substi- 
tution product  of  starch  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  6igHig(N03)40i(j, 
walogous  to  the  foregoing ;  this  substance,  by  digestion  in  hydro- 
potassic  sulphide  (KHS),  is  reconverted  into  the  soluble  modifica- 
tion of  starch,  which  becomes  blue  when  mixed  with  iodine,  whilst 
xyloidin  does  not  yield  a  blue  with  iodine.  But  the  most 
remarkable  body  belonging  to  this  class  is  one  which  is  produced 
when  mannite  is  acted  upon  by  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by- 
boiling  alcohol ;  the  nitromannite  [OgHg(NOjj)(jOg]  crystallizes  in 
fine  needles  as  the  solution  cools.  This  compound  explodes 
powerfully  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer.  If  gently  heated  it  may 
be  melted,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  required  for  its 
fusion  it  explodes,  and  produces  red  vapours. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  derivative 
nitrous  compounds  are  produced  from  the  saccharine  or  amyla- 
ceous substance  by  the  substitution  of  a  variable  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen ;  each  atom  of  nitric  acid,  when  acted  upon  by  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen derived  from  the  organic  body,  yielding  one  atom  of  water 
and  one  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen ;  HNO3  -f-  H  becoming  NOj  +  H^O. 
The  water  is  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the 
mixture,  which,  after  its  action  upon  the  organic  compound,  is 
found  in  all  cases  to  have  become  diluted  by  the  water  thus 
removed  from  the  body  submitted  to  its  influence.  The  addition 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  these  cases  has  two  advantages,  one  being 
the  removal  of  the  water  produced  by  the  reaction ;  the  other, 
the  prevention  of  the  solution  of  the  new  compound,  and  its 
further  alteration  by  the  nitric  acid.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  is  now  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  compounds  in  which  NOg  is  substituted  for  hydrogen : 
nitroglycerin  (03H5(N02)30g,  and  various  other  compounds  may 
be  obtained  in  this  maimer  with  facility ;  the  reaction  however 
requires  careful  watching,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  tumultuously 
violent,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  nitroglycerin,  the 
compounds  which  are  formed  are  liable  to  explode  during  their 
preparation. 

(1106)  Tunidn  07(6^11^^05)  is  the  name  given  to  a  substance 
closely  allied  to  cellulin,  which  is  formed  in  the  outer  envelopes  of 
the  Thtnicatay  or  Ascidia  (cynihia  or  phallusia),  from  which  it  is 
prepared  by  treating  them  successively  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  with  aqueous  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*28,  and  then 
washing  with  water.    It  is  coloured  yellow  by  an  alcoholic  tincture 
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of  iodine^  dissolves  slowly  without  blackening  in  concentrated  snl- 
phiiric  acid^  and  on  boiling  the  solution  with  water  it  yields  a  fer- 
mentable sugar^  which  reduces  the  alkaline  cupric  tartrate.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  an  animal  product  which  has  the 
same  composition  as  vegetable  fibre. 

(1107)  LiGNiN. — The  incrusting  matter  contained  within  the 
cellular  tissue^  which  gives  hardness  to  wood,  is  most  abundant 
in  the  heart- wood  of  trees^  and  in  the  hard  shells  of  many  varieties 
of  nuts.  This  substance  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  proxi- 
mate principles ;  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than 
ceUulin^  the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  insufficient  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  into  water.  This  incrusting  matter  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  uniform  composition  in  all  woods.  It  is, 
however^  always  characterized  by  being  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids, 
though  it  is  insoluble  in  water.  Sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  and  an 
aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  attacks  and  dissolves  it.  When  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  closed  vessels,  it  evolves  acetic  acid ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  harder  the  wood,  and  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  this  incrusting  substance  which  it  contains,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  acetic  acid  which  is  furnished  when  equal  weights 
of  different  woods  are  subjected  to  destructive  distillation.  When 
ligneous  fibre  is  moderately  heated  with  solid  caustic  potash 
potassic  oxalate  and  acetate  are  formed. 

The  ligneous  matter  is  generally  deposited  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture with  a  variable  quantity  of  resinous  matters,  which  colour 
the  wood  and  increase  its  inflammability.  The  deposited  fibre 
also  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  saline  matter,  as  well  as  small 
quantities  of  compounds  containing  nitrogen. 

The  applications  of  cellulin  and  of  ligneous  fibre  in  the  arts 
are  numerous  and  of  great  importance.  Besides  its  every-day 
use  in  the  form  of  wood,  the  fibre  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
linen,  cotton,  and  hempen  goods ;  and  after  these  substances  have 
ceased  to  be  serviceable  as  textile  fabrics,  they  are  still,  in  the 
hands  of  the  paper-maker,  converted  into  a  material  scarcely  less 
valuable. 

(1108)  Paper-making. — The  rags  which  are  employed  in  the 
manufactiire  of  paper  are  sorted,  according  to  the  material  of 
which  they  consist,  into  linen,  cotton,  hempen,  and  woollen ;  and 
are  afterwards  fiirther  separated  into  white,  coloured,  and  black. 
The  seams  and  knots  are  cut  out,  and  the  rags  are  then  well 
beaten  to  get  rid  of  dust  and  dirt.  Coloured  rags  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  writing-paper  if  they  be  first  bleached 
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by  the  action  of  chlorine^  whicli  is  sometimes  applied  to  them  in 
the  gaseous  form.  For  this  purpose  the  rags  are  moistened,  and 
placed  on  perforated  shelves  in  wooden  or  stone  chambers^  into 
which  the  gas  is  transmitted.  An  excess  of  chlorine  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  because  it  is  liable  to  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  fibre,  and,  by  displacing  a  portion  of  the  hydro- 
gen, to  form  a  substitution  compound,  which,  being  destitute  of 
tenacity,  furnishes  a  brittle  paper.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
rags,  after  having  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  pulp,  are  bleached 
by  means  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  chlorine,  which  would  not  only 
cause  the  paper  to  become  brittle,  but  when  the  paper  is  used  for 
manuscript  purposes  would  gradually  discharge  the  ink.  The 
removal  of  the  chlorine  is  eflFected  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sodic  sulphite  or  hyposulphite;  if  the  sulphite  be 
used  the  chlorine  is  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
sulphite  into  sodic  sulphate,  whilst  sulphurous  anhydride  is  set 
free: — 

a  Na2Se3+Clj,=:i  NaCl  +  Na^Se^+SOy 

The  rags  having  been  partially  cleansed,  either  in  their  bleached 
or  unbleached  condition,  are  reduced  by  mechanical  means  into  a 
fibrous  paste,  or  smooth  uniform  pulp,  vrith  water.  This  pulp  is 
then  extended  over  wire  strainers  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness, 
which  when  drained  forms  a  film  of  paper.  If  this  be  simply 
dried  and  pressed  it  forms  blotting,  or  filtering  paper,  and  is  too 
porous  to  be  used  as  writing-paper.  In  order  to  fit  it  for  the 
ink,  it  is  sized,  or  coated  with  a  mixture  of  weak  fine  glue  and 
alum,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  less  permeable  to  water. 
Many  manufacturers  mix  the  size  with  the  pulp  before  it  is 
made  into  sheets,  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
size  of  a  description  different  from  that  which  is  applied  to  the 
finished  sheets.  The  size  which  is  to  be  mixed  vdth  the  pulp 
usually  consists  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  a  resinous  soap 
and  two  parts  of  starch,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  alum  is 
added. 

Of  all  the  numerous  materials  which  have  been  tried  as  the 
basis  of  paper,  none  has  been  found  so  well  adapted  iqt  the  pur- 
pose as  linen  rags.  Straw  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
material  for  paper,  and  it  was  at  one  time  thought,  owing  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  this  substance,  that  it  might  be  made 
a  valuable  substitute  for  rags,  the  supply  of  which  is  becoming 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand ;  but  the  loss  of  material^  from  its 
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brittle  nature^  daring  the  process  of  manufacture^  and  other  un- 
foreseen circumstances^  more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantage 
gained  firom  the  abundance  of  the  supply.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  species  of  grass  (Stipa  tenacisiima),  known  as  Esparto 
grass,  has  been  very  largely  imported  from  Spain  to  supply  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  fibre.  It  requires  boiling  for  several  hours 
with  one*tenth  or  more  of  its  weight  of  caustic  soda  in  solution 
to  remove  the  resinous  material  in  which  it  abounds ;  the  yellow 
fibre  is  afterwards  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed, when  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  pulp  from  rags,  in 
the  making  of  an  inferior  paper  now  largely  consumed. 

(1109)  General  Remarks  on  Starch  and  Woody  Fibre. — ^The 
facts  already  mentioned  show  the  ready  convertibility  of  the 
organized  bodies,  starch  and  lignin,  into  others  which,  though  of 
organic  origin,  are  yet  devoid  of  structure,  and  therefore  of  a  less 
complicated  nature.  In  most  cases  great  similarity  exists  in  the 
ultimate  composition  of  these  bodies,  many  having  identically  the 
same  composition  as  those  from  which  they  are  derived :  others, 
if  not  identical,  differ  among  each  other  only  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  elements  of  water.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  a  gradual  transition  should  occur  from  the  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  the  dense  and  compact  tissue  of  the  wood  into  the  com- 
paratively loose  texture  and  low  organization  of  starch ;  the  lig- 
neous tissue  undergoing  modifications  of  density,  which  gradually 
diminish  £rom  the  compact  structure  of  the  lignum  vita  to  the 
spongy  cells  of  the  fungus  or  lichen.  The  tissue  of  the  Iceland 
moss,  for  example,  presents  a  close  analogy  with  starch;  it  is 
gradually  disintegrated  by  boiling,  it  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  and  yields  a  magma  colourable  by  iodine :  thence  we  arrive 
at  true  starch,  and  gradually,  as  the  organization  of  this  body  is 
broken  up  by  the  successive  action  of  chemical  agents,  the  addition 
of  iodine  produces  a  coloration  less  and  less  intense,  until  in  the 
perfect  formation  of  dextrin  it  disappears  altogether ;  and  at  length 
in  sugar,  in  place  of  the  cellular  structure,  crystalline  form  becomes 
apparent. 

(mo)  On  the  Decay  of  Woody  Fibre  and  the  Means  of  pre- 
venting  it. — When  wood  in  a  moist  state  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  undergoes  decomposition  ;  a  species  of  fermentation  is 
occasioned  by  the  nitrogenized  constituents,  in  consequence  of 
which  oxygen  is  absorbed,  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  are  ex- 
haled, and  the  wood  crumbles  down  into  a  blackish  brown  vege- 
table mould  called  kumus,  ulmin,  or  gein.    This  decay  occurs 
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most  rapidly  in  young  spongy  wood,  which  admits  the  air  more 
freely,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  proportionately  larger 
quantity  of  the  albuminous  substance,  than  the  harder  and  older 
portions. 

The  decomposition  of  this  albuminous  component  favours  the 
growth  of  lichens  and  fiingi,  and  encourages  the  ravages  of 
insects,  to  which  the  albuminous  portions  in  particular  afford  the 
means  of  nutriment.  It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  high  importance 
to  protect  the  wood,  as  far  as  possible,  from  these  influences. 
A  superficial  coating  of  some  substance  impervious  to  air  and 
moisture  answers  this  object  in  great  measure,  so  long  as  it  can 
be  maintained  entire.  Such  a  coating  is  usually  supplied  by  the 
application  of  layers  of  resinous  or  oily  matter,  which,  if  needful, 
may  be  thickened  with  metallic  oxides ;  as  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  tarring  and  painting.  •  But  a  more  effectual  method  of 
preservation  consists  in  steeping  the  wood,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  or 
other  similar  materials,  for  a  given  time  in  crude  coal  tar  kreasote. 
Various  saline  solutions  have  been  employed,  but  they  have  been 
gradually  abandoned.  Kyan  made  use  of  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  containing  from  ^  to  -^V  of  its  weight  of  the  mercu- 
rial salt.  Boucherie  employed  a  solution  which  contained  about 
I  per  cent,  of  raw  acetate  of  iron,  or  more  generally  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  This  solution  was  forced  into  the  recently  felled  wood^ 
under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  of  20  or  30  feet  in 
height,  which  enabled  the  metallic  solution  to  displace  the  vege- 
table juices. 

Products  of  the  Decay  of  Woody  Fibre. — ^When  vegetable 
mould,  or  mouldered  wood  from  the  trunk  of  a  decaying  tree,  is 
digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda,  a  brown  liquid  is 
formed,  from  which,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  a  blackish  brown 
precipitate  is  obtained.  This  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  always  retains  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  regarded  by  Mulder  as  a  mixture  of  three  substances,  none 
of  which  is  crystallizable,  but  which  he  considers  as  compounds 
of  water,  or  of  water  and  ammonia,  with  three  different  acids, 
viz.,  1 .  Geic  acid,  ^90^12^7  (®^  called  on  account  of  its  origin, 
from  717,  the  earth) ;  a.  Humic  add,  ©g^HigO^,  (from  humus,  the 
ground);  and  3.  Ulmic  add,  Og^Hj^Og,  (from  ulmus,  an  elm). 
These  substances,  whether  they  actually  possess  or  not  the  com- 
position above  assigned  to  them,  are  obviously  the  product  of 
vegetable  matter  in  stages  of  decay  more  or  less  advanced.  Mul- 
der found  the  brown  substances  formed  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  dilute  acids  at  a  bcHling  temperature  upon  sugar,  to  resemble 
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the  nlmic  and  humic  acids  from  mould,  both  in  composition 
and  in  properties.  Besides  these  a^^ids,  Berzelius  pointed  out 
the  eidstence  of  two  other  allied  bodies^  which  haire  received  the 
names  of  crenic  and  apocrenic  adds  (from  Kpriyrh  a  spring} ;  they 
have  been  foui^d  in  many  mineral  wateys^  and  accumulate  in  the 
ochry  deposits  that  occur  around  the  margin  of  ferruginous 
springs.  Cremc  acid  {H^B^U^^^^  ?  Mulder)  has  also  been  found 
associated  with  ammonia^  in  vegetable  motdd.  It  forms  a  yellow 
solution,  which  retains  ajnmonia  with  obstinacy,  and  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  becoming  conveirted  into  Jpocrenic  acid  (H^G^ 
H|gO^?  Mulder) ;  the  latter  add  famishes  a  brown  solution  in 
water>  and  ajso  retains  ammonia  strongly.  Indeed,  this  pro- 
perty of  retaining  ammonia  with  obstinacy  is  a  characteristic  of 
those  imperfectly  defined  acid  products  which  are  formed  during 
the  decay  of  ligneonus  matter,  and  it  is  connected  in  an  im^r- 
tant  manner  with  the  functions  which  they  subserve  in  supplying 
nutriment  to  growing  vegetables,  towards  the  support  of  which 
they  appear  to  contribute  largely. 

IBj  the  decay  of  herbaceous  and  aquatic  plants  in  marshy 
soils,  a  material  somewhat  simflar  to  humus  is  formed,  which 
accumulates  in  beds,,  often  of  great  depth  and  extent,  constituting 
peai  bogs.  In  Holland  the  peat  is  frequently  6  feet  thick,  and  iu 
the  great  central  bogs  in  Ireland  it  even  extends  to  a^  depth  of 
30  or  40  feet,  or  firom  9  to  12  metres.  Drijedpeat  is  found 
upon  analysis  to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  qarbon  than  woody 
fibre;  it  likewise  contains  an  excess  of  hydrogen  over  the  oxygen. 

The  process  of  decay  vfK  ligneous  tissue  is  liable  to  considerable 
variation,  according  as  it  is  allowed  to  take  place  with  free  access 
of  air,  or  is  efiected  u^der  water  with  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
oxygen  from  without.  T^en  the  atmosphere  has  free  axx^ess, 
Be  Saussure  fotmd  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  converted  into 
an  equal  volimxe  of  carbonic  anhydride,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  laj^  quantity  of  water  is  evolved^.  According  to  Hermann, 
a  small  portion  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed  during  the  process,  and 
ammonia  is  generated.  The  water  produced  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  ligneous  tissue^  so 
that  the  mouldered  pFQd.uct  contains,  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon 
than  the  wood  upon  which  the  experiment  was  conducted. 

If  the  moistened  wood  be  exduded  frxjpn  air,  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  during  its  decay,  accompanied, 
as  in  the  former  case,  with  the  separation  of  water ;  and  under 
certain  circumstances  marsh  gas  (6H  J  is  liberated  in  considerable 
abundance.  (See  also  p.  149.) 
8  L 
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Coal  and  other  Combustible  Minerals. 

(iiii)  The  foregoing  facts  connected  with  the  gradual  decaj 
,of  woody  fibre  and  vegetable  tissue^  have  a  special  interest^  not 
only  in  their  bearing  upon  the  value  of  vegetable  matter  as  a 
manure^  but  also  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  fossil  fuel  which  are  stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earthy  and  which  are  the  result  of  complicated  chemical  changes 
under  variable  circumstances  of  temperature^  moisture^  and  pres- 
sure— acting  either  upon  plants  which  grew  upon  the  spot,  as  in 
peat  bogs  now  in  process  of  formation,  or  upon  the  debris  of 
trees  or  plants  drifted  from  a  distance,  and  accumulated  in  par- 
ticular localities,  as  is  now  occurring  in  the  deltas  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  other  large  rivers.* 

The  deposits  of  fossil  combustible  matter  may  be  subdivided 
into— I.  Peat;  2,  Fossil  resins,  and  bitumen;  3.  Lignites,  or 
b^own  coal;  4.  Bituminous,  or  caking  coal;  5.  Steam,  or  'free 
burning '  coal ;  and  6.  Anthracite. 

I.  Peat. — ^The  vegetable  origin  of  this  substance  is  at  once 
evident  on  inspection.  Peat  is  formed  only  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe ;  in  tropical  climates  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  proceeds  with  too  much  rapidity  to  allow  of  the  accumu- 
lation which  occurs  when  the  decomposition  takes  place  slowly. 
The  process  of  peat  growth  is  comparatively  rapid.  Peat  difiers 
much  in  appearance  and  density ;  that  taken  near  the  surface  of 
the  bog  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  very  porous,  and  preserves 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  plants.  When  dry  its  density  often 
does  not  exceed  0*3 ;  that  from  the  deeper  layers  is  much  denser 
(07  or  o'8) ;  it  becomes  much  darker  coloured  as  the  depth  in- 
creases, and  then  often  exhibits  little  or  no  traces  of  its  vegetable 
structure.  The  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  greater  in  the 
denser  peat  obtained  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bog.  In 
surface-peat  the  ash  does  not  exceed  i  or  a  per  cent. ;  whilst  in 


*  Most  of  the  bituminoas  coal  appeara  to  have  been  formed  from  a  crypto- 
gamic  vegetation,  of  which  upwards  of  500  speeiee  have  been  identined, 
including  the  ferns :  lepidodendra,  calamiteSf  and  sigiUaruB  are  also  abundant. 
The  latter  are  especiadly  interesting,  as  their  roots,  formerly  mistaken  for  a 
distinct  species  of  plant  and  termed  stigfnaria^  are  found  in  nearlv  everv  bed  of 
clay  lying  immediately  below  the  coal  and  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  sigillaria 
has  been  found  growing  ixom  them.  This  observation  is  one  of  high  importance, 
as  it  proves  that  in  most  cases  the  plants  actually  grew  upon  the  spot  u  which 
the  coal  is  now  found.  In  many  instances  the  trunks  of  the  sigillaria  are  found 
til  situ  traversing  the  seams  of  coal ;  the  bark  has  in  tliese  cases  been  found 
converted  into  true  pure  coal,  while  the  body  of  the  tree  appears  to  have  decayed, 
and  its  internal  cavity  has  been  filled  up  with  sandstone. 
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the  deeper  layers  jGrom  7  to  10  per  cent,  is  a  common  proportion, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bog  it  sometimes  amounts  to  30  per 
cent,  upon  the  weight  of  the  peat.  Freshly  cut  peat  often  con- 
tains 40  or  jo  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  the  peat  sold  in  Dublin, 
after  being  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  many  months,  still 
retains  from  15  to  35  per  cent,  of  water.  In  Bavaria^  peat  is 
dried  extensively  for  use  in  the  locomotive  engines;  and  at 
Konigsbrunn  it  has  been  for  several  yean  employed  in  the 
puddling  ftimaces  in  the  conversion  of  cast  into  wrought  iron. 

"2.  Fossil  Resins,  and  Bitumen. — ^These  substances  include 
amber,  retinasphaU,  asphalt,  retinite,  and  many  other  allied  bodies 
which  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  tertiary  strata.  In  many 
instances  they  are  the  products  of  the  action  of  an  elevated  tem- 
perature upon  vegetable  bodies ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they 
form  irregular  deposits  which  impregnate  the  strata  around: 
under  these  circumstances,  masses  of  igneous  rock,  such  as  basalt 
or  trap,  are  often  found  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  In 
other  cases  the  bitumens  occiur  in  regular  beds,  which  appear  to 
have  been  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  deposits  of  true 
coal.  Many  lignites  likewise  contain  the  bitumens  and  resins 
disseminated  through  them  in  small  quantities.  They  are  more 
or  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils.  Although 
combustible  they  are  not  consumed  as  fuel.  Asphalt  is  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  paving  material^  and  the 
finer  kinds  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  species  of  black 
varnish  or  enamel  for  leather. 

3.  Lignite  or  Broum  Coal. — ^This  species  of  coal  generally  re- 
tains its  woody  lamellar  structure  to  a  considerable  extent,  though 
in  this  respect  there  are  great  dilBTerences ;  as  its  name  implies,  it 
has  a  brown  colour.  When  first  raised  it  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  moisture,  amounting  sometimes  to  40  per  cent.,  15  or 
20  per  cent,  of  which  is  retained  after  exposure  to  the  air  for 
many  months.  When  distilled  in  closed  vessels  it  yields  a  coke 
which  does  not  cake  together,  and  in  which  the  original  form  of 
the  firagments  is  preserved ;  the  ash  is  less  abundant  than  in  peat. 
The  true  lignites  occur  in  the  tertiary  strata. 

4.  Bituminous  or  Caking  Coal. — ^This  is  the  most  highly  prized 
variety  of  coal,  and  is  the  most  abundant  product  of  the  British 
coal  fields.  It  occurs  above  the  old  red  and  beneath  the  new  red 
sandstone,  in  what  geologists  have  termed  from  its  presence  the 
coal  measures.  There  are  several  varieties  of  bituminous  coal ; 
some,  as  those  of  the  Scotch  parrot  coal,  are  of  a  brownish  black 
colour,  and  of  a  slaty  structure ;  when  heated  in  closed  vessels 
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they  emit  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous  matter,  and  leave  a  coke 
which  is  but  incompletely  fused  and  coherent.  The  Lancashire 
cannel  coal  is  another  form^  which  is  characterized  by  its  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  the  waxy  lustre  which  it  exhibits.  It  is  hard,  and 
like  jet  it  is  often  cut  and  polished  tar  ornamental  purposes :  it  is 
of  a  dull  brownish  black  colour,  yields  a  good  deal  of  gas,  and 
leaves  an  imperfectly  fused  hard  lustrous  coke ;  both  these  coals 
are  highly  prized  as  gas  coals.  Newcastle  coal  represents  a  third 
variety ;  it  is  of  a  fall  blue  black  colour ;  has  a  brilliant  lustre^ 
and  a  cubic  fracture :  it  bums  with  a  bright  luminous  flame,  and 
is  much  valued  as  household  fuel :  it  furnishes  a  coke  which  is 
much  swollen,  caked  together,  and  possessed  of  a  high  lustre.^ 

5.  Bteam  Coal. — ^lliis  is  a  coal  intermediate  in  quality  between 
the  bituminous  coals  and  the  anthracites  :  it  burns  freely  and  with 
flame,  giving  out  a  steady  heat,  but  it  does  not  yield  sufficient 
volatile  matter  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  coal  gas.  It  is  well  fitted  for  use  in  the  steam  navy,  since  it 
does  not  crumble  readily  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  during  its  rolling, 
and  it  emits  but  little  smoke.  It  furnishes  a  coke  which  scarcely 
cakes  together,  and  which  possesses  but  little  coherence  or  lustre. 
Much  of  the  Welsh  coal  is  of  tiiis  description. 

6.  Anthracites — ^The  stone  coal,  or  culm,  as  this  variety  is 
sometimes  called,  is  found  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  carbo- 
niferous strata.  It  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  volatile  matter, 
and  bums  almost  without  flame  with  a  steady  red  glow.  When 
heated  it  splinters  into  small  fragments,  a  circumstance  which 
often  occasions  considerable  inconvenience  in  its  application  as 
fuel.  The  most  compact  forms  bum  indeed  with  great  difficulty. 
This  ooal  is  black ;  it  has  a  high  lustre,  and  of);en  exhibits  an 
iridescent  play  of  colours ;  its  fracture  is  lamellated  parallel  to  the 
bed  from  which  it  was  taken,  but  the  cross  fracture  is  oblique  or 


*  A  remarkable  bitaminiferons  deposit  occnra  amongst  the  ooal  measures  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bathgate,  near  Eklinborgh,  which  has  been  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  Boghead  Cannel  Coal,"  and  has  been  extenKively  employed  to  mix  with 
inferior  descriptions  of  ooal  in  the  manui'actnre  of  coal  gaa.  It  contains  f^om  18 
to  35  per  cent,  of  an  aluminous  ash,  which  retains  the  form  of  the  mineral  when 
it  is  burned  in  the  open  fire;  when  distilled  at  a  low  temperature  in  dosed  ves- 
sels, the  mineral  gives  off  a  very  large  proportion  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  dense  gaseous  hj^drocarbons.  The  mass  left  after  dis* 
tillation  is  remarkable  for  the  small  proportion  of  carbon  (&om  6  to  10  per  cent.) 
which  is  left  behind  in  the  ash.  A  singular  lawsuit  arose  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  this  snbstaiioe  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  coal.  The  term  ooal,  how- 
ever, being  one  rather  of  popular  than  of  scientific  hmguage,  and  not  admitting 
of  accurate  definition,  the  opinions  of  the  chemists,  geologists,  and  histologists 
who  were  examined  upon  the  question  were  divided,  and  the  case  was  decided  upon 
a  collateral  issue. 
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oonchoidal.  The  coke  obtained  fiK>m  it  differs  little  in  appear- 
ance from  the  original  coal  either  in  bulk  or  in  weight.  Anthracite 
is  extremely  abundant  over  vast  tracts  of  North  America,  but 
much  of  it  is  so  compact  that  it  is  scarcely  applicable  as  a  fiieL 
A  large  quantity  of  excellent  anthracite  is  obtained  from  the 
South  Wales  coal  field. 

The  tables  on  the  following  page  will  give  an  idea  of  the  com- 
position of  wood,  and  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  its  decay.  They 
also  furnish  a  synoptic  view  of  the  composition  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  coal^  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  successive 
geological  stages.  The  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  will  be  seen^ 
diminishes  rapidly,  and  that  of  the  hydrogen  more  slowly,  as  the 
coal  passes  from  lignite  towards  anthracite,  in  which  form  it  con- 
sists of  nearly  pure  caibon. 

Observation  has  proved  that  during  these  changes  oxygen  in 
small  quantity  is  absorbed,  whilst  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbu- 
retted  l^drogen  are  evolved  in  large  quantities.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  the  simple  mode  in  which  we  may  from  these 
facts  theoretically  explain  the  conversion  of  wood  into  coal  under 
the  influence  of  a  very  limited  supply  of  oxygen,  whilst  the  vege- 
table matter  is  submerged  in  water  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
If  we  assign  to  wood  the  empirical  formula  Oj^H^Og,  founded 
upon  the  analysis  of  oak  given  in  the  table  which  follows, 
the  approximative  empirical  formula  for  peat  will  be  ^so^ss^s  f 
for  Bovey  lignite,  0^^^^'^;  for  Wigan  Cannel,  Og^Hj^Ojj  and 
for  the  Welsh  anthracite,  G^^Hj^O^.  Now,  if  a  small  amount  of 
oxygen,  such  as  might  be  supplied  Tby  solution  in  water,  be  sup- 
posed to  act  upon  the  woody  tissue,  each  of  these  varieties  of  fuel 
might  be  formed  by  the  separation  of  marsh  gas,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  water,  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Wood.  Tmt,  ICmhOM.    .S^^A..   W.f. 


▲ohjdrido. 


Wood.  Idgnito. 

4e^H4,ea  +  ae,  =4"^^tt^  +  8  eH^  +  aooe,  +  34H,e 

Wood.  Cuinel. 

Wood.  Aothneite. 


4e^H^ea  +  6^t= 3  e«H„e  +  24  ^h^  +  3260,  +  32H,e. 

The  amount  of  ash  left  by  different  kinds  of  coal  is  very 
variable.  In  the  finest  species  of  coals  the  fixed  ash  appears  to 
be  disseminated  pretty  evenly  through  the  mass,  but  in  the  coarser 
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varieties^  thin  seams  of  iron  pyrites,  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the 
Newport  coal,  crystallized  laminae  composed  of  the  mixed  calcic^ 
magnesic,  and  ferrons  carbonates  are  found.  It  is  obvious  thatwhere 
these  seams  occur,  their  components  must  have  been  carried  into 
the  mass  by  infiltration.  Tie  ash  of  pure  coal  furnishes  but 
minute  quantities  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies ;  it  usually  contains  but 
little  calcium  or  magnesium,  the  bulk  of  it  consisting  of  aluminic 
silicate,  with  variable  amounts  of  oxide  of  iron.  Vaux  also  found 
traces  of  copper  and  lead  in  most  of  the  coals  which  he  analysed. 


Composition  of  Wood  and  Coal, 

Variety    . 
LooaUty,&o. 
Authority. 

Wooi 
W.A.M. 

Oak, 
Decayed 

Liebig. 

Hnmnifrom 

Peat 

Xexioo. 
Begn'lt. 

Lignite. 

Boghead. 
W.AM. 

Ofl 

wm. 

Dart. 

moor. 
Vaux. 

Voloaire. 
Begnaolt. 

Botey. 
Vaux. 

Daz. 
Begn'lt. 

Sp.gray.  . 

o;8i 

0-849 

1063 

i-ia9 

ra7a 

1-196 
30-33 

Coke    .    . 

""3 

»9'3<> 

9-0 

308 

49-1 

Carbon    . 
Ash .    .    . 

5010 
607 

43'68 

o-ij 

53-47 
516 

4I-37 

54-0 
SI 

409 

560 

49 

39-1 

S4-01 
5-ai 
330 

o'5o 
9-73 

j6«5 
5-63 

33-54 
5-58 

78*10 
9-30 

9-80 

a-8o 

a-36 
aa7 

«9-5» 
5-59 

19-90 
499 

}r>5 
19-78 

Th$  9ame,  AakJ¥—. 

Carbon     . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen    . 

So*i8 
608 

59-73 

s;9i 

3i'8a 

12 

33-38 

80-34 

9-57 

j  10-09 

0-58 
»3-39 

5-88 
jao-94 

ii-ii 

lo-aa 

Empirioal^ 
formula  i 

Q^fi^n 

e«H„e, 

erHise, 

e„H„e. 

Compontion  of  different  Varieties  qf  Coal — {continued). 


III 

Parrot. 
Lesmaha- 

w^Tm. 

1851 

CanneL 
WIgan. 
Vaux. 

Caking. 
Newcastle. 

Dry. 

Wolter- 

hampton 

Vaux. 

Dry. 

St. 
Helen's. 
Vaux. 

Steam. 

New. 

port. 

WJLM. 

Anthracite. 

S.  Wales. 
Vaux. 

Pennsyl- 
Tenia. 

ra76 

ra8o 

ia78 

1-379 

1-309 

1-393 

i-46a 

Coke 

43*3 

60-36 

57'ai 

65-5 

75-1 

931 

89-5 

Carbon     .... 
Hydrogen     .    .    . 
Nitrogen.     .    .    . 

Sulphur   .... 
AA 

W44 
7-6a 

}  11-761 

1-145 
6034 

80-07 

5-53 

aia 

808 
1-50 
a'7o 

86-75 
i'H 

'    6-6i 

1-40 

78-57 

12-88 
0-39 
103 

75-80 
5-aa 

x-9a 
10-99 
0-90 
5«7 

81-47 
5-33 

I -10 

5-51 

89-ai 
3-43 

)    S-69 

4-67 

2%«  fa«M,  AmK  J^f, 

Carbon     .... 
Hvdrogen    .    .    . 
Nitrogen  .... 
Oxygen    .... 

78-16 
8*11 

}   13*73 

"1 

a-i8 
8-31 

8797 
]     6-7a 

79-38 
13-oa 

79-93 
550 

1-73 
554 

91-87 

301 

93-59 
355 

}     3-86 

Empirical  formula. 

e«H„e, 

e»eHjQ6j 

e«H|46j 

e«oUi«o 
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§  IV.   On  Fermentation. 

(^112)  Under  the  term  fermentation^  frequent  mention  has 
been  made  of  a  particular  change  which  saccharine  bodies  imdergo^ 
in  consequence  of  which  they  become  converted  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  alcohol.  Many  other  substances^  however^  besides 
sugar^  are  susceptible  of  an  analogous  change^  and  the  term 
fermentation  is  now  applied  to  various  transformations  which 
organic  compounds  experience  under  the  influence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  organized  matter^  which  is  itself  in  a  state  of  active 
alteration.  This  active  substance  is  termed  a  ferment,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  operation  appears  neither  to  have  imparted  anything 
to,  nor  received  anything  f5rom  the  substance  which  is  undergoing 
fermentation.  During  this  change,  the  body  which  is  experiencing 
fermentation  is  gradually  broken  up  into  two  or  more  substances 
of  simpler  composition ;  in  certain  cases  the  elements  of  water  are 
assimilated,  in  others  they  are  separated,  whilst  in  a  third  class 
of  decompositions  water  is  neither  separated  nor  assimilated. 

For  example,  when  fruit  sugar  is  placed  in  contact  with  ordi- 
nary yeast,  the  sugar  is  simply  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  alcohol,  the  yeast  acting  as  the  ferment : — 

»«it  Sugar.  AiSjSida.        ^^^ 


e^HijO^  gives  ^eOj+ae^Hge. 


No  assimilation  or  separation  of  water  occurs  in  this  case.  But 
when  grape  sugar,  O^H^^O^,  is  subjected  to  fermentation,  carbonic 
anhydride  and  alcohol  are  formed  as  before,  and  the  elements  of 
water  are  eliminated  : — 

^6^1  A= 2  GO, + H,e + 2  e,H,o. 

Again,  when  cane  sugar  is  submitted  to  fermentation,  it  assi- 
milates the  elements  of  water,  first  becoming  changed  into  fruit 
sugar,  and  this  substance  is  afterwards  broken  up  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  alcohol  as  before : — • 

^u^n^n  +  ^2^=  ^  ^eHw^e  '>  and  e,Hi,ee= 2  603  +  2  e.H.O. 

The  different  varieties  of  fermentation  receive  their  distinctive 
name  from  the  principal  products  which  they  furnish ;  for  example, 
when  spirit  of  wine  is  formed  from  sugar,  the  change  is  called 
the  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation;  when  lactic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  butyric  acid,  the  process  is  termed  the  butyric  fer-^ 
mentation,  &c. 
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In  all  cases  of  fennentation  the  following  conditions  are  essen- 
tial : — I,  the  presence  of  water ;  a,  a  temperature  ranging  between 
the  extremes  of  41^  and  1 13®  (5^  and  45^  C) ;  3,  a  peculiar  fer- 
ment (the  nature  of  which  varies  in  the  different  cases) ;  4^  expo- 
sure for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  to  the  air;  and  5,  the  body 
which  is  to  undergo  fermentation.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in 
most  instances  the  compounds  susceptible  of  fermentation  are  crys- 
tallizable  products.  It  is  especially  to  be  observed^  although  the 
ferment  does  not  contribute  any  of  its  components  to  the  results 
of  fermentation,  yet  that  it  is  itself  destroyed  during  the  operas 
tion ;  the  products  of  its  decomposition  bemg  generally  discernible 
mixed  with  the  results  of  the  fermentation.  This  fact  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  process,  but  its  signifi- 
cance will  be  best  understood  by  traciug  the  operation  through 
its  different  stages  in  the  formation  of  alcohol. 

ifl)  AlcohoUc  Fermentation, 

(i  1 13)  When  the  juices  of  plants  or  of  firuits  contemning  sugar, 
such  for  instance  as  must  (the  juice  of  the  grape),  are  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  68^  (ao®  C.)  for  some  hours,  a  change  begins 
to  show  itself.  The  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  small  bubbles  rise 
to  the  surface ;  or  in  popular  language,  it  begins  to  work  or  to 
ferment.  This  change  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  alterations 
produced  in  the  albuminous  and  azotised  matters,  which  all  such 
juices  contain,  under  the  combined  influence  of  atmospheric 
oxygen,  warmth,  and  moisture.  This  azotised  matter  is  decom- 
posed, and  an  intestine  change  commences,  which  after  it  has 
once  begun,  continues  in  vessels  to  which  the  further  access  of 
air  is  prevented.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds,  a  continual  dis- 
engagement of  heat  is  maintained,  whilst  a  constant  extrication 
of  gas  continues ;  this  gas,  if  collected,  is  found  to  consist  entirely 
of  carbonic  anhydride.  After  a  time  the  escape  of  gas  diminishes, 
and  at  length  ceases ;  if  the  liquid  be  now  examined,  the  sweet 
taste  of  the  sugar  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  solution  will 
have  acquired  a  flavour  more  or  less  spirituous.  If  this  liquid  be 
distilled,  the  first  portions  that  come  over  wiU  be  found  to  con- 
tain an  inflammable  product  lighter  than  water,  which  is  easily 
recognized  as  dilute  spirit  of  wine  or  alcohol. 

(11 14)  Properties  of  Yeast. — Upon  examioing  the  liquid  which 
remains  after  fermentation  is  complete,  it  is  found  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  small  oval  organized  bodies  which  do  not  exceed 
^  of  an  inchj  or  0*1  millimetre,  in  diameter,  and  which  when 
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yiewed  under  the  micrcmcope^  are  seen  to  consist  of  nucleated 
cells  presenting  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  383,  page  155. 
These  cells  form  the  essential  constituent  of  yeast,  a  fungus  to 
which  the  term  Tanda  cereviria  has  been  applied^  and  which  is 
obtained  in  great  abundance  during  the  fermentation  of  wort  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Beer  yeast  is  the  substance  which  possesses^  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  power  of  producing  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Its 
efficacy  in  this  respect  is  easily  proved  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : — Dissolve  4  parts  of  pure  cane  sugar  in  twenty  parts  of 
water,  and  add  i  part  of  firesh  yeast ;  then  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
temperature  of  about  77^  (25^  C).  In  less  than  an  hour  fer- 
mentation will  commence^  and  carbonic  anhydride  will  be  eyolred 
in  abundance. 

Yeasty  when  in  its  active  condition,  always  exhibits  a  slightly 
acid  reaction ;  if  thoroughly  washed,  the  globules  are  much  less 
active^  but  they  again  acquire  activity  by  exposure  for  a  few  hours 
to  the  air,  during  which  time  the  acidity  is  again  developed.  The 
addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  some  of  the  vegetable  acids,  such 
as  the  acetic  or  the  tartaric  add,  to  washed  yeast,  immediately 
restores  its  activity,  but  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid  be  em- 
ployed the  process  of  fermentation  i&  arrested.  The  strong 
mineral  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  present,  even 
m  small  quantity,  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation ;  the  same  efiect  is  also  produced  by  solutions  contain- 
ing traces  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  also  checked  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  free  alkali.  Many  other  circumstances  like- 
wise put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  process  of  fermentation.  For 
example :  a  solution  which  contains  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  sugar  cannot  be  made  to  ferment ;  the  presence  of  20 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  or  upwards,  also  puts  an  end  to  the  process ; 
the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  or  the  presence 
of  many  metallic  salts  in  the  liquid,  such  for  instance  as  nitrate 
of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sulphate  or  acetate  of  copper, 
check  it  immediately.  The  occurrence  of  fermentation  is  also 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  eith^  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  or  of  mercuric  oxide,  of  strychnia,  or  of  quinia. 
Small  quantities  of  kreasote,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  many 
other  essential  oils,  have  a  similar  effect.  If,  however,  fermenta- 
tion has  once  commenced,  the  vegetable  bases  have  no  specific 
power  of  arresting  the  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  solution  of  arsenious  acid^  of 
acetate  of  lead,  nor  of  tartar  emetic  exerts  any  retarding  efiect 
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upon  tlie  progress  of  fermentation.  If  yeast  be  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes^  it  is  deprived  of  its  power  of  exciting  vinous  fermen- 
tation. Such  yeasty  however^  effects  the  conversion  of  sugar  into 
mucilage  and  mannite.  Yeast  may  be  dried  at  a  low  tem-. 
perature  or  by  pressure^  and  preserved  in  this  condition  without 
losing  its  activity. 

The  part  which  the  globules  of  yeast  perform  in  exciting  fer- 
mentation is  extremely  obscure.  The  following  experiment  of 
Mitscherlich  shows  that  the  sugar  ferments  only  in  those  points 
which  are  in  actual  contact  with  the  globules : — ^Over  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  wide  tube  open  at  both  ends,  a  piece  of  filtering 
paper  is  tied,  and  this  covered  extremity  is  plunged  into  a  weak 
solution  of  pure  cane  sugar ;  the  liquid  quickly  passes  through  the 
paper  and  rises  in  the  tube,  which  may  be  supported  so  as  not  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  jar  of  syrup ;  if  a  small  quantity  of  yeast 
be  now  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  the  whole  be  set  aside  in  a 
warm  place,  fermentation  will  be  found  to  commence  in  an  hour 
or  two ;  but  it  will  be  confined  to  the  portion  of  liquid  within  the 
tube ; — ^that  is,  to  those  portions  of  syrup  which  ore  actually  in 
contact  with  the  yeast  globules.  The  bibulous  paper  allows  free 
communication  between  the  liquid  within  and  without  the  tube, 
but  it  prevents  the  globules  from  passing  into  the  mass  of  syrup 
in  the  outer  vessel.* 

Varieties  of  Yeast. — According  to  the  observations  of  Mitsch- 
erlich, who  has  carefully  watched  the  development  of  the  yeast 
plant  under  Hie  microscope,  there  are  two  modifications  of  yeast : 
viz.,  oberhefe  (surface  yeast),  and  unterhefe  (sediment  yeast) ;  these 
two  varieties  are  propagated  in  different  ways,  and  each  produces 
specific  results  upon  the  fermenting  liquid. 

The  unterhefe  is  the  ferment  of  the  Bavarian  beer,  which  is 
allowed  to  ferment  very  slowly  and  at  a  low  temperature;  the 
formation  of  acid  bodies,  such  as  the  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  is 


*  Berthelot  indeed  states  that  it  w  possible  to  effect  the  jalooholic  fermentation 
without  the  i^resence  of  yeast  globules,  by  exposing  a  solution  of  glucose  or  of 
cane  sugar,  mixed  with  gelatin  and  chalk,  to  a  steady  tem^rature  of  about  104^ 
(40^  C),  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded.  The  solutions  must  be  saturated 
with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  experiments  conducted  over  mei*cury.  But  the 
presence  of  yeast  globules  is  by  no  means  necessarily  excluded  under  these 
circumstances,  and  the  researches  of  Schroder  as  well  as  of  Pasteur  (see  p.  125) 
show  conclusively  that  no  alcoholic  fermentation  occurs  when  due  care  is  taken  to 
exclude  the  spores  of  the  yeast  fungus.  The  experiments  of  Pouchet  and  others, 
in  which  the  exploded  notion  of  spontaneous  generation  is  revived,  are  incon- 
clusive. The  more  completely  the  air  admitted  to  the  vessels  under  experiment  is 
sifted,  so  as  to  exclude  organic  germs,  the  more  complete  is  the  absence  of  the 
development  of  organic  life. 
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thus  avoided^  and  the  beer  is  more  highly  esteemed  firom  their 
absence.  The  unierhrfe  consists  of  isolated  globules  of  very  vary- 
ing dimensions.  It  appears  to  be  propagated  by  spores  thrown 
out  from  the  larger  cells,  and  not  by  buds  and  offshoots  as  is  the 
case  with  the  surface  yeast ;  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  beyond  45°  nor  to  fall  below  32°  F. 

Surface  yeast  is  developed  rapidly  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  about  70°  to  80°,  and  is  the  more  active  of  the  two  forms 
in  producing  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  development  of  the 
yeast  globules  may  readily  be  watched  under  the  microscope,  by 
placing  a  drop  of  some  saccharine  infusion,  such  as  wort,  between 
two  plates  of  glass,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  yeast.  The  granules 
will  at  first  exhibit  the  appearance  shown  at  a,  fig.  383,  where  they 
can  be  seen  to  possess  an  outer  cell  wall,  within  which  is  a  quan- 
tity of  granular  matter.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  some  of 
these  cells  throw  out  buds  such  as  are  shown  at  d.     The  rapidity 

Fm.  383. 


with  which  this  development  takes  place,  when  it  has  once  com- 
menced, is  often  very  great ;  b  indicates  a  group  of  these  bodies, 
probably  all  developed  from  the  large  central  cell ;  c  d  shows  the 
same  group  three  hours  later :  within  nine  hours  after  it  was  first 
observed  an  oval  patch  of  cellules  had  been  formed,  containing 
between  seventy  and  eighty  separate  cells,  in  which  the  original 
cell  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  centre,  and  aroimd  it  were  grQuped 
the  new  cells^  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  circumference ;  each 
of  these  cells  contained  the  granular  matter  above  spoken  of,  and 
fresh  buds  continued  to  form  upon  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
outer  cells.  The  yeast  cells  frequently  assume  a  more  elongated 
form,  flattened  at  the  sides,  but  they  continue  to  be  developed  in 
the  same  manner ;  both  varieties  may  often  be  seen  side  by  side 
under  the  microscope  at  the  same  time.  The  walls  of  these  cells 
consist  of  a  thin  membrane  which  has  the  same  composition  as 
ceUulin  (Mulder) :  and  within  this  membrane  is  an  azotised  gela- 
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tinous  mass  wbich  here  and  there  exhibits  a  kind  of  granular 
nucleus.  This  granular  matter  is  soluble  in  acetic  add^  and  may 
thus  without  difficulty  be  separated  from  the  cell  membrane  in 
which  it  is  contained ;  it  may  then  be  precipitated  for  examination, 
by  neutralizing  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The 
contents  of  the  granules  may  also  be  extracted  by  means  of  a 
weak  solution  of  potash^  and  oan  be  precipitated  by  neutralizing 
it  with  acetic  acid.  When  thus  obtained,  the  precipitate  has  the 
properties  and  composition  of  protein. 

Everything  that  destroys  the  vitality  of  these  organized  bodies 
destroys  their  power  of  exciting  fermentation :  for  this  reason  too 
high  a  temperature,  such  as  that  of  122°  P.  (50^  C.)  stops  the 
operation,  and  a  depression  of  temperature  also  temporarily  arrests 
it,  though  it  is  stated  that  even  after  exposure  to  a  cold  of  lo*' 
(  — I2°C.),  the  fermentation  is  renewed  when  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  rise. 

The  globules  of  yeast  do  not  increase  in  number  in  solutions 
of  pure  sugar :  on  the  contrary,  during  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  granules  undergo  a  gradual  disintegration,  the  new  buds 
which  are  formed  being  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  material 
furnished  by  the  decay  of  others.  For  the  decomposition  of  100 
parts  of  sugar,  about  one  part  of  yeast,  calculating  it  in  its  dry 
state,  is  required.  If  the  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  yeast  exceed 
this,  the  excess  of  sugar  remains  unaltered  in  the  liquid ;  and  if 
the  cells  be  examined  after  fermentation  has  ceased,  many  of  them 
will  be  seen  to  be  ruptured  and  destroyed ;  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  lactate  and  acetate  of  ammonium,  and  other  ammoniacal  salts, 
will  be  found  in  the  solution. 

But  although  the  yeast  globules  do  not  increase  in  quantity 
in  a  solution  containing  pure  sugar  only,  they  become  rapidly 
developed  in  all  saccharine  vegetable  infusions  during  fermen- 
tation, and  multiply  at  the  expense  of  the  azotised  matters  which 
are  always  present  in  these  liqtdds,  and  which  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  nutriment  of  the  yeast  plant.  Owing  to  this  cause  the 
quantity  of  yeast  is  increased  to  at  least  six  or  eight  times  its 
original  amount  during  the  fermentation  of  beer. 

Mitscherlich  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  ordinary 
washed  yeast ;  first,  when  in  a  condition  to  excite  fermentation ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  partially  exhausted  state,  after  fermentation 
had  ceased :  in  both  cases  the  ashes  have  been  deducted. 

In  this  experiment  the  nitrogen  in  the  spent  portion  was 
found  to  have  become  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  former  amount. 
This  spent  yeast,  however,  still   contained  an  excess  of  active 
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granules ;  when  entirely  exhausted^  it  would  fdmiah  scarcely  any 
nitrogen  on  analysis :— 


SntinCdlt. 

SpmtTM 

Carbon 

.     .     47-0     .     . 

.     .     47-6 

Hydrogen  . 

.     .       &6     .     . 

•     •      7'a 

Nitrogen    , 

,       ,       .       I0"0       .       . 

.     .      50 

Sulphur     .     , 

.     .       0-6 

Oxygen      .     , 

•     .     35-8 

The  inorganic  matter  contained  in  yeast  amounts  to  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  not  less  than  about  7*3  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
yeast.  It  consists  entirely  of  potassic,  sodic,  calcic,  and  magnesic 
phosphates  (Mitscherlich). 

Pasteur's  experiments  render  it  probable  that  in  all  cases 
alcoholic  fermentation  is  connected  with  the  assimilation  of  the 
sugar  by  the  yeast  plant  during  the  development  of  the  yeast 
globules ;  even  when  the  globules  are  mixed  with  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar,  he  considers  that  during  the  whole  process  of  fermentation 
a  development  of  fresh  globules  is  taking  place  at  the  expense  of 
those  which  are  undergoing  decomposition.  The  following  is  one 
of  his  experiments : — ^A  quantity  of  washed  beer  yeast  was  divided 
mto  two  equal  portions,  one  of  these  was  placed  in  a  solution  of 
pure  sugar ;  the  other  portion  was  boiled  with  water,  the  decoction 
was  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  added  to  a  similar  portion  of  pure 
syrup.  A  minute  quantity  of  firesh  yeast  was  now  added  to  the 
second  portion.  In  the  first  case  5  parts  of  yeast  efiected  the 
transformation  of  12*9  of  sugar  in  six  days,  and  then  became 
exhausted ;  in  the  second  case  the  liquid  became  turbid,  fresh  yeast 
was  formed  (at  the  expense  of  the  azotised  solution  derived  from 
the  yeast  globules),  and  10  parts  of  sugar  underwent  fermentation 
in  nine  days.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  during  the  conversion 
of  the  soluble  portion  of  yeast  into  organized  globules,  a  quantity 
of  sugar  was  decomposed  nearly  equal  to  that  decomposed  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  yeast  in  its  natural  state.  Pasteur  considers 
that  the  essential  condition  of  fermentation  is  the  conversion  of 
albuminoid  matter  into  organized  globules.  The  addition  of  a 
small  proportion  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar 
was  found  by  Leuchs  to  &vour  the  development  of  firesh  yeast 
cells,  and  to  facilitate  the  process  of  fermentation. 

The  following  analyses  by  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood, 
show  that  during  fermentation  the  azotised  matters  in  the  liquid 
are  reduced  in  quantity,  whilst  the  yeast  plants  are  becoming  de- 
veloped : — ^Pale  malt  wort,  of  sp.  gr.  i'o88,  which  contained  about 
21  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  before  fermentation,  yielded  0*217  per 
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cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  would  correspond  to  3*43  per  cent,  of 
albumin ;  after  full  fermentation  and  removal  of  the  yeast,  the 
nitrogen  amounted  only  to  0*134  per  cent. ;  this  existed,  no  doubt, 
partly  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts  ;  but  if  all  were  calculated 
as  albumin  it  would  amount  only  to  2' 11  of  that  substance. 

The  composition  of  the  contents  of  the  granules  of  yeast  has 
already  been  stated  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  that  of  albumin. 
This  circumstance  may  afford  some  due  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  yeast  is  never  furnished  except  by  the  decomposition  of  albu- 
minous matters.  Various  bodies  which  contain  nitrogen  furnish 
it  when  they  have  once  begun  to  decay ;  for  example,  in  white  of 
egg,  muscular  tissue,  and  cheese,  during  decomposition  in  the 
presence  of  sacchajrine  solutions,  these  globules  become  developed, 
and  true  fermentation  begins. 

Berthelot  has  shown  that  by  employing  an  azotised  substance, 
such  as  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas ;  or,  still  better,  a  portion  of 
casein  obtained  from  poor  cheese,  and  adding  chalk  to  the  liquid 
to  prevent  it  from  acquiring  an  acid  reaction  at  any  time,  a  number 
of  substances  not  hitherto  regsoded  as  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  may  be  made  to  furnish  alcohol  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  whilst  a  portion  of  calcic  lactate  or  butyrate  is  formed. 
The  temperature  of  100°  (37°'8  C.)  is  that  most  favourable  for 
obtaining  these  results,  and  a  period  of  several  weeks  is  often 
requisite.  The  maintenance  of  the  liquid  in  a  neutral  state  by 
means  of  chalk  or  some  corresponding  substance,  is  an  essential 
condition.  Not  only  do  the  ordinary  sugars  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  alcohol  when  thus  treated,  but  starch,  sorbin,  and  gam 
give  similar  results.  Even  mannite,  dulcite,  and  glycerin  may 
thu9  be  made  to  yield  alcohol,  hydrogen  in  these  cases  being 
developed  at  the  same  time.  During  the  progress  of  these 
fermentations  it  was  not  possible  in  any  case  to  detect  the  con- 
version of  the  gum,  the  starch,  the  dulcite,  the  sorbin,  the  mannite, 
or  the  glycerin  into  a  fermentable  variety  of  sugar  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  in  the  act  of  fermentation ;  this,  however,  was  most 
probably  because  the  sugar  was  decomposed  as  tlBist  as  it  was 
formed.  A  small  quantity  of  gaseous  nitrogen  was  commonly 
found  amongst  the  products,  and  was  traced  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  azotised  matter  which  occturs  simultaneously  with  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  saccharine  body. 

(11 1 5)  Progress  of  Fermentation, — Much  interesting  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  changes  which  solutions  of  sugar  of  various 
kinds  undergo  during  fermentation  may  be  obtained  by  examining 
them  at  intervals  by  means  of  a  beam  of  polarised  light.     If  a 
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solution  of  atarch  sugar  be  mixed  with  yeasty  the  right-handed 
rotation  which  such  sugar  possesses  in  its  natural  state  diminishes 
slowly^  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
has  undergone  fermentation  (Mitscherlich).  But  if  a  solution  of 
inverted  cane  sugar  (1086)  be  watched  in  like  manner  from  time  to 
time^  the  phenomena  are  more  complicated ;  the  left-handed  rota- 
tion undei^oes  no  decrease  until  about  three-fifths  of  the  sugar 
has  been  decomposed^  after  which  the  rotatory  power  rapidly 
diminishes  as  the  fermentation  proceeds^  but  there  is  no  inversion 
of  the  rotation.  Dubrunfaut,  who  made  these  observations^  re- 
marks that  this  uncrystallizable  sugar  must  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  at  least  two,  and  possibly  of  more  modifications  of  sugar;  one 
of  which  is  neutral,  and  is  that  which  is  first  fermented,  and  the 
other  is  possessed  of  left-handed  rotation,  and  does  not  undergo 
fermentation  until  the  neutral  sugar  has  all  been  decomposed. — 
{Ami.  de  CUnde,  III.  xxi.  172.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  cane  sugar  is  sub- 
jected to  the  yinous  fermentation,  it  undergoes  a  preliminary  change 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  assimilating  the  elements  of 
water.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
yeast  is  required  in  order  to  produce  the  fermentation  of  sucrose 
or  cane  sugar  than  is  needed  by  glucose.  Berthelot  states  that 
the  ferment  by  which  this  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  glucose 
is  effected  is  contained  in  the  soluble  portion  of  ordinary  yeast, 
and  does  not  reside  in  the  globules ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Bechamp.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dubrnnfaut,  that  if  a  solution 
of  cane  sugar  which  has  been  mixed  with  yeast  be  examined'  by 
polarised  light  beforo  fermentation  commences,  the  rotatory  power 
upon  polarized  light  will  be  inverted,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have 
become  left-handed,  showing  that  the  cane  sugar  has  acquired 
the  additional  amount  of  water  which  it  needed,  and  has  thereby 
become  altered  into  uncrystallisable  sugar.  The  same  change  is 
also  strikingly  shown  by  the  increase  in  density  which  a  solution 
of  cane  sugar  undei^;oes  previous  to  entering  into  fermentation. 
This  circumstance  was  pointed  out  by  Gndiam,  Hofinann,  and 
Bedwood,  in  their  researohes  upon  the  decrease  in  density  which 
saccharine  solutions  undei^o  during  fermentation.  (See  their 
"  Report  upon  Original  Gravities,"  Q.  J.  Chem,  80c.  v.  2^2.) 

It  was  ascertained  by  these  chemists  that  when  quantities  of 
cane  sugar,  starch  sugar,  caramel,  and  dextrin,  which  contain 
equal  quantities  of  carbon,  are  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted 
till  the  solutions  are  equal -in  weight,  the  density  of  these  solu- 
tions varies  greatiy,  as  will  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  following 
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table :  from  whicli  it  appears  on  comparing  together  quantities  of 
the  different  solutions,  equal  weights  of  which  contain  equal 
quantities  of  carbon^  that  starch  sugar  furnishes  the  densest  solu- 
tion ;  next  to  this  comes  malt  wort^  which  owes  its  sweetness  to 
starch  sugar;  then  comes  cane  sugar;  whilst  dextrin  gives  a 
solution  of  smaller .  specific  gravity ;  and  caramel  a  solution  the 
least  dense  of  any  of  the  substances  compared  together: — 


Parte  of  Oaae 
Sagarin  1000 
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1*0413 
1-0531 
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1-0743 
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1*0303 
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1*0618 
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1*0388 
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10958 

1-0087 
10173 
1*0363 
10349 
10438 
1*0538 
1*0633 
I-07I8 

1*0813 

1*0910 

Suppose  for  instance  that  175  grains  of  cane  sugar  were  dis- 
solved in  water^  and  the  solution  diluted  till  it  weighed  1000 
grains ;  it  would  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*0729.  This  solution  if  con- 
verted into  starch  sugar  would  become  increased  in  specific 
gravity :  so  that  a  solution  of  starch  sugar  which  contained  in 
1000  grains  of  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  this  sugar  which  would  be 
fiimished  by  the  amount  of  cane  sugar  contained  in  the  first 
solution,  would  have,  as  is  represented  in  the  second  column,  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*076. 

In  a  direct  experiment  made  for  the  purpose  of  observing  this 
efiect,  it  was  found  that  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  to  which  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  yeast  had  been  added  to  effect  its  fermenta- 
tion, and  which  at  first  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*055,  l>ecftnie  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*058,  though  no  fermentation 
had  set  in.  In  another  experiment,  a  solution  of  a  sp.  gr.  1*055, 
containing  -^^  of  its  weight  of  yeast,  increased  in  specific  gravity 
in  four  days  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*05  7  9>  although  no  appearance  of 
fermentation,  or  of  other  change,  was  manifest,  loss  by  eviq>oration 
being  carefully  prevented. 

When  sugar  is  fermented,  it  is  assumed  in  theory  to  be 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  alcohol;  but  in 
practice  this  is  never  the  case.  It  was  found,  by  the  chemists 
just  quoted,  in  three  careful  experiments  on  the  fermentation  of 
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cane  sugar,  in  which  i^,  3,  and  6  measures  of  yeast  were  re- 
spectively added  to  100  measures  of  the  syrup,  that  4*4,  37,  and 
372  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  were  converted  into  a  brown  soluble 
substance  resembling  caramel,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  firee 
lactic  acid  was  formed.  Pasteur  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  Iviii.  323) 
finds  succinic  acid  to  be  produced,  equal  in  quantity  to  not  less 
than  o'5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  sugar  employed.  The 
same  chemist  also  states  that  glycerin  is  one  of  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  the  quantity  sometimes 
amounting  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  employed.  These  are 
obviously  secondary  results,  due,  probably,  to  the  gradual  passage 
of  the  ferment  through  different  phases  of  decomposition. 

(b)  Fermentation  of  Bread. 

(it  16)  Composition  of  Bread  Stuffs, — The  fermentation  which 
takes  place  during  the  manufacture  of  bread  is  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
yeast  upon  the  saccharine  matter,  which  is  either  naturally  pre- 
sent in  the  flour,  or  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  ferment  on 
the  starch.  The  chemical  process  of  baking,  however,  cannot  be 
rightly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  composi- 
tion of  the  principal  varieties  of  flour  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  bread. 

When  com  is  ground  in  a  mill,  the  grain  is  reduced  to  powder 
which  may  be  separated  by  sifting  into  two  principal  portions — 
flour  and  bran.  The  bran  is  composed  of  the  brownish  coloured 
outer  covering  of  the  grain,  which  is  tougher  and  harder  than  the 
internal  portions,  and  consequently  is  not  reduced  by  grinding  to 
so  fine  a  state  of  division :  the  flour  is  produced  by  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  inner  portion  of  the  grain. 

The  most  important  constituents  of  the  varieties  of  corn  used 
as  food  are — i.  starch;  2.  gluten,  a  peculiar  azotised  substance 
allied  to  albumin,  which  confers  the  tenacity  and  toughness  upon 
dough ;  3.  a  small  portion  of  sugar,*  or  of  dextrin ;  4.  a  little  oily 
matter;  5.  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter;  and  6.  a  skeleton 
of  ligneous  tissue,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  the  seed  not  sus- 
ceptible of  digestion  in  the  stomach.     The  proportions  iu  which 


*  P61igot  oonsiden  that  sugar  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  graiu,  gr  in 
the  freshly  ground  floar.  He  was  unable  to  distin^ish  its  presence  when  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  flour  was  examined  by  optioal  means,  and  he  did  not  find 
that  lime  was  dissolved  more  freely  by  this  solution  than  by  pure  water.  If 
sugar  were  present,  the  lime  should  have  been  dissolved  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  liquid. 

8  M 
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these  ingredients  are  present  in  some  of  the  prindpij  varieties  of 
grain  used  as  food  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table.  They 
Tary^  however^  considerably  in  the  same  grain  "when  grown  in 
different  climates.  The  proportion  of  gluten  contained  in  wheat 
grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  best  English-grown  wheat; 
and  the  hard  thin-skinned  wheats  famish  a  larger  proportion  of 
gluten  than  the  softer  varieties  of  the  grain. 


Oooiponcntt. 

Whole  WkMt  ICaAl. 

Maiie. 

Decortl-        «„ 
oated  Bioe.      "^ 

PeM. 

PoIiBb. 

Hardy 
White. 

Algerian. 

Water  .  .  . 
Stareh  .  .  . 
Dextrin   and 

Sugar  .  . 
Azoti8ed)Mlable 

matter  /innL 
Oi]  J  matter  . 
Fibre  .  .  . 
Salts     ..    . 

P^ligot 

Boussingault. 

613 

1-6 
"•7 

I '4 

13-6 

6o'8 
"•6 

2'0 
VI 

15 

13-6 

59-8 
6-4 
1-6 

144 
I'l 

i"4 
17 

171 
S9'0 

|l3-8 

70 

1*1 

83-0 
]n 

10 

o*5 

651 

1  "'5 
a'o 
33 

2-4 

8-6 

56-9 

2-2 

44 
31 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

loo-o 

lOO'O 

ICO'O 

lOO'O 

100-2 

Gompoinente. 


Bnaoftoft 
French  Wheat. 

Bwln. 
(Trcaemiu.) 

Hopetown 
(Norton.) 

13*9 

X 

13-80 

56-89 

J     &ro 

387 

1-83 

14-0 

375 
1318 

3-93 
16-29 

3-6 

034 

474 

97 

1334 

103 

57 

356 

2-49 

98-8 

lOO'CX) 

lOOOO 

Water 

Starch 

Dextrin  and      .    .    •    . 

Sagar , 

Gluten  or  its  eqaivalent . 
Oily  matter  •    .    .    .    . 

Fibre 

Salts 


The  principal  portion  of  the  woody  fibre  is  accumulated  in 
the  bran ;  but  this  substance  likewise  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  nutritive  matter^  for  both  gluten  and  oily  matter  are  deposited 
in  its  cells  more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  grain; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  result  of  its  analysis,  given  in  the 
preceding  table.  Fig.  384  shows  a  section  of  part  of  a  grain 
of  rye^  highly  magnified ;  a,  indicating  the  ceUs  forming  the  outer 
coat  of  the  seed ;  b,  a  single  row  of  cells  forming  the  inner 
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seed  coat;  c,  a  layer  of  cells  containing  gluten  (these  three 
together  form  the  bran) ;  rf,  the  white  inner  part  of  the  seed 
filled  with  starch  granules^  lodged  in  the  ^iq  ^84 

meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue.  __^____ 

(11 17)  Glutbn.— This  characteristic  af.^SS'^^^S^s 
ingredient  in  the  cereal  seeds  may  be  &S^^^^^^|Qg 
obtained  in  a  separate  form  by  mecha-  ^  j^^WBgi^^S^ 
nical  means.  The  flour  is  made  into  a  "^^^^^^1^^^^^ 
paste  or  doughy  with  water,  and  placed  in  f^j^ffllM 
a  bag  of  fine  linen,  in  which  it  is  kneaded  'k^^^^-^^^^-^-^-^^^^ 
in  a  gentle  stream  of  water  so  long  as         SectumofGr^ofBye. 

^  o  (After  Johnrton). 

tne  washings  naye  a  milky  appearance  : 

the  starch  is  by  this  means  removed  in  suspension  in  the  water, 
and  the  sugar  and  the  dextrin  are  dissolved.  Upon  the  cloth  is  left 
*  grey,  sticky,  tenacious,  tasteless  substance,  resembling  bird-lime 
in  appearance,  consisting  mainly  of  gluten,  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  bran  and  starch,  and  traces  of  oily  matter.  When 
dry  it  forms  a  hard,  brownish,  homy-looking  mass.  The  gluten 
obtained  from  wheat  and  from  rye  possesses  a  peculiar  tenacity, 
which  is  not  observed,  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  in  that 
obtained  from  the  other  cereals  j  and  it  is  this  tenacity  of  the 
gluten  which  especially  fits  the  flour  of  wheat  and  rye  for  conver- 
sion into  bread.  Gluten  is  soluble  in  cold  acetic  acid,  and  in 
weak  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  It  may  be  precipitated 
unchanged  from  either  of  these  solvents  by  neutralizing  them 
.exactly  with  an  acid.  The  diluted  mineral  acids  combine  with 
gluten  and  form  a  compound  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
acid.  Gluten  in  its  moist  state  putrefies  rapidly,  ammonia  is 
formed,  whilst  hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  evolved,  and 
the  mass  acquires  the  smell  of  decaying  cheese.  Gluten,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  single  definite  body ;  it  consists  of  at 
least  two  distinct  substances,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
whilst  the  other  remains  undissolved  when  treated  with  this 
menstruum.  This  insoluble  portion  is  regarded  by  Liebig  and 
by  Dumas  as  vegetable  fibrin.  As  the  alcoholic  solution  cools,  it 
deposits  flocculi,  which  have  the  composition  and  properties  of 
casein.  A  third  substance  still  remains  in  the  alcoholic  liquid, 
and  gives  to  this  solution  a  syrupy  or  gelatinous  consistence.  On 
the  addition  of  water,  a  white  substance  resembling  albumin  is 
precipitated ;  Dumas  and  Cahours  have  termed  it  glutin :  on 
treating  it  with  ether  a  small  quantity  of  fat  is  extracted,  and  the 
glutin  is  left  in  a  state  of  purity :  it  may  be  dissolved  by  strong 
hydrochloric    acid,  and   communicates   to  it  a  violet  tint.       It 
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is^  therefore^  obvious  that  raw  gluten  contains  several  azotised 
principles,  which  differ  considerably  in  chemical  properties,  though, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  they  are  closely  aUied  in 
ultimate  composition  : — 


ConsUtiientt. 

Dumaft  and  Cahonrs. 

Bence  Jones. 

Olutea 
Fibrin. 

Gluten 
CMein. 

Gloton. 

Crude 
GlnUsn. 

Carbon  

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen  and  Sulphur    .    . 

53-23 

701 

10-41 

33-35 

53-4<5 

1004 
23-37 

53-27 
717 

15-94 
23-63 

55-23 

7-42 
15-98 
21-38 

100-00 

lOOOO 

lOO'OO 

100*00 

(1118)  Preparation  of  Bread. — In  the  preparation  of  bread,  the 
floui;  generally  requires  the  addition  of  about  half  its  weight  of 
water,  but  the  proportion  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  flour.  It 
is  the  usual  practice  to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  the  flour  with 
yeast,  salt,  and  lukewarm  water;  after  which  it  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste,  or  dough,  and  put  aside,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°  (21°  C),  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  mass  gradually 
swells  up,  or,  as  the  baker  terms  it,  the  sponge  rises ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  sugar  in  the  dough  is  decomposed  by  the  yeast ;  carbonic 
anhydride  is  set  free  at  all  points  of  the  mixture,  and,  being  im- 
prisoned by  the  tenacious  nature  of  the  dough,  the  gas  causes  it 
to  swell  and  become  porous.  When  the  sponge  is  in  active  fer- 
mentation it  is  thoroughly  kneaded  with  the  remainder  of  the  flour, 
water,  and  salt,  and  set  aside  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  then  kneaded 
a  second  time  and  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  size,  after  which  it  is 
put  into  an  oven  heated  to  a  point  between  450°  and  550°  (232*^ 
and  288^  C.) ;  the  heat  causes  the  imprisoned  gas  to  expand  still 
more,  and  gives  the  Ughtness  of  texture  which  characterizes  good 
bread.  During  the  process  of  baking,  part  of  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled, 117  parts  of  dough,  on  the  average,  yielding  100  of  bread ; 
the  granules  of  starch  become  converted  into  the  pasty  or  gela- 
tinous condition :  the  temperature  of  the  cruinb  never  exceeds 
2ia°,  but  the  external  surface  of  the  loaf  gradually  becomes  dry 
and  hard,  and  losing  a  portion  of  its  chemically  combined  water, 
is  partially  converted  into  a  substance  allied  to  caramel  (108 1), 
thus  forming  the  crust.  The  bread  is  in  this  manner  permanently 
fixed  in  the  shape  which  it  has  acquired.  During  the  baking, 
the  alcohol  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  which  oorre- 
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sponds  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  carbonic  anhydride^  is  expelled. 
Some  years  ago  a  company  was  formed^  in  whose  operations  the 
collection  of  this  spirit  formed  an  important  object.  This  end 
was  attained  by  performing  the  baking  in  closed  ovens,  furnished 
with  a  still-head  for  collecting  and  condensing  the  vapours.  The 
project  was,  however,  soon  abandoned,  and  failed  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  dry  unpalatable 
nature  of  the  bread  produced. 

The  French  frequently  employ  leaven  as  a  ferment  instead  of 
yeast.  Leaven  is  dough  kept  from  a  previous  batch  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  warm  place,  till  it  has  begun  to  undergo  fer- 
mentation  spontaneously.  The  decomposition  which  has  com- 
menced in  the  leaven  spreads  through  the  fresh  mixture  into 
which  it  is  kneaded. 

In  England  a  species  of  unfermented  bread  has  lately  been 
manufactured  to  some  extent ;  in  this  case  also  the  sponginess  is 
given  to  the  dough  by  means  of  carbonic  anhydride,  but  it  is  set 
iree  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  sodic  carbonate — 
common  salt,  a  necessary  ingredient  in  bread,  being  formed  during 
the  reaction ;  and  a  species  of  bread  is  obtained  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  sweeter  than  ordinary  bread,  but  not  so  light.  A 
good  bread  of  this  description  may,  according  to  Pereira,  be  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  materials  in  the  following  proportions : — 
Wheat  flour  7  lb.,  sodic  carbonate  350  to  500  grains,  water  aj- 
pints,  hydrochloric  acid  420  to  560  grains.  The  carbonate  and 
flour  are 'first  intimately  mingled,  and  then  made  into  dough  with 
the  mixture  of  acid  and  water.  If  the  carbonate  be  not  equally 
and  thoroughly  distributed,  it  is  detected  after  the  baking,  by  the 
formation  of  a  yellow  spot  around  any  portions  of  it  that  have 
escaped  neutralization.  An  ingenious  method  of  preparing  un- 
fermented bread  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Dauglish. 
He  forces  gaseous  carbonic  anhydride,  at  a  pressure  of  100  lb. 
upon  the  square  inch,  into  the  water  which  is  to  be  used  in  pre- 
paring the  dough,  and  adds  the  aerated  water  to  the  flour  and 
salt,  effecting  their  intermixture  by  machinery,  whilst  the  whole  is 
retained  under  pressure  in  a  strong  closed  iron  receiver.  The 
dough  is  then  drawn  off  into  pans  or  moulding  baskets,  and  baked 
in  the  usual  way.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  dough 
rises  from  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  which  has 
been  thus  intimately  diffused  through  it. 

Sponginess  and  lightness  of  texture  are  also  sometimes  given 
to  pastry  by  the  employment  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  dough  instead  of  yeast :  on  the  applica- 
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tion  of  heat^  the  salt  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state^  and  by  its 
expansion  mechanically  produces  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  alkaline  nature 
of  the  salt  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the 
paste.  Liebig  has  observed  that  in  certain  cases  the  employment 
of  lime  water  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  may  be  resorted  to  with 
great  advantage.  In  order  to  understand  the  effect  thus  produced, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peculiar  toughness  and  elastic 
quality  possessed  by  the  dough  furnished  from  the  flour  of  certain 
of  the  cerealia,  is  dependent  upon  the  gluten  which  they  contain. 
It  has  been  observed  that  when  gluten  is  kept  in  a  moist  state^  it 
undergoes  a  change  in  properties,  in  consequence  of  which  it  slowly 
loses  its  soft,  elastic,  insoluble  condition,  and  becomes  converted 
into  a  substance  closely  resembling  diastase.  In  this  state  it  acts, 
as  Odling  has  shown,  upon  the  starch  of  the  flour,  causing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  it  to  pass  into  the  form  of  dextrin  and  of 
sugar.  Bread  prepared  from  such  flour  is  sticky,  heavy,  and 
sodden.  The  convertibility  of  good  flour  into  dough,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  depends  upon  the  peculiar  power  which  fresh  gluten 
possesses  of  combining  with  water,  and  of  forming  with  it  a  soft 
tenacious  substance  which  does  not  yield  its  water  to  dry  bodies 
placed  in  contact  with  it.  Gluten,  however,  is  a  very  hygroscopic 
substance,  and  when  flour  is  kept  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time  it  gradually  absorbs  moisture ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
gluten  slowly  undergoes  the  peculiar  change  above  mentioned. 
This  change  in  the  qualities  of  the  gluten  occurs  more  rapidly  in 
rye  flour  than  in  wheat  flour. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Liebig,  that  flour  in  which  the 
gluten  has  undergone  this  partial  change,  may  have  its  original 
qualities  restored  by  the  substitution  of  lime  water  for  common 
water  in  the  preparation  of  bread :  lOO  parts  of  flour  are  to  be 
mixed  with  26  or  27  parts  of  saturated  lime  water,  and  a  suf- 
ficiency of  ordinary  water  must  be  added  to  frimish  dough  of  the 
proper  consistence.  A  given  weight  of  flour,  when  treated  with 
lime  water,  was  found  to  yield  5  or  6  per  cent,  more  bread  than 
when  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  bread  so  obtained  is 
stated  to  be  more  palatable  than  common  bread. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  simple  method  will  supersede  the 
employment  of  alum,  which  is  commonly  resorted  to  by  English 
bakers,  to  whiten  the  bread  and  to  improve  the  tenacity  of  the 
dough  of  inferior  flour.  Even  sidphate  of  copper,  a  still  more 
deleterious  ingredient,  which  in  minute  quantity  exerts  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  dough,  has  been  employed  in  Belgium  and  else- 
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wliere,  for  improving  the  appearance  and  sponginess  of  the  loaf. 
Odling  attributes  the  action  both  of  lime  water  and  of  alum  in  im- 
proving the  whiteness  of  breads  to  its  power  of  preventing  the 
transforming  influence  of  the  altered  gluten  upon  the  starch. 
The  brown  colour  of  so-called  '  brown  ^  and  '  seconds '  bread  has 
been  shown  not  to  be  due,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  to  the 
presence  of  bran ;  for  flour  from  which  all  the  bran  has  been 
carefully  removed  will  yield  a  brown  bread  if  mixed  with  an  in- 
fusion of  malt,  instead  of  with  water.  The  change  of  colour 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  the  partial  conversion  of  starch 
into  dextrin  during  the  fermentation,  and  not  to  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  bran,  which,  indeed,  is 
rather  of  an  orange  than  a  brown  colour.* 

New  and  Stale  Bread. — Newly  baked  bread  exhibits  a  well- 
known  elastic  appearance,  and  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  mois- 
ture, which  renders  it  more  palatable  to  most  persons  than  bread 
which  has  been  kept  for  a  day  or  two,  and  has  become  firmer  and 
drier  in  appearance,  and  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  become 
stale.  It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  this  change  in  properties 
in  bread  which  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  is  owing  to  the 
loss  of  water  by  keeping.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
cramb  of  newly  baked  bread  when  cold,  contains  about  45  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  that  of  stale  bread  contains  almost  exactly  the  same 
proportion.  The  difierence  in  properties  between  the  two  depends 
simply  upon  difference  in  molecular  arrangement.  Boussingaidt 
foimd  that  a  loaf  which  had  been  kept  for  six  days,  though  it  had 
become  very  stale,  had  not  lost  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
when  new.  This  same  loaf  was  then  placed  in  the  oven  for  an 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  acquired  all  the  proper- 
ties and  appearance  of  new  bread,  although  during  the  second 
baking  it  lost  3^  per  cent,  of  water.  In  another  experiment  a 
portion  of  bread  was  enclosed  in  a  tight  case,  to  prevent  loss  of 
water  by  evaporation,  and  allowed  to  become  stale ;  it  was  then 
heated,  and  was  thus  restored  to  the  condition  of  new  bread; 
these  effects  were  produced  alternately,  many  times  in  succession, 
upon  the  same  piece  of  bread :  a  heat  of  about  131°  (55°  C.)  was 
found  to  be  suflScient  to  reconvert  stale  into  new  bread.  Every 
person  who  has  seen  a  thick  slice  of  stale  bread  toasted,  may  have 
satisfied  himself  that  the  crumb  has  during  this  operation  been 
converted  into  the  same  condition  as  that  of  new  bread. 


•  An  iDteresting  report  by  Chevreul,  upon  the  investigations  of  M^ge  Mou- 
ries,  and  upon  a  new  method  of  bread-makmg  which  he  has  founded  upon  them, 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  Compies  Eendus  for  January,  1857. 
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(c)  Lactic  Fermentation. 

(i  1 19)  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  sugar  of  milk  does 
not  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Milk^  if  it  be  kept  in  a  ^fHTm  temperature,  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  converted  into  a  spirituous  liquor,  which  is  in  common  use 
among  the  Tartars,  who  prepare,  it,  under  the  name  of  koumiss, 
from  mares'  milk.  More  commonly,  however,  sugar  of  milk, 
when  allowed  to  ferment,  yields  a  product  of  a  very  diflTerent 
nature ;  lactic  acid  being  formed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  common 
case  of  milk  turning  sour  in  warm  weather.  This  acid  (©jHgOj) 
has  the  same  centesimal  composition  as  sugar  of  milk ;  its  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  being  in  the  proportion  to  form  water :  but  the 
number  of  atoms  contained  in  its  molecule  is  fewer  than  in  that 
of  sugar  of  milk :  and  its  formation  Airnishes  a  good  instance  of 
the  reduction  of  a  complex  body  into  one  of  a  simpler  constitution, 
by  the  process  of  fermentation.  In  this  case,  the  casein  or  curd 
of  the  milk,  which  is  the  basis  of  ordinary  cheese,  acts  as  the 
ferment.  Casein  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  presence  of  acids, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  separated  in  the  form  of  insoluble  flocculi, 
as  soon  as  the  milk  turns  sour.  When  all  the  curd  has  been 
thus  rendered  insoluble,  the  conversion  of  lactose  into  acid  takes 
place  very  slowly;  but  if  the  acid  be  neutralized  by  sodic  car- 
bonate, or  by  chalk,  the  curd  is  redissolved,  and  the  fermentation 
or  transformation  is  renewed  in  its  former  vigour.  No  extrication 
of  gas  nor  absorption  of  oxygen  occurs  during  the  process ;  the 
only  perceptible  change  being  the  gradual  disappearance  of  sugar 
of  milk  and  the  production  of  this  a^id,  attended  with  the  evolu« 
tion  of  a  peculiar  offensive  odour  arising  from  the  decay  of  the 
casein  which  accompanies  the  transformation.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Pasteur,  there  is  a  special  lactic  ferment,  con- 
sisting of  microscopic  vegetable  cells,  which  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  beer  yeast.  These  are  developed  during  the  decom- 
position of  other  animal  matters,  such  as  moistened  bladder,  after 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  certain  time,  and  muscular  and  albu- 
minous tissues,  at  a  pjarticular  stage  of  their  decomposition.  Not 
only  sugar  of  milk,  but  starch,  dextrin,  cane  sugar,  and  gum  pass 
readily  into  lactic  acid  under  the  influence  of  the  ferment  already 
mentioned. 

The  subject  will  be  further  examined  under  the  head  of  lactic 
add  (1310). 
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(d)   Viscous  Fermentation, 

(1120)  Under  certaiD  circumstances^  sugar  becomes  trans* 
formed  into  a  mucilaginous  substance^  unattended  by  any  evolution 
of  gas ;  the  liquid  loses  its  sweet  taste^  and  acquires  a  ropy  con* 
sistence^  as  is  sometimes  observed  when  sweet  wines  are  kept  for 
a  time.  This  mucilaginous  substance  is  insoluble  in  alcohol^  and 
yields  a  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  it  differs  from 
ordmary  gum  in  not  yielding  mucic  acid  when  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  produces  a  precipitate  when 
added  to  such  a  liquid,  and  checks  the  progress  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. This  circumstance  explains  the  fact,  that  red  wines,  which 
contain  a  good  deal  of  astringent  matter  derived  &om  the  husk 
and  stalks  of  the  grape,  are  not  liable  to  become  ropy.  The  ten- 
dency of  a  sweet  liquid  to  become  ropy  is  also  arrested  by  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  alum  in  small  quantities ;  the 
alum  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  ferment  in  an  insoluble 
form. 

It  has  been  found  that  various  substances,  such  as  boiled  yeast, 
or  the  water  in  which  flour  or  rice  has  been  steeped,  speedily  cause 
sugar  to  undergo  this  transformation;  and  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
beet  root,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  analogous  substance,  if  left 
in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days,  passes  spontaneously  into  the 
viscous  state.  A  quantity  of  mannite  is  usually  formed  at  the 
same  time  in  these  cases. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

§  I.    The  Alcohols. 


(iiai)  General  Characters  of  the  Alcohoh. — ^The  term  alcohol 
was  originally  applied  specifically  to  the  volatile  inflammable 
spirituous  liquor,  which  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar ;  but  it  has  since  been  made  generic,  and  is 
HOW  extended  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  possess  chemical  qualities 
analogous  to  those  of  wine  alcohol,  and  which  are  homologues  of 
that  substance.     Indeed,  this  class  of  compounds  has  already 
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afforded  us  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  homo- 
logous groups  (1059). 

The  term  alcohol^  however,  has  received  a  still  fiirther  exten- 
sion, and  it  is  now  applied  to  all  neutral  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  react  directly  upon  the  acids  in 
such  a  manner  that  water  is  eliminated  whilst  ethers  are  produced. 
The  ethers  so  obtained  are  themselves  neutral  compounds  of 
peculiar  constitution,  in  which  an  atom  of  the  typical  hydrogen 
of  the  alcohol  has  been  exchanged  for  the  radicle  of  an  acid. 
Recent  researches  have  indeed  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  alcohols,  including  monobasic,  dibasic,  tribasic, 
and  polybasic  groups,  or  groups  formed  upon  the  type  of  one  atom 

of  water,  tt[^^  two  atoms  tt^[0,  three  atoms  of  water  jj^>  Oj, 

and  so  on.  In  the  monobasic  alcohols  the  remaining  typical 
atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  exchanged  for  a  corresponding  metal, 
or  for  a  monobasic  acid  radicle ;  in  the  dibasic  alcohols,  one  or 
both  of  the  two  remaining  typical  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be 
exchanged  similarly,  and  so  on.  The  monobasic  alcohols  are 
those  which  have  been  longest  known,  and  they  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  important. 

(1122)  Groups  isologous  with  the  Monobasic  Alcohols  and  their 
Derivatives, — The  progress  of  research  into  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  has  disclosed  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  groups  which  bear  a  close  relationship  to  that  of 
the  monobasic  alcohols,  already  adverted  to.  This  relationship, 
however,  is  not  one  of  homology :  the  groups  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  are  isologotbs  (from  iaoq  equal,  \6yoq  a  word)  with  the 
alcohols ;  and  the  compounds  which  constitute  each  of  these  groups 
are  related  to  each  other  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  alcohol  group  with  which  they  are  compared. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  what  are  at  present, 
for  the  most  part,  imaginary  alcohols,  which  nvould  illustrate  the 
successive  terms  of  an  isologous  series ;  the  essential  character  of 
which  is,  that  each  succeeding  term  differs  from  the  one  that 
precedes  it  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  by  Hjj ;  as  for  example : — 


^16^20^ 


^IjllggO 

^m1*28^ 

^18**  26^ 

^16  "56^ 

614HJ4O 

S±l 

G^fi^A^ 

6J4H230 

^la^ao^    • 

OijHjjO 

^14^20^ 

^lal^w^ 

<&C. 

61JH240 

^12^14^ 

6i2HijO 
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Eacli  of  tlie  vertical  columns  displays  anisologous  series^  wlule 
eaclL  of  tlie  horizontal  lines  exhibits  a  series  in  homologous 
succession. 

The  number  of  isologous  groups  actually  known  and  studied 
is  comparatively  small.  Amongst  these  is  a  class  of  compounds 
derived  from  the  essential  oil  of  garlic  {allium  sativum)^  and  con- 
stituting what  has  been  termed  the  allylic  series.  Another  classj 
related  to  the  fragrant  acid  contained  in  gum  benzoin^  is  known 
as  the  benzoic  series  ;  and  a  third  class^  related  to  oil  of  cinnamon^ 
has  been  termed  the  dnnamic  series.  Now^  upon  comparing 
together  the  relations  of  the  different  heterologous  compounds 
composing  each  of  these  three  groups^  it  has  been  found  that  cer- 
tain of  them  bear  to  each  other  relations  similar  to  those  observed 
between  the  heterologous  compounds  derived  from  alcohol.  For 
example^  in  each  of  the  groups  just  mentioned  there  is  a  compound 
indicated  as  the  alcohol  of  the  series ;  there  is  another  which  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  this  body ;  it  has  the  power 
of  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  the  hydro-potassic  sulphite 
(KHSO3),  and  corresponds  in  properties  with  the  aldehyds.  These 
aldehyds  constitute  a  particular  variety  of  the  essential  oils.  It 
has  further  been  observed  that  these  new  aldehyds^  by  combining 
with  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen^  furnish  volatile  adds,  which 
contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen^  and  correspond  to  the  series  of 
volatile  fatty  acids.  The  alcohols  of  these  three  groups  are  not 
homologous  with  ethylic  alcohol ;  for  the  semi-molecule  of  allyl 
(the  hydrocarbon  of  the  allylic  series,  corresponding  to  ethyl) 
contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  less  than  twice  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbon,  whereas  the  semi-molecule  of  ethyl  contains  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  more  than  twice  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon. 
The  semi-molecule  of  the  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzoic  series,  con- 
tains seven  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  twice  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbon ;  and  in  the  cinnamic  hydrocarbon  the  dispro- 
portion is  stiU  greater,  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  falling 
short  by  nine,  of  that  of  twice  the  proportion  of  carbon.  Yet, 
all  these  bodies  in  their  derivatives  present  an  analogy  with  the 
corresponding  derivatives  of  alcohol.  The  allylic,  the  benzoic, 
and  the  cinnamic  series,  are  isoloffoua  with  that  of  alcohol  and 
with  each  other. 

In  the  benzoic  series  the  existence  of  three  homologous  terms 
is  already  indicated  more  or  less  fidly ;  namely,  the  benzoic,  the 
toluic,  and  the  cuminic  series.  In  the  allylic  and  cinnamic  group 
only  a  single   series  is  in  each  case  as  yet  known ;  but  it  can 
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afforded  us  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  homo- 
logous groups  (1059). 

The  term  alcohol^  however,  has  received  a  still  fiirther  exten- 
sion, and  it  is  now  applied  to  all  neutral  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  react  directly  upon  the  acids  in 
such  a  manner  that  water  is  eliminated  whilst  ethers  are  produced. 
The  ethers  so  obtained  are  themselves  neutral  compounds  of 
peculiar  constitution,  in  which  an  atom  of  the  typical  hydrogen 
of  the  alcohol  has  been  exchanged  for  the  radicle  of  an  acid. 
Recent  researches  have  indeed  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  alcohols,  including  monobasic,  dibasic,  tribasic, 
and  polybasic  groups,  or  groups  formed  upon  the  type  of  one  atom 

of  water,  tj[^^  *^^  atoms  tt*[^?  three  atoms  of  water  xj^f  ^3^ 

and  so  on.  In  the  monobasic  alcohols  the  remaining  typical 
atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  exchanged  for  a  corresponding  metal, 
or  for  a  monobasic  acid  radicle ;  in  the  dibasic  alcohols,  one  or 
both  of  the  two  remaining  typical  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be 
exchanged  similarly,  and  so  on.  The  monobasic  alcohols  are 
those  which  have  been  longest  known,  and  they  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  important. 

(iiaa)  Groups  isologous  with  the  Monobasic  Alcohols  and  their 
Derivatives. — The  progress  of  research  into  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  has  disclosed  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  groups  which  bear  a  close  relationship  to  that  of 
the  monobasic  alcohols,  already  adverted  to.  This  relationship, 
however,  is  not  one  of  homology :  the  groups  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  are  isohgous  (from  laoc  equal,  Xoyoc  a  word)  with  the 
alcohols  j  and  the  compounds  which  constitute  each  of  these  groups 
are  related  to  each  other  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  alcohol  group  with  which  they  are  compared. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  what  are  at  present, 
for  the  most  part,  imaginary  alcohols,  which  nifould  illustrate  the 
successive  terms  of  an  isologous  series ;  the  essential  character  of 
which  is,  that  each  succeeding  term  differs  from  the  one  that 
precedes  it  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  by  Hg  ;  as  for  example : — 


61,  H  800 


^wHjoO 


&C. 


^ifiHjio^ 

^j^rlAgO 

^laHjG^ 

^1*1^28^ 

Oj^HjjO 

61JH24O 

©ijHjjO 

^uHj4^ 

Bj^H^gO 

6iiHj40 

6J4HJ30 

^j^HjqO 

^ih^tfi 

6,4H2oO 

^18"  18^ 

OijHjqO 

ej4H,80 

^uH,e0 

^I»lll8^ 

^H^ieO 

^13^14^ 

Ac. 

&c. 

&C. 

6„Hj40 
6„Hj8e 
6i,HigO 

6j2H,40 

OjjHijO 
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Each  of  tlie  vertical  columns  displays  an'isologous  series^  vlule 
each  of  the  horizontal  lines  exhibits  a  series  in  homologous 
succession. 

The  number  of  isologous  groups  actually  known  and  studied 
is  comparatively  small.  Amongst  these  is  a  class  of  compounds 
derived  from  the  essential  oil  of  garlic  {allium  salivum),  and  con- 
stituting what  has  been  termed  the  allylic  series.  Another  classj 
related  to  the  fragrant  acid  contained  in  gum  benzoin^  is  known 
as  the  benzoic  series  ;  and  a  third  class^  related  to  oil  of  cinnamon^ 
has  been  termed  the  cinnamic  series.  Now^  upon  comparing 
together  the  relations  of  the  different  heterologous  compounds 
composing  each  of  these  three  groups^  it  has  been  found  that  cer- 
tain of  them  bear  to  each  other  relations  similar  to  those  observed 
between  the  heterologous  compounds  derived  from  alcohol.  For 
example^  in  each  of  the  groups  just  mentioned  there  is  a  compound 
indicated  as  the  alcohol  of  the  series ;  there  is  another  which  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  this  body ;  it  has  the  power 
of  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  the  hydro-potassic  sulphite 
(KHSOj),  and  corresponds  in  properties  with  the  aldehyds.  These 
aldehyds  constitute  a  particular  variety  of  the  essential  oils.  It 
has  further  been  observed  that  these  new  aldehyds^  by  combining 
with  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen^  furnish  volatile  acids,  which 
contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen^  and  correspond  to  the  series  of 
volatile  fatty  acids.  The  alcohols  of  these  three  groups  are  not 
homologous  with  ethylic  alcohol ;  for  the  semi-molecule  of  ally  I 
(the  hydrocarbon  of  the  allylic  series,  corresponding  to  ethyl) 
contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  less  than  twice  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbon,  whereas  the  semi-molecule  of  ethyl  contains  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  more  than  twice  the  niunber  of  atoms  of  carbon. 
The  semi-molecj^le  of  the  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzoic  series,  con- 
tains seven  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  twice  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbon ;  and  in  the  cinnamic  hydrocarbon  the  dispro- 
portion is  still  greater,  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  falling 
short  by  nine,  of  that  of  twice  the  proportion  of  carbon.  Yet, 
aU  these  bodies  in  their  derivatives  present  an  analogy  with  the 
conesponding  derivatives  of  alcohol.  The  allylic,  the  benzoic, 
and  the  cinnamic  series,  are  isologous  with  that  of  alcohol  and 
with  each  other. 

In  the  benzoic  series  the  existence  of  three  homologous  terms 
is  already  indicated  more  or  less  fully ;  namely,  the  benzoic,  the 
tolnic,  and  the  cuminic  series.  In  the  allylic  and  cinnamic  group 
only  a  single   series  is  in  each  case  as  yet  known ;  but  it  can 
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scarcely  be  doubted  that  other  homologous  series  of  each  of  these 
varieties  of  alcohol  will  be  found.      * 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  general  rela- 
tions of  these  groups  to  each  other ;  and  it  will  also  indicate  the 
analogy  of  the  compounds  which  they  form  with  corresponding 
compounds  in  the  comprehensive  family  to  which  ethylic  alcohol 
belongs : — 

Table  of  Isologov^  Groups. 


(a)  Compounds  of  the  Ethylic  Series, 


Hjdrooarbon. 


(^iiH^+i)t 


Eth7l. 


Oxide. 


(e,H„+i),e 


Ether. 


Chloride. 


^iiH|»+iCl 


AlecAoL 


Aldehyd. 


6|^Hsj|+iH0  :  6||H2fi~|0,H 


H  jdrochlor.  ether. 


Alcohol. 


Aoetio  aldehyd. 


VobUleeoid. 


^»Hii|0, 


<b)  Compounds  of  the  AUylie  Series, 


AIi7l. 


(e,H,^i),e 


Oxide  of  aUjl. 


(6,H.),e 


e«H,^,ci 


Chloride  of  all  jl. 


^»H|i»_iHO 


Allylio  alcohol. 


€'j|Hj««50,H 


Acrolein. 


Acetic  acid. 


(c)  Compounds  of  the  Benzoic  Series. 


(e,Hi«-7),e 


^i|Ht»-7^. 


6||Hj»-.yH0 


^»Hjfi-oO,H 


Aorjlie  aoid. 


^jiHsn-s^t 


(4) 


Chloride  of 
bensoeDe. 


Benioio  alcohol. 


e.H^HO 


Caminio  Alcohol. 


Oil  of  bitter 
almondi. 


Oil  of  Cumin. 


Benxoicacid. 

Toluio  Aeid. 
Caminio  Add. 


(d)  Compounds  of  the  Cinnamic  Series, 


^«^f»-«^^ 


Styrone. 

e,H,He 


Oil  of  Cinnamon. 


Cinnamic  acid, 


(1123)  Poly  ad  Alcohols. — In  addition  to  the  various  alcohols 
of  which  we  have  spokeui  and  which  are  all  monobasic^  and  formed 

upon  the  type  tt[^>  we  meet  with  others  of  more  complicated 
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H  ")         H  ^ 

constitution,  formed  upon  the  types  of  „2^  O3,  and  Tj^f^s^  aiid  of 

some  higher  multiples  of  HjjO.  Chevreul,  when  he  published'  his 
masterly  researches  upon  the  fatty  bodies,  pointed  out  the  analogy 
between  the  fixed  oils  and  fats,  and  the  compound  ethers ;  when 
under  the  influence  of  bases  the  fats  undergo  saponification,  they 
are  decomposed  with  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water  into 
a  fisttty  acid,  and  into  glycerin,  a  body  which  in  this  respect  presents 
an  analogy  with  alcohol :  but  he  did  not  see  the  precise  difference 
between  the  fats  and  fixed  oils  and  the  compound  ethers ;  and 
the  completeness  of  the  parallel  has  only  recently  been  established, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two  pointed  out.  Berthelot,  by 
synthetic  experiments  (1240)  has  shown  that  the  neutral  fats  are 
derived  from  three  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid,  and  one  atom  of 
glycerin;  glycerin  being  in  fact  a  triad  alcohol,  and  present- 
ing a  constitution  which  has  its  representative  among  the  acids, 
in  the  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 

Stearin  {G^H^^  ^i8^86^«)*  ^^^  instance,  consists  of 

stearin.  Bte«rio  add.  Glyeeriii. 

And  if  glycerin  be  a  triad  alcohol,  the  composition  of  glycerin 
and  that  of  stearin  may  be  represented  as  follows,  on  the  type  of 
3  molecules  of  water : — 

Water.'  Gljcerin.  Steailii. 


(e,H,) 
H, 


,  3  ' 


Intermediate  between  this  triad  alcohol,  glycerin,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  this  series  at  present  known,  is  a  series  of  dyad  or  dia- 
tomic alcohols,  the  glycols,  the  existence  of  which  was  inferred  by 
Wurtz,  and  which  by  synthetic  operations  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering. They  are  purely  artificial  bodies  obtained  firom  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  defiant  gas  series  (1213). 

The  glycols  yield  compound  ethers  which  are  derived  from  two 
atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid  and  one  of  the  glycol,  so  that  they  may 
be  represented  as  formed  on  the  type  of  two  molecules  of  water — 

Water. 


or  6jjHgOg         ;  ^8^4>  ^  ^jH^Oj, 
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In  the  case  of  glycerin  the  triad  radicle  (GgHg)"'  which  it 
contains  impresses  its  character  upon  the  compound ;  whilst  in  the 
glycols  the  dyad  hydrocarbon  (OgHJ''  or  one  of  its  homologues 
imparts  a  dibasic  constitution  to  the  body. 

The  active  study  of  the  compounds  of  which  glycerin  and 
glycol  are  the  representatives^  is  daily  bringing  to  light  a  multi- 
tude of  new  bodies^  and  rapidly  extending  our  views  upon  the 
constitution  of  many  organic  bodies  of  very  complicated  com- 
position.- 


'Typ'gj 


6    MonaUymic  Alcohola  and  DerivcUivea. 


HjdrooKrbon. 


Bth«r. 


Aldehyd.        Aeid. 


Compomd  flth«r. 


Ethyl. 


EthyHo. 


Bthylio  Ether. 


Acetic. 


Aoetie. 


Acetic  Ether. 


6,H,6,H,0, 


Trityl. 


Tritylic. 


Propionic. 


Propionio. 


Btl^l  propioiwt^i 

/ • . 


yypej; 


6,    Diatomic  Alcohols  and  Derivatives. 


Ethylene. 


OlyooL 


Ethylene  oxide. 
Monethyl-glycoL 

/ * X 

Diethyl-glycol. 
^ ^ , 


Olyoxal. 


Olyoolio. 

Olyoxalio. 

Oxalic 


Glyoolio  hydroaoetate. 


Glycolio  diaoat. 

, A ^ 


Tritylena. 

(3)'eA 


Trityl- 
glycol. 


Not  yet 
formed. 


Wanting. 
Malonic. 


Trityl-glyool  l^droaoet, 

Trityl-g^ool  diaoet. 
/ * ^ 


H  ) 


(3)(e,Hj,? 


Glycerin. 


Glyceric  ether. 

Ethylin. 

/ ' , 

Diefhylin. 


Not  yet 
formed. 


Glyceric. 
Tartronic. 


Monaoetin. 


Diaoeiin. 


Triaoetin. 


^»B[„  3  0,H,O, 
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For  example^  it  appears  to  be  very  probable  that  mannite  and 
the  sugars  are  polyatomic  alcohob,  mannite^  and  possibly  glucose, 
being  hezatomic  (1244) : — 


H:h  =  ^'^h  ■■■  *•«:!«. 


Each  polyatomic  alcohol  has  its  hydrocarbon  radicle^  its  corre- 
sponding ethers,  its  aldehyds,  and  its  adds ;  and  all  these  hetero^ 
logons  derivatiyes  from  the  alcohol  are  themselves,  like  it,  poly* 
atomic.  A  general  idea  of  the  very  numerous  bodies  which  are 
correlated  by  this  view  maybe  formed  from  an  examination  of  the 
preceding  table. 

Although  many  of  these  polyatomic  alcohols  are  artificial 
bodies,  yet  the  study  of  this  class  of  compounds  presents  high  at- 
tractions to  the  chemist,  as  it  is  amongst  these  substances  that 
many  of  the  most  interesting  and  extensively  diffused  natural 
compounds  occur,  as,  for  instance,  the  sugars,  the  diflTerent  forms 
of  mannite,  glycerin,  and  all  its  compounds  in  the  natural  fats  and 
fixed  oils. 

(A.)  MoNATOMic  oa  Monad  Alcohols. 

(1124)  General  Methods  of  Preparation. — i.  The  monatomic 
alcohols  homologous  with  ordinary  alcohols  are  usually  formed  by 
a  process  of  fermentation  from  sugar,  as  occurs  with  ethylic,  tri- 
tylic,  tetrylic,  amyUc,  and  hexylic  alcohol.  a.  Some,  however, 
are  procured  by  destructive  distillation,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
wood  spirit.  3.  Others  are  obtained  by  treating  certain  fetty 
bodies  with  caustic  potash,  as  in  the  process  of  obtaining  octylic, 
laurylic,  cetyUc,  ceryUc,  and  melissyUc  alcohols.  4.  Certain  of  the 
alcohols  may  also  be  formed  synthetically  by  dissolving  the  dyad 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  ethylene  and  tritylene,  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
diluting  the  liquid  and  then  distilling.      For  example : — 

BUiyleM.      Bnlph.  mUL  AloohoL  SolplLadd. 

5.  They  may  also  be  obtained  by  causing  a  hydrocarbon  of  the 
ethylene  series  (1209),  to  combine  with  ahydracid,  and  then  de- 
composing the  compound  so  obtained  by  long  continued  exposure 
to  the   action   of  caustic   potash.       Berthelot  has  in  this  way 
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obtained  triiylic^  amylic^  octylic^  and  cetylic  alcohols^  by  the 
reaction  shown  in  the  equations  which  follow* : — 

Tritylane,  Trityl  chloride. 

e^i^  +  HCl  =  GjH^Cl,   and 

Trityl  chloride.  Tritylic  alcohol 

OjHyCl  +  KHO  =  OgHgO  +  KCl. 

A  more  perfect  reaction  may  be  effected  by  subjecting  the 
chloride  to  potassic  or  argentic  acetate^  and  then  distilling  with 
caustic  potash  the  acetic  ether  so  obtained ;  for  example  : — 

*  Methyl  chloride.      Sflyer  acetate.  Me^l  aoetate. 

eHjCl  +  AgGgHjOj  =  AgCl  +  eH^e^Hs^y  and 

Methyl  acetate.  Potaeaie  acetate.      MethyUo  aloohol. 

©Hj^OgHjOg  +  KHO  ^  K^Og-'^s^a  "t*  OH|pHO. 

6.  Another  method  practised  by  Wurtz  consists  in  treating  the 
aldehyds  with  nascent  hydrogen,  by  acting  upon  them  in  the 
presence  of  water  with  an  amalgam  of  sodium;  direct  union 
between  two  atoms  (one  molecule)  of  hydrogen  and  one  molecule 
of  aldehyd  then  occurs  ;  as  for  instance : — 

Aldehyd.  Alcohol 

OgH^O  +  Hg  ^  GgHgOl 

7.  It  is  usually  stated  that  it  is  possible  to  decompose  one 
of  the  alcoholic  derivatives  of  ammonia  (1373)  by  nitrous  add. 
If  ammonia  be  gently  warmed  with  nitrous  add,  two  atoms  of 
water  are  liberated  and  two  of  nitrogen — 

(H)  HgN  +  HNeg=2Hge+Ng; 

and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  instead  of  ammonia  an 
atom  of  an  alcohol  base  in  which  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  molecule  of  ammonia  is  displaced  by  an  alcohol  radicle, 
such  as  ethyl,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  in  one  of  the  two  atoms  of 
water  formed  in  the  reaction  will  be  displaced  by  ethyl,  and  conse- 
quently an  atom  of  alcohol  will  be  formed  in  its  place :  e.  g, — 

Bthylift.  Kitroos  Aeid.  Alcohol 

(egHgiHgN  +  HNOg  =  HgO  +  '(^]^)He  +  Ng. 


•  Wariz  has  Bhown  that  the  higher  terms  of  the  alcohols  ohtained  hy  these 
methods  are  not  identical  jrith  the  alcohols  obtained  by  fermentation,  but  only 
iMmerio  with  them  (1201). 
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The  method  answers  with  aniline^  which  is  thus  converted  into 
carbolic  acid ;  but  it  does  not  answer  with  the  true  alcohol  bases. 

Properties. — ^The  alcohols  present  themselves  in  the  form  of 
liquids  or  solids  which  are  lighter  than  water.  The  lower  terms  of 
the  series  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  they  become  less  soluble  as 
the  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases,  the  higher  terms 
becoming  successively  more  viscid  and  oily,  whilst  those  which 
are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
resemble  the  fats  in  appearance.  The  lower  terms  may  be  vola- 
tilized without  experiencing  decomposition.  The  boiling  point  of 
each  alcohol  is  about  72°  (40^  C.)  lower  than  that  of  the  fatty 
acid  which  it  yields  by  oxidation. 

The  following  table  coiltains  most  of  the  bodies  at  present 
known,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  substances  homologous  with 
vinic  alcohol ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  science  progresses 
this  list  will  be  extended,  and  that  ultimately  an  alcohol  will  be 
found  corresponding  to  each  term  of  the  series  of  the  volatile  acids 
represented  by  the  general  formula,  GJS.^O^. 


AloobolB. 

FormaU. 

Speoiilo  OntTity. 

Vapour. 

RelTwt. 

H=i. 

Boiling  Point. 

e*H,ii+,e, 

Liquid. 

Vapour. 

"   °F. 

•c.  ^ 

1.  Wood  spirit,  or  me-  ) 

thylic  alcohol   .      \ 

2.  Spirit  of  wine,  or 

ethylic  alcohol  .      ) 

3.  Tritylic,or  propylic . 

4.  Tetrylic,  or  butylic  . 

5.  Foascl  oil,  or  amylic 
0.  Hexylic,  or  csproic  . 

7.  Heptvlic    .    .    .     . 

8.  Octylic,  or  caprrlic  . 
12.  Laurvlic  alcohol  .     . 
16.  Ethal,  or  cetylic  .    . 
27.  Cerotin,  or  cerylic    . 
30.  Melissin,  or  meliasylic 

e  H,e 
e,Hee 

0*798 

0*7938 

0-817 

0*8032 

0-8184 

0-833 
0*819 
0-823 

I*I2 

1-6133 

2*02 
2-589 

3*147 
3'53 

45 

16 

23 

30 
37 
44 

1 

149*9 

173 
206 

356 

655 

78-3 

96-7 

ui'7 

i3»'o 
148-154 
1767 
1800 

The  formula  of  each  of  these  substances,  it  will  be  seen,  con- 
tains one  atom  of  oxygen,  combined  with  quantities  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  always  ex- 
ceeds by  two,  twice  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon.  The  mon- 
atomic  alcohols  may  all  be  regarded  as  compound  oxides  of  hydro- 
gen and  of  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon,  of  which  the  general  formula  is 

6-H„.^,,  or  as  formed  from  a  molecule  of  water  rrfO   in  which 


■'»"2ji  +  1> 


hI' 


one-half  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  an  equivalent  of 
a  hydrocarbon ;  they  retain  therefore  but  a  single  atom  of  typical 
8  N 
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hydrogen ;  ordinary  alcohol  being  represented  npon  tliis  view  as 

G  H  ^ 
*TT  ^  [O.     The  typical  atom  of  hydrogen  admits  of  being  displaced 

by  potassium^  sodium^  and  other  metallic  bodies,  and  under  cer- 
tain drcnmstances  by  a  second  equivalent  of  a  hydrocarbon  either 
identical  with  or  analogous  to  the  first,  thus  giving  rise  either  to  a 
simple  or  to  a  mixed  ether  (i  139),  or  it  may  be  displaced  by  an  add 
radicle,  in  which  case  a  compound  ether  is  formed.  The  general  for- 
mula of  an  alcohol,  therefore,  may  be  represented  as  Gn^9»+9^9  ^^ 
(€,H^^j)HO.  Notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  thus  displacing 
hydrogen  in  definite  quantity  fix)m  the  molecule  of  alcohol  by  so- 
diimi  or  potassium,  the  alcohols  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  acids, 
fi-om  which  class  of  compounds  they'differ  in  a  marked  manner. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  difierences  between  an  alcohol  and 
an  add  consists  in  the  fact  that  an  alcohol  is  convertible  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  add  into  a  hydrochloric  ether,  with  elimi* 
nation  of  water :  whilst  a  reaction  exactly  the  reverse  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  the  adds ;  for  the  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicles  are 
decomposed  by  water  into  the  free  acid  and  hydrochloric  add ; 
as  for  example : — 

AtoohoL  Bthjlehloride. 

GgHgHO+Ha    =    OgHga    +    H,e. 

AMtyl  dhloride.  Aoetio  add. 

ejjHjOci  -f  HjjO  =    He^HjO,  -i-   hcl 

The  reactions  by  which  a  passage  is  effected  from  one  series 
to  a  higher  or  lower  term  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  an  atom 
of  carbon  are  particularly  interesting :  for  example,  the  addition 
of  carbon,  as  in  the  passage  from  the  ethylic  to  the  tritylic  series, 
may  be  effected  as  follows,  by  acting  on  sodium  ethyl  with  car- 
bonic anhydride  (1184) : — 

Sodium  ethyL  Sodio  propionate. 

Nae^H,.  +  ee,  =  nI^h^. 

Methyl  iodide,  by  exchange  of  cyanogen  for  iodine,  furnishes 
methyl  cyanide,  which  is  identical  with  acetonitrile : — 

ICethyliodid*.  Methyl  ayanide. 

eHjT  +  KON  =  KI  +  ei^eN  (or  (e,H,)''T^; 

and  acetonitrile,  by  the  process  of  Mendius,  digesting  it  with 
zinc  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  add,  furnishes  hydiro- 
chlorate  of  ethylia,  from  which,  by  distillation  with  caustic  potash^ 
the  base  ethylia  is  isolable. 
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The  researches  of  Kolbe  (Liebig^s  Annal.  cxxxii.  102)^  of  But- 
lerow^  and  others^  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  homologous 
terms  of  the  alcohols  and  their  derivatives  are  all  referable  to 
the  methylic  alcohol,  ordinary  alcohol  being  wood  spirit  containing 
an  atom  of  methyl  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  methyl ;  and  each  successive  term  being  produced  by  the  sub- 
stitution successively  for  the  same  atom  of  hydrogen  of  an  atom 
of  ethyl,  trityl,  tetzyl,  &c.,  in  the  original  molecule  of  wood 
spirit : — * 

Wood  spirit e(H)Hj,He 

Alcohol e(eH5)HyHe 

TrityHc  alcohol e{B^li^)U^Be 

TetryUc  alcohol e(e3H^)H3,HO 

Amyhc  alcohol e(e^H,)HjpHe 

Alcohols  formed  on  this  type  Kolbe  terms  primary  alcohols,  these 
being  the  ordinary  or  true  alcohols. 

By  the  substitution  of  another  atom  of  an  alcoholic  radicle 
for  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  original  atom  of  methyl, 
a  new  set  of  alcohols,  termed  by  Kolbe  secondary  alcohols,  may  be 
obtained ;  and  by  a  substitution  of  the  third  atom  of  l^ydrogen  in 
methyl  by  an  alcohol  radicle,  tertiary  alcohols  would  be  obtained, 
as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  formulae : — 

v^i»i  Ai«»hn]  B^l  Aloobol  FriAdert  Aloohd  BaU«fOw»«  Alcohol 

JMbylAlcolML  (Primary).  (SeoondMy).  (TectiMy).      • 


HI 

H 

H 


eHj 
€^He;       H 
H 


en,]  en,] 


At  present  only  one  secondary  alcohol  is  known  with  certainty : 
this  is  isomeric  with  tritylic  alcohol,  and  was  obtained  by  Friedel 
by  acting  upon  acetone  (1259)  ^*^  nascent  hydrogen;  and  but 
one  tertiary  alcohol  is  known ;  this  is  isomeric  with  tetrylic  alco- 


*  The  bomology  of  the  normal  alcohols  if  explained  by  Kolbe  and  by  Butle- 
TOW  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  radicles  ethyl^  tntyl,  tetrvU  amyl,  <&o.,  are  each 
formed  from  methyl  by  Buooesaive  substitations  of  methj^I  6H(  for  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  within  the  methyl  gronp;  as  for  instance^ 

Methyl    =    €(H)H, 
Ethyl      =:    e(eH,)H, 

Trityi    =  e(ereHjHjH, 

Tetryl      =    6(e[e(eHjlUH,)H, 
Amyl      =    e(e[€(e[6Hja[JfljH0H, 

each  aoooesaive  gronp  of  methvl  which  is  introduced  becoming  methylated  by 
soccessiTe  iBbatitotion  of  a  fresh  atom  of  methyl  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

n2 
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hoi,  it  was  obtained  by  Butlerow  by  acting  upon  the  product  of 
zinc-methyl  (1182)  on  acetyl-chloride  (1266)  with  water. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  if  not  all  the  pseudo- 
alcohols  of  Wurtz  (1201)  when  more  fully  examined  will  be 
found  to  be  referable  to  the  secondary  or  to  the  tertiary  group. 

The  true  alcohols  by  partial  oxidation  lose  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  then  famish  aldehyds ;  and  these  bodies,  by  the 
further  absorption  of  oxygen,  yield  acids ;  the  latter  contain  the 
same  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  as  the  alcohol  from  which  they 
were  procured,  but  two  atoms  less  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom 
more  of  oxygen  than  the  alcohol;  [vide  table,  page  40).  The 
potassium  salts  of  these  fatty  acids  may  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  alcohol  with  caustic  potash :  ethylic  alcohol,  for  in- 
stance, yields  an  acetate  of  the  basyl  whilst  hydrogen  es- 
capes : — 

Alcohol.  Potaaaio  acetoto. 

ejfe^  -f  KHO  =  Ke^i^e,  -h  an,. 

The  alcohols  are  further  characterized  by  yielding,  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  dehydrating  compounds,  a  class  of 
substances  termed  ethers,  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  alcohols, 
minus  i^  HjOj  though,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained  (1139), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  does  not  truly  represent  the 
mode  of  their  formation.  By  a  still  more  complete  dehydration 
the  alcohols  give  rise  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefine  series 

(1125)  I .  Wood  Spirit  ;  Methylic  Alcohol^  or  Pyroxylic  Spirit 
(6H4O  or  C^fir^i'^)*  ^P'  9^'  0/  %^^rf  «^  3^^  0-8179;  ^/ 
vapour  I -1 2;  Rel,  wt.  16;  Boiling  pt,  149° '9  (65° '50.) — Wood 
spirit  is  the  alcohol  of  the  methylic  series,  which  derives  its  name, 
not  very  appropriately,  from  ^iOv,  wine.  This  alcohol  has  not  as  yet 
been  procured  by  any  process  of  fermentation ;  it  is  found  amongst 
the  volatile  products  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood  at  a  high  temperature  in  closed  vessels,  accompanied  by  a 
large  quantity  of  impure  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  ammonium,  methyl 
acetate,  tarry  matter,  and  various  hydrocarbons.  It  has  also 
been  obtained  artificially  by  Berthelot,  by  acting  upon  marsh 
gas  by  chlorine,  and  decomposing  the  chloride  thus  obtained 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  potash:  OHjCl  +  KHO  becoming 
eH^O  +  KCl. 

Purification. — In  order  to  isolate  methylic  alcohol,  the  crude 
products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  are  rectified  by  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  and  the  product  is  distilled  from  quicklime,  which 
retains  the  acetic  acid,  the  water,  and  tarry  matter.     The  wood 
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naphtha  of  commerce  is  simply  rectified  from  chalk :  as  thus  pre- 
pared it  is  a  mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  methylic  alcohol  and 
methyl  acetate^  with  certain  oily  hydrocarbons  insoluble  in  water, 
and  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  mixture  with  water.  In 
order  to  free  it  from  these  impurities  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  hours ;  any  oily  matters  which  may  have  risen  to  the  surface 
are  removed^  and  it  is  then  distilled ;  the  alkali  decomposes  the  me- 
thyl acetate,  usually  present  in  large  quantity,  and  forms  potassic 
acetate  whilst  wood  spirit  is  produced ;  after  this  it  may  be  in  great 
measure  deprived  of  water  by  adding  potassic  carbonate  as  long  as 
it  is  dissolved :  the  upper  stratum  of  liquid  is  then  decanted  and  may 
be  saturated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which  forms  with  pyroxylic 
spirit  a  compound  not  decomposable  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water ;  the  mixture  is  subjected  in  a  retort  to  the  heat  of  a  steam- 
bath^  and  the  volatile  portions,  containing  acetone  and  methylic 
acetal,  are  thus  expelled.  The  residue,  which  retains  the  wood 
spirit,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  by  which  the 
spirit  is  displaced  from  its  combination  with  the  chloride;  and 
on  renewing  the  application  of  heat,  methylic  alcohol,  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  passes  over ;  a  second  rectification  from  quicklime 
famishes  it  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Wohler  obtains  wood  spirit  in  a  pure  state  more  readily  by 
converting  it  first  into  methyloxalic  ether  {1169)  which  being  a 
solid  may  be  purified  by  crystallization;  when  this  ether  is 
simply  distilled  with  water  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and 
wood  spirit :  the  latter  may  then  be  rectified  from  quicklime,  by 
which  means  it  is  obtained  pure  and  in  the  anhydrous  form. 

Properties, — ^Wood  spirit  is  a  limpid,  inflammable,  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  penetrating  spirituous  odour,  and  a  disagreeable  burn- 
ing taste ;  the  empyreumatic  smell  commonly  observed  is  due  to 
impurities  in  the  product.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0798  at  68^ 
(20®  C).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all  pro- 
portions. After  it  has  been  mixed  with  water  the  two  liquids  oc- 
cupy less  bulk  than  when  separate.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  pale  flame,  furnishing  carbonic  anhydride  and  water. 
When  pure  it  does  not  reduce  the  mercurous  nitrate  if  mixed 
with  its  solution.  Methylic  alcohol  mixes  readily  with  the 
essential  oils,  and  dissolves  many  fatty  bodies  and  resins  with 
facility.  Its  principal  application  in  the  arts,  as  crude  wood 
naphtha,  is  founded  upon  its  power  of  dissolving  the  resins, 
which,  when  thus  dissolved,  are  employed  as  varnishes.  A  solu- 
tion of  shell-lac  and  other  resins  in  wood  naphtha,  is  extensively 
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used  for  stifFening  the  basis  of  silk  hats.  The  hydrates  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  wood  spirit^  but  they  immediately  colour  it 
brown.  Ure  used  this  reaction  as  a  means  of  discovering  small 
quantities  of  pyroxylic  spirit  when  mixed  with  alcohol^  since 
alcohol  is  not  thus  altered  in  colour  until  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  wood  spirit,  forming 
with  it  a  crystallizable  compound^  Ba0^2  6H^O ;  and  many  salts 
form  definite  compounds  with  it ;  that  with  chloride  of  calcium 
(OaCl2>46H^O)  crystallizing  in  six-sided  tables. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  when  alcohol  is  submitted 
to  a  gradual  and  incomplete  oxidation,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
operation  is  aldehyd  (1249),  ^bich  passes,  by  further  oxidation, 
into  acetic  acid.  Now,  wood  spirit  may  in  like  manner  be  sub- 
jected to  partial  oxidation,  imder  the  influence  of  finely  divided 
platinum;  and  though  the  difTerent  stages  of  the  process  have 
been  less  satisfactorily  investigated  than  those  which  occur  with 
ordinary  alcohol,  it  appears  that  an  intermediate  substance  is 
formed,  which,  like  aldehyd,  has  the  power  of  reducing  the  salts 
of  silver;  and  finally,  a  strong  solution  of  formic  acid  is  pro- 
duced. This  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  methylic 
series  that  the  acetic  does  to  the  ethylic  series : — 

Aloohd.  Aoetio  Mid. 

Wood  apirit.  Formio  Mid. 

This  method,  however,  is  not  an  advantageous  one  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  formic  acid,  since  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  oxidation 
from  going  a  stage  further,  and  converting  the  formic  acid  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water : — 

Ponnio  Aoid. 

aGHgOj+^a  =  aHje-haeOg. 

When  wood  spirit  is  heated  moderately  with  soda-lime,  formiate 
of  the  basyl  is  produced,  and  hydrogen  is  liberated : — 

Wood  spirit.  Sodk  formiAte. 

GH~e-hNaHe    =    NaieHe,-h2H,. 

If  caustic  potash  be  employed  instead  of  soda-lime,  potassic 
oxalate  is  formed,  whilst  a  large  evolution  of  hydrogen  occurs : — 

Wood  ipirit.  Potaitio  ojmL 
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(ii25)  2.  Alcohol  ;  Ethylic  or  Vinie  Alcohol;  Spmi  of  Wine 
(ejHgO  or  C4HjOj=46).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  at  32^  0815;  of 
vapour  i'6i33;  ReL  wt.  23;  Boiling  pt.  173°  (78*3°  C.) — Alcohol 
ia  a  colourless  volatile  inflammable  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  well- 
known  spirituous  odour,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste*  When  pure 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  07938  at  60^.  It  has  never  been 
frozen,  though  at  a  temperature  of — i6d°  ( — no®  C.)  it  becomes 
viscid.  When  taken  in  small  quantities  in  a  diluted  form  it  fur- 
nishes a  useful  and  well-known  stimulant,  forming  the  basis  of 
all  fermented  liquors.  In  large  quantities  it  produces  intoxica- 
tion, and  acts  as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison,  frequently  occa- 
sioning fatal  results  when  taken  in  a  concentrated  state  and  in 
excess. 

Alcohol  furnishes  a  cleanly  and  valuable  fuel  to  the  chemist : 
it  emits  a  high  temperature  during  its  combustion,  and  deposits 
no  soot  upon  cold  bodies  which  are  introduced  into  its  flame. 
When  burned  in  air  it  emits  but  little  light,  and  is  wholly  con- 
verted into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water :  two  volumes,  or  one 
molecule,  of  alcohol  vapour,  for  complete  combustion  requires 
three  times  its  bulk,  or  six  volimies,  of  oxygen;  €,HgO  +  305= 
2  60g+3HjO.  When  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  transmitted 
through  red-hot  tubes  it  is  decomposed.  The  products  vary 
according  to  the  temperature  employed;  at  low  temperatures, 
olefiant  gas,  marsh  gas,  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  acetylene  are 
formed;  and  at  higher  temperatures  naphthaUn;  whilst  at  a 
bright*  red  heat  carbon  is  deposited,  and  free  hydrogen  produced. 
By  gradual  oxidation  alcohol  yields  amongst  other  bodies,  aldehyd 
and  acetic  acid  (1250).  With  nitric  add  it  furnishes  nitrous 
ether,  glyoxal,  glyoxaUc  acid  (1299  note),  with  gly colic  (1308)  and 
oxalic  acids. 

When  alcohol  is  exposed  in  its  concentrated  form  to  the 
atmosphere  it  attracts  moisture  like  sulphuric  acid ;  and  like  this 
compound,  when  mixed  with  water,  it  emits  heat  and  contracts  in 
bulk,  though  to  a  considerably  less  extent ;  the  observed  density  of 
the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  therefore  greater  than  its  calcu- 
lated mean  density.  According  to  Eudberg,  the  condensation  is 
greatest  when  53739  measures  of  alcohol  and  49*836  of  water 
are  mixed  at  59®  (1  j®  C.) :  these  proportions  correspond  to 
GjHjO+3  HjO;  when  cooled  again  to  59°,  this  mixture  occupies 
only  100  measures  instead  of  103*575,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*927. 
From  the  importance  of  alcohol  as  an  exciseable  article,  great 
labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  means  for  readily  determining 
its  percentage  in  spirituous  liquors.   The  method  in  common  use 
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for  distilled  spirits  consists  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  by 
means  of  a  sensitive  hydrometer^  and  tables  have  been  constracted 
for  showing  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  mixtures  of  various 
densities.  In  these  cases  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
temperature,  since  slight  differences  in  this  particular  make  a 
material  variation  in  the  density.  The  term  proof  spirit,  in  con- 
stant use  among  the  excise,  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(58  George  III.)^  to  be  "such  as  shall  at  the  temperature  of 
51®  F.  (io°*5  C.)  weigh  exactly  twelve  thirteenth  parts  of  an  equal 
measure  of  distilled  water/'  It  consists  of  water  5076,  alcohol 
49*24  by  weighty  and  indicates  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*920  at  do^ 
(Drinkwater,  0*91984).  The  term  derives  its  origin  from  the 
rude  method  of  proof  formerly  in  use,  in  which  gunpowder  was 
moistened  with  the  spirit  of  wine  to  be  tried,  and  the  alcohol 
ignited ;  if  it  fired  the  powder  it  was  said  to  be  over  proof,  but  if 
the  spirit  burned  off  and  left  the  powder  damp,  it  was  considered 
to  be  under  proof;  the  weakest  spirit  capable  of  thus  firing  powder 
had  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  0*920.*  Every  additional  0*5  per  cent, 
of  absolute  alcohol  above  0*920  is  said  to  be  one  degree  over 
proof. 

Alcohol  is  a  solvent  of  great  value  to  the  chemist.  It  usually 
exerts  but  little  chemical  action  upon  the  bodies  which  it  dissolves, 
and  owing  to  its  volatility  it  is  easily  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat, 
leaving  the  substances  which  it  previously  held  in  solution,  in  a 
pure  state.  Alcohol  dissolves  many  of  the  gases  freely ;  some  of 
them,  as  for  instance,  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  cyanogen,  and  the  hydrocarbons,  are 
dissolved  by  it  more  readily  than  by  water.  Iodine  and  bromine 
are  also  readily  soluble  in  it,  but  their  solutions  gradually  un- 
dergo decomposition,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  iodine 
and  bromine  upon  the  alcohol.  Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  smaU 
quantities  of  phosphorus  and  of  sulphur.  The  alkaline  sulphides, 
as  well  as  caustic  potash  and  soda,  are  soluble  in  it  to  a  very 
lai^e  extent ;  and  ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by  it  nearly  as 
readily  as  by  water ;  but  it  does  not  dissolve  the  carbonates  of 
these  alkalies.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda 
act  powerfully  as  reducing  agents  upon  many  metallic  solutions, 
such  as  those  of  platinum ;  they  gradually  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  become  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  resinoid 
substance,  the  resin   of  aldehyd.     When  dropped   upon   fused 


*  In  the  Appendix  two  tables  of  the  strength  of  alcohol  at  different  specific 
gravities  will  be  found. 
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caustic  potash^  alcohol  is  decomposed^  hydrogen  is  evolved^  and 
potassic  acetate  is  produced,  e^U^e  +  KUe=2K^'^Ke^^^Br 
Sodium  or  potassium  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  power- 
fully alkaline  substance,  sodic,  or  potassic  ethylate,  a6jHgO-f 
Naj=a  OjHjNaO+Hg.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol 
yields  sulphovinic  acid,  ether,  or  defiant  gas,  according  to  the 
temperature  employed  and  the  proportions  used. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  chlorine  (1174)  and  of  sulphuric 
and  other  acids  (i  133),  as  well  as  of  sodium  and  other  metals 
(1 181  et  seg.)  upon  alcohol,  will  be  further  alluded  to  hereafter. 

Most  of  the  deliquescent  salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  the 
efflorescent  salts,  and  those  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
are  not  dissolved  by  it.  Anhydrous  alcohol  combines  with  many 
anhydrous  saline  bodies  in  definite  proportions,  and  forms  with 
them  crystallizable  compoimds,  in  which  the  alcohol,  according  to 
Graham,  occupies  the  place  of  water  of  crystallization.  The  chlo- 
rides and  the  nitrates  offer  the  best  examples  of  the  formation  of 
these  alcoates.  The  compound  with  chloride  of  calcium  (OaCl^, 
46211^0),  crystallizes  readily;  and  analogous  compounds  may 
be  obtained  with  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  manganese,  and  with 
the  calcic  and  magnesic  nitrates. 

Alcohol  likewise  dissolves  freely  many  organic  bodies,  such 
as  the  resins,  the  essential  oils,  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  many 
of  the  vegetable  acids.  It  also  dissolves,  more  sparingly,  sugar, 
and  the  soaps  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  but  the  fats  and 
fixed  oils,  with  the  exception  of  castor  oil,  are  dissolved  by  it  in 
but  small  quantities. 

A  characteristic  reaction  of  alcohol  is  its  power  of  forming 
fulminate  of  silver  j  when  ci  grm.  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  % 
grms.  of  nitric  acid,  and  about  5  of  alcohol  are  added,  crystals 
of  fulminate  of  silver  are  gradually  deposited. 

Preparation. — Alcohol  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity 
by  subjecting  to  distillation  any  saccharine  solution  that  has 
undei^one  fermentation ;  for  being  more  volatile  than  water  it 
passes  over  in  the  first  part  of  the  distillation,  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  water.  By  repeated  rectifications,  or  by  a  single 
operation  in  Cofiey^s  stiU  (188),  it  may  be  concentrated  till  it 
contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  water.  Beyond  this  point  the 
water  adheres  to  it  so  strongly  that  it  requires  a  different  pro- 
cess for  the  complete  separation  of  the  last  portions : — ^it  is  first 
rectified  firom  charcoal,  with  a  view  of  retaining  all  essential 
oils  to  which  the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  different  spirits 
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are  mainly  owing,  and  is  then  mixed  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four  days :  the 
lime  gradually  slakes  and  falls  to  powder  in  consequence  of  its 
conversion  into  a  hydrate,  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in  the 
alcohol ;  then,  on  applying  heat  by  means  of  a  bath  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  the  pure  spirit  may  be  distilled  off,  the  hydrate  of 
lime  retaining  the  water  at  temperatures  far  above  300®  F. 
(149°  C.)  Any  traces  of  water  which  it  may  still  retain  are 
removed  by  a  second  distillation  firom  quicklime,  or  from  caustic 
baryta.  The  alcohol  thus  obtained  is  anhydrous,  or  as  it  is  often 
termed,  absolute  alcohol* 

Berthebt  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xliii.  385)  has  pointed  out  a 
means  of  obtaining  alcohol  synthetically,  by  forming  a  solution 
of  olefiant  gas  in  oil  of  vitriol,  which  dissolves  about  j  20  times 
its  bulk  of  the  gas,  then  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  and 
submitting  it  to  distillation.  Small  quantities  of  dilute  alcohol 
are  thus  obtained  with  facility. 

Tritylic  alcohol  has  been  obtained  by  acting  on  tritylene  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  the  denser  hydrocarbons  of  this  series,  such 
as  octylene,  become  charred  when  thus  treated. 

(1127)  Wines,  Fermented  Liquors,  and  Spirits. — ^The  various 
kinds  of  spirits  in  use  derive  their  names  from  accidental  circum- 
stances,— often  from  the  flavour  which  they  possess.  For  instance, 
ffin  is  spirit  flavoured  by  distilling  it  with  juniper  berries ;  pepper* 
mint  owes  its  aroma  to  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant  after  which 
it  is  named ;  whisky  is  spirit  distilled  from  wort  prepared  from 
malt  which  has  been  dried  over  a  peat  fire,  to  which  its  peculiar 
flavour  is  due ;  arrack  is  a  spirit  distilled  from  fermented  rice ; 
and  rum,  a  West  Indian  product  from  molasses ;  brandy  is  really 
the  '  spirit  of  wine,'  being  obtained  from  wines  by  distillation, 
and  coloured  more  or  less  deeply  with  burnt  sugar.  In  all  these 
cases  the  characteristic  flavour  depends  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
some  volatile  oil  or  compound  ether,  which  passes  over  with  the 
spirit  during  the  process  of  distillation. 

The  varieties  of  spirits  are  very  numerous,  and  those  of  fer- 
mented liquors  which  are  used  without  subjecting  them  to  distil- 


*  The  methylated  spirit  of  commerce  consists  of  a  mixtare  of  alcohol  ot 
sp.  gr.  0*830  with  10  per  cent  of  wood  spirit.  This  addition  of  wood  spirit 
Bcarcelj  interferes  with  the  employment  of  the  spirit  as  a  solvent,  though  it 
renders  it  mifit  for  use  afterwards  as  a  stimulant  drink ;  it  was  added  to  fiEusilitate 
the  use  of  spirit  in  the  arts  without  inflicting  injury  on  the  revenue.  The  offen- 
sive odour  may,  however,  be  removed  by  prolonged  contact  with  charcoal,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Eschwege. 
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lation^  are  still  greater.  To  this  dass  belong  all  the  different 
kinds  of  wine^  which  owe  their  peculiarities  of  flavour  partly  to 
the  different  varieties  of  grape^  of  which  500  or  600  are  culti- 
vated^ and  partly  to  the  different  flavour  which  even  the  same 
variety  of  grape*  possesses  in  different  climates,  according  as 
the  saccharine,  the  aromatic,  the  acidulous,  or  the  astringent 
principle  of  the  firuit  predominates :  the  grapes  grown  in  the 
hottest  climates  furnishing  the  sweetest  juice,  but  not  the  wines 
of  finest  quaUty ;  the  flavour  is  also  materially  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  wine  is  prepared.  For  example,  when  fer- 
mentation  is  allowed  to  proceed  \mtil  all  the  sugar  is  transformed 
into  spirit,  a  dry  wine  is  produced ;  when  checked  before  this 
term  is  reached,  the  restilt  is  a  rich  fruity  wine :  and  when 
bottled  whilst  the  fermentation  is  still  proceeding,  a  brisk  effer- 
vescent wine  like  champagne  is  the  result.  It  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  add  cane  sugar  to  champagne  before  bottiing.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Bence  Jones,  claret,  Burgundy,  and  the 
wines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  contain  no  sensible  quantity 
of  sugar;  sherry  yields  from  I  to  5  per  cent.,  port  from  3  to  7 
per  cent.,  and  Tokay  as  much  as  17  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The 
ageing  of  wine  and  consequent  change-  of  flavour,  depends  partly 
upon  the  gradual  fermentation  of  sugar  still  retained  in  rich 
wines,  and  partly  upon  the  slow  separation  of  saline  matter, 
principally  in  the  form  of  hydro-potassic  tartrate  (KHO^H^O,), 
which  becomes  less  soluble  as  the  proportion  of  spirit  increases, 
and  is  deposited,  particularly  from  port  wines,  as  a  crust  of  tartar, 
upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  An  important  part  of  the  change 
of  flavour  appears  also  to  be  owing  to  the  slow  formation  of 
minute  quantities  of  fragrant  and  aromatic  ethers,  which  are 
gradually  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  vegetable  acids  upon 
the  alcoholic  portion  of  the  wine.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amotmt  of  acidity  favours  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  '  bouquet '  or  aroma  which  is  especially  characteristic 
of  the  acidulous  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 

Some  wines,  instead  of  improving,  become  ropy  by  keeping. 
This  occurs  only  with  sweet  wines,  and  is  due  to  a  peculiar  species 
of  fermentation  in  which  the  sugar  passes  into  the  uncrystaUizable 
form  of  mucilage  (hot,  1120). 

The  colour  of  the  wine  is  dependent  upon  the  mode  in  which 

*  A  oertsin  variety  of  grape  when  grown  nnon  the  Rhine  farniehes  a  vpecies 
of  Hock;  the  same  grape  when  raised  in  the  TaUey  of  the  Tagna  yields  Bacellas; 
whilst  in  the  island  of  Madeira  it  produces  the  wine  known  as  Sercial,  which 
has  a  flaToar  quite  different  from  eiuier  of  the  others. 
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the  fermentation  is  effected.  Red  grapes  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
'  white '  wine,  if  the  husks  of  the  grape  be  removed  firom  the 
must  before  the  fermentation  begins,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
champagne  and  sherry ;  but  if  the  skins  be  left  in  the  fermenting 
mass,  the  alcohol,  as  it  is  formed,  dissolves  the  colouring  matter, 
producing  the  different  shades  of  '  red '  wine.  During  the  pre- 
paration of  red  wines  the  skins  and  stalks  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  fermenting  mass  and  form  the  chapeau,  which  is  removed 
trom  the  fermenting  juice  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  making  of 
clarets  than  in  the  preparation  of  ports,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  port  is  the  more  astringent  wine  of  the  two. 

The  process  of  fermentation  in  making  wine  is  much  more 
gradual  and  protracted  than  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors. 
After  the  grapes  have  been  trodden  in  the  press,  the  juice  passes 
to  the  fermenting  vessels;  no  addition  of  yeast  is  necessary,  and  after 
a  short  time  a  copious  deposit  of  ferment  granules  or  yeast  occurs 
spontaneously.  The  fermenting  vats  are  so  constructed  that  when 
the  active  stage  of  the  fermentation  is  over,  they  can  be  loosely 
closed  by  a  bung.  As  soon  as  the  winter  frosts  set  in,  the  wine 
is  decanted  &om  the  lees  into  casks,  which  are  completely  filled, 
and  then  closed  with  care.  In  order  to  supply  the  loss  from 
leakage  or  evaporation,  the  casks  are  carefully  filled  up  at  intervals. 
Here  a  secondary  very  gradual  fermentation  occurs.  It  requires 
careful  watching,  exclusion  of  the  air  at  this  stage  being  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  prevent  the  wine  from  becoming  sour,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 

Sometimes  a  wine  acquires  a  peculiar  flavour  known  as  the 
'  taste  of  the  cask.^  This  is  attributed  to  the  development  of  a 
peculiar  essential  oil  during  the  growth  of  fungi,  or '  mould,'  upon 
the  surface  of  the  wine.  It  is  said  that  it  may  be  removed  by 
adding  to  each  pipe  about  a  quart  of  olive  oil,  which  dissolves  the 
obnoxious  flavouring  matter,  and  carries  it  with  it  to  the  surface. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  wines  and  other  fermented  liquors  which 
have  not  been  submitted  to  distillation,  all  the  soluble  matter  of 
the  fruit  is  present  in  the  beverage.  Other  saccharine  juices, 
besides  those  of  the  grape,  admit  of  being  fermented,  and  thus  a 
great  variety  of  drinks  may  be  produced.  Beer  and  ale,  for  ex- 
ample, consist  of  an  infusion  of  malt,  flavoured  by  the  aromatic 
bitter  of  the  hop,  and  subsequently  fermented.  The  different  kinds 
of  porter  are  similarly  prepared,  and  owe  their  dark  colour  to  the 
use  of  high-dried  malt ;  cider  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple ; 
perry  is  a  similar  liquid  obtained  from  the  pear ;  and  nearly  every 
fruit  may  be  made  to  yield  its  own  peculiar  liquor.     Even  savage 
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nations  evince  a  knowledge  of  this  fact.  The  natives  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  when  discovered .  by  Cook,  not  only  knew 
how  to  prepare  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  the  juice  of  the  cocoa- 
nnt,  but  they  were  accustomed  to  rectify  it  by  a  rude  process  of 
distillation. 

Since  foreign  matters  are  present  in  all  fermented  liquors,  the 
specific  gravity  would,  except  in  special  cases,*  be  no  guide  to  the 
quantity  of  spirit  contained  in  them.  A  simple  means  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty  was  successfully  practised  by  Brande  ; — Potassic 
carbonate  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol :  when  per- 
fectly dry  potassic  carbonate  in  powder  is  poured  in  excess  into  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  the  salt  becomes  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which 
consists  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*825.  ^7  employing  a  graduated 
tube  for  the  experiment,  the  volume  of  alcohol  which  is  contained 
in  any  wine  or  liquor  may  be  read  ofi*  at  once  by  inspection. 

Christison  submitted  difierent  wines  to  distillation,  in  order  to 
determine  their  percentage  of  alcohol;  he  thus  obtained  a  series 
of  results,  the  most  important  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  numbers  represent  the  weight  of  absolute 
alcohol  contained  in  100  parts  of  each  variety  of  wine  or  fermented 
liquor : — 


Port     .    ,  from  14*97  to  17*10 

Dry  Lisbon  16' 14 

Madeira     .  from  14*09  to  16*90 

Shi»rpv   -  to'nH    ..   ifrf? 


Madeira 
Sherry  . 
Tenenffe 
Shiraz  . 
Malmsey 


13-98 

12*95 
12-86 


16-17 


Amontillado  . 
Claret  .  .  . 
Hambacher  . 
Rudesheimer  . 
Edinburgh  ale 
Best  London  7 
porter    .     ) 


12-63 
from    7-72  to  8*99 

from    6*90  to  8  40 

f$  570      M    606 

63<5 


(II 28)  3.  Tritylic  (or  Propylic)  Alcohol  {G^K^B).  Sp.gr.  of 
liquid  0'8i7;  of  vapour  2*02;  ReL  wt.  30;  Boiling  pt.  about 
206°  (97°  C.) — Although,  during  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
fermentation  of  fruit  or  grape  sugar,  the  products  are  carbonic 
anhydride  and  ordinary  (ethylic)  alcohol,  it  usually  happens  that 
minute  quantities  of  other  homologous  bodies  are  formed.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when  masses  of  the  husk  of  the  grape, 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  expressed  (technically  termed  the 
marc  of  the  grape),  are  thrown  aside,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
The  saccharine  matter  which  they  still  retain  undergoes  decom- 
position, and  when  the  fermented  liquor  furnished  by  them  is 
submitted  to  distillation,  a  mixture  of  tritylic,  tetrylic,  amylic, 
and  hexylic  alcohol  is  obtained. 

•  See  "Eeport  on  Original  Gravities"  by  Qraham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood 
(Q.  J.  Chem.  80c.  v.  229). 
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These  diflFerent  modes  of  fermentation  admit  of  explanation 
by  means  of  the  following  equations,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
in  addition  to  the  separation  of  carbonic  anhydride,  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  is  eliminated  at  the  same  time  : — 

Alcohols. 
Svgw.         .    CMf».tiih7dr.  Stbylio  TkityUo. 


Ttttiylio. 

Tlitylie.  Amylio. 


Tritylic  alcohol,  the  third  term  of  the  alcoholic  series,  is  obtained 
only  in'  small  quantity  from  the  fermented  marc.  Its  isomeride 
may  be  prepared  by  Berthelofs  process  of  absorbing  tritylene  by 
oil  of  yitriol,  diluting  the  solution  with  5  or  6  times  its  bulk  of 
water  and  distilling.  It  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  with  an  agreeable  fruity  odour.  Although  freely  soluble 
in  water,  it  does  not  mix  with  it  in  all  proportions. 

(1129)  4.  Teirylic  or  Buiylic  Alcohol  (QJl^fi).  8p.gr.  of 
liquid  0*8032 ;  of  vapour  2*589 ;  Rel.  wt.  37 :  Boiling  pt.  233® 
(112°  C.) — ^Wurtz  procured  this  fourth  term  of  the  alcohols  during 
the  rectification  of  fousel  oil  obtained  from  beet-root  spirits ;  it  is 
contained  in  that  portion  which  boils  below  266°  (130®  C.)  By 
fractional  distillation,  this  portion  may  be  made  to  yield  a  liquid^ 
the  boiling  point  of  which  remains  steady  at  233®,  and  which  is 
the  desired  alcohol.  Tetrylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
high  refiucting  power,  lighter  than  water,  and  only  partially 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  fousel  oil^ 
but  less  oppressive.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is 
readily  converted  into  potassic  butyrate,  with  evolution  of  hydro* 
gen ;  and  when  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms 
tetrylmlpkuric  (or  mlphobuiyUc)  acid  (H,6^HjSOJ  without  diffi- 
culty. 

(1130)  5.  Amtlic  Alcohol,  Fousel  Oil,  or  Potato  S^ririt 
(e^HijO,  or  CioHijOj=88).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  at  32^  0827 ;  of 
vapour  3*  147 ;  Rel.  wt.  44 ;  Boiling  pt.  269^*6  (132®  C.)  Kopp. — Thia 
substance,  which  constitutes  the  fifth  term  of  the  alcohol  series. 
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is  8  fireqnent  impurity  in  brandies  distilled  from  fermented 
potatoes^''^  barley^  rye,  and  the  marc  of  grapes^  to  which  it  com- 
municates a  peculiar  offensive  odour  and  taste.  Since  it  is  con- 
siderably less  volatile  than  either  alcohol  or  water^  it  accumulates 
in  the  last  portions  of  the  liquid  when  such  brandies  are  sub- 
mitted to  distillation.  Crude  fousel  oil  is  usually  mixed  with  a 
variable  amount  of  different  ethers  of  the  acids  of  the  acetic 
series. 

According  to  Liebig  {Familiar  Letters,  4th  ed.  p.  2iy),  fousel 
oil  is  formed  principally  in  the  fermentation  of  alkaline  or  neutral 
liquids^  and  its  production  in  the  potato  mash  may  be  prevented^ 
in  great  measure^  by  adding  crude  tartar  to  the  fermenting  liquid. 
Its  formation^  he  says^  never  occurs  in  acidulous  fermenting 
liquids  which  contain  tartaric^  racemic^  or  citric  acid.  The 
addition  of  hops  to  the  liquid  has  a  similar  effect  in  checking  the 
development  of  fousel  oil. 

Amylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless^  limpid  liquid^  which  has  a  per- 
sistent^ penetrating^  and  oppressive  odour^  and  a  burning  taste. 
It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water^  though  it  may  be  mixed  with 
alcohol^  ether,  and  the  essential  oils^  in  all  proportions.  Its  vapour 
is  very  irritating  when  respired ;  it  bums  with  diflSculty  with  a 
bluish  flame.  The  specific  gravity  of  fousel  oil  at  59^  is  0'8i84. 
At  about  —  4®(— ao®  C.)  it  congeals  into  crystalline  plates. 
Amylic  alcohol  causes  a  left-handed  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  in  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  but  the  extent  of  this 
power  varies  greatly  in  different  specimens.  According  to  Pasteur, 
ordinary  amylic  alcohol  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  metameric 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  inactive  on  polarized  light,  but  the  other 
produces  left-handed  rotation  of  a  polarized  ray.  The  two  modi- 
fications can  be  separated  by  converting  the  alcohol  into  amyl- 
suphuric  acid  and  combining  this  with  baryta.  Both  the  baric 
amylsulphates  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  but  the  inactive  variety 
requires  2  j-  times  as  much  water  for  its  solution  as  the  active  one. 
The  active  alcohol  has  a  sp.  gr.  about  -nr?  greater  than  the  inactive 
variety,  and  it  boils  between  260^*6  and  262^*4.  The  inactive 
alcohol  boils  at  264^*2. 

Under  the  influence  of  spongy  platinum,  amylic  alcohol 
gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  whilst  hydrogen  is  eliminated  in  the 
form  of  water,  and  valeric  acid  is  produced ;  this  add  bears  the 
same  relation  to  amylic  alcohol  that  acetic  acid  does  to  ordinary 
alcohol : — 

*  The  amglie  series  Has  been  so  named  from  amylv/n^,  staroh,  the  most 
abnndant  oonatitaent  of  the  potato. 
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The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  amylic  alcohol  varies  with  the 
degree  of  its  concentration  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture, 
as  it  may  be  made  to  yield  either  amyl  nitrate,  yaleric  acid,  amyl 
valerate,  or  valeric  aldehyd.  Caustic  potash  is  freely  soluble  in 
fousel  oil.  If  fousel  oil  be  heated  on  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
potash  and  lime  to  430°  (2^1°  C),  potassic  valerate  is  formed, 
whilst  hydrogen  is  liberated : — 

ejHijO+KHOcrKegH.Og+a  H^. 

When  heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  or  with  chloride  of  zinc,  fousel 
oil  yields  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  defiant  gas.  When 
mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  becomes 
hot,  assumes  a  red  colour  and  a  viscid  consistence,  a  large  quantity 
of  amylmlphuric  acid  being  formed,  the  amount  of  which  increases 
if  the  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  for  24  or  48  hours.  The 
amyl  sulphates  crystallize  with  difficulty,  and  form  syrupy  solutions. 
When  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with  amylic  alcohol  is  heated, 
it  does  not  yield  an  ether  or  a  homologue  of  olefiant  gasj  but 
blackens  and  is  charred. 

(1131)  6.  Hexy lie  or  Caproic  Alcohol  {Q^H^^B).  Sp.  gr,  at 
32°,  0833;  of  vapour  3*53;  ReL  wt.  51^ — ^This  compound  has 
also  been  obtained  from  the  fermented  marc  of  the  grape. 
Pelouze  and  Cahours  have  also  found  this  alcohol  as  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  oil  from  American  petroleum.  It  is  a  limpid, 
aromatic  liquid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  boils  between 
299®  and  309°.  It  yields  potassic  caproate,  with  disengagement 
of  hydrogen,  when  heated  with  caustic  potash ;  caproic  acid 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  hexylic  alcohol  that  acetic  acid 
does  to  ordinary  alcohol. 

By  distilling  mannite  with  hydriodic  acid  Erlenmeyer  and 
Wanklyn  obtained  free  iodine  and  a  volatile  compound  (G^Hjgl) 
termed  /3  hexyl  iodide : — 

e,H,A+xiHI=e«Hi3T  +  6H30+5  I^. 

From  this  iodide, /3  hexylic  alcohol  {G^H^^B)  isomeric  with  the  alcohol 
from  the  marc  of  grapes,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  iodide 
with  hydrated  oxide  of  silver.  This  /3  alcohol  boils  at  278^*6, 
(137®  C.).  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  j3  hexyl  iodide  is  that  it 
tends  to  split  it  up  into  the  olefine  (63  Hj^)  and  hydriodic  acid. 
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whilst  the  ordinary  iodide  would  assimilate  the  elements  of  water 
and  become  conyerted  into  the  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid. 
{Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  1863.  221.) 

7.  Heptylic  or  (Enanthylic  Alcohol  (G^Hj^O),  Sp.  gr,  of  liquid 
0*819,  ReLwi.^Sj  Boiling  pi.  351**  (177^  C,),i8  obtained,  according 
to  Stsedeler,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sodic  hydrate  with  sodic 
ricinoleate  in  a  copper  retort.  Sodic  sebate  is  left  in  the  retort,  and 
the  distillate  is  treated  with  hydro-sodic  sulphite  (HNaSOj)  to  sepa- 
rate the  aldehyds ;  the  liquid  portion  is  removed  by  pressure,  and 
after  standing  over  chloride  of  calcium  is  rectified ;  the  greater 
portion  distils  between  350°  and  352°.  It  is  a  transparent,  rather 
viscous  liquid,  which  smells  like  oenanthol. 

(1132)  8.  Octylic  or  Caprylic  Alcohol  (OgHjgO).  Sp.  gr.  of 
liquid  0*823  at  63°;  of  vapour  4*5  ;  Rel.  wt.  65;  foiling  pt.  356® 
(180®  C). — ^This  substance  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  fer- 
mented marc  of  the  grape,  but  its  most  interesting  and  available 
source  is  castor  oil  (Bonis,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xliv.  100). 
Castor  oil  consists  principally  of  the  glycerin  compound  of  a 
peculiar  acid,  ricinolic  acid  (1223),  the  formula  for  the  latter 
being  (€1911^403).  This  acid,  when  heated  with  an  excess  of 
caustic  potash  to  about  480^,  undergoes  decomposition ;  potassic 
sebate  being  formed,  whilst  octylic  alcohol  and  hydrogen  are 
liberated,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation : — 

Bkanolio  add.  Potstne  sebate.         Oct  jUo  aloobol. 

B^e,  +  2  KHe  ='iXoH~e^+  egH^e  +  h^ 

In  order  to  isolate  the  alcohol,  the  castor  oil  is  saponified  by 
means  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  afterwards  an  excess  of  the 
hydrated  alkali,  amounting  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the  oil 
operated  upon,  is  added.  The  mass  is  heated  moderately  in  a 
retort.  It  froths  up  at  first  considerably ;  but  the  foam  gradu- 
ally  subsides,  and  a  fragrant  oily  liquid  distils  over,  which  collects 
in  the  receiver  above  the  water  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  The 
residue  in  the  retort  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sebacic 
acid  (1306).  This  distilled  oil,  which  usually  amounts  to  from  a 
fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  operated  upon,  must  be 
purified  by  repeated  rectifications  from  caustic  potash,  trntil  the 
residue  no  longer  has  a  brown  colour. 

Octylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  powerlFul,  persistent^ 
aromatic  odour :  it  leaves  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  in 
acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  fatty  and  resinous  bodies  with  facility* 
It  undergoes  no  change  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  but,  when  heated 
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sufficiently,  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  wliite  luminous  flame. 
Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  alcohol,  and  forms  sulphth 
caprylic  or  octylsulphuric  acid,  which  yields  crystallizable  salts. 
Bonis  has  obtained  a  large  number  of  compound  and  double  ethers 
with  this  alcohol;  some  of  them  are  very  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic. 

Other  alcohols  will  be  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  fstts  (i  225, 
1226,  1296),  under  the  heads  of  ethal,  cerylic,  and  melissylic 
alcohol. 

§  II.    Action  ov  the  Acids  upon  the  Alcohols. 

(1133)  When  a  powerful  acid  is  mixed  with  one  of  the  alco- 
hols several  cases  may  arise,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  acid, 
the  proportions  in  which  it  is  added,  and  the  temperature  applied 
to  the  mixture. 

ist.  If  a  polybasic  acid  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
water,  such  as  the  sulphuric,  the  phosphoric,  or  the  arsenic,  be 
added  to  one  of  the  alcohols,  the  elements  of  the  acid  and  of  the 
alcohol  enter  into  combination,  and  form  a  new  compound  acid; 
a  vinic  acid  being  produced,  in  quantity  varying  with  the  tem- 
perature and  relative  proportions  of  the  acid  and  the  alcohol. 

2nd.  K  such  a  mixture  be  submitted  to  distillation,  the  alcohol 
is  decomposed,  and  a  quantity  of  ether  and  water  is  formed  and 
volatilized ;  whilst  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  capable  of  eflTecting 
the  etherification  of  fresh  portions  of  alcohol. 

3rd.  K  the  proportion  of  acid  to  the  alcohol  exceed  a  certain 
amount,  or  if  the  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is  effected 
rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  decomposition  proceeds  further, 
and  one  of  the  olefines  (hydrocarbons  homologous  with  defiant 
gas)  is  formed  :  whilst  at  still  higher  temperatures  the  acid  origi- 
nally used  begins  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  the  products  are 
still  more  complicated. 

4th.  When  an  organic  add  is  submitted  to  distillation  with 
one  of  the  alcohols,  a  double  decomposition  occurs,  and  a  com- 
pound ether  is  produced,  whilst  the  elements  of  water  are  sepa* 
rated ;  for  example : — 

Aoetteaoid.  Alcohol.        Aoetio  ether.  Water. 


^«5»^le+^l?4e=f»S»^le+21e. 


H 


H 


e,H,  r^H 


It  is  generally  found  advisable  in  such  cases  to  use  a  salt  of  the 
organic  acid,  and  after  this  salt  has  been  mixed  with  a  due  pro- 
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portion  of  alcohol^  to  decompose  it  by  tlie  addition  of  snlphnric 
acid. 

5th.  If  a  hydracid,  such  as  the  hydrochloric^  hydrobromic^  or 
hydriodic^  be  made  to  act  upon  an  alcohol^  double  decomposition 
occurs^  and  an  ether  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  the  radicle 
of  the  alcohol  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydracid ;  for  instance, 
when  hydrochloric  add  acts  upon  alcohol,  water  and  hydrochloric 
ether  are  the  result : — 


AioohoL   ^^tSSl*'*****  ^•*"* 


Hydrodblorio 
vthme. 


e.H.j 


e+ 


}  -  ?h-^'?i)- 


The  Vinic  Adds. 

(1134)  When  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
any  of  the  alcohols  is  heated  to  about  212^,  portions  of  the  two 
compounds  enter  into  combination,  and  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  a  new  coupled  acid  in  which  the  elements  of  i  molecule  of  the 
alcohol  and  i  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO3)  are  present.  In  these 
compounds  the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  no  longer  indicated 
by  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  baric  sulphate  on  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  barium;  the  barium  salts  of  these  acids  being 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  a  few  of  the  com- 
pound adds  thus  obtained  : — 


NiaBfloTAdd. 

Hydnte. 

POtaMiOMlt. 

Methvlralphuric  .    .    . 
£th visalpnaric,  or  sol-  ) 
phovinic.    ^    •    *     ) 
Tntylsnlphnric    .     .     . 
Tetrylsulphorio   .    .     . 
Amyknlpbaric     .    .    • 

a.fi  Hj  9O4 
H,6,Hf  SO4 

ll|0|£x«  3^4 
ll^€4Hg  6^4 

H,6fH]iS64 
H»6gU  17604 

3(KeH,ee4),H,e 

lVT7|llf  0O4 
Jlvili^  SO4 

lA,V/4rlg  UU4 

a  (Ke,H„9e«),H,e 

The  vinic  adds  may^  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  compound 
ethers,  in  which  the  basic  hydrogen  of  a  polybasic  acid  has  been 
only  partially  displaced  by  an  alcohol  radide ;  with  a  dibasic  add 
two  stages  of  such  substitution  are  possible,  an  add  ether  being 
the  result  of  the  first  stage,  and  a  neutral  ether  that  of  the 
second;  with  a  tribasic  add  there  are  three  such  stages;  for 
example,  in  dibasic  sulphuric  add  we  may  have — 

o2 
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8a]phimo  aotd.  Bthjlsnlphnrio  acid.  Solphnrie  ether. 

H) 
.      H 


m,  ;    ^^^jm,  ;    |^«;}se. 


H) 

«»".) 

««Ha 

e,H,] 

H 

p^4; 

H 

PO,  ; 

^.H, 

pe,  ; 

e,H, 

hJ 

hJ 

HJ 

e»Hj 

Whilst  in  tribajsic  phosphoric  acid  we  may  have  the  following 
steps : — 

Phoepborio.  Bthylp^phorio       Diethylpfcoephorio         phosphodo  ether. 


pe^. 


These  acids  form  crystallizable  salts  with  potassium^  as  well  as 
with  calcium^  barium^  and  many  other  basyls ;  the  salts  thus 
formed  have  a  peculiar  pearly  lustre^  but  they  are  unstable^  and 
sometimes  und^go  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is  important 
to  remark^  that  although  the  acid  contains  the  elements  of  one 
molecule  or  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid^  the  salts  are  mono- 
basic^ and  contain  only  one  atom  of  a  metallic  monad^  as  may 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the  column  headed  ^  potassic  salt.' 

These  sulpho-acids  are  more  unstable  than  their  metallic  salts ; 
they  cannot  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and 
they  then  break  up  into  the  ether  corresponding  to  the  alcohol 
which  fiimished  them,  and  sulphuric  acid.  K  diluted  with  water 
and  heated,  the  solution  becomes  rapidly  converted  into  a  mixture 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alcohol  &om  which  the  com- 
pound was  originally  obtained :  for  instance, 

SthjlnUphnric  add.  ikloohol.  Svlphnrie  so'd. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  acids  is  the  ethylsulphuric, 
und  it  is  necessary  to  examine  its  properties  on  account  of  the 
prominence  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  theory  of 
Mherificatioii. 

(1135)  EthyUulphuric,  SulphethyliCy  or  StUphovinic  Acid 
{C4HgOjj,SgOgS?=H,ejH5SOJ.— When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an 
<equal  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  two 
bodies  enter  partially  into  combination  *   The  sulphuric  acid  thus 


^  In  order  to  produce  the  lar^st  amount  of  the  compound  acid,  the  mix- 
ture should  be  heated  to  about  366^  (^3^^  ^•)  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  time,  and  then  allowed 
io  stand  for  34  hours.  But  the  alcohol  m  never  wholly  converted  into  the  new 
acid«  for  even  if  anhydrous  alcohol  be  mixed  in  the  above  proportions  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  not  more  than  half  the  alcohol  becomes  converted 
into  the  vinic  acid,  since,  in  the  act  of  combination,  a  portion  of  water  is  dis- 
plaoed  from  the  oil  of  vitriol;  and  on  applying  a  heat  of  212^  diluted  alcohol 
gradaajlj  passes  over,  though  the  liquid  does  not  boil  at  this  temperature. 
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combined  with  the  elements  of  alcohol^  loses  half  its  saturating 
power^  and  the  compound  acid^  when  diluted  with  5  or  6  times 
its  bulk  of  water^  may  be  neutralized  by  the  gradual  addition  of 
baryta^  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead.  The  base  should  be  mixed  with 
water  till  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin  cream  :  the  salts  thus  formed 
are  soluble  in  water.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  gradually  to  a 
solution  of  the  barium  salt,  until  no  further  precipitate  of  baric 
sulphate  is  produced,  the  acid  is  set  at  liberty  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  was  originally  called  the  sulphovinic  acid,  but  the  term  ethyls 
9uiphuric,  by  which  it  is  now  frequently  described,  is  better,  as  it 
forms  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  analogous  acids.  Ethylsulphuric 
add  may  also  be  formed  by  gradually  adding  ether,  perfectly  free 
from  alcohol,  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  248®  (i!Zo°  C.) ;  on 
diluting  the  mixture  with  water  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the 
ether  has  been  converted  into  ethylsulphuric  add.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  etherification  (1142), 
that  when  alcohol  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  till  of  sp. 
gr.  1-53  (=HjjS0^4-3H20),  no  ethylsulphuric  add  is  formed  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  this  acid  is  produced  if  the  tempera- 
tare  be  raised  to  2 1 2^. 

This  acid  is  very  unstable.  If  diluted  with  water  and  dis- 
tilled, alcohol  passes  over,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  left  in  the  retort; 
but  the  diluted  ethylsulphuric  acid  may  be  concentrated  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  when  it  forms  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid, 
of  a  sharp  acid  taste,  not  soluble  in  ether.  It  gradiudly  undergoes 
spontaneous  decomposition.  When  heated  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  alcohol,  it  experiences  a  remarkable  decomposition,  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  particular  attention  {1142),  owing 
to  its  connexion  with  the  formation  of  ether. 

All  the  ethylsulphates  are  freely  soluble  in  water ;  many  of 
them  are  likewise  dissolved  by  alcohol ;  most  of  these  salts  crys- 
tallize with  facility  in  pearly  scales  which  feel  greasy  to  the 
touch.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  they  yield  okfiant 
gas,  heavy  oil  of  wine,  and  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydrides, 
leaving  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  the  basyl,  mixed  with  charcoal. 
If  distilled  with  caustic  potash  they  yield  alcohol.  When  in 
solution  they  are  decomposed  at  a  boiling  temperature,  the  solution, 
if  neutral,  becoming  acid  during  the  ebullition ;  but  this  change  is 
prevented  in  the  case  of  the  potassic  and  sodic  ethylsulphates,  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  hydrates  of  these 
alkalies. 

Potassic  elhylstdphate  is  anhydrous  and  somewhat  deliquescent, 
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but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  crystallizes  readfly  in  large 
tables.  Baric  ethyhulphate  (Ba(6gH5)j2SO^aH5jO)  crystallizes 
in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Calcic  etkylmilphaie  {e&iG^K^^aBe^aU^B)  crystallizes  in  thin 
six-sided  tables,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  ether  :  it  some- 
times undergoes  spontaneous  decomx>08ition.  The  neutral  ethyl- 
sulphate  of  lead  (Pb(6gH5)j,a  SO^aH^O)  forms  colourless  tables, 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  they  also  are  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  If  digested  upon  an  excess  of  oxide 
of  lead,  a  soluble  uncrystallizable  basic  salt  (Pb(6gHg)j^  2  SO^yPbO) 
is  formed. 

(i  136)  Acids  isomeric  with  the  Ethylsulphuric, — Besides  ethyl- 
sulphuric  (sulphovinic)  acid,  there  appear  to  be  three  other 
isomeidc  sulpho-acids  formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon 
alcohol,  viz. :  the  isethionic,  parethionic,  and  althionic  acids. 

Isethionic  Acid  (HjOgH^SOJ. — ^This  acid  is  at  once  distin- 
guished from  the  ethylsulphuric  by  the  greater  stability  of  its  salts, 
which  may  generally  be  heated  to  401°  (205*^  C.)  without  expe- 
riencing decomposition.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  original 
but  erroneous  idea  of  its  isomerism  with  ethionic  acid.  Isethi- 
onic acid  is  formed  readily  by  boiling  a  strong  solution  of  ethionic 
acid  (1137)  for  some  time.  On  neutralizing  the  solution  by 
means  of  baric  carbonate,  baric  isethionate  (Ba2  6jjH5SOJ  is 
obtained,  and  may  be  procured  in  hexagonal  tables,  which  may 
be  heated  to  6c8^  (3^*0®  C),  when  they  fiwe  without  undergoing 
decomposition.  By  a  stronger  heat  they  are  decomposed,  and 
blacken,  swelling  up  very  considerably.  Potassic  isethionate 
crystallizes  in  anhydrous  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Isethionate  of  ammonium  forms  transparent  octohedra. 
The  isethionates,  when  heated  with  caustic  potash,  evolve  hydro- 
gen, and  a  mixture  of  carbonate,  oxalate,  sulphate,  and  sulphite 
of  the  basyl  is  formed.  Isethionic  acid  is  also  formed  during  the 
prolonged  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  or  ether,  and  it 
is  found  in  the  residue  obtained  from  the  preparation  of  ether 
(1J41). 

Parethionic  Acid. — ^This  acid  is  only  known  in  combination 
with  barium.  If  the  solution  of  baric  ethylsulphate  be  boiled 
for  some  time,  it  becomes  acid,  and  deposits  baric  sulphate ;  on 
neutralizing  the  filtered  liquid  with  baric  carbonate,  a  crystal- 
lizable  baric  parethionate  is  obtained,  which  is  not  altered  by  boil- 
ing. When  calcined  it  does  not  froth  up  like  the  isethionate,  but 
yields  vapours  of  heavy  oil  of  wine,  and  bums  steadily  (Gerhardt). 

Another  isomeric  modification^  termed  by  Regnault  aUMonic 
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acid,  was  pTOCured  by  him  from  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of 
ether  hj  neutralizing  it  with  baryta.  A  dilute  solution  of  baric 
ilthionate  may  be  boiled  without  undergoing  decomposition.  By 
spontaneous  evaporation  the  salt  is  obtained  in  radiated  groups  of 
deUcate  prisms. 

( 1 137)  Olefiant  gas  combines  readily  with  sulphuric  anhydride^ 
producing  a  compound  which  may  be  regarded  as  ethionic  anhy» 
dride,  the  term  ethionic  having  been  given  to  indicate  the  union 
of  the  elements  of  ether  with  those  of  sulphuric  add^  from  6uov, 
sulphur.  This  compound  is  converted  by  water  into  ethionic 
acid;  and  the  sdlution^  when  boiled^  becomes  decomposed^ 
isethionic  and  sulphuric  acids  being  produced.  These  decom- 
positions may  be  readily  traced,  since  the  composition  of  these 
different  compounds  is  the  following : — 

Ethionic  anhydride     .     .     •     .  ^9^4  2  SO, 

Ethionic  acid Ji^^G^^^    S^% 

Isethionic  acid H^O^H^    SO^ 

Consequently  the  change  which  occurs  when  ethionic  add  ii  di- 
luted with  water  and  boiled^  is  the  following : — 

IthioiiioMid.  iMtblonio  Mid.      Solphwto  aaid. 

Ethionic  Anhydride  (O^H^a  SO^)  was  termed  by  Magnus,  its 
discoverer,  Sulphate  of  Carbyle.  It  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  by  allowing  the  vapours  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride to  come  into  contact  with  dry  olefiant  gas  in  a  bent  tube 
kept  cool.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  when  a  tube  charged 
with  anhydrous  alcohol  is  placed  in  a  bottle  fitted  with  an  accu- 
rately ground  stopper,  and  containing  sulphuric  anhydride.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  white  silky  crystals  of  ethionic  anhydride 
are  formed  in  the  tube.  These  crystals  melt  at  176^  (80^  C), 
and  deliquesce  rapidly  by  exposure  to  the  air.  They  are  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
cannot  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  for  each,  atom  of 
the  anhydride  assimilates  an  atom  of  water,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  add.  The  add  thus  obtained,  however,  is  not 
pure,  since  owing  to  the  elevation  of  temperature  a  portion  of 
ethionic  is  converted  into  isethionic  add.  If  the  solution  be 
neutralised  by  means  of  baric  carbonate,  and  evaporated  at  a 
ten^rature  below  212^  until  predpitation  commences,  baric 
ethionate  is  formed,  and  may  be  obtained  by  adding  absolute 
alccdiol  until  the  density  of  the  solution  is  reduced  to  0*900; 
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the  salt  thus  precipitated  is  impure  baric  ethionate :  it  must  be 
redissolyed  in  water^  and  again  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol.  The  ethionates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol;  they  are  decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  212®.  If 
baric  ethionate  be  heated  strongly  in  a  tube,  it  yields  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  sublimate  of  sulphur,  the  residue  containing  baric 
sulphate  and  sulphide.  The  ethionates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium  may  be  readily  obtained  in  crystals ;  they  are  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  solution  of  baric  ethionate  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  the  respective  sulphates  of  the  different  bases. 

(1138)  Other  Vinic  Acids. — Sulpho-acids  may  be  obtained 
from  the  methylic,  tritylic,  tetrylic,  amy  lie,  and  other  alcohols,  by 
treating  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  directed  for  procuring 
ethylsulphuric  acid.  Methylsulpkuric  acid  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  vacuo.  But  the  sulphuric 
is  not  the  only  acid  which  gives  rise  to  these  compound  acids  with 
the  alcohols.  The  polybasic  acids  in  general  exhibit  this  power, 
even  though  their  acid  character  may  be  but  feeble.  Carbonic, 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  for  instance,  may  be  made  to  yield  com- 
pound acids  analogous  to  the  ethylsulphuric ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  been  observed  with  sulphocarbonic  acid  (carbonic  disulphide). 
The  tribasic  acids,  such  as  the  phosphoric,  even  form  two  acid  com- 
pounds. The  formulae  of  some  of  these  coupled  acids  in  the 
ethylic  series  and  of  their  salts  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table :— 


VinioAdd. 

Hydrate. 

Ethyloarbonic     . 
Xanthic  or  ethylsul 

nho-oarbonic   . 
Ethyloxalic    .    . 
Ethyltartaric .     . 
Ethylsnlpharoos 
Ethylphosphoric 
Diethylphosphoric  , 

'  ■ 

11,631156504 

H,62HjS6j 
H«,6.H.P64 

H,(e,H,),pe, 

ii.62  jLif66| 

JIL63XJ  ^OuQi 

JV6J1II56364 
E6|  H  564  H^OfyHjO 
£l6»  U.  bB^],  o.a6 
Bae,H,Pe„  6  H,e 

pb,(e,H.).aPe, 

Similar  compounds  may  be  formed  with  the  other  alcohols. 

Ethykarbonic  or  Carbovinic  acid  cannot  be  isolated,  but  potassic 
ethylcarbonate  is  obtained  by  transmitting  a  current  of  carbonic 
anhydride  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  pearly  scales  which 
are  decomposed  by  water  into  hydro- potassic  carbonate  {KH6O3) 
and  alcohol. 

Xanthic  or  Ethylsulphocarbanic  Acid. — Potassic  xanthate^  or 
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ethylsulpLocarbonate;  is  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in  needles.  It 
is  easily  obtained  by  adding  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  disulphide^  until  the  alkaline  reaction  has 
disappeared :  on  exposing  the  solution  to  a  cold  of  32°,  the  salt 
is  deposited  in  needles ;  and  the  ethylsulphocarbonic  acid  may  be 
obtained  firom  this  salt  by  decomposing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  separates  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid. 

Ethyloxalic  Add, — Potassic  ethyloxalate  (oxalovinate)  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  oxalic  ether  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  means  of  a 
quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  sufficient  to  neutralize 
one  half  of  the  oxalic  acid  which  it  contains.  The  alcoholic 
solution  yields  pearly  scales  of  the  salt,  which,  when  decomposed 
with  hydro-fluosilicic  acid,  furnishes  free  ethyloxalic  acid. 

Ethylsulphurous  or  Sulpfioethylolic  Acid  is  obtained  by  acting 
upon  mercaptan  (OgH^S;  1147)  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*23, 
80  long  as  decomposition  continues  to  take  place :  a  violent  re- 
action occurs,  attended  with  the  escape  of  nitrous  fumes.  The 
excess  of  nitric  acid  is  expelled  by  evaporating  the  liquid  over 
the  water  bath,  and  the  residue,  after  dilution,  is  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  lead ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated,  and  the  ethyl- 
sulphite  of  lead  is  allowed  to  crystallize.  If  this  salt  be  decom- 
posed by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  acid  is  set  at 
liberty,  and  by  concentration  over  the  water  bath  it  may  be 
obtained  in  transparent  crystals,  which  have  an  acid  disagreeable 
taste. 

Ethylphosphoric  or  Phosphamnic  Acid. — ^When  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  are  heated  together,  combi- 
nation takes  place  ;  baric  ethylphosphate  (BaOjHgPOJ  may 
be  obtained  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  baric  carbonate,  dis- 
tilling off  the  excess  of  alcohol,  and  then  filtering  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallize.  On  decomposing  this  salt  cautiously  by 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  ethylphosphoric  acid  is  liberated. 

Diethylphosphoric  Acid, — By  adding  phosphoric  anhydride  gra- 
dually to  absolute  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  ethylphosphoric  and 
diethylphosphoric  acid  is  formed.  On  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  the  ethylphosphoric  acid  and  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  removed,  whilst  the  diethylphosphate  of  lead  remains  in 
solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation ;  if  the 
acid  be  required  in  a  separate  form,  it  may  be  procured  by  pass- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  the  lead  salt. 
When  the  diethyl-phosphate  of  lead  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of 
about  370°  (188®  C.)  it  is  decomposed^  and  phosphoric  ether 
distils  over : — 
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DtothjIplMMphate  of  1— d.  Phoaphone  gttwr.        BtfajlphiMpbateoflMid. 

Pb(e,H,),2Pe,  =  (e,H.i,pe;  +  'pb(e,Hjpe,. 


§  III.  The  Ethbrs — Simple^  Double^  and  Compound. 

(1139)  General  Remarks  on  the  Ethers. — ^The  ethers  admit  of 
being  conveniently  subdivided  into  three  classes^  viz.^  a.  The 
simple  ethers,  of  which  ordinary  ether  (OgHg^OjH^O)  is  the  best 
representative,  b.  The  double  or  mixed  ethers,  discovered  by 
Williamson^  such  as  the  methyl-amylic  (^Hj^OgH^^^O)^  and  the 
ethyloctylic  (OgHg^OgH^^^O).  c.  'nie  compound  ethers,  which 
may  either  contain  the  elements  of  a  simple  ether  and  of  an 
oxy-acid  anhydride^  such  as  nitric  ether  (Oj^Hg^NO^),  amyl 
acetate  {GJl^^,e^U^%),  and  methyl  formiate  {eHj,eHe3) :  or 
they  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  hydracid^  such  as  the 
hydrochloric^  upon  one  of  the  alcohols;  hydrochloric  ether 
(6gHg^Cl)  and  hydriodic  ether  (O^H^I)  affording  examples  of  this 
kind. 

a.  The  simple  ethers  all  contain  oxygen^  and  are  usually 
formed  by  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid ;  in 
this  case  the  distilled  liquid  was  at  one  time  viewed  as  a  com- 
pound derived  from  alcohol  by  the  removal  of  water.  There  are^ 
however^  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  true  relation  between  the 
alcohol  and  the  ether  is  of  a  different  nature ;  but^  supposing 
this  hypothesis  to  be  correct^  the  simple  ethers  might  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  oxides  of  particular  hydrocarbons  (which 
form  the  radicles  of  the  ethers)^  whQst  the  alcohols  would  be 
hydrated  oxides  of  the  same  bodies.  Thus^  adopting  the  small 
atomic  weight  for  carbon  and  for  oxygen^  Idebig  represented 
ordinary  (ethylic)  ether  as  oxide  of  ethyl  (€4115)0,  and  ordinary 
alcohol  as  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl  (C4Hg)O^HO.  BerzeUus  sug- 
gested^ on  the  other  hand^  that  ether  and  alcohol  might  each  be 
formed  upon  a  similar  plan,  and  later  researches^  particularly 
those  of  Williamson,  have  demonstrated  that  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  alcohol  is  similar  to  that  of  ether;  so  that  both  may 

H") 

be  regarded  as  compounds  formed  upon  the  type  of  water  ttC  ^^ 

in  which  case  alcohol  would  be  water  in  which  one-half  of  the 
hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  ethyl ;  and  ether  would  be  water 
in  which  both  halves  of  the  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by 
ethyl ;  for  instance : — 
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Water.  AloohoL  BtlMr. 


This  doubling  of  Liebig's  formula  for  ether  has  become  neees- 
Bary  in  consequence  of  Williamson's  discovery  of  the  existence 
of  double  ethers^  the  general  properties  of  which  we  proceed  to 
examine. 

b.  Double  or  Mixed  Ethers. — ^When  sodium  or  potassium  is 
added  gradually  to  anhydrous  alcohol  a  brisk  action  occurs^  the 
temperature  rises  rapidly^  and  the  metal  is  dissolved^  whilst  an 
extrication  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  takes  place,  and  a  fusible^  crys- 
tallisable^  deliquescent  compound  is  formed,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  sodium-alcohol  (or  potassium-alcohol),  or  of  sodie 
(or  potassic)  ethylate ;  its  composition  being  such  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  alcohol  in  which  its  typical  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
been  displaced  by  an  atom  of  sodium  or  of  potassium  (Williamson, 
Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  iv.  106,  229) ;  for  example,  if  sodium  be  used : — 

Aloohol.  Sodio  athykte. 

aejH,He+ Na,= aOgH^NaO + H,, 

This  and  the  subsequent  reactions  may,  perhaps,  be  more  readily 
traced  by  throwing  the  equations  into  a  form  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Akoliol.  Soafaim-alooboL 

The  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  upon  the  other  alcohols  is  of 
an  analogous  nature ;  for  example,  a  similar  result  is  obtained 
when  wood  spirit  is  treated  with  sodium : — 

XeChyl  aloohoL  SodIo  metliylato. 

:(fj;).-:},»c<^.^).H) 

Now,  if  sodic  ethylate  be  sealed  up  in  a  tube  with  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  methyl  iodide,  and  heat  be  applied,  mutual  decom- 
position occurs;  sodic  iodide  being  formed,  whilst  the  methyl 
takes  the  place  of  the  sodium  in  the  alcohol,  and  thus  a  double 
or  mixed  ether,  the  ethyl-methylic,  is  formed : — 


Sodio  Xaihyl  Bthyl-Be.      

aloohol  lodido.  thyiio  ethor.    iodide. 


'^l^^'f]  =  t'^h^'il 
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A  reaction  of  a  similar  kind  is  obtained  if  amyl  iodide  be  made 
to  act  upon  the  sodic-alcohol ;  amyl-ethylic  ether  being  formed 
in  this  case,  as  follows : — 

Amyl  iodide.     Amyl-ethjlio  ether. 

Na) 
Na 


Sodic  alcohol. 


«.H, 


1« -"•?■■} =^:!l:>-tl- 


Several  other  double  ethers  have  been  formed  by  analogous 
methods.  The  uncombined  molecule  of  each  of  these  ethers  yields 
two  volumes  of  vapour,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  theoreti- 
cal with  the  experimental  numbers : — 


Mixed  Efher. 

Formnla. 

Boiling  Point. 

Specific  Onvity. 

"°F. 

oc.  ^ 

Theory. 

Experiment 

Methjl-ethylic  ether  •  . 
Methyl-amylic  ether  .  . 
Amyl-ethylic  ether  .  .  . 

1976 
233*6 

[I 

93 

113 

2-084 
3546 
4031 

2158 

374 

4042 

It  is  certain  that  these  bodies  are  truly  compounds,  and  not 
mere  mixtiu'es  of  the  two  ethers ;  the  constancy  of  their  boiling 
points  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  this  fact :  for  example, 
methylic  ether  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  ethylic 
ether  boils  at  95®,  but  the  double  ether  resulting  from  their 
union  has  a  fixed  boiling  point  at  51^*8. 

Now,  if  ethyl  iodide  be  substituted  for  amyl  iodide  or  methyl 
iodide  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  ethyl-iodide  also  is  decom- 
posed by  the  sodium-alcohol,  and  ordinary  ether  is  produced : — 


Sodium  alcohol. 


EthyUo  ether. 


Sodic 
iodide. 


I  _  e,H,|        Na 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  to  be  inevitable,  that  the  mole- 
cule of  common  ether  must  likewise  be  analogous  in  its  construc- 
tion to  the  molecules  of  the  double  ethers.  Moreover,  if  the 
uncombined  molecule  of  ether  be  regarded  as  composed  (C=6 
and  0=8)  only  of  C^HgO,  it  yields  only  one  volume  of  vapour; 
whereas,  if  the  molecule  be  taken  as  (C^H50,C^H50),  it  yields 
two  volumes  of  vapour,  like  alcohol  and  the  other  organic  com- 
pounds. 

c.  Compound  Ethers. — i.  When  one  of  the  alcohols  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  monobasic  acid,  the  two  bodies  react  upon 
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each  Other,  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  each ;  one  atom  of 
water  in  eliminated,  and  a  compound  ether  is  formed.  When 
acetic  add,  for  instance,  is  subjected  to  distillation  with  ordinary 
alcohol,  water  is  eliminated  and  acetic  ether  is  produced  : — 

AettioMsid.  Alcohol.  Aoetio  ether.         Wster. 

Hp 


^e+jj 


e. 


A  double  decomposition  occurs  in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing, 
the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  acetic  acid  changing  places  with  the 
ethyl  contained  in  the  alcohol. 

Many  compound  ethers,  such  as  the  butyric,  the  benzoic,  and 
the  palmitic,  may,  according  to  Berthelot  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III. 
xU.  432),  be  obtained  by  sealing  up  a  mixture  of  the  pure  mono- 
basic acid  with  the  simple  oxygen  ether  in  a  tube,  and  exposing 
it  to  a  temperature  of  about  752°  (400®  C.) :  much  of  the  ether 
remains  unconverted,  however  great  the  excess  of  acid  employed. 
In  this  case  water  and  the  compound  ether  are  the  sole  products, 
no  alcohol  being  formed,  one  molecule  of  water  (H3O)  being 
separated  &om  two  molecules  of  the  acid,  whilst  two  atoms  of 
the  compoimd  ether  are  obtained ;  as  for  example : — 

Bthylio  ether.  Pehnitio  add. .  Water.  PaJmitio  ether. 


e+.(«»«»«)e)  =;;)«+.  (W)e). 


2.  When  the  chemical  activity  of  the  acid  is  not  very  strong, 
the  reaction  is  facilitated  by  mixing  one  of  the  salts  of  the  acid 
with  the  alcohol,  and  then  liberating  the  acid  by  the  agency  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  in  this  manner  formic  ether  is  readily  obtained,  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  dry  sodic  formiate,  alcohol,  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  although  formic  acid  (hydric  formiate)  and 
alcohol,  when  distilled  together  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  have  but  a  comparatively  small  action  upon  each  other. 

An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  alco- 
hols and  acids,  both  when  mixed  in  the  presence  of  water  and 
when  w'ater  is  absent,  has  been  made  by  Berthelot  and  Pean  de 
St.  Oilles  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  Ixv.  385,  Ixvi.  5,  aiid  Ixviii.  225). 
They  found  that  all  the  compound  ethers  when  heated  in  contact 
with  water,  gradually  become  decomposed  into  the  alcohol  and 
the  acid  from  which  they  were  derived ;  but  the  decomposition  is 
never  complete,  although  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  water 
is  increased  it  approaches  more  and  more  to  this  point.  When 
OQ^  the  contrary  an  anhydrous  alcohol  is  treated  with  the  pure 
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hydrogen  salt  of  any  acid,  combination  occurs  more  or  lees  rapidly, 
a  compound  ether  being  formed,  whilst  a  corresponding  amount  of 
water  is  liberated.  But  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  the  water 
and  the  compound  ether  increases  during  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
periment, at  the  expense  of  the  original  materials,  so  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  chemical  action  occurs  is  seen  to  slacken,  and  at 
length  it  reaches  a  limit.  The  proportion  of  compound  ether  ulti- 
mately formed  varies  in  each  case,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
add  and  alcohol  employed,  and  with  different  mixtures  of  the 
same  acid  and  alcohol,  according  to  the  proportion  of  acid  to  the 
alcohol.  However  large  the  proportion  of  acid  employed,  the 
amount  of*  alcohol  is  never  wholly  transformed  into  the  com- 
pound ether,  though  as  the  amount  of  acid  is  increased  it  con- 
tinually approaches  this  point ;  but  the  presence  of  water,  which 
is  produced  during  the  reaction,  prevents  the  change  from  being 
absolutely  complete. 

3.  Other  modes  may  be  adopted  for  obtaining  the  compound 
ethers.  When  the  chlorides  of  the  monobasic  acid  radicles  are 
heated  with  alcohol,  a  compound  ether  of  the  corresponding 
monobasic  add  is  obtained :  for  instance,  benzoyl  chloride,  when 
heated  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  yields  benzoic  ether  and  hydro-: 
chloric  add : — 

BenBoyl  ohiorid*.        AloohoL 

4.  The  distillation  of  the 'concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  a 
vinic  salt — such  as  potassic  or  caldc  methylsulphate  or  ethylsul- 
phate,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  sulphide,  selenide, 
telluride,  or  cyanide, — ^furnishes  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  the 
corresponding  ether  with  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  or  cyanogen. 
For  instance,  if  methyl  cyanide  were  required,  the  reaction  would 
be  the  following : — 

PotMsio  MetbTl  PotsMio 

metlijlnilplMta.        <7iiiui«.         tolpbaU. 

KCy+KeHjSe^=eHiCy  +  K^^. 

Other  modes  of  preparing  particular  ethers  are  adopted ; 
these  will  be  noticed  when  the  ethers  to  which  they  apply  are 
described. 

5.  The  ethers  of  the  hydracids  are  readily  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  these  acids  upon  the  alcohols ;  hydrochloric  ether,  for 
instance,  may  be  formed  by  saturating  alcohol  with  hydrochloric 
add  gas,  and  submitting  the  mixture  to  distillation:  the  atom 
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of  ethyl  in  the  alcohol  and  that  of  hydrogen  in  the  add  change 
places^  and  hydrochloric  ether  and  water  are  produced  by  double  de- 
composition; or  the  reaction  may  be  expressed  by  sayings — ^in  the 
formation  of  the  ethers  of  the  hydracids  the  alcohols  lose  hydroxyl 
(HO)^  and  receive  in  its  place  an  atom  of  chlorine^  bromine,  or 
iodine, — ^the  hydracid  ether  and  water  being  produced ;  as  for  ex- 
ample : — 

(OjH  JHe+ (H)C1= (6,Hja + (H)HO. 

In  some  instances  it  is  found  advantageous  to  act  upon  the 
alcohol  with  the  corresponding  compound  of  phosphorus,  which 
is  prepared  at  the  moment  by  reaction  in  the  presence  of  the  alco- 
hol; as  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrobromic  ether : — 

Aloohol.  Ethylphajhorto  Ethyl  bromide. 

6egH,e  +  PBrj  =  H^ie^H^  +  5  e,H^Br  +  2  H,e. 

In  many  instances  it  is  best  to  act  upon  the  anhydrous 
alcohol  with  the  tribromide  or  triiodide  of  phosphorus,  and 
simply  to  wash  the  product  with  water! 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  facility  with  which  the  hydracids  act 
upon  the  alcohols,  in  order  to  prepare  compound  ethers  with  acids 
of  comparatively  feeble  chemical  activity.  If,  for  example,  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  such  as  palmitic  ether,  the 
palmitic  acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  a  current  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  transmitted,  whilst  the  alcohol  is  gently  heated.  After 
the  reaction  has  terminated,  the  product  is  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  the  pahnitic  ether  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  readily  sepa- 
rated firom  the  mixture.  It  appears  that  hydrochloric  ether 
is  first  formed,  and  this  afterwards  undergoes  double  decomposi-^ 
tion  when  heated  with  the  fatty  add : — 

Hydioehlorlo  «tlMr.   Palmitio  ftdd.  Palmitic  efher. 

.— — s  . * S  •        ^ • s 

CI   J^      H      t  Qj      ^^Hb     P 

The  ethers  of  the  dibasic  adds,  when  converted  into  vapour, 
yield  only  one  volimie  of  vapour  for  each  atom  of  ethyl  (OjHg) 
which  they  contain :  so  that  if  two  volumes  of  vapour  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  the  molecule  of  those  compounds,  the 
molecular  formula  of  the  oxalic,  carbonic,  and  succinic  ethers 
must  be  taken  as  containing  one  atom  of  the  dibasic  acid  and 
two  atoms  of  ethyl;  the  formula  of  carbonic  ether  being  written 
[(€,H,),6e,]. 

(1140)  Chemical  Propertiet  of  the  Ethers. — ^The  edmple  ethers^ 
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and  the  compound  ethers  of  the  monobasic  acids^  may  generally  be 
Tolatilized  without  undergoing  decomposition ;  but  their  boiling 
point  rises  about  39°  (2i°'6  C.)  for  each  addition  of  the  hydro- 
carbon (OHj).  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
boiling  point  of  compound  ethers  of  different  alcohols  derived 
from  the  same  add,  as  well  as  to  that  of  ethers  derived  from  the 
same  alcohol,  though  containing  different  but  homologous  acids. 
The  ethers  are  generally  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  they  are 
readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by  ordinary  ether.  None  of  the 
simple  ethers  have  as  yet  been  detected  ready  formed  in  the  vege- 
table Idngdom,  but  the  compound  ethers  appear  to  be  not  unfre- 
quently  present  in  fruits  and  some  other  parts  of  plants,  which  occa- 
sionally owe  their  fragrance  to  these  bodies.  The  oil  of  winter-green 
is  a  methyl  salicylate  (OHg^O^HgOj),  and  as  Cahours  has  shown,  it 
may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  reaction  of  oxide  of  methyl 
upon  salicylic  acid.  Many  of  the  artificial  essences  sold  by  the 
perfumers  and  confectioners  consist  of  compound  ethers  dissolved 
in  alcohol;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  pure 
ethers  often  have  a  repulsive  odour,  which  is  very  different  from 
that  which  they  possess  when  largely  diluted  with  alcohol.  The 
so-called  pear  oil,  or  essence  of  Jargonelle  pear,  is  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  amyl  acetate,  OgHj^OgHjOg.  Apple  oil  is  a  similar  prepa- 
ration of  amyl  valerate,  65H^j,6gHjOj.  Pine-apple  oil  is  simply 
butyric  ether  {Q^H^fG^KjO^,  diluted  with  alcohol  (Hofmann,  Ann. 
de  Chimie,  III.  xxxiv.  325).  Essence  of  melons  is  the  ethyl  com- 
pound of  one  of  the  acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  Essence  of  quinces  is 
dilute  pelargonic  ether,  G^H^^GgR^^Ot^ ;  and  the  peculiar  odour  of 
wine  is  found  to  be  due  to  an  ether,  termed  by  Liebig  and  Pelouze, 
who  discovered  it,  cenanthic  ether  (from  oti^oc^  wine),  and  which, 
according  to  Fischer,  is  a  mixture  of  rutic  and  caprylic  ethers. 
This  ether  is  stated  to  be  the  basis  of  Hungarian  wine  oil,  which 
has  been  sold  at  a  very  high  price  for  flavouring  brandy. 

(a)  Ordinary  Ether—  Theory  of  Etherification. 

(1141)  Ether:  Ethylic  or  Vinic  Ether,  sometimes  improperly 
called  Sulphuric  Ether,  (63115)20  or  (C^Hg,©)^  =  74 :  Sp.  gr.  of 
liquid  at  32°,  07365 ;  of  vapour  2,'5S6 ;  BeL  wt.  37 ;  Boiling  pt, 

95"  (35"  C.). 

Preparation. — Formerly  ether  was  prepared  by  mixing  two 
measures  of  alcohol  and  one  measure  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dis* 
tilling  until  it  began  to  blacken ;  then  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal 
to  half  that  originally  used,  was  added  to  the  residue  in  the  retort, 
and  the  distillation  was  again  proceeded  with  until  the  ether  ceased 
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to  come  over.  The  method  at  present  in  general  uBe  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ether  is  that  known  as  the  '  continuous  process '  of 
Boullay.  It  consists  in  mixing  together  two  measures  of  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  0*830)  and  one  measure  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add ; 
tlie  mixture  is  submitted  to  distillation  in  a  capacious  retort^ 
which  must  be  connected  with  an  efficient  condenser.  Through 
the  tubulore  of  the  retort  a  tube  is  introduced^  which  is  in  commu- 
nication with  a  reservoir  of  alcohol^  designed  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  spirit  sufficient  to  keep  the  amount  of  liquid  at  a  uniform  level 
in  the  retort^  during  the  course  of  the  subsequent  distillation. 
The  temperature  is  then  rapidly  raised  so  as  to  maintain  the  mix- 
ture in  steady  ebullition.  The  liquid  which  passes  over  consists 
almost  entirely  of  ether  and  water^  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
alcohol^  which  has  distilled  over  unchanged. 

This  process  may  go  on  without  interruption  until  a  quantity 
of  alcohol^  about  30  times  as  great  as  that  originally  taken^  has 
become  converted  into  ether.  Isethionic  acid  is  gradually  formed 
in  the  residue. 

Mitscherlich  distilled  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  absolute  alcohol 
with  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid^  consisting  of  five  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  one  part  of  water  (H^SO^-f  H^O;  sp.  gr.  178 
nearly)^  the  original  volume  of  liquid  in  the  retort  being  main- 
tained by  a  gradual  supply  of  absolute  alcohol ;  he  found  that  for 
every  100  parts  of  alcohol  consumed^  about  65  of  ether^  17  of 
water^  and  18  of  undecomposed  alcohol  were  obtained:  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  which  distils  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  operation  is  conducted;  the  more  quickly  it  is  per- 
formed the  larger  being  the  quantity  of  alcohol.  When  absolute 
alcohol  is  used,  for  every  6^  parts  of  ether  obtained,  15*4  of  water 
should  be  produced,  the  slight  excess  observed  depending  upon 
the  presence  of  traces  of  water  in  the  alcohol.  With  a  more 
dilute  alcohol  the  proportion  of  water  which  passes  over  is  greater, 
the  excess  corresponding  with  the  amount  present  in  the  alcohol. 
The  temperature  most  favourable  to  the  formation  of  ether  is  from 
384°  to  290°  (140*^  to  143®  C).  At  a  temperature  of  330° 
(160^  C.)  the  disengagement  of  sulphurous  anhydride  mixed  with 
olefiant  gas  and  oil  of  wine  commences.  If  a  sulphuric  acid 
much  more  dilute  than  one  of  sp.  gr.  r6^7,  (HgSO^+aHjO)  be 
employed,  the  excess  of  water  gradually  distils  over  with  the  aJcohol, 
which  undergoes  little  change  xintil  the  liquid  has  become  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  to  aUow  the  boiling  point  to  rise  to  284^, 
after  which  ether  is  formed  as  usual.  Alcohol  may  also  be  con- 
verted into  ether  by  heating  it  with  phosphoric,  arsenic,  and  per- 
3  p 
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chloric  acids,  as  well  as  by  means  of  stannic  chloride,  chloride  of 
zinc,  fluoride  of  boron,  and  by  several  other  processes  which  will 
be  farther  considered  when  the  theory  of  etherification  is  passed 
under  review  (1142). 

In  order  to  purify  the  crude  ether,  it  should  be  agitated  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water,  containing  -^  of  its  weight  of  caustic 
soda  in  solution ;  the  water  combines  with  the  alcohol,  and  the 
soda  neutralizes  any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  have  distilled  over : 
the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  one  of  which  con- 
sists of  ether  holding  a  little  water  in  solution.  The  ether  may 
be  freed  from  water  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  upon 
quicklime,  or  upon  chloride  of  calcium :  it  is  then  to  be  rectified 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  condensed  in  vessels  kept  cool 
with  ice-cold  water. 

Properties. — Pure  ether  is  a  very  limpid,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, volatile  liquid,  of  high  refracting  power;  it  possesses  a 
powerful,  penetrating,  and  peculiar  odour,  and  a  taste  at  first  fiery 
but  afterwards  cooling :  if  taken  internally  it  produces  stimulating 
and  intoxicating  effects.  Its  vapour,  when  inhaled,  at  first  occa- 
sions exhilaration,  speedily  followed  by  complete  insensibility  to 
pain ;  owing  to  this  property  it  was  at  one  time  extensively  ad- 
ministered during  surgical  operations,  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient ;  but  its  employment  for  this  purpose  has  been  nearly 
superseded  by  the  use  of  chloroform,  the  effects  of  which  are  more 
speedy  and  certain,  and  are  attended  with  less  excitement  to  the 
system.  Ether  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0724  at  55^,  and  it  is  usually 
stated  to  freeze  at  —24®  (-~3i°  C.).  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  specimen  which  gave  this  result  was  not  pure,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Mitchell,  it  may  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  — 146®  ( ""99°  C.) 
without  becoming  solid.  From  its  great  volatility,  and  the  con- 
sequent depression  of  temperature  furnished  by  its  rapid  evapora^ 
tion,  it  is  frequently  employed  for  producing  cold  artificially. 
Ether  is  dissolved  freely  by  alcohol,  but  sparingly  by  water. 
When  agitated  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  dissolves  about  -^^ 
of  its  volume  of  water,  while  the  water  takes  ^  of  its  bulk  of 
ether.  Ether  is  employed  to  some  extent  as  a  solvent  for  fatty 
bodies,  and  is  used  in  the  proximate  analysis  of  organic  matters 
for  separating  the  fats  or  oils  which  they  contain,  from  other  sub- 
stances which  are  not  soluble  in  ether.  Iodine,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus are  dissolved  by  ether.  Ammoniacal  gas,  and  nitric  oxide, 
are  also  freely  absorbed  by  it :  certain  metallic  salts  are  likewise 
dissolved  by  it ;  among  these  are  platinic  chloride,  and  ferric 
chloride :  with  stannic  chloride  it  forms  a  volatile  crystalline  com- 
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poimd  2[(0j,H5)2O],SnCl^;  and  a  similar  compound  containing 
titanium  may  likewise  be  procured.  Mercuric  chloride  and  tri- 
chloride of  gold  are  also  freely  soluble  in  ether ;  these  two  com- 
pounds may  be  separated  from  their  solutions  in  water,  by  agita- 
tion with  ether,  and  they  rise  with  it  to  the  surface  when  left 
at  rest. 

Ether  is  highly  inflammable,  and  as  it  is  also  yery  volatile 
and  furnishes  a  vapour  of  considerable  density,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  pour  it  out  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flame ;  many  serious  acci- 
dents have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  In  certain 
proportions  its  vapour  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  air  or 
oxygen.  When  burned  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  it  pro- 
duces only  water  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Its  flame  is  more 
luminous  than  that  of  alcohol,  and  it  deposits  charcoal  on  cold 
bodies  which  are  introduced  into  it.  When  passed  through  ignited 
porcelain  tubes  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain  it  is  decomposed  ; 
charcoal  is  deposited,  and  aldehyd  is  found  among  the  products. 
If  the  temperature  be  not  too  high,  a  large  quantity  of  acetylene 
(OjHg;  i2o8)  is  obtained,  mixed  with  olefiant  gas.  K  burned  at 
a  lower  heat  with  insufficient  access  of  air,  it  yields  a  mixture  of 
aldehyd  with  acetic  acid  and  acetal ;  but  aldehyd  is  the  predomi- 
nating ingredient.  This  formation  of  aldehyd  is  easily  explained, 
since  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  for  two  of  hydrogen 
in  one  molecule  of  ether,  furnishes  the  elements  of  two  molecules 
of  aldehyd,  the  hydrogen  combining  with  another  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  being  eliminated  in  the  form  of  water : — 

£th«r.  Aldehyd. 

If  ether  be  kept  in  vessels  partially  filled  with  sir,  it  gradually 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  acetic  acid  is  formed.  When  treated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ordinary  ether  becomes  converted 
into  ethylsulphuric  acid ;  and  if  this  liquid  be  boiled,  sweet  oil  of 
wine  mingled  with  sulphurous  anhydride  passes  over ;  the  mixture 
blackens  considerably,  and  ethionic  and  isethionic  acids  are  formed 
in  the  retort. 

Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  upon  ether  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
forming  carbonic,  ,acetic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

If  ether  be  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled, 
hydrochloric  ether  is  the  product ;  and  the  effects  of  hydrobromic 
and  hydriodic  acid  are  analogous,  though  the  bromide  and  iodide 
of  ethyl  are  less  easily  produced.  Chlorine  acts  violently  upon 
ether^  converting  it  into  various  substitution  compounds.  (1174)1 
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and  producing  aldehyde  cUoral^  and  hydrochloric  ether,  whilst 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  in  abundance. 

Potassium  and  sodium  decompose  ether  slowly,  and  liberate 
hydrogen  gajs. 

(1142)  l^ory  of  Etherification. — ^In  the  process  of  prejMuring 
ether  from  alcohol  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid  converts  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether  and  water.  The  explanations  which 
have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  formation  of  ether  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  are  numerous.  Most  chemists,  however, 
now  admit  vdth  Liebig,  that  the  essential  change  may  be  divided 
into  two  stages,  the  first  of  which  consists  in  the  formation  of 
ethylsulphuric  acid,  and  the  second  in  the  decomposition  of  this 
acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  ether.  When  fresh  alcohol  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  a  new  quantity  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  is 
formed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  liberated  during  the  previous 
distillation;  this  ethylsulphuric  acid  in  its  turn  undergoes  de- 
composition into  ether,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  the 
same  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  continues  the  etherification  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  following  ingenious  experiment  by 
Williamson  goes  far  towards  proving  the  occurrence  of  this  suc- 
cessive formation  and  decomposition  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  during 
the  process  of  etherification.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  add  and 
amylic  alcohol  was  prepared,  so  as  to  obtain  amylsulphuric  acid 
(HOgHjjSOJ  (one  of  the  homologues  of  ethylsulphuric  acid) ;  this 
mixture  was  placed  in  a  retort  and  then  submitted  to  distillation, 
supplying  it  with  ordinary  alcohol,  as  in  the  continuous  process 
of  making  ether  already  described.  The  distillation  was  con- 
tinued until  the  liquid  which  passed  over  contained  only  ordinary 
ether,  without  any  compound  of  fousel  oil.  On  examining  the 
residue  in  the  retort  it  was  found  to  contain  ethylsulphuric  acid 
only,  the  amylsulphuric  acid  having  entirely  disappeared,  a  double 
ether  (amylethylic  ether,  62Hg,65H^iO)  being  found  in  the  first 
portions  of  the  distilled  liquid.  The  successive  stages  of  this 
action  may  be  traced  as  follows  : — 


Ami 


lylanlphnzio  xatfttom  Snlpbnrio  Amylethylio 

acid.  alooboL  acid.  ether. 


(0     «'S"iBe,-f«.g.je=Hj3,^^e.H.|^. 
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,  _    phurio 


Btfajlmlphiirio         jrditom  Solphario  Ether 


(3) 


«»g«jse,  +  «««.|e=  gjae, +  «;H.je. 


Now,  since  two  sncoessive  stages  have  been  proved  to  occur 
during  the  formation  of  this  double  ether,  and  since  the^  have 
been  also  traced  with  other  double  ethers,  it  appears  to  be  highly 
probable  that  similar  steps  attend  the  formation  of  common  ether 
by  the  continuous  process,  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
first  reaction  takes  place  between  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  add 
and  one  of  alcohol ;  one  of  the  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen  in  the 
acid  exchanging  places  with  the  ethyl  of  the  alcohol;  thus  forming 
one  atom  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  and  one  of  water,  as  follows : — 

SiUgiurto  j^^        EtI.yM|hurio       y^^ 

(I)      TJ^*-^  ^1^  =  ^*1^ 

but  in  the  second  stage  of  the  reaction  the  newly-formed  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  new  atom  of  alcohol  undergo  double  decom- 
position, the  typical  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  being  substituted  for 
the  atom  of  ethyl  contained  in  the  ethylsulphuric  acid ;  a  molecule 
of  ether  being  produced,  whilst  the  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
again  set  at  liberty  to  perform  a  similar  round  with  fresh  portions 
of  alcohol : — 

Ethxlsolphario  tndatom         Snlphvrie  Fthar 

Mnd.  ftloohoL  Mid.  «*io«r. 


The  principal  difficulty  in  admitting  this  view  arises  from  the 
paradoxical  circumstance,  that  the  ethylsulphuric  acid  should  be 
produced  and  decomposed  under  apparently  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances of  temperature.  Mitscherlich,  Berzehus,  and  Graham  there- 
fore assume  that  sulphuric  acid  has  the  power  of  producing  a  decom- 
position of  alcohol  into  ether  and  water,  by  some  imexplained 
action^  to  which  the  terms  contact-action  and  catalytic  force 
have  been  applied  (ioo6  ei  seq),  Mitscherlich  even  considers  the 
formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  as  an  accidental  circumstance, 
not  connected  with  the  formation  of  ether.  The  foUowing  is  one 
of  the  experiments  upon  which  he  relies  in  support  of  this  view  : — 
A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  was  prepared  of  such  a 
strength  that  it  boiled  at  apo®  (sp.  gr.  i'5a),  and  the  vapour  of 
boiling  alcohol  was  transmitted  into  it  whilst  the  acid  was  kept  at 
the  boiling  point.    After  the  alcohol  vapours  had  been  transmitted 
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for  a  short  interval,  ether  and  water  began  to  collect  in  the  re- 
ceiver, and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  current  of  vapour 
was  kept  up,  four-fifths  of  the  alcohol  undergoing  decomposition, 
about  one-fifth  only  passing  over  unchanged,  and  this  portion 
probably  escaped  simply  because,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
of  vapour,  it  did  not  come  completely  into  contact  with  the  acid. 
Now,  it  is  argued  that,  from  the  evolution  of  latent  heat  which 
accompanies  the  condensation  of  vapour,  the  points  in  which  the 
alcohol  vapour  were  condensed  by  the  acid  must  have  been  con- 
siderably above  290^ ;  but  as  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  decomposed 
below  this  temperature,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  that  under 
these  circumstances  any  of  this  acid  could  have  been  formed,  and 
subsequently  decomposed.  If  the  dilution  of  the  acid  were  less 
considerable  (sp.  gr.  1*61),  and  only  sufficient  to  reduce  the  boil- 
ing point  to  325°  or  330°,  the  alcohol  vapour  when  transmitted 
through  the  boiling  liquid  was  converted  into  olefiant  gas  and 
water;  (©^H^O)  becoming  ©gH^+HgOj  scarcely  any  ether  being 
evolved  during  the  reaction,  and  no  deposit  of  carbon  occurring. 
It  would  be  diflScult  to  resist  the  inference  of  Mitscherlich  if  the 
vapours  of  the  alcohol  underwent  immediate  decomposition  by 
contact  with  the  boiling  acid,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  is  at  once  evident  on  repeating  the  two 
experiments.  It  is  not  until  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  has 
been  condensed  in  the  acid,  that  the  formation  of  ether  or  of 
olefiant  gas  begins ;  consequently  the  mixture  is  in  circumstances 
resembling  those  imder  which  ether  is  habitually  produced. 

Graham  has  also  made  some  experiments  which  have  been 
thought  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  necessity  of  the  successive 
formation  and  decomposition  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ether  (Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  iii.  24).  In  these  experiments, 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  different  proportions, 
were  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes,  and  subjected  for  an  hour  to  a 
temperature  ranging  from  284^  to  352^  (140^  to  178^  C).  It 
was  found  that  when  i  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  was  added  slowly 
to  4  volumes  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*841),  then  sealed  up  and  heated, 
the  liquid  separated  into  two  layers ;  the  upper  one  occupied  one- 
third  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  liquid,  and  wa«  nearly  pure  ether ; 
the  lower  layer  contained  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  scarcely  any  ethylsulphuric  acid;  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  liquid  had  a  slight  yellow  tinge,  but  the  upper 
layer  was  colourless.  When  8  measures  of  alcohol  were  mixed 
with  1  of  acid,  the  proportion  of  ether  which  floated  was  still 
£qual  to  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  entire  liquid.     On  the  other 
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hand,  when  the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  was  fayoured 
by  reducing  the  proportion  of  alcohol^  the  production  of  ether 
became  insignificant.  When^  for  instance^  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
amounted  only  to  twice  the  bulk  of  the  acid,  the  liquid  assumed 
an  earthy  brown  colour  after  heating,  and  a  film  only  of  ether 
separated  on  standing;  and  when  equal  volumes  of  acid  and 
alcohol  were  used,  a  black,  opaque,  gummy  liquid  was  formed 
without  any  perceptible  stratum  of  ether. 

When  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  dihydro-sodic 
phosphate  (H^NaPOj  were  substituted  for  sulphuric  acid,  no 
ether  was  formed  even  though  the  mixture  was  heated  to  360^ 
( 1 82^  C.)  Chloride  of  zinc,  under  similar  circumstances,  produced 
only  traces  of  ether.  But  when  crystallized  hydro-sodic  sulphate 
(HNaSOJ  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acid  waH  employed,  it  was 
found  to  etherize  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol  as  efiectually  as  free 
salphuric  acid. 

A  still  more  striking  experiment  was  made  by  taking  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  ether  mixture,  viz.,  100  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  48  of 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*841),  and  18*5  of  water,  placing  it  in  a  sealed 
tube,  and  heating  for  an  hour  to  290^.  Ethylsulphuric  acid  was 
produced,  but  no  ether  was  formed.  It  was  then  divided  into  two 
portions,  to  one  of  which  half  its  bulk  of  alcohol  was  added,  to  the 
other,  half  its  bulk  of  water ;  the  two  were  sealed  up  in  separate 
tubes  and  again  heated.  No  ether  was  formed  in  the  tube  to 
which  water  was  added,  wlule  in  the  other  the  formation  of  ether 
was  considerable.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ethylsulphuric  add 
in  a  particular  state  of  dilution  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  but  when  mixed  with  alcohol  it  is  decomposed  into 
ether  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  latter  when  liberated  acts  upon 
a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  and  reproduces  ethylsulphuric  add. 
These  experiments,  however,  do  not  by  any  means  suffice  to  dis- 
prove the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  add  during  the  process  of 
etherification.  The  results  obtained  are  merely  illustrations  of  the 
variations  produced  by  varying  the  mass  of  the  difierent  bodies, 
water,  add,  and  alcohol,  which  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other, 
as  has  been  fuUy  proved  by  Berthdot's  investigations  referred  to 
at  p.  205. 

Alcohol,  even  when  mixed  with  very  small  proportions  of 
ethylsulphuric  acid,  was  found  by  Reynoso  to  be  etherized  by 
prolonged  heating  under  pressure ;  the  more  diluted  the  acid,  the 
higher  was  the  temperature,  and  the  longer  the  time  required. 
Reynoso  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xlviii.  390)  finds  that  the 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  act  similarly  when 
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heated  for  several  hours  to  460°  {236^  C.)  in  sealed  tubes  with  an 
excess  of  alcohol. 

Various  salts  are  also  capable  of  etherifying  alcohol,  if  heated 
strongly  with  it  under  pressure.  Reynoso  states  that  the 
several  crystallized  neutral  sulphates  isomorphoua  with  magnesic 
sulphate,  when  sealed  up  with  alcohol  in  tubes  and  heated  to 
464^,  effect  a  partial  etherification  of  the  alcohol :  whilst  the  sul- 
phates themselves,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  nickel  and 
copper,  experience  no  change  beyond  the  loss  of  their  water  of 
crystallization.  Normal  aluminic  sulphate  etherizes  alcohol  between 
390^  and  460^  with  but  little  formation  of  basic  aluminic  sul- 
phate, and  without  any  liberation  of  gas ;  when  alum  is  used  the 
results  are  similar,  but  the  alcohol  is  etherified  at  a  lower  tem<- 
perature.  Both  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  the 
chlorides  of  cobalt,  cadmium,  manganese,  and  copper,  under  similar 
circumstances,  effect  the  etherification  of  alcohol,  but  undergo  no 
change  themselves.  With  stannous  and  cupric  chloride,  the  pro- 
duction of  ether  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  considerable  stratum  of 
ether,  but  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  gas  is  also  formed. 
Corrosive  sublimate  blackens  the  alcohol,  ether  is  formed,  and 
much  gafl  is  liberated.  Chlorides  of  zinc  and  ammonium  effect 
a  similar  change  ;  ferric  chloride  and  the  chlorides  of  aluminum 
and  antimony  yield  a  mixture  of  ether  and  hydrochloric  ether. 

Chloride  of  ethyl,  as  well  as  bromide  and  iodide  of  ethyl, 
when  heated  with  an  excess  of  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes  to  392^ 
(200^  C.)  for  8  hours,  converts  the  alcohol  into  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  water,  whilst  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic 
acid  is  liberated,  owing  to  the  successive  formation  of  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  conversion  of  the  acid 
into  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  ethyl,  with  liberation  of 
water;  the  reaction  with  ethyl  bromide  may  be  represented  as 
follows : — 

Aloobol.  Ethyl  bromide.         Ethw. 

^       BrJ  "  e,n,r       Br 
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the  hydrobromic  ether  thus  formed,  going  through  the  same 
series  of  changes  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  metallic  chlorides  act  upon  the  alcohol 
in  some  manner  ajs  yet  unexplained,   in  consequence  of  which 
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the  alcoliol  becomes  more  or  less  completely  resolved  into  ether 
and  water.  This  effect  cannot  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  alone ;  and  it  must  be  admitted^  that  the  theory  of  etherifi- 
cation  is  still  incomplete^  notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches 
of  which  it  has  been  the  subject. 

The  oxygen  in  ordinary  ether  may  be  displaced  by  other  bodies 
analogous  to  it^  such  as  sulphur^  selenium^  and  tellurium^  as  well 
as  by  chlorine^  bromine^  and  iodine.  The  compounds  thus  formed 
are  sometimes  described  under  the  names  of  hydrosulphuric^  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic^  and  hydriodic  ethers. 

(1143)  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  a  few 
of- the  principal  compound  ethylic  ethers.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  them  all,  since  every  acid  forms  at  least 
one  ether,  and  some,  such  as  the  silicic  and  boracic,  fiimish  more 
than  one.  The  specific  gravities  to  which  an  asterisk  is  afi^ed 
were  taken  at  3  a®  F. 

Ethylic  Ethers. 
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37 
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62 
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53 
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37 
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44 
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{b)  Hydracid  Eihylic  Ethers. 

(1144)  Hydrochloric  Ether,  Ethyl  Chloride,  or  Chloride  of 
Ethyl  (OgHgCl).  ^.  gr.  of  vapour  a'ai9;  of  liquid  at  32^, 
0*921  ;  Bel,  wt.  $2'2S;  Boiling  pt,  ^i^'()  (11°  C.) — This  com- 
pound is  obtained  easily^  either  by  saturating  alcohol  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas^  and  then  distilling  at  a  gentle  heat^  or  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol^  2  of  alcohol^  and 
4  of  fused  chloride  of  sodium;  the  retort  is  in  either  case  con- 
nected with  a  tubulated  receiver  surrounded  by  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  68°  [%o  C),  where  most  of  the  alcohol  and 
water  which  pass  over  during  the  operation  are  condensed^  while 
the  ether  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour^  through  a  bent  tube 
which  is  inserted  into  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver^  and  passes  to 
the  bottom  of  a  flask  kept  cool  with  ice.  The  liquid  which 
is  condensed  in  this  flask  must  be  rectified  from  chloride  of 
calcium. 

AleoboL  Ethyl  chloride. 


€,. 


H  p  ^  cij  -  HP  ^  CI  y 


Another  mode  in  which  it  may  be  formed  consists  in  heating 
anhydrous  ether  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus  to  380®  (^93^  C.) 
in  a  sealed  tube^  chloride  of  ethyl  and  phosphorous  acid  being 
formed,  3  molecules  of  ether  reacting  upon  o,  of  the  trichloride, 
3  [(€,H.),0] +a PC1,=6 e,H,Cl+P,0,. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  other  chlorides, 
such  as  chloride  of  sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  or  zinc,  upon  alcohol. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  ethereal, 
and  somewhat  alliaceous  odour.  It  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame 
edged  with  green,  emitting  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  passed 
through  red-hot  tubes,  it  is  decomposed  into  equal  measures  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  olefiant  gas;  635601=6311^+ HCl.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol. 
These  solutions  give  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  hydrochloric  ether  and  heated  to  a  12®,  potassic  chloride 
and  ordinary  ether  are  formed;  a  Gfifll  +  i  KHO=(6jH5)jO+ 
aKCl  +  HjO  (Balard) ;  but  if  the  vapour  of  the  ether  be  passed 
over  heatei  caustic  potash,  water  and  pure  olefiant  gas  are  evolved ; 
63H,Cl+KHe=63H^+H30+KCl. 

( J 145)  Hydrobromic  Ether,  Ethyl  Bromide,  or  Bromide  of  Ethyl 
(egHgBr).    Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  14733   at  32^;   of  vapour  3754; 
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Rel.  wt.  54'5 :  Boiling  pi.  105^*8  (41°  C.) — ^This  compound  is 
TisnaQjr  prepared  by  adding^  by  degrees,  12  parts  of  bromine  to 
40  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-827)  and  i  part  of  phosphorus,  con- 
tained in  a  retort,  which  must  be  kept  cool  by  immersing  it  firom 
time  to  time  in  cold  water ;  the  reaction  of  bromine  and  phos* 
phorus  upon  each  other  in  the  presence  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  alcohol  produces  hydrobromic  ether  and  ethylphosphoric  acid  ; 
and  on  subjecting  the  mixture  to  distillation,  hydrobromic  ether 
comes  over.  It  may  be  purified  by  agitation  with  a  weak  solution 
of  potash,  after  which  it  is  left  to  subside ;  it  is  then  decanted, 
digested  on  chloride  of  calcium,  and  redistilled. 

Ethyl  bromide  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  peculiar  ethereal 
odour  and  taste.  It  boils  at  105^*8,  though  it  requires  to  be 
heated  to  120^  before  ebullition  commences.  It  remains  liquid 
at  —24*^  (—31°  C.).  It  bums  with  diflSculty,  producing  a  green 
flame  and  emitting  fumes  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

{1146)  Hydriodic  Ether,EthylIodide,or  IodideofEthyl{e^KJ). 
Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  at  32°,  1*9755;  pf  vapour  5'475  J  ^^-  «^^-  7^; 
Boiling  pt.  158^-5  (70^*3  C.) — ^In  order  to  prepare  this  ether,  100 
parts  of  alcohol  are  placed  in  a  retort,  and  a  small  amount  of 
iodine  is  introduced ;  phosphorus  is  added  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time  until  the  Uquid  becomes  colourless ;  a  fresh  portion  of 
iodine  is  then  added,  and  then  a  fresh  quantity  of  phosphorus ; 
this  may  be  continued  until  about  200  parts  of  iodine  and  2  or  3 
parts  of  phosphorus  have  been  added.  The  mixture  thus  obtained 
must  be  cooled  by  immersing  the  bulb  of  the  retort  after  each 
addition,  in  cold  water  to  moderate  the  action.  After  the  reaction 
has  terminated,  the  liquid  is  distilled  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
taking  care  that  the  iodine  (as  shown  by  its  brown  colour)  is  in 
slight  excess.  The  distillate  should  be  washed  with  water,  di- 
gested on  calcic  chloride,  and  redistilled.  The  reaction  which 
occurs  during  this  operation  may  be  thus  represented : — 

AloohoL  Ethyl  iodide.  Ethyl  phospborio  aoid. 

24 eaH,0+P^+ 10 13=206^5^1  +  8  H30+4(H3,e3HyPOJ. 

Hofinann  finds  it  advantageous  to  place  the  alcohol  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  retort,  and  to  dissolve  the  iodine  in  ethyl  iodide ; 
this  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  into  the  retort  during  the 
distillation,  and  the  operation  is  thus  rendered  continuous. 

Ethyl  iodide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  if  kept  in  half-dosed 
bottles,  soon  undergoes  a  partial  decomposition,  and  becomes  brown 
from  the  liberation  of  iodine.  When  heated  with  water  to  302° 
(150®  C),  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  becomes  decomposed  into  ordinary 
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etiier  and  hydriodic  acid  (Frankland) ;  according  to  Hofinann,  if 
boiled  with  water  and  oride  of  silver,  alcohol  and  iodide  of  silver 
are  produced : — 

2  OjHgl  +  AgjO  H-  H2e= a  e^H^O  +  a  Agl ; 

and  Wurtz  finds  that  when  the  anhydrous  iodide  is  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  oxide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver,  and  ordinary 
ether  are  formed  with  facility : — 

2  e,H,T + Ag3e=  {e,K,),e-^  a  Agl. 

If  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  methyliodide  and 
ethyliodide  be  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  methyl-ethyl  ether 
(eHjpGgHgjO)  is  produced. 

Both  the  bromide  and  the  iodide  of  ethyl  have  been  exten« 
sively  employed  for  the  preparation  of  substitution-compounds  con- 
taining ethyl ;  and  it  was  by  decomposing  ethyl  iodide  in  a  sealed 
tube  by  means  of  zinc,  that  Frankland  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
hydrocarbon  known  as  ethyl. 

(1147)  Sulphides  of  Ethyl. — Alcohol  famishes  not  less  than 
three  remarkable  compounds  which  contain  sulphur.  One  of  these, 
(6j,Hg)gS,  corresponds  in  composition  to  the  oxide,  or  ordinary 
ether ;  the  second  is  the  so  called  disulphide  of  ethyl  {G^H^S)^ — ^no 
oxidized  representative  of  this  body  is  known;  and  the  third  is 
mercaptan  (©^HgHS),  a  compound  which  corresponds  with  alcohol 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  displaced  by  sulphur.  All  these  bodies  are 
distinguished  by  a  disgusting  alliaceous  odour,  which  is  extr^nely 
powerftil  and  persistent. 

Hydrosnipkuric  Ether,  Diethyl  Sulphide,  or  Sulphide  of  Ethyl 
(©j,H5)gS.  ^.  gr.  of  liquid  0*825;  ^/  ^opour  3*1 ;  Rel.  wt.  45; 
Boiling  pt,  16^^'^  (73°  C.) — ^Thia  compound  is  easily  prq>ared  by 
decomposing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  E^S, 
{5^?^}  ^7  transmitting  into  it  the  vapour  of  ethyl  chloride,  and 
submitting  it  to  distillation :  the  distilled  liquid  is  to  be  well 
washed  with  water,  and  rectified  from  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
is  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  intensely  powerfiil  odour  of  garlic. 
It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  some  of  the  metallic  chlorides ; 
its  compound  with  corrosive  subUmate  contains  [(05jH5)5,S,HgClJ. 

Diethyl  Disulphide,  or  Disulphide  of  Ethyl  [{QJtl^S)^  or 
(6jH5)gS2.  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  10 ;  of  vapour  4*27  ;  Bel  wt.6i;  Boil- 
ing  pt.  303°"8  (151°  C.)] — ^This  ether  is  obtained  by  distilling  three 
parts  of  potassic  ethylsulphate  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water, 
with  two  parts  of  potassic  pentasulphide,  EgB^.    The  alcoholic  so- 
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lution  of  tliis  oompound  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead^  and  a  white  with  corrosive  sublimate.  There  jtppears  to  be 
ground  for  supposing  that  higher  sulphides  of  ethyl  may  be  obtained. 
Etkylhydric  Sulphide,  or  Mercaptan  (63H5HS).  Sp.  gTj  of 
Uquid  0-835 ;  of  vapour  2*14 ;  Rel.  wL  ^i ;  Boiling  pi,  97°  (36®  C.) 
— ^Thia  compound  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  ethylsulphate^  of  sp. 
gr.  1*28,  and  of  a  solution  of  potash  of  the  same  density^  pre* 
vioufily  saturated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen : — 

Poturio  Hydro-potaano         w««..»4...  Potutio 

etl^^griphato.  lolpBda.  Mereaptm.  aulphafcat 

KOjHjSO^  +  KHS  :=  OgHj,SHS  -4-  KjSO^. 

A  better  plan,  according  to  Regnault,  is  to  saturate  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  completely  with  sulj^uretted  hydrogen,  and 
then  to  distil  it  with  hydrochloric  ether.  Mercaptan  is  a  colour- 
less, transparent,  very  mobile  liquid,  with  a  most  intense  and 
repulsive  odour  of  garlic ;  it  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with 
a  blue  flame.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved 
fireely  by  alcohol  and  by  ether.  The  solution  is  neutral  to  test 
papers,  but  mercaptan  nevertheless  presents  the  characters  of  a 
feeble  acid.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  with 
facility.  Mercaptan  becomes  solid  at  —  8°  (— 22°  C.) :  if  a  glass 
rod  be  moistened  with  this  compound  and  moved  quickly  through 
the  air,  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  freeze 
a  portion  of  the  remainder.  With  the  metals  mercaptan  forms 
compounds  which  correspond  to  the  double  sulphides  of  the  metals 
with  hydrogen,  but  they  contain  ethyl  instead  of  hydrogen,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  their  respective  formulae : — 

Potaaaio  Potaaaio 

kydroanlphida.  meroaptide. 

KHS         ;         K(e3H5)S. 

Potassic  mercaptide  is  obtained  by  acting  on  pure  mercaptan 
with  potassium,  hydrogen  gas  being  liberated :  but  it  is  more 
particularly  on  the  oxides  of  the  noble  metals  that  the  action 
of  mercaptan  is  remarkable.  The  name  mercaptan  {mercurium 
capians)  is  derived  from  the  energy  with  which  the  body  attacks 
mercuric  oxide.  Mercuric  mercaptide  [(03H5)gSjHgS]  is  a  white 
cxystalline  compound,  destitute  of  odour,  and  fusible  at  185^ 
(85°  C).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol:  it  is 
easily  obtained  by  digesting  mercuric  oxide  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  mercaptan,  water  being  formed,  whilst  the  odour  of  mer- 
captan disappears : — 
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a  (e,H,HS)  +Hge=  [(€,Hj),S^gS]  +  H,e. 

The  corresponding  compound  of  gold  is  white  and  gelatinous; 
that  of  platinum  is  bright  yellow^  and  that  of  lead  [(OgHg)2S>PbS] . 
is  yellow  and  crystalline. 

(i  148)  Selenium  and  tellurium  each  form  compoundswith  ethyl^ 
corresponding  to  diethyl  sulphide ;  they  may  be  obtained  by  distil- 
ling potassic  selenide  or  telluride  with  potassic  ethylsulphate.  It 
is^  however^  to  be  remarked  that  both  the  selenide  and  the 
telluride  of  ethyl  combine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine; 
and  they  become  oxidized,  and  form  salts  with  the  oxyacids, 
just  as  though  they  were  metallic  bodies.  In  fact,  they  present 
many  chemical  analogies  with  the  compounds  which  arsenicum, 
antimony,  bismuth,  and  other  metals  form  with  ethyl  (i  191  et  seq,). 

A  compound  of  selenium  (6gHgHSe),  corresponding  in  com- 
position and  properties  to  mercaptan,  is  formed  during  the  opera- 
tion of  preparing  diethyl  selenide. 

These  sulphur  and  selenium  compounds  with  ethyl  are  analo- 
gous to  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  or  oxygen  compotmds  of  ethyl. 
Each  sulphur  compound  furnishes  a  volume  of  vapour  equal  to 
that  of  the  molecule  of  the  corresponding  oxygen  compound : — 
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Each  molecule  of  alcohol,  when  decomposed  by  phosphoric  sul- 
phide, yields  a  single  molecule  of  mercaptan,  an  atom  of  sulphur 
changing  places  with  the  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  alcohol ;  but  if 
the  molecule  of  alcohol  be  decomposed  by  phosphoric  chloride,  the 
atom  of  oxygen  is  displaced  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  a  mole- 
cule of  ethyl  chloride  with  one  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed : — 


Aloohol. 


Photpborio 
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Fhosphorio 
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f««'|o)4-PA  =PAS.  +  »f'H'h)' 
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(i  149)  Cyanide  of  Ethyl,  Ethyl  Cyanide,  Hydrocyanic  Ether, 
or  Propianiirile  {G^ll^Cy=B^li^^).  8p.  gr.  of  liquid  0787;  of 
vapour  1-928;  Bel.  wt.  ay 5;  Boiling  pL  igcP'^  (88°  C.) — ^This 
compound  is  obtained  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  directed  for 
tlie  preparation  of  the  foregoing  bodies^  viz.,  by  the  distillation  of 
well-dried  potassic  ethylsulphate  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
potassic  cyanide.  A  stUl  better  method  consists  in  heating  a 
solution  of  2  parts  of  ethyl  iodide  in  8  of  alcohol  with  i 
part  of  potassic  cyanide^  condensing  the  vapours^  and  allowing 
them  to  fall  back  into  the  retort  as  long  as  they  show  any  sign  of 
iodine.  The  product  is  washed  with  water^  and  rectified  by  the 
heat  of  the  water  bath.  It  is  a  colourless^  very  poisonous  liquid, 
of  an  alliaceous  odour.  When  ethyl  cyanide  is  treated  with  a 
boiling  solution  of  potash,  the  elements  of  water  are  assimilated, 
ammonia  is  evolved,  and  potassic  propionate  is  formed : — 

Ethyl  <7uiide.  Potaario  propioiuitei 

e^H^eN  +  KHO  +  H,0  =  KejHgO^  +  H3N. 

A  similar  mode  of  decomposition  is  observed  to  occur  with 
all  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  when  treated  with  caustic  potash: 
they  all  combine  with  the  elements  of  water,  and  yield  a  salt  of 
one  of  the  acids  homologous  with  formic  acid ;  methyl  cyanide 
thus  yields  potassic  acetate : — 

Methyl  ejaadd^,  FoUmo  acetate. 

GU^  +  KHO  +  HjO  =  KGjHgO,  +  H,N; 
and  amyl  cyanide  in  like  manner  furnishes  potassic  caproate : — 

Amj\  eyanide.  Potaaaio  eaproate. 

e^HipeN  4-  KHO  +  HjjO  =  KG^H^  +  H3N. 

This  method  of  forming  the  higher  terms  of  the  homologous  series 
from  those  below  them  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 

The  hydrocyanic  ethers  (the  nitrites  of  some  chemists),  as  a 
class,  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  process  of  dehydration,  from  the 
acids  to  which  they  correspond ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  ammoniacal 
salts  of  the  acids  homologous  with  the  formic,  be  distilled  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  or  be  otherwise  treated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deprive  one  atom  of  the  salt  of  two  atoms  of  water,  they 
yield  one  of  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  (1340,  135 1),  thus: — 


H^NeHOjj-2  H,0  =  H,eN  =  (GHN,  Formio-nitrile) ; 
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Anmonfun  acetate.  Methyl  C7aiiid«. 

H^NejH,0,-  3  Hs,e=  eH„eN  =  (OjHjN,  Acetonitrfle) ; 

Ammonium  propionate.  Bthyl  cyanide. 

H^NejH.Oj-a  H3e=^H^=(e,HjN,  Propionitrile) ; 

and  in  this  manner  tlie  hydrocTanic  ethera  of  several  series  of 
alcohols  have  been  obtained^  although  the  corresponding  alcohols 
are  at  present  unknown. 

The  action  of  potassium  upon  hydrocyanic  ether  is  remarkable. 
If  the  ether  be  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  upon  potassium  con- 
tained in  a  flask  fitted  to  a  vertical  condenser^  by  means  of  which 
any  part  of  the  ether  which  escapes  decomposition  is  allowed  to 
fall  back  upon  the  potassium,  ethyl  hydride  (62H5,H)  is  formed^ 
whilst  potassic  cyanide  is  produced,  and  an  alkaline  base  termed 
cyanetkine  (Oj^H^^Nj)  remains  in  the  flask  (Frankland  and  Kolbe). 
This  base  is  polymeric  with  hydrocyanic  ether.  It  crystallizes 
from  boiling  water  in  pearly  scales,  and  forms  salts  with  the 
acids.  The  nitrate  (Oj^HigNj.HNOg)  crystallizes  in  large  colour- 
less prisms,  which  are  neutral  in  their  reactions. 

The  hydrocyanic  ethers  of  the  other  alcohols  when  treated 
with  potassium  appear  to  furnish  compounds  homologous  with 
cyanethine. 

(c)  Ethylic  Ethers  of  the  Oxyacids. 

(i  150)  Sulphate  of  Ethyl,  or  Diethyl  sulphate,  or  true  Sulphuric 
Ether  [{G^^^)^SB^.  Sp.gr.  of  liquid  mo. — This  compound  was 
first  obtained  by  Wetherill,  by  the  direct  combination  of  ether 
with  sulphuric  anhydride.  The  vapours  of  the  anhydride  are 
transmitted  into  a  flask  containing  ether,  which  is  kept  cool  by 
ice ;  the  syrupy  liquid  thus  produced  is  agitated  with  its  own 
volume  of  ether  and  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  when  left 
at  rest  the  sulphate  of  ethyl  rises  to  the  surface ;  it  is  purified  by 
agitation  with  milk  of  lime,  washed,  filtered,  and  dried  in  vacuo. 
Sulphuric  ether  is  an  oily  liquid,  of  burning  taste  and  ethereal 
odour,  resembling  that  of  peppermint.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
distil  it  without  occasioning  its  decomposition,  as  a  temperature 
of  270^  or  290^  resolves  it  into  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
olefiant  gas. 

Sweet  or  heavy  oil  of  wine  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
foregoing  compound  with  some  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with 
olefiant  gas;  it  is  obtained  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  ether.     If  this  oil  be  treated  with  a  solution  of 
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potash^  it  is  decomposed;  potassic  etbylsulphate^  and  a  hydro- 
carbon, termed  etherol  (Oj^Hj^  ?)  rises  to  the  surface.  This  hydro- 
carbon, known  also  as  light  oil  of  wine,  is  polymeric  with  olefiant 
gas,  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid  which  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*917 ; 
it  boils  at  536°  (280°  C),  and  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
absolute  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —30°,  it 
usually  deposits  semitransparent,  friable,  colourless  prisms  of  an 
isomeric  hydrocarbon  named  etherin ;  these  fuse  at  230°  (i  10°  C), 
and  boil  at  500°  (260°  C.) ;  they  are  lighter  than  water,  in  which 
they  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved  freely  by  alcohol  and  by 
ether. 

(1151)  Nitnc  Ether,  Ethyl  Nitrate  (GaH^NOj).  Sp.  gr.  of 
liqmd  11 12;  Boiling  pt.  185°  (85°  C). — Millon  obtains  this  sub- 
stance by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  nitric  acid, 
of  sp.  gr.  I '40  (to  which  a  few  grains  of  nitrate  of  urea  have  been 
added  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid)^  and  two 
volumes  of  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*842 ;  the  quantity  of  the  mixture 
operated  on  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  pint^  or  about  150 
cubic  centimetres ;  under  these  circumstances  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds quietly.  The  first  portions  of  the  distillate  contain  little 
except  alcohol,  but  as  soon  as  the  liquid  which  distils  over  becomes 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  the  receiver  must  be  changed, 
and  the  nitric  ether  collected  separately :  the  distillation  must  be 
stopped  when  about  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  have  passed  over, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  ether  from  becoming  mixed  with  secondary 
products,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  diflSculty.  The  ether 
is  purified  by  agitation  with  a  weak  solution  of  alkali,  and  recti- 
fied from  chloride  of  calcium.  Nitric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid 
of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  taste  at  first  very  sweet,  but  fol- 
lowed by  a  bitterish  after-taste.  Its  vapour  bums  with  a  white 
luminous  flame,  and  if  heated  to  a  little  beyond  its  boiling 
point,  it  is  decomposed  with  explosion,  on  the  approach  of 
a  light. 

(1152)  Nitrous  Ether,  or  Ethyl  Nitrite  (e^HgNO^).  Sp.  gr.  of 
liquid  o'947 ;  of  vapour  2*627  i  ^^«  ^^'  37'5  y  Boiling  pt.  62^ 
(1 6°*6  C). — The  Spiritus  Etheris  Nitrosl  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  this  ether  in  alcohol ;  it  has  long  been  used 
as  a  therapeutic  agent.  The  safest  method  of  preparing  the  pure 
ether  consists  in  introducing  into  a  retort  containing  copper 
filings,  one  measure  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*83),  to  which  one  measure 
of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*36  is  gradually  added.  The  reaction  of 
nitric  add  upon  alcohol  begins  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  and  is 
apt  to  become  extremely  violent,  therefore  no  external  heat  should 
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be  applied  during  the  distillation^  after  the  reaction  has  once  com- 
menced. The  vapours  which  are  evolved  contain  hydrocyanic  add ; 
they  should  be  transmitted  through  a  washing  bottle  containing 
water,  then  through  a  long  bent  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  finally  should  be  condensed  in  a  flask  cooled  by  ice.  Nitrous 
ether  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples. 
When  this  ether  is  kept  in  contact  with  water,  it  speedily  becomes 
decomposed,  and  an  acid  is  formed  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  malic.  Debus  has,  however,  shown  that  the  result  is  a  com- 
plicated one,  nitric,  formic,  acetic,  oxalic,  glycoUc,  and  glyoxalic 
acid  (OgH^O^  ?)  being  formed,  whilst  glyoxal  (OgH^O^),  the  aldehyd 
of  glycol,  is  liberated,  together  with  other  aldehyds.  {PML  Mag. 
Nov.  1856.)  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  becomes  blackened 
when  mixed  with  nitrous  ether. 

Nitrous  ether  is  decomposed  by  transmitting  its  vapour, 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  when  it  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, among  which  are  hydroeyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
derived  from  the  reactions  of  the  nitrogen  upon  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen. 

(1153)  Perchloric  Ether,  or  Ethyl  Perchlorate  {e^UfilB^.— 
This  singular  compound  cannot  be  prepared  without  considerable 
danger,  since  it  explodes  with  extraordinary  violence  when  heated 
to  a  little  beyond  aia*^;  a  similar  restdt  is  produced  by  friction 
or  by  a  sudden  blow,  and  sometimes  it  explodes  by  merely  lifting 
the  vessel  which  contains  it,  or  even  without  any  assignable  cause. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  a  few  grains  of  crystallized  baric  ethyl- 
sulphate  are  placed  in  a  tube  retort  with  an  equal  weight  of  baric 
perchlorate,  and  are  cautiously  distilled  by  the  heat  of  an  oil  bath, 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  338°  (170°  C.)  The  ether 
is  heavier  than  water,  and  has  a  sweetish  pungent  taste,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  cinnamon.  Its  boiling  point  is  not  known 
with  accuracy,  but  it  is  above  ai!Z°.  The  explosive  character  of 
the  compound  depends  upon  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  which 
it  contains  in  union  with  chlorine,  for  which  the  attraction  of 
oxygen  is  very  small,  whilst  hydrogen  has  a  powerftd  attraction 
for  both  chlorine  and  oxygen ;  the  chlorine  forms  hydrochloric  add 
with  I  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  is  sufiSdent  to  convert 
the  carbon  into  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide  and  the  remaining 
hydrogen  into  water ;  6,115,010^=:  2  60  +  2H3O  +  HCl. 

(1154)  Silicic  Ethebs. — ^Few  of  the  ethers  are  more  remark- 
able than  those  obtained  by  Ebelmen  with  silica.  In  these 
compounds  the  polybasic  character  of  the  acid  is  preserved. 

Tetrethyl  SUicate  [{B^li^)fiie;\,  formerly  Dibasic  Silicate  of 
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EihyL  8p.  gr,  of  liquid  0*933 '  ^f  ^^P<^^  7'3^ )  ^^«  ^^'  104 ; 
BMing  pt.  330°  {^65^'5  C.) — ^When  absolute  alcohol  is  gradually 
added  to  silicic  tetrachloride,  a  powerful  reaction  occurs ;  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved  in  abundance,  and  a  colourless  liquid  is 
obtained,  which,  when  submitted  to  distillation,  at  first  evolves 
hydrochloric  add,  but  the  boiling  point  rises  rapidly  until  it 
reaches  330°,  at  which  temperature  pure  tetrethyl  silicate  distils 
over.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  of  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour,  and  a 
hot  taste  resembling  that  of  pepper.  It  is  combustible,  and  bums 
with  a  flame  of  dazzling  whiteness,  depositing  pulverulent  silica. 
The  molecular  volume  of  this  body  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  tetrad  character  of  silicon.  This  ether  is  not  miscible  with 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  it  with  the  separation,  of  gelatinous 
silicic  hydrate.  If  this  decomposition  be  allowed  to  take  place 
slowly,  by  placing  an  imperfectly  closed  vessel  containing  the 
ether  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  silica  is  gradually  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  hard  transparent  solid,  resembling  quartz  in 
appearance. 

SUicic  Ether  or  Diethyl  Silicate  [[G^'R^^^Q^  ?— A  second 
ether,  containing  only  half  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  ethyl  that  is 
present  in  the  foregoing  compound,  may  be  procured  by  acting 
upon  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*838  with  silicic  tetrachloride,  and  distilling; 
tetrethyl  silicate  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  first  portions 
of  the  distillate  consist  entirely  of  this  compound  ;  but  by  degrees 
the  boiling  point  becomes  higher,  and  when  it  reaches  660° 
(349°  C.)  the  diethyl  silicate  passes  over.  The  tetrethyl  silicate  is 
in  fact  transformed  into  the  diethyl  silicate  by  the  action  of 
the  water  present  in  the  dilate  alcohol,  whilst  alcohol  is  set 
free: — 

Tfllrethjl  tDicttto.  Diethyl  sffioate.  Alcohol. 

K  more  water  be  added,  a  viscous  compound  is  obtained,  which, 
according  to  Ebelmen,  contains  a  third  ether,  with  twice  as  much 
silica  as  the  foregoing  one. 

(i  155)  Triethyl  Borate  [(©3115)380 J, or  Tribasic  BoracicEther. 
Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  0*8849  ;  of  vapour  5-31  ;  ReL  wt.  73 ;  Boiling  pt. 
246°  (119°  C.). — ^This  ether  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  boric  tri- 
chloride upon  anhydrous  alcohol ;  it  is  immediately  decomposed 
by  water.  Bor jicic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol 
with  evolution  of  heat.  Ebelmen  considers  that  under  these 
circumstances  a  second  ether  is  formed,  which  when  pure  is  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.     It  softens  at  about  100^  F.,  and  can 
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be  drawn  out  into  long  threads.  Its  composition  is  not  certainly 
known,butit  has  been  represented  as  [2(63115)20,26203]  analogous 
to  ordinary  borax. 

(1156)  Ethyl  Formiate  or  Formic  Ether  (OgHgOHOg). 
Sp,  gr.  of  liquid  0*915  at  64° ;  of  vapour  2*573 ;  ReL  wt.  37  ; 
Boiling  pt.  I27°'3  (53°  ^0- — "^^^^  ether  is  readily  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling 7  parts  of  dry  sodic  formiate  with  10  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  9 
of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*825.  Wohler  prepares  it  from  a  mixture  of 
10  parts  of  starch,  with  37  of  finely  powdered  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  15  parts  of  alcohol,  15  of  water,  and  30  of  oil  of 
Titriol :  the  whole  is  distilled  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  capacious 
retort.  The  formic  acid  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  starch, 
reacts  upon  the  alcohol  at  the  moment  of  its  formation.  Formic 
ether  does  not  mix  with  the  water  which  accompanies  it ;  and  is 
purified  by  washing  with  water,  and  rectification  from  chloride  of 
calcium.  Formic  ether  is  also  a  secondary  product  of  the  reaction 
of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  When  pure  it  is  colourless,  and  has 
an  agreeable  odour  and  taste,  recalling  that  of  peach  kernels. 
If  left  in  contact  with  water,  it  becomes  readily  resolved  into 
formic  acid  and  alcohol. 

(1157)  Ethyl  Acetate,  {G.^^Q^li^^^,  or  Acetic  Ether  {C^Kfi, 
C^H^Og).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  oSg;  of  vapour  3*067 ;  ReL  wt.  44;  Boiling 
pt.  165°  (74°  C). — Acetic  acid,  if  repeatedly  distilled  with  alcohol, 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  acetic  ether,  but  the  efiect  is  much 
hastened  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid.  A  mixture 
of  6  parts  of  alcohol,  4  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  i  part  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  yields  the  ether  with  facility.  When  a  volume  of  liquid 
equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol  employed  has  come  over,  the  process  is 
stopped ;  the  distillate  is  washed  twice  with  its  own  bulk  of  water, 
and  rectified  from  chloride  of  calcium.  Sodic  acetate  or 
acetate  of  lead  may  be  substituted  for  acetic  acid  in  the  fore- 
going process,  but  then  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  needed. 
If  6  parts  of  alcohol  be  employed,  100  of  sodic  acetate  and  15  of 
oil  of  vitriol  may  be  used ;  or  24  parts  of  acetate  of  lead  (dried) 
and  9  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Acetic  ether  has  a  burning  taste  and  an  agreeable  odour, 
remotely  resembling  that  of  apples ;  a  small  quantity  of  it  appears 
to  be  contained  in  several  varieties  of  wine.  Water  dissolves 
about  one-seventh  of  its  bulk  of  it.  Acetic  ether  is  a  good 
solvent  for  the  essential  oils,  for  the  resins,  and  for  pyroxylin. 
A  mixture  of  this  ether  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  is  immediately  decomposed  into  potassic  acetate  and 
alcohol.     Acetic  ether  dissolves  calcic  chloride  readily,  and  forms 
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ynth  it  a  crystallizable  compound^  mrhieli  yields  the  ether  unchanged 
on  the  application  of  heat. 

(1158)  Ethyl  Butyrate,  (Gj^Hge^H^Og),  or  Butyric  Ether.  Sp. 
gr.  of  liquid  0*^041 ;  of  vapour  4-04;  Rel.wt.  58;  Boiling  pt,  239° 
(115°  C). — ^This  ether  may  be  formed  with  great  facility.  If  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  alcohol  and  2  of  butyric  acid  be  agitated 
with  I  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  may  even  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  the  liquid,  on  standing,  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  butyric  ether.  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  diluted  with  alcohol,  has  the  odour 
of  pine-apple,  constituting,  indeed,  what  is  sold  as  pine-apple  oil. 
It  appears  to  be  present  in  old  rum,  and  is  used  for  heightening 
the  flavour  of  this  spirit.  The  melon  and  strawberry  are  supposed 
to  owe  a  portion  of  their  flavour  to  the  presence  of  this  compound. 
In  order  to  purify  the  ether,  it  must  be  agitated  with  water,  and 
rectified  after  standing  upon  chloride  of  calcium. 

(1159)  (Enanthic  Ether  (probably  a  mixture  of  rutic  and 
caprylic  ethers).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  0*872  ;  of  vapour  7-042  (Delfis). 
— ^This  ether  is  a  fragrant  liquid  of  a  stupefying,  extremely 
powerful  odour,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  smell  that 
characterizes  grape  wine,  and  which  adheres  so  tenaciously  to 
vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept ;  hence  its  name,  from  oci^oc^ 
wine.  When  large  quantities  of  wine,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  are 
distilled,  this  ether  passes  over,  mixed  with  free  rutic  and  caprylic 
acids  (Fischer,  Lieb.  Ann.  cxviii.  307),  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
layer ;  the  crude  product  is  gently  heated  with  a  solution  of  sodic 
carbonate,  which  removes  the  free  acid,  whilst  the  ether  floats  as 
an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface.  It  boils  at  from  435^*2,  to  446° 
and  emits  a  very  dense  and  highly  inflammable  vapour.  The 
quantity  of  this  ether  appears  to  increase  with  the  age  of  the  wine. 

(1160)  Diethyl  Oxalate  [{G^ll^)^^^^^]^  or  Oxalic  Ether 
(iC^Ufififl^).  Sp.gr.  of  liquid  1*0929;  of  vapour  5*087; 
Bel.  wt.  73  ;  Boiling  pt.  $6^°' 2  (184°  C). — ^This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  numerous  ethers  which  are  formed 
with  the  organic  acids.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  rapidly 
a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*825),  5  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
vitriol,  and  4  of  hydro-potassic  oxalate  (HKOgO^jH^O).  The 
distillate  should  be  washed  with  water,  and  rectified  from 
litharge  to  keep  back  any  traces  of  free  oxalic  acid.  Oxalic 
ethor  is  heavier  than  water.  It  is  colourless,  and  has  an  agree- 
able ethereal  odour  and  taste.  If  pure  it  may  be  kept  unchanged 
in  contact  with  water,  but  if  it  retain  any  acid  it  is  slowly  decom- 
posed into  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol ;   an  excess  of  caustic  potash 
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decomposes  it  with  rapidity  into  normal  potassic  oxalate  and 
alcohol;  but  if  the  quantity  of  potash  be  small^  alcohol  and 
potassic  ethyloxalate  (oxalovinate)  are  formed;  the  reaction  in 
the  first  case  being : — 

Oxftlio  ether.  Potaanc  oxalate.  Alcohol. 

(e,H,),e,0,  +  a  KHO  =  K^,  +  a  (€,H„HO); 
and  in  the  second  case : — 

Oxalic  ether.  Potasno  ethylozalate.  Alcohol 

(e^Hj.eA  +  KHO  =  ke,H,eA  +  e^CSo. 

When  an  aqueous  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  oxalic  ether^  a  somewhat  analogous  decomposition  is 
eflfected,  an  excess  of  ammonia  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
oxamide  and  alcohol.  Indeed^  this  reaction  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  procuring  oxamide : — 

Ozalio  ether.  Ammonia.  Oxamide.  Alcohol. 

If  the  ether  be  in  excess^  the  decomposition  is  different ;  alcohol^ 
and  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  water,  crys- 
tallizing in  beautiful  pearly  Jfcables,  is  formed:  this  body  was 
originally  termed  oxamethane,  but  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  owamic 
ether ^  or  the  eth^r  of  amidated  oxalic  acid  (1356) : — 

Oxelic  ether.  Oxamio  ether.  Alcohol. 

(^ig;^,  +  H,N  =  ^iw^8  +  W«^- 

If  equal  parts  of  potassic  ethyloxalate  and  potassic  methyl- 
sulphate  be  thoroughly  dried,  then  mixed,  and  submitted  to 
distillation,  a  curious  double  ether  [methyl-ethyl  oxalate,  OH3, 
©gHg,^^^^)  is  obtained.  It  forms  a  yellowish  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  of  sp.  gr.  I'Uj,  boiling  at  about  329°  (165°  C.)  and 
emitting  a  vapour  of  sp.  gr.  ^'Sj. 

(tx6j)  Carbonic  Ether,  or  Diethyl  Carbonate  [{Q^^^jSfQ^. 
Sp.  ^r.  0*975;  of  vapour  4*09;  ReL  wt.  59;  Boiling  pt.  257° 
(125°  C). — ^This  ether  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  preparing  the^  compounds.  It  may  be  formed  by  heating 
csu-bonate  of  «lver  with  ethyl  iodide  in  a  closed  tube ;  but  it  is 
generally  procured  by  heating  sodium  or  potassium  with  oxalic 
ether,  in  which  case  carbonic  oxide  is  disengaged  abundantly, 
whilst  carbonic  ether  distils  over,  and  oxalate  of  the  alkali  re- 
mains in  the  retort.  This  reaction  does  not  admit  of  a  simple 
expression  by   an    equation.       Carbonic  ether  is  a   very  mobile 
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liquid^  of  a  sweet  aromatic  odour;  it  is  not  very  inflammable; 
but  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia^  alcohol^  and  carbamic  ether  (urethane)  are  formed ;  and 
if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  about  356°  (180°  C),  the  excess 
of  ammonia  slowly  converts  the  carbonic  ether  into  alcohol  and 
urea,  or  carbamide  (Natanson) ;  both  decompositions  being 
analogous  to  those  which  oialic  ether  undergoes  with  greater 
facility  by  the  same  reagents : — 

Carbonic  ethwr.  CMrbamie  ether.  Aloohol. 

(ej,H5),Ge,  +  H,N  =  ejHpHjNeOs,  +e,H„H0 

Chrbunio  ether.  Cwbamide  (Ureft).  Aloohol. 

€2H5,H3Nee2  4-  H3N  =    H^NgOe    +  e^n^ne. 

Urethane  or  Carbamic  Ether  (OgHj^HjNOOg).  Sp.ffr.  of  vapour 
3-14  ;  ReL  wt.  445 ;  Boiling pt,  356°  (iSo^C). — This  is  a  substance 
which  resembles  spermaceti  in  appearance ;  it  evinces  a  remark- 
able disposition  to  crystallize,  and  forms  large  transparent  leaflets, 
which  are  fusible  below  a  12°,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  If  distilled  in  a  moist  state  it  gives  off  large  quantities  of 
ammonia. 

(ii6a)  Chhroearbonic  Ether  {Qfi^QCl^^.  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
i'i33  ;  of  vapour  3-82;^;  Rel.wt.^'2;  Boiling  pt.201^  '2  (94°C.). — 
This  compound  is  obtained  by  absorbing  phosgene  gas  (388)  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  rectifying  the  product  from  powdered  litharge 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  colourless,  very  limpid  liquid, 
which  emits  a  suffocating  odour,  and  irritates  the  eyes  powerfully. 
Its  vapour  bums  with  a  green  flame.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water.  Gerhardt  represents 
this  compound  as  an  oxychloride,  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to  ethylcarbonic  acid  that  benzoic  oxychloride  (chloride  of  benzoyl) 
does  to  benzoic  add : — 

Benxoio  eoid.  Bthyloerbonlo  Mid. 


H 


H       ^ 


9 


Bentoie  oxychloride.  Chlorocarbonio  ether. 


Cl 


Cl 


(1163)    A   tribatic   CUric   Ether   [(«sHj),e,H5e7],  Tnethyf 
Citrate,  may   be  obtained  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
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citric  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralizing  with  sodic  carbonate, 
and  agitating  the  liquid  with  ordinaiy  ether.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion rises  to  the  surface  on  standing ;  and  if  the  ethylic  ether  be 
expelled  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  citric  ether  is  left  as  a 
colourless  oily  liquid. 

(1164)  Cyanic  Ether,  Ethyl  Cyanate  (e3H5,eNe),  or 
(C^HgO^CgNO).  Sp.ffr.  of  liquid  o-8g8 ;  of  vapour  1^*475  >  ^^'  ^^' 
35*5 }  Boiling  pt.  140°. — This  ether  may  be  prepared  by  distilling 
potassic  cyanate  with  potassic  ethylsulphate.  It  is  an  extremely 
pungent  volatile  liquid  of  high  refracting  power.  Ethyl  cyanate, 
when  decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  undergoes  a  remarkable  trans- 
formation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  converted  into  a  new  base, 

ethylia,    Gcfl^^y=      H  hN;  which  corresponds  to  ammonia  in 

h) 

which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  ethyl  (O^Hg), 
the  organic  radicle  of  alcohol  (Wurtz,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxx. 
4470 

Qyaatoetber.  Canstio  potash.   Potassic  carbonate.  Etbrlia. 

e^H^^eNO  +  Tkho  =  kJos  4-  G2H5,H2N. 

A  similar  decomposition  ensues  when  the  cyanic  ethers  of  the 
other  alcohols  are  treated  with  caustic  potash,  a  series  of  alkalies 
homologous  with  ethylia  being  formed.  Thus,  starting  with 
cyanic  acid,  which  contains  hydrogen  instead  of  one  of  the 
radicles  of  the  alcohols  : — 

Cjimie  add. 


H,eNe  +  a  KHO  =  K,ee,  +  h,h,n. 

Methyl  ejuaOm, 

€H„eN0  +    a  KHO  =   K,6e, 

Amjl  ojaoate. 

e^i^eie  +  2  kho  =  k^gOj  +  e,Hii,H3N. 

When  cyanic  ether  is  treated  with  ammonia,  combination 
occurs  between  the  two  bodies,  and  a  body  homologous  with  urea, 
ethyl-urea  (GjHgNjO),  is  formed  (1604)  : — 

PTanio  ether.  Ethyl. 


e,H.,eNe  +  H,N  =  H3(e,Hj)Nje0. 

The  cyanic  ethers  of  the  other  monobasic  alcohols,  when  treated 
with  ammonia,  form  homologous  bodies,  or  ureas,  in  which  the 
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place  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  supplied  by  one  equi- 
valait  of  the  radicles  of  the  yarious  alcohols.     Thus  ; — 

Ordinary  urea  .  =  H,     (H)  N,60,  from  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Methyl-area     .  =  H,  (6  H,  )Nj€0,  from  methyl  cyanate  and  ammonia. 

Ethyl-urea  .     .  =  Hj  (GjHj  )Nae6,  from  ethyl  cyanate  and  ammonia, 

Amyl-urea  .     .  =  H,  (G^H  jN,ee,  from  amyl  cyanate  and  ammonia. 

The  various  cyanic  ethers  when  placed  in  contact  with  water 
undergo  decomposition ;  they  eyolye  carbonic  acid,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  another  series  of  ureas  are  produced,  in  which  two  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  ordinary  urea  are  displaced  by  two 
equivalents  of  the  alcohol  radicle ;  for  example  : — 

Ethyl  (^anftte.  Carb.  anhjdr.  Diethyl-urea. 


^(e^H^eNe)  +  h^o  =  ee^  +  H2(e2H,)2N2eo. 

Methyl-cyanate  yields  imder  like  circumstances   dimethyl-urea; 

Methjl  eyanate.  I>imet]iyl-iirea. 

and  amyl-cyanate  yields  diamyl-urea ; 

Amyl  cyanate.  •    Diamyl-nrea. 

It  may  be  observed  that  dimethyl-urea  is  metameric  with 
ethyl-urea,  though  not  identical  with  it ;  for 

Dimetliyl-iurea.  Ethyl.orea. 

I^inJiN^  =  e.HgNjO  =  Hg(e,H,)N,€e. 

Methyl  cyanate  undergoes  a  singular  spontaneous  change  even 
when  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  in  consequence  of  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  it  becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of 
methyl  cyanurate. 

{1165)  Cyanuric  Ether  or  Triethyl  Cyanurate  [(OgHJgejNgOj]. 
Freezing  pt.  20 f  (96°  C);  Boilinff  pt.  487°  (253°- C.) ;  Sp.  gr.  of 
vapour  7*4 ;  Bel.  tot,  106*5. — ^^^^  compound  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  potassic  ethylsulphate  and  cyanurate,  by  the 
heat  of  an  oil-bath.  It  is  polymeric  with  cyanic  ether ;  but  it  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  may  be  obtained  from  its 
solution  in  ether  in  brilliant  crystals,  which  melt  at  205°,  forming 
a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  which  may  be  distilled  unaltered. 
When  treated  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  ethylia  as  the  ultimate 
result.  The  cyanuric  ethers  of  the  other  alcohols  yield  the  cor- 
responding alkalies  when  similarly  treated,  the  final  products  being 
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identical  with  those  which  are  furnished  when  the  cyanic  ethers  of 
the  same  series  are  similarly  decomposed : — 

Oyanario  «ther.  Ethjlia. 

(e,H,),€,N,d,+6  KHe  =  3  K,ee3+3  (e,H„H,N): 

AUophanic  Ether  {G^TI^fG^H.^^^^^^* — ^This  compound  was  long 
mistaken  for  cyanuric  ether.  Tt  is  obtained  by  transmitting  the 
vapours  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid  into  alcohol.  Allophanic  ether 
may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  for  several  hours  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube  a  mixture  of  urea  and  oxalic  ether^  when  a  reaction 
takes  place  which  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation 
(Hlasiwetz) : — 

Urea.  Oxalic  ether.  Ozamide.  AHopluuiio  etber.  Alcohol. 

2  eH,N,0+(ejH,)je,e,='es,H,Nje;+€,H„e,H,N,o,+e,H,e. 

It  is  a  solid  crystalline^  colourless^  tasteless^  inodorous  body^  which 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
ether,  and  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  baryta  water, 
which  converts  it  into  alcohol,  and  a  new  salt,  baric  allophanate, 
(Ba  2  Gi^^^i^^)*  Allophanic  acid  is  not  known  except  in  com- 
bination (1605). 

(d)  Ethers  not  derived  from  Ethylic  Alcohol. 

(1166)  Methylic  Ether  or  Methyl  Oaide  [{GK^^^'],  or 
(CgHjO)^.  Sp,  ffr.  of  vapour  rdij ;  Rel.  wt.  23. — By  distilling  i 
part  of  pyroxyHc  spirit  and  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  colourless  gas, 
homologous  with  ethylic  ether,  is  disengaged.  It  is  accompanied  by 
carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  which  may  be  removed  by  allowing 
the  gaseous  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  contact  with 
slaked  lime.  Gaseous  methylic  ether  has  a  peculiar  oppressive 
ethereal  odour;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves 
about  37  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  acquires  its  odour  and 
pungent  ethereal  taste.  It  is  still  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  This 
gas  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  pale  flame ;  it  is  lique- 
fiable  at  a  temperature  of —33°  (—36®  C.)  and  boils  at —6° 
(  —  21°  C.)  (Berthelot).  This  substance,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
metameric  with  alcohol,  with  which  it  corresponds,  both  in  its 
molecular  weight  and  in  the  density  of  its.  vapour. 

Compounds  of  methyl  may  be  obtained  with  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  and  sulphur,  forming  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and 
sulphide  of  methyl :  all  these  bodies  are  inflammable :  the  chloride 
is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  bromide  and  the  iodide 
are  volatile  liquids  of  considerable  density.     All  these  compounds 
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are  prepared  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  ethyl.  Com- 
binations of  oxide  of  methyl  with  the  oxyacids  also  exists  forming 
a  class  of  compounds  parallel  with  the  ethyUc  oxyacid  ethers  :  thus 
we  have  sulphate^  nitrate^  oxalate^  acetate  of  methyl^  and  so  on. 

(1167)  MethyUSulphuric  Ether ^  Dimethyl  Sulphate,  or  Std-' 
phate  of  Methyl  [(6113)280 J .  8p.  gr.  of  Uquid  1324 ;  of  Vapour 
4*565  J  Rel.  wt.  63 ;  Boiling  pt.  370°*4  (188®  C.) — ^is  procured  by 
transmitting  dry  methylic  ether  over  sulphuric  anhydride^  or  by  dis- 
tilling I  part  of  pyroxylic  spirit  with  8  or  JO  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
in  the  latter  process  the  ether  passes  over  as  a  tasteless  oily  liquid^ 
and  collects  in  the  receiver.  It  must  be  waahed  with  cold  water, 
digested  on  quick-lime  to  free  it  from  sulphurous  acid  and  water, 
and  then  rectified.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid 
which  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  in  the  cold,  but  is  quickly 
resolved  by  it  at  the  boiling  point,  into  wood  spirit  and  methyl- 
sulphuric  acid. 

(1168)  Methyl-Acetic  Ether,  Methyl-Acetate,  or  Acetate  of 
Methyl  (6113,0311303).  Sp,  gr.  of  liquid  0*9562  ;  of  vapour  2'563 ; 
Rel.  wt.^y ;  Boiling  pt.  133°'3  (56°'3  C). — ^This  compound  is  formed 
abundantly  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  and  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  crude  wood  spirit.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour,  and  is  freely  soluble  in 
water.  The  hydrated  alkalies  decompose  it  iatd  acetic  acid  and 
wood  spirit.  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  2  parts  of  wood 
spirit  with  i  part  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  one  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  the  crude  product  is  recti^ed  from  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  retains  the  unchanged  wood  spirit. 

(1169)  MethyUOxalic  Ether,  Dimethyl  Oxalate,  or  Oxalate  of 
Methyl  [(6H3)2620J.  Rel.  wt.  59 ;  Boiling  pt  3ai°-8  ;  Bp.  gr.  of 
liquid  at  122°,  1*1566. — This  compound  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  difliculty.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  mixing  i  part  of  crude  wood  spirit  with  one  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  distilling  the  mixture  with  2  parts  of  hydro-potassic 
oxalate  (HK65,O4,H30).  The  materials  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  for  24  hours  before  the  distillation  is  proceeded  with. 
A  volatile  liquid  first  passes  over,  followed  by  crystals  of  the  ether. 
When  these  crystals  begin  to  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
the  receiver  must  be  changed,  uid  the  distillation  carried  on 
as  long  as  the  crystals  continue  to  be  formed.  The  crystals 
must  be  purified  by  strong  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  must  afterwards  be  maintained  for  some  time  in  a 
melted  state  by  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  drive  off  adhering  volatile 
matters. 
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(it 70)  A  compound  of  methyl  with  one  of  the  organic  acids 
has  been  discovered  ready  formed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom^  con- 
stituting, in  combination  with  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  methyl 
(©HgjG^HgOj),  the  essential  oil  procured  from  the  Betula  lentaj  a 
species  of  birch,  and  from  the  winter  green  (Gaultheria  procum- 
bens) :  a  compound  exactly  resembling  the  natural  oil  is  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  wood  spirit  with  salicylic  and  sulphuric 
acids.  This  compound  possesses  the  power  of  uniting  with  bases 
like  an  acid  (1458). 

(117 1)  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  and  some 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  more  important  methylic  ethers. 
The  densities  to  which  an  asterisk  is  affixed  were  taken  at  32°  F. 


Metbyl=(eH,). 

Formnla. 

LU 

Boilinf  Point. 

Bel.Wt. 

of 
Vapour, 
Hsi. 

<»F. 

»o. 

Liqud. 

Vapour. 

Methyl  oxide      . 
„      sulphide 
„      disulphide 
„      chloride . 
„      bromide . 
„      iodide     . 
„      cyanide  . 
„      sulphate 
„      uitrate    . 
„      borate    . 
„      formiate 
„      acetate   . 
„      butyrate 
„      valerate . 
„      cyauate  . 
„      cyanurate 
„      benzoate 
„      oxalate  . 
„      salicylate 

(eH,),e 

(6H,),9 
(eH,9), 
6H,C1 
eH.Br 

eH,i 
eH.eN 

eH,Ne, 

(eH,),Be, 

eH,eHej 

G  H  3^^  U  vOj 
Gn  3©j  H.  jO* 

eH,eNe 
(eH,),ejf,e, 

(eH,),e,e, 

01136^0503 

—  6 
105-8 
about  240 
-7-6 

55'4 
111*4 
170*6 

370 
151 
i6r6 
92*1 

1333 
204*6 
241-1 
about  104 
525 
389-3 
321*8 

—  21 

Al 

•—22 

13 
44 

M 

66 

72 

33*5 

56-3 

94 
"7*3 

40 
274 
198*5 
161 
222 

0845 
1-048 

1*644* 
2*1992* 

1-324 
1*182 

0*9984* 
09562* 
09209* 
0*9015* 

1*617 
2-115 

3*310 
i'73i 

4-883 

366 
2*084 

2-563 
352 

598 
4717 

5*42 

23 
31 

47 

252 

71 
20*5 

^§ 
38-5 
52 
30 

37 

12 

(1173)  Tritylic,  Tetrylic,  Amy  lie,  and  Octylic  Ethers. — 1. 
THtylic  Ether  was  obtained  by  Chancel,  but  it  is  little  known, 
and  its  derivatives  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 

2.  Tetrylic  (butylic)  Ether  was  first  described  by  Kolbe  as 
one  of  the  products  of  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  potassic 
valerate.  Since  that  time,  Wurtz  has  published  a  memoir  on  the 
ethers  of  the  tetrylic  series,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
description  of  their  properties  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  xlii.  129). 

3.  Amylic  Ether,  Amyl  Oxide  \,{^^i^%^]y  Boiling  pt.  349® 
(176°  C.) — is  obtained  only  in  small  quantity  by  the  distillation  of 
fousel  oil  with  sulphuric  acid,  since  by  this  method  the  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with 
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olefiant  gas.  Balard  states  that  he  also  procured  it  by  decom- 
posing amyl  chloride  (OsHj^Cl)  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potash :  the  mixture  is  to  be  sealed  up  in  a  tube  and  heated 
for  some  time  to  212°.  The  liquid  which  floats  upon  the  surface 
has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  boils  at  about  233°  (112°  C).  It  is, 
however,  doubtful,  according  to  Williamson,  whether  this  be  not 
amyl-ethyhc  ether.  No  analysis  of  it  has  been  made.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  compound  ethers  of  the  amylic  series 
are  the  bodies  to  which  the  odour  and  flavour  of  certain  fruits 
belong  (1140),  but  they  present  no  special  points  of  interest,  and 
therefore  need  no  detailed  description.  They  may  be  procured 
by  methods  analogous  to  those  which  were  described  when  treat- 
ing of  the  different  ethylic  ethers.  The  amylic  series  was  care- 
fully investigated  by  Cahours  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  II.  Ixx.  and  Ixxv.). 
The  following  table  contains  the  principal  ethers  of  the  tetrylic 
and  amylic  groups  : — 

Tetrylic  Ethers, 


Tetryl=e4H9. 

Formnlft. 

LIJ     . 

Boiling  Point. 

Sp.  Gravity. 

Rel.  Wt. 
H=i. 

°F. 

°0. 

Liquid. 

Vapour. 

Tetryl  chloride  . 
„      bromide  . 
„      iodide     • 
„      cyanide  . 
„      nitrate    . 
,,      acetate    . 
„      carbonate 

6<H,Br 

e,H,i 

e,H,Cy- 

t?^  11  nt72  ri  3^2 

(G4Hj)j60j 

160 
192 
250 

337 
374 

121 

130 
114 
190 

1274 
I  "604 

o'Sio 

0-884 

472 

6-217 

2-892 

4073 

462 

68-5 

92 

415 

tr 

«7 

Amyl=ejHu. 

Amy 

I  oxide.  .     . 

»f 

sulphide  . 

yf 

disulphide 
chloride    . 

bromide   . 

iodide  .     . 

if 

cyanide    . 

nitrate     . 

ft 

formiate  . 

f9 

acetate     . 

it 

valerate    . 

carbonate. 

ii 

oxalate     . 

it 

silicate     . 

Amylic  Ether*. 


e,H„Br 


349 

176 

79 

421 

216 

6-3 

87 

480? 

249  P 

0*9 1 8 

^'^. 

102 

377 

53*2 

242.6 

117 

1137 

75*5 

295 

146 

'*§'i 

6-675 

99 

298 

146 

0806 

3335 

4«'5 

148 

0994 

66-5 

237 

114 

0-884 

58 

279 

137 

0869 

4-45« 

65 

368 

187 

0-864 

6-17 

86 

435 

224 

0-914 

lOI 

503 

262 

8-4 

\l\ 

517 

325 

0-868 

117 

4.  Bonis  has  examined  (^nw.  de  Chimie,  III.  xliv.  128)  several 
of  the  ethers  of  the  odylic  (caprylic)  series  :  many  of  them  possess 
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a  very  agreeable  and  fragrant  odour^  which  may  possibly  lead  to 
their  employment  as  perftimes ;  but  they  do  not  present  sufficient 
importance  to  require  further  notice  in  this  work.  These  ethers 
may  generally  b^  obtained  by  methods  analogous  to  those  directed 
to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  methylic  and 
ethyhc  ethers. 

§  IV.   Action  of  Chlorine  on  the  Ethers  and  Alcohols. 

(1173)  Chlorine  exerts  a  powerful  action  upon  the  alcohols, 
the  first  eflfect  being  to  remove  hydrogen  which  is  not  replaced, 
and  thus  to  form  aldehyds.  If  the  action  is  continued,  hydro- 
gen continues  to  be  removed,  but  a  substitution  by  a  cor- 
responding number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  occurs.  Chlorine 
also  acts  upon  the  ethers  energetically,  forming  by  sub- 
stitution numerous  compounds,  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of 
atoms  of  chlorine.  Similar  effects  are  produced  by  bromine  and 
by  iodine,  though  the  action  of  these  elements  is  less  eneigetic. 
Solar  light  greatly  increases  the  facility  with  which  these  reactions 
are  effected.  The  general  laws  by  which  these  substitutions  are 
regulated  will  be  best  understood  by  the  description  of  a  few  of 
the  most  important  compounds  thus  formed. 

(o)  Chlorinated  Derivatives  from  Wine  Alcohol. 

(1174)  DicMorinated  Ether  KG^Hs^l^^^'].  Sp.  gr.  1-5008.— 
When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  anhydrous  ether,  abundance  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  \  two  of  the  five  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  each  half  of  the  molecule  of  ether  are  displaced,  and  in  their 
stead  two  atoms  of  chlorine  enter  into  the  compound.  Eight 
atoms  of  chlorine,  and  one  molecule  of  ether,  thus  produce 
four  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid^  and  one  molecule  of  this  new 
body. 

Etber.  DioUorinftted  ether. 


e,H3H,r  +  4U3  -  4  HU  +  e^HgCl^r' 

It  forms  a  heavy,  colourless,  oily  liquid,  neutral  to  litmus  paper, 
with  an  odour  and  taste  resembling  that  of  fennel;  at  284^ 
(140°  C.)  it  undergoes  decomposition  before  it  begins  to  boil,  and 
by  contact  with  water  it  is  gradually  converted  into  acetic  and 
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hydrochloric  acids;  (©jHgCyjO-f 3  Hj,0=2  ejH^Ojj+4  HQ. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  immediately  produces  a  similar 
decomposition^  potassic  chloride  and  acetate  being  formed. 

Perchlorinated  Ether  [iGjDl^\B].  Sp.  gr.  of  solid  19;  Fimng 
pt.  156°  (69°  C). — If  ether,  saturated  with  chlorine,  be  exposed 
in  a  vessel  with  excess  of  the  gas,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  a 
crystalline  body  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  octohedra  with  a  square  base.  This 
substance  represents  ether,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
has  been  displaced  by  chlorine.  Under  certain  circumstances 
the  perchlorinated  ether,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  is 
resolved  into  Faraday's  sc^d  chloride  of  carbon,  and  into  a  body 
corresponding  to  aldehyd,  but  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  has  been 
displaced  by  chlorine :  and  a  similar  transformation  occurs  when 
the  vapour  of  perchlorinated  ether  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
about  592°  (311°  C.) 

Perehlorin.  ether.  Chloride  oftrbon.  Perehlonldehjd. 

(G.CyjO        =        €^j        +        G,ci,e. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  decomposes  perchlorinated 
ether,  but  the  reaction  is  complicated,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
compounds  derived  firom  the  alcohol  employed. 

The  action  of  chlorine  upon  ethyl  chloride  is  more  regular ; 
with  suitable  care  it  is  possible  to  obtahi  compounds  in  which 
each  atom  of  hydrogen  is  successively  removed,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  chlorine,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  at  page  80. 

(1175)  Action  of  Chlorine  upon  Compound  Ethers. — The  fore- 
going examples  are  true  cases  of  substitution ;  but  in  some  rare 
instances  the  chlorine  unites  directly  with  the  compound,  pro- 
ducing a  new  chlorinated  body,  without  separation  of  hydrogen 
or  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  case  of  this  kind  is  presented 
in  pyromucic  ether  (63115,6511303),  each  molecule  of  which  absorbs 
four  atoms,  or  rather  more  than  its  own  weight  of  chlorine,  and 
firom  a  crystalline  solid,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  colourless 
syrupy  liquid,  63X15,6511301403.  A  more  familiar  example  is 
offered  in  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  and  defiant  gas ;  these 
two  gases,  when  mingled  in  equal  measures,  combine  to  form  the 
oily  liquid  discovered  by  the  Dutch  chemists,  and  which,  by 
the  continued  action  of  chlorine,  yields  a  series  of  compounds 
(488),  the  last  member  of  which  is  Faraday^s  chloride  of  carbon. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  one  view  the  effect  of  chlorine 
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in  its  successive  stages,  upon  alcohol  and  ether,  and  on  some  of 
the  compound  ethers. 


Alcohol.    .    . 

Nomud  Ethen. 

DichloriMted. 

PerchloriMted. 

Yarioos  Stages. 

e^Hjie 

e,ci,He 

Ether    .     .     . 

(e,Hj,e 

(6,H,cy,e 

(e3Ci,)30 

Carbonic  ether 

(e,Hj,ee, 

(OjH, 013)2,605 

(f.C!,).H^3 

Oxalic        „ 

(€v<^'v^**. 

Formic       „ 

6,H,Cl„6He, 

Ojl'l   ^^llHj 

Acetic        ,f 

e,n,ej[,% 

vjUjCi^^jagOj 

e,rij-,H.^i 

Trichloracetic 

ejj.e.ci.e, 

ejCi.e.ci.o, 

e^ucififiij^^ 

Benzoic      „ 

6jH,p:h'o, 

Pyromucic  „ 

e^HAiiA 

OJHJO5H3CI4O8 

Experiment  shows  that,  whether  ether  be  free  or  in  combina- 
tion, the  first  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  more  readily  removed 
from  the  atom  of  ethyl  than  the  others,  as  indeed  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  facility  with  which  alcohol  loses  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  oxidation,  in  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid.  All 
the  compounds  indicated  in  the  third  column  of  the  table  are 
represented  as  containing  (GgHgCy ;  and  when  any  one  of  these 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  decomposed;  whilst  potassic  acetate  and  potassic 
chloride  are  found  among  the  products.  This  circumstance  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  whenever  the  compound 
ethers  of  an  organic  acid  into  the  composition  of  which  hydrogen 
enters  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  the  hydrogen  is  in 
the  first  instance  displaced  from  the  ethyl ;  and  subsequently,  by 
prolonged  continuance  of  the  action,  the  displacement  extends  to 
the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  acid  radicle  of  the  compound. 
The  mode  in  which  the  new  bodies  undergo  decomposition,  in 
many  instances  affords  proof  that  the  displacement  is  effected  in 
this  order.  When,  for  example,  chlorinated  formic  ether  is  de- 
composed by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  potassic  chloride 
with  potassic  acetate  and  formiate  are  the  results : — 


Dichlorethyl  formiate.     Potassic  acetate. 


Potassic  formiate. 


4KHO  +  e2H3Cl2eH08  =  KOgHgO,-!-  aKCl-hKene.  +  aHgO. 

Now  the  compound  (©jHgCygO,  when  decomposed  by  potash, 
yields  potassic  acetate  and  chloride  (11 74),  so  that  the  formiate  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  undecomposed  formic  acid  radicle. 

When  chlorine  is  made  to  act  upon  the  ethers  under  the  con- 
joined influence  of  the  sun^s  rays  and  of  a  high  temperature,  the 
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whole  of  the  hydrogen,  both  of  the  ethyl  and  of  the  acid  combined 
with  it,  is  displaced.  These  perchlorinated  compound  ethers,  such 
as  the  perchloracetic  ether  (OjClg^gCljOj)  and  perchloroformic 
ether  (OjClgGClOj),  are  very  unstable.  They  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  elevation  of  temperature  and  by  alcohol,  as  well  as  by 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  When  the  per- 
chlorinated ethylic  ethers  are  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  the 
products  obtained  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  acid  combined  with 
the  ether :  but  amongst  these  products  perchloraldehyd  (O^Cl^O) 
is  always  present.  This  body  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  com- 
pound (G^Cl^)^^,  which  all  those  bodies  contain,  and  which,  at  an 
elevated  temperature  (1174)  yields  chloride  of  carbon,  O^Cl^  and 
perchloraldehyd  6gC1^0.  When  the  decomposition  is  eflfected  by 
alcohol,  or  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  amongst  other 
bodies  trichloracetic  acid  (11,620303),  or  the  products  of  its  de- 
composition, is  always  found.  This  substance  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  water  upon  perchloraldehyd,  hydrochloric  acid  being 
liberated  as  is  shown  thus : — 

PflrcUoraldehjd.  TrioUorMetio  add. 

ejCi^o  +  H3O  =  He^ci^  +  hci; 

and  when  ammonia  is  made  to  act  upon  one  of  these  perchlorinated 
ethers,  trichloracetamide,  which  is  always  one  of  the  products,  is 
obtained  by  the  following  reaction  upon  perchloraldehyd : — 

Perehlonldehjd.  TiicUoncetamida. 

e^ci^e^  %  H,N  =  e^cyiiio  +  h^ncl 

Cahours  finds  that  the  chloromethylic  ethers  are  subject  to 
similar  general  modes  of  decomposition,  though  of  course  the 
specific  products  difTer  from  those  yielded  by  the  ethylic  series. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  compound  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  does  not  correspond  in  composition 
to  the  body  which  ftimishes  it;  in  these  ca^es  the  number  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen  which  are  removed  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  atoms  of  chlorine  whidh  enter  into  the  compound.  An  example 
of  this  kind  occurs  when  dry  chlorine  is  transmitted  through 
anhydrous  alcohol,  when  the  substance  described  by  Liebig  under 
the  name  of  chloral  is  formed. 

When  the  compound  ethers  are  treated  with  a  chlorinating 
and  deoxidizing  body  like  phosphorous  trichloride,  the  results 
are  different;  a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  both  of  the  acid  and  of  the 
ether,  being  removed,  whilst  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of 
chlorine  supplies  its  place,  and  the  compound  becomes  split  into 
3  R 
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two  new  bodies.  Thus  Bechamp  found  acetic  ether  to  yield 
ethyl  chloride  and  acetyl  chloride,  whilst  phosphorous  acid  was 
formed : — 

Aoetio  ether.  Ethyl  chloride.  Acelyl  ohioride. 


(1176)  Chloral,  or  Trichloraldehyd  (62CI3HO).  Sp.  gr,  of 
liquid  1*502;  of  vapour  5'i3  ;  Rel.  wt.  737;  Boiling  pi.  aoi° 
(94°  C). — When  pure  anhydrous  alcohol  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  well-dried  chlorine,  it  is  decomposed ;  but  8  atoms  of 
chlorine  are  required  for  the  decomposition  of  a  single  atom  of 
alcohol;  a  copious  disengagement  of  hydrochloric  acid  occurs 
and  chloral  is  formed.  The  name  was  intended  to  indicate 
the  origin  of  the  body  firom  chlorine  and  a/cohol.  This  body, 
however,  does  not  correspond  in  cpmposition  to  alcohol,  but  to 
aldehyd;  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  having  been  removed  without  any 
corresponding  substitution  of  chlorine,  whilst  the  other  3  atoms 
of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  chlorine  in  the  usual 
manner.  These  relations  will  be  at  once  perceived  by  comparing 
the  formulae  of  the  three  compounds ; 

Alcohol   .   , e^H^e 

Aldehyd egH.O 

Chloral e^Cl^HO; 

and  the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation : — 

Alcohol.  Chloral. 

e^HgO  -h  4  ci,  =  e^cisHO  +  5  hcl 

K  chlorine  be  passed  into  dilute  instead  of  into  anhydrous 
alcohol,  no  chloral  is  formed ;  but  instead  of  it,  aldehyd,  acetic 
acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  produced.  In  this  case  aldehyd 
appears  to  be  the  compound  formed ;  and  by  a  secondary  reaction 
of  aldehyd  upon  water  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  it  appro- 
priates an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  water,  whilst  the  chlorine 
removes  the  corresponding  quantity  of  hydrogen : — 

Alcohol.  Aldehyd. 

e^H.O  -h  CI3  =  e^H^O  +  2  HCl  J  and 

Aldehyd.  Acetic  acid. 

e^H.e  +  H3O  +  Qj  =  e^H^  +  2  hci. 

In  order  to  obtain  chloral  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  alcohol  is 
subjected  for  many  hours  to  a  current  of  chlorine,  which  is  trans- 
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mitted  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  It  is  necessary  at  first  to  keep 
the  alcohol  cool,  but  afterwards  the  temperature  must  be  gradually 
raised  until  the  liquid  boils.  The  crude  product  is  mixed  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  distiUed  at  a  gentle  heat. 
This  operation  must  be  repeated,  and  the  product  finally  distiUed 
over  quicklime.  Staedeler  finds  that  chloral  may  also  be  formed 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  starch  (or  sugar)  with  7 
parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  3  of  peroxide  of  manganese ; 
formic  and  carbonic  acids,  and  other  bodies,  accompany  it. 

Chloral  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  body.  It  is  a 
colourless,  oily-looking  fluid,  of  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour, 
which  produces  a  flow  of  tears.;  when  dropped  upon  paper  it 
leaves  a  transient  greasy  stain.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  K  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water>  much  heat 
is  extricated,  and  a  crystalline  hydrate  is  formed.  One  of  its 
most  singular  properties  is  the  change  which  it  undergoes  spon- 
taneously when  kept ;  in  a  few  days  anhydrous  chloral  becomes 
converted  into  a  tough  white  porcellanous-looking  mass,  isomeric 
with  the  liquid  form,  into  which,  by  distillation,  it  can  be  again 
converted.  This  white  substance  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether, 
and  in  water ;  but  by  contact  with  water  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  the  crystallized  hydrate  of  chloral.  The  facility  of  thus 
effecting  its  transformation  into  isomeric  modifications  indicates  a 
certain  resemblance  to  aldehyd  in  the  instability  of  its  molecular 
arrangement. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  converts  chloral  immediately 
into  potassic  formiate  and  chloroform  : — 

Chloral.  Potassio  formiate.    Chloroform. 

e^c5io+  KHO  =  KeHOj  +  eHcij. 

This  fact  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  to  indicate  much  respect- 
ing the  grouping  of  the  component  elements  of  chloral,  the 
unstable  equilibrium  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fecility  with 
which  chloral  spontaneously  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
condition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  body 
is  very  different  in  these  two  forms ;  and  if  thus,  whilst  unsolicited 
by  any  extraneous  chemical  forces,  its  molecular  arrangement  is 
so  readily  altered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  results  of  its  decomposition 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  chemical  agents  will  throw  but 
little  light  upon  the  probable  grouping  of  its  constituent  elements. 
(11 77)  Perchloraldehyd  (©j^Cl^O).  8p.  gt,  of  liquid  1*603;  of 
vapour  6-32;  Rel.wt,  91 ;  Boiling  pL  244°  (ii8^  C). — This  body 
is  obtained  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of  perchlorinated  ether 
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(63(315)20  through  heated  tubes  (1174),  a  mixture  of  solid  chloride 
of  carbon  and  perchloraldehyd  being  the  result.  The  two  com- 
pounds may  be  separated  bj  distillation^  since  the  chloride  of 
carbon  is  the  less  volatile  of  the  two.  Perchloraldehyd  is  also 
always  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  compound 
chlorinated  ethyUc  ethers  by  heat  (11 75),  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  examples : — 

Perohlorofonnio  ether.     Porchlonldehyd.         Fhoagme. 
PertUoracetio  Ether.       Perchloraldehyd. 
PenUoroxalie  ether.      Perchloraldehyd.      Phosgene.    Carb.  oxide. 

It  is  a  transparent^  fuming>  volatile  liquid,  which  emits  a  suffo- 
cating odour,  and  turns  the  skin  white  if  allowed  to  fall  upon  it. 
Water  decomposes  it  gradually  into  hydrochloric  and  trichloracetic 
acids : — 

Perchloraldehyd.  Triohloraoetio  acid. 

GjCl^O  +  HjO  =  HGaCl^Oj-f  HCL 

(i  178)  Bromine  resembles  chlorine  in  its  action  upon  alcohol, 
forming  bromal  (GjBrjHO),  which  is  a  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr. 
3*34,  boiling  above  2ia° 
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(A)  Chlorinated  Derivatives  from  other  Alcohols  and  their  Ethers. 

(1179)  I*  '^'^  ^®  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  innumerable  compounds  which  may  be  formed 
from  the  simple  and  compound  ethers  of  the  other  alcohols,  by 
the  substitution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  for  hydrogen ; 
for,  with  one  exception,  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  chloroform, 
they  present  but  little  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  chemist. 
They  have  been  minutely  studied  by  Malaguti,  Cahours,  and  Cloez, 
to  whose  various  papers  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  information  on  the  subject. 

(1180)  Chloroform  (6HCI3),  or  (CgHCJj),  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
1*497 ;  of  vapour  4*2  ;  Ret.  tot.  597 ;  Boiling  pt.  142°  (61°  C). — 
This  interesting  compound  is  produced  by  a  variety  of  reactions  2 
[.  when  chlorine  is  made  to  act  upon  methyl  chloride,  the  follow- 
ing change  occurs : — 

Methyl  chloride.  CUorofom. 

eHjCi  +  a  Clj  =  eHCl,  +  a  HCl. 
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2.  Another  remarkable  mode  of  its  formation  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dumas^  who  finds  that  an  oilj  liquid^  consisting  of  chloro- 
form and  carbonic  tetrachloride^  is  slowly  produced  by  mixing 
together  in  diflfiised  daylight  4  measures  of  chlorine  with  i  measure 
of  marsh  gas^  which  latter  must  be  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
carbonic  anhydride  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  spontaneous 
explosion.  The  relative  amounts  of  chloroform  and  the  tetra- 
chloride vary  in  different  experiments,  but  the  mode  of  their 
formation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  equation : — 

a  en^  +  7  ci3=eHci3  +  eci^  +  7  hci. 

3.  Chloroform  is  also  produced  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
trichloracetates  by  the  hydrated  alkalies  : — 

PotMsic  trioblono«t.  Potsiaio  osrb.     Chloroform. 

KOjCijOj,  +  KHO  =  K^eOj  +  encf . 

4.  Also  by  the  action  of  the  hydrated  alkalies  upon  chloral : — 

CbloraL  Chloroform.    PotMdo  fonnlateu 

^Hci^  +  KHO  =  eScii  +  KOTEOj. 

5.  But  it  is  most  economically  obtained  by  acting  upon  diluted 
alcohol  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder).  Wood  spirit, 
acetone,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  many  essential  oils  yield  it  like- 
wise, under  the  influence  of  chloride  of  lime.  Chloroform  is 
readily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  following  process : — 
6  parts  of  chloride  of  lime,  24  parts  of  water,  and  i  part  of 
alcohol,  are  to  be  mixed  in  a  capacious  still,  and  the  temperature 
raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  till  it  reaches  180^  (82^  C).  The  dis- 
tillation is  then  to  be  continued  until  about  one  part  and  a  half  have 
passed  over ;  the  products,  consisting  chiefly  of  chloroform,  accom- 
panied by  water,  collect  in  two  layers  in  the  receiver — ^the  chloro- 
form constituting  the  lower  layer.  It  should  be  decanted  from 
the  aqueous  portion,  and  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol  in  order  to 
destroy  traces  of  volatile  oils  which  accompany  it :  by  another 
rectification  it  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Chloroform  is  a  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  of  high  refracting 
power.  It  has  a  powerfdl  agreeable  ethereal  odour,  and  a  sweet 
penetrating  taste.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  every  pro- 
portion, but  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  and  even  potassium  does  not 
occasion  its  decomposition.  It  is  inflamed  with  difficulty,  and 
bums  with  a  greenish  somewhat  smoky  flame,  producing  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  as  well  as  carbonic  anhydride  and  -water.  By  ad- 
mixture with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
potassic  chloride  and  formiate  being  produced : — 

Chloroform.  PotaMic  fonniat*. 

eHcJ  +  4KHe==3Ka  +  KeHe3  +  aH,0. 

Aqueous  solution  of  potash  does  not  produce  this  change,  owing 
to  the  sparing  solubility  of  chloroform  in  water. 

The  vapour  of  chloroform  possesses  the  remarkable  power  of 
producing,  in  the  person  who  has  respired  it,  complete  temporary 
insensibility  to  pain.  It  may  be  readily  inhaled  for  this  purpose 
by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  upon  a  sponge  or  a  hand- 
kerchief which  is  to  be  held  before  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and 
it  is  now  commonly  employed  for  rendering  patients  insensible  to 
pain  during  seyere  surgical  operations. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  chloroform  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  quite  pure.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
after  exposure  to  a  strong  light  to  have  undergone  spontaneous 
decomposition.  It  ought  to  communicate  no  colour  to  oil  of 
vitriol  when  agitated  with  it.  The  liquid  itself  should  be  free 
from  colour,  and  it  should  be  perfectly  destitute  of  any  chlorous 
odour.  When  a  few  drops  are  allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  hand 
no  unpleasant  odour  should  be  left. 

Chloroform  was  at  first  regarded  as  formic  anhydride,  in 
which  the  3  atoms  of  oxygen  are  displaced  by  its  equivalent 
amount  of  chlorine,  and  hence  its  name :  but  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  obtained  by  substitution  from  methyl  chloride  shows  that 
this  cannot  be  its  true  constitution  ;  it  probably  is  the  analogue  of 
methylic  ether,  in  which  2  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced 
by  chlorine;  €H3,C1,  becoming  6Cl2H,CL  If  distilled  in  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine,  chloroform  is  wholly  deprived  of  hydrogen, 
and  yields  carbonic  tetrachloride   (387)  and  hydrochloric  acid, 

eHci,+ci,=eci^H-Hci. 

Chloroform  finely  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine. 
It  is  also  a  good  solvent  for  fatty  and  resinous  bodies.  No  other 
liquid  is  so  perfect  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  which  is  left  un- 
altered by  it  on  evaporation. 

Iodoform  (6HI,)  is'  a  solid,  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  which  3 
atoms  of  iodine  occupy  the  place  of  the  chlorine  in  chloroform. 

Bromoform  (0HBr3),the  corresponding  compound  with  bromine, 
may  be  formed  by  the  distillation  of  bromide  of  lime  with  dilute 
alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  rg,  boiling  at  305°  (15a®  C), 
and  emitting  a  vapour  of  a  density  of  8*632 ;  Rel.  wi.  126-5. 
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§  v.    Metallic  Derivatives  or  the  Alcohols. 

(1181)  It  has  been  already  stated  (1139)  that  when  sodium 
or  potassium  is  made  to  act  upon  one  of  the  alcohols'^  the  typical 
hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  is  eliminated^  and  a  compound  is  formed, 
which  presents  a  certain  analogy  with  the  ordinary  salts  of  sodium 
or  of  potassium ;  if  we  compare  the  action  of  sodium  upon  alcohol, 
and  upon  acetic  acid,  the  results  of  the  reaction  may  be  thus 
represented : — 


AleohoL  Sodiom  aloofaol. 


-K'H-^1' 


Acetic  Mid.  Sodic  Metota. 


We  have  seen  that  when  the  compound  formed  by  the  action 
of  one  of  the  alcohols  upon  sodium  or  potassium  is  acted  upon  by 
one  of  the  ethers  of  the  hydracids,  either  a  simple  or  a  double 
ether  is  produced,  by  a  process  of  substitution  or  double  decom- 
position : — 

Sodium  alcohol.    Ethyl  iodide.  Ether.  Sodic  iodide. 


^'Nil»+TT'-«"°i'e:H. 


e  +  f 


Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  series  of  compounds  has 
been  obtained  in  which  a  metallic  element  enters  still  more  inti- 
mately into  the  composition  of  the  base  of  the  alcohol.  The  first 
substance  of  this  class  that  was  carefully  investigated  was  kakodyl 
(GjH^As) ;  and  this  body  was  shown,  by  the  masterly  researches 
of  Bunsen,  to  perform  the  part  of  a  compound  metal.  The  sub- 
sequent researches  of  Frankland  proved  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  number  of  new  bodies  more  or  less  analogous  to  kakodyl ; 
and  the  field  thus  opened  has  since  been  successfully  cultivated 
by  many  distinguished  chemists.      These  investigations  have  led 


*  Thailiam  farnisliefl  compounds  by  acting  apon  the  alcohols  similar  to  those 
produced  by  potassium  and  sodium— 6.^.,  thallium  ethylate,  6jHfT10»  may  be 
obtained  by  suspendinfi^  thin  sheets  of  thallium  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  over 
anhydrous  alcohol,  and  gradually  admitting  dry  oxygen  gas.  After  the  lapse  of 
34  hours  a  heavy  oily  liquid  is  obtained  in  the  dish,  from  which,  by  heat  of  312^, 
the  unchanged  alcohol  m^j  be  expelled ;  by  exposure  in  vacuo  a  liquid  is  ob- 
tained of  sp.  gr.  3*685.  It  solidifies  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water.  It  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether.  Traces  of  water  when 
present  decompose  it  with  separation  of  thallioua  oxide. 
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to  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  metallic  substitution-derivatives 
of  alcohol  whicb  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  compound 
ammonias.  These  bodies,  however,  are  not  all  formed  upon  the 
type  of  ammonia.  In  some  instances  each  atom  of  the  metal  is 
combined  with  one  atom  of  the  alcohol  radicle,  whilst  in  others  a 
atoms  of  the  alcohol  radicle,  in  others  3,  and  in  some  even  4  atoms 
of  the  alcohol  radicle,  are  combined  with  i  atom  of  the  metal. 

The  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  these  compounds  are 
formed  now  generally  admitted  was  first  suggested  by  Frankland 
{Phil.  Trans.y  1852,  440),  who  regards  them  as  derivatives  from 
the  inorganic  compounds  of  the  various  metals :  and  he  considers 
that  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  alcohol  radicles  which  combine 
with  any  given  metal,  is  regulated  by  the  atomic  proportion  in 
which  that  metal  tends  to  combine  with  the  elements,  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  oxygen,&x;.,or  by  what  has  since  been  termed  theequivalency 
of  the  element.  For  example  : — ^The  monad  sodium  forms  with 
ethyl  a  compound  containing  one  atom  of  ethyl  Na(6gH5)  corre- 
sponding with  its  chloride  (NaCl) :  zinc,  as  a  dyad,  forms  com- 
pounds which  correspond  in  composition  to  zincic  chloride 
ZnClj ;  the  methyl  and  other  alcohol  (derivatives  of  zinc  contain- 
ing z  atoms  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicle,  such  as : — 


Zincic  chloride  Zincmethyl      .     .      Zn{GIl^), 

^cic  Chloride,  zi^c^thyl    .     .     .      Zn{e,H,\ 

^^^^'  Zinc-amyl    .     .     .      Zn{e,R^)^ 


Cadmium,  which  forms  a  chloride  corresponding  to  that  of  zinc, 
yields  compounds  of  analogous  composition,  cadmium-ethyl  con- 
taining 6d(62H5)j| ;  and  the  composition  of  magnesium-ethyl, 
Mg(6gH5)j  is  similar.  Aluminum  forms  compounds  [^1^(63115) J 
corresponding  to  its  chloride,  AlgCl^. 

The  tendency  of  arsenic  is  to  the  formation  of  compounds 
which  contain  2,  3,  or  5  atoms  of  some  other  monad  element,  or 
uniequivalent  group,  the  bodies  thus  produced  corresponding  to 
realgar,  to  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  to  arsenic  anhydride : — 


K«^(A%^ iSi3i;%i: 

(  A^enmretted  hydrogen         j     IX^i;!  «S. 
lAA«uo^tri«hloride-(A;d.)      eSSvf 


rA.(eHj  j- 
tA8(e.H,J3, 
A»(e,H.), 
[A8(eH,),],e 

A8(eHJ,Cl 


I  oiide     .  AseH,,© 
Araenio-tetretli; 
chloride     . 
Arsenic  anhydride  (AsjO,)     .  J 


\  Arsenio-metnvi  oxiae     .  Astill,,^} 

Ar8enio-triethvldichloriaeA8(G,Hj)jCL 
Kakodyl  trichloride    .     .  A8(eH,)jC]," 

i^ridT*"''."!'"  J^^H'A 
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Antimony  does  not  form  any  compound  corresponding  to 
realgar^  but  it  yields  bodies  which  contain  3  or  5  atoms  of  some 
other  element;  and  the  alcohol  compounds  of  this  metal  cor- 
respond to  antimoniuretted  hydrogen^  and  to  antimonic  penta- 
chloride : — 

*"|^^J""*^''y^|stibi«rtriethyl .8b(e,H.). 

Antimonic  pentachloride     )  Hjdrated  stibiotetrethjliam  oxide  Sb(6,Hg)4,H0 
(SbCl  J (  Stibiotriethyl  oxide Sb(e,H^,e 

The  triad  bismuth  presents  compounds  which  correspond  to  its 
trichloride : — 

Bi«nathictridJ«ride.BiCi.{|««^y^;  ;  '   ;  ;  •   ;  g(g^^);^ 

Mercury^  which  is  a  dyad^  yields  compounds  corresponding  in 
composition  to  dichloride  of  the  metal : — 

Mercuric ehloride  .  %C1, { J^S tS4''!    .'    !    !    '.^^T 

The  tetrad  element  lead  yields  compounds  corresponding  to 
plumbic  dioxide  PbO, : — 

piumbiodio^ae  .  .  m,j5^i^^5f^;^^, :  :  ;  ^^};^^, 

The  compounds  of  tin^  though  a  tetrad  also^  are  more 
nupierouB^  but  they  are  all  formed  upon  the  three  following 
types,  Sn^'Cl, ;  Sn^Oj ;  Sn*Tl^  as,  for  example : — 

Sesquimethide  of  tin  (Btannotrimethjl) 6n  ^  6H, 

leH, 

.Dimethiodide  of  tin  (etannodimethyl  iodide)       .    .  Sn  |  ^^^^ 

(Stannic  etbide  (stannic  tetrethyl) Sn    (6,Hf)4 
Stannic  ethylomethide  (stannic  diethylodimethyl)  .     .  6u  ]  |^^  ^^ 
011-A/I4K 

1  Stannic  iodotrimethide  (stannic  trimethyl  iodide)  . 

^Stannic  iododiethide  (stannic  diethyl  diniodide)  .    . 

The  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium  with  the  alcohol 
radicles  are  closely  allied  to  the  class  of  bodies  which  we  are  now 
considering,  although  they  present  some  analogy  with  the  ethers, 
and  they  have  already  been  alluded  to  (1148)  when  speaking  of 
these  substances.  The  intermediate  position  occupied  by  selenium 
and  tellurium  between  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements, 
explains  why  their  compounds  with  the  alcohol  radicles  should 


6n"Cn,    Stannous  ethide  (stannodiethyl) Sn 
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exhibit  properties  intermediate  between  those  of  the  true  ethers 
and  of  these  metallic  derivatives  of  the  alcohols.  The  tellurium 
and  seleniimi  ethers  diJffer  from  the  ordinary  ethers  in  the  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  oxygen  which  they  exhibit,  thus  forming 
bodies  which  by  interaction  with  acids  yield  definite  salts. 
Tellurethyl  {G^K^)^^e,  for  instance,  becomes  oxidized,  and  forms 
the  body  {6^}l^)t^7eO,  and  this  compound,  by  its  reaction  with 
oxalic  acid,  yields  a  crystalline  salt,  2[(63H5)jTeO]6303,H5jO. 

These  orgario-metallic  compounds,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
are,  as  a  class,  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  energy  of  their 
chemical  attractions.  Their  disposition  to  imite  with  the  electro- 
negative elements  increases  with  the  positive  character  of  the 
metal,  and  with  the  smallness  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  alcohol 
radicle.  For  example,  the  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  are 
more  energetic  than  those  of  zinc,  and  these  than  the  compounds 
of  tin,  of  lead,  or  of  bismuth ;  and  the  methylic  compounds  of 
each  metal  are  more  active  than  the  ethylic,  and  these  again  than 
the  amylic  compounds. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicles  with  the 
metals,  such  for  example  as  zinc-methyl,  kakodyl,  stibiotriethyl, 
and  bistriethyl,  have  an  attraction  for  oxygen  so  powerful  that 
they  take  fire  by  simple  contact  with  it,  or  with  atmospheric  air  : 
but  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  results  of  such  oxidation 
are  very  difierent  in  difiercnt  cases.  In  some  instances,  when 
the  operation  is  conducted  slowly  and  with  due  care,  organo- 
metallic  oxides  are  procured,  into  the  composition  of  which  the 
alcpholic  radicle  enters  j  they  thus  furnish  bases  which,  like 
kakodyl  oxide,  by  their  action  upon  acids,  form  well-defined  neutral 
crystallizable  compounds.  In  other  instances  no  such  basic 
organo-metallic  oxides  can  be  obtained :  for  example,  zinc-methyl 
and  zinc-ethyl,  although  their  attraction  for  oxygen  is  very  intense, 
do  not  yield  any  organo-metallic  base  by  the  gradual  action  of 
oxygen  upon  them. 

Kakodyl  and  arseniodiethyl  (the  kakodyl  of  the  ethylic  series) 
both  unite  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions :  the  lower  oxide,  in 
the  case  of  kakodyl,  exerting  the  properties  of  a  powerful  base, 
neutralizing  adds,  and  forming  with  them  crystallizable  salts ; 
whilst  the  higher  oxide  furnishes  a  strong  monobasic  acid.  For 
instance : — 

Kakodyl [AsCeH,)^! 

Dikakodyl  oxide [AsieHs)^]^^ 

Kakodylic  acid HAs(G.H5)3e2. 
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Frankland  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
the  oxidation  of  kakodyl  and  of  zinc-methyl  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  case  of  zinc  no  dioxide  is  known,  and  as  zinc-methyl 
is  formed  upon  the  type  of  zincic  oxide,  there  should,  therefore, 
be  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  an  oxide  of  zinc-methyl,  the 
zinc-methyl  itself  forming  a  saturated  molecule.  In  the  case  of 
kakodyl,  the  addition  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  produces  a  compound 
corresponding,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  arsenious  anhydride : — 

(^"  ((€H,)', 

As'^'g J  O",  Arsenious  anhydride ;  Asjj  (©Hg)'^  Dikakodyl  oxide; 

whilst  kakodylic  add  corresponds  to  the  monohydrated  arsenic 
acid  (HAsOj)  :— 

(e-  fCeHg)', 

As-  ry,  Arsenic  acid ;  Asi  ^,    Kakodylic  acid. 

The  organo-metallic  compounds,  to  use  Prankland's  words, 
when  '*  in  a  state  of  partial  saturation,  play  the  part  of  compound 
radicles  :  they  are  uniatomic,  biatomic,  teratomic,  or  quadratomic, 
according  to  the  number  of  molecules  requisite  to  complete  their 
saturation.  On  the  other  hand,  organo-metallic  bodies,  in'  a 
state  of  saturation,  never  perform  radical  functions ;  they  never 
undergo  chemical  change  without  decomposition.'^  (See  Q.  /. 
Cfiem,  Soc,  xiii.  19:1,  which  contains  a  recent  digest,  by  Frankland, 
of  the  principal  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject.) 

Organo-metallic  compounds  may  be  formed  by  various  pro- 
cesses, the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following  : — 

I .  Combination  of  the  organic  radicle  in  the  nascent  state 
with  the  metal,  as  in  the  preparation  of  magnesium-ethyl : — 

Btliyl  iodide.  Hnnesiiim  diethyl. 


<"■?•)-«-'! 


+Mg 


2.  Decomposition  of  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicles  by  an 
alloy  of  the  metal  with  potassium  or  sodium,  as  when  stannous 
diethyl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  disodic  stannide  on  methyl 
iodide : — 

ElliTl  iodide.      Diaodio  ftennide.  Btaoso-dimefhj]. 
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3.  Action  of  organo-zinc  compounds  upon  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  the  metals^  as  in  the  preparation  of  mercuric-dimethyl 
by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  upon  corrosive  sublimate : — 

Zino-methjl.       Cor.  sablim.     Menmrio-dtmethjL 


Zn 


f^H,  ^  „  jci    „  fen,  ^  „  fci 

4.  Displacement  of  the  metal  in  the  organo-metallic  com- 
pound by  another  more  positive  metal^  as  when  sodium-ethyl  is 
formed  from  zinc-ethyl  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  the  zinc 
compound : — 

Compoand  of  iodiimi-«th7l  with  smo-ethyL 

3  (z-(e:H;)+Na,=a  [Zn(^;g;)  +  .  NaO^Hj+Zn. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  properties  and  mode  of  formation  of 
these  singular  compounds,  a  description  will  now  be  given  of  a 
few  of  the  organo-metallic  bodies  into  the  formation  of  which 
zinq,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  antimony  enter. 


(a)  Compounds  of  Zinc  with  the  Alcohol  Radicles, 

(11 82)  The  properties  of  the  compounds  formed  by  zinc  with 
the  alcohol  radicles  are  very  remarkable;  they  furnish  a  good 
illustration  of  the  organo-metallic  compounds  of  a  dyad  metal, 
and  these  substances  are  further  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
process  of  isolating  the  alcohol  radicles  themselves. 

ZiNc-MBTHYL  [ZnCOHj)^.  8p.  gr,  of  vapour  3*291 ;  ReL  wt. 
47*5]  is  a  very  volatile,  colourless,  transparent,  and  highly 
mobile  liquid,  with  a  penetrating,  peculiar,  and  insupportable 
odour,  and  boiling  between  122°  and  140°  (50°  and  60°  C.).  It  is 
immediately  decomposed  by  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  forming 
compounds  which  are  rather  unstable.  If  placed  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  takes  fire  instantaneously,  burning  with  a 
beautiful  greenish-blue  flame,  and  forming  white  clouds  of  zinc 
oxide ;  in  contact  with  pure  oxygen  it  bums  with  explosion,  and 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  its  vapour  in  combustible 
gase^  gives  them  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  on 
admixture  with  oxygen.  When  thrown  into  water,  zinc-methyl 
decomposes  this  liquid  with  explosive  violence,  attended  with 
flame ;  and  if  the  reaction  be  moderated,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
intense  elevation  of  temperature,  the  sole  products  of  the  decom- 
position  are   zincic   oxide   and   methyl   hydride    (marsh   gas) ; 
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Zn(eH5),  +  iH2e=a(eHj,H)L+Zne,H3e.  Ether  dissolves  zinc- 
methyl  freely. 

Frankland  has  shown  that^  owing  to  the  intense  attraction  of 
zinc-methyl  for  oxygen  and  chlorine,  it  is  possible  in  certain  cases 
to  employ  it  for  effecting  the  substitution  of  methyl  for  oxygen 
and  for  chlorine. 

In  order  to  obtain  zinc-methyl  in  a  state  of  purity,  methyl 
iodide  is  sealed  up  with  an  excess  of  dry  granulated  zinc,  in  a 
strong  glass  tube,  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  end,  and  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  from  300^  to  320^  in  an  oil-bath,  until  all  the 
methyl  iodide  has  disappeared.  A  mass  of  white  crystals,  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  zinc-methyl  with  zinc  iodide,  and  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  which  is  zinc-methyl,  are  thus  formed, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  gaseous  methyl 
is  produced  and  confined.  One  portion  of  the  methyl  iodide  is 
conyerted  into  zinc  iodide  and  methyl, 

Metbyliodid*.  Metbjl 

'aeHjI  +  Zn  =  Znl,  -h  (eHj^GH,) 
whilst  another  portion  yields  zinc  iodide  and  zinc-methyl, 

Methjliodid*.  Zino-mcthyl. 

a  €H,I  +  2  Zn  =  Znl,  +  Zn(eH,), 

The  zinc-methyl  may  be  obtained  by  breaking  off  the  capil- 
lary extremity,  and  allowing  the  included  gaseous  methyl  to 
escape,  and  the  liquid  contents  are  separated  from  the  solid  ones 
by  distillation  at  a  gentle  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen. 

(1183)  Zinc-ethyl,  [Zn{G^}i^\],  or  (C^H5,Zn)3=  123-5.  Sp. 
jT.  of  vapour  4*259 ;  of  liquid  1*182  ai  64^ ;  Bel.  wL  61*7 ;  Boiling 
pt.  244®  (118^  C).  (Frankland,  PAtf.  Trans,  1855.)— This  com- 
pound  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  which  refracts 
light  strongly,  and  is  possessed  of  a  peculiar,  powerful,  but  not 
disagreeable  odour.  It  is  not  solidified  by  a  cold  of  —8^  (—22*^  C). 
It  may  be  distilled  without  change  in  vessels  filled  with  carbonic 
anhydride,  or  with  hydrogen.  Zinc-ethyl  is  less  inflammable 
than  zinc-methyl,  but  its  attraction  for  oxygen  is  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  it  to  take  fire  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  brought 
into  contact  with  that  gas,  or  with  atmospheric  air,  when  it 
bums  with  a  brilliant  blue  flame,  fringed  with  green,  and  forms 
dense  white  clouds  of  zincic  oxide.  If  a  cold  piece  of  glass,  or 
of  porcelain,  be  held  in  the  flame,  it  becomes  coated  with  a  de- 
posit of  metallic  zinc,  surrounded  by  a  white  ring  of  the  oxide 
of  this  metal.     If  the  oxidation  be  allowed  to  take  place  more 
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slowly,  zinc-alcoliol  (zinc-ethylate)  Zxi{B^ll^)^B2,  is  the  prin- 
cipal product;  and  this  mode  of  the  formation  of  zinc-alcohol 
by  the  direct  combination  of  zinc-ethyl  with  oxygen,  is  certainly 
very  remarkable.  Ether  dissolves  it  freely  without  change,  but 
water  immediately  decomposes  zinc-ethyl;  hydrated  zinc  oxide 
and  the  gaseous  ethyl  hydride    (O^HgH),  being  the  result : — 

Iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  decompose  zinc-ethyl  with  great 
violence ;  if  the  action  be  moderated,  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride 
of  zinc  is  formed,  whilst  the  corresponding  compoimd  of  ethyl 
with  the  halogen  is  produced ;  in  the  case  of  iodine,  the  reaction 
may  be  thus  represented : — 

Zn(e,H,),  +  a  I,  =  2  e^Hgl+Znl,. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  if  zinc-ethyl  be  heated  with  powdered 
sulphur,  the  double  sulphide  of  zinc  and  ethyl  being  formed. 

Preparation, — Zinc-ethyl  is  obtained  by  heating  anhydrous 
ethyl  iodide  (dilated  with  an  equal  volume  of  anhydrous  ether* 
to  regulate  the  reaction)  with  twice  its  weight  of  well-dried 
granulated  zinc.  The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  sealed  glass 
tube,  and  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to  about  266°  (130°  C.)  for  twelve 
or  eighteen  hours.  When  large  quantities  are  required,  the 
safest  plan  is  to  conduct  the  operation  in  a  strong  metallic  vessel, 
or  species  of  digester.  A  full  description  of  this  apparatus  is 
given  by  Frankland  in  his  paper.f  If  the  materials  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  zinc-ethyl  are  really  anhydrous,  very 
little  permanent  gas  is  produced,  but  if  moisture  be  present,  a 
quantity  of  ethyl  hydride  is  formed.  After  the  apparatus  has 
become  cool,  the  permanent  gas,  if  any,  is  allowed  to  escape ;  and 
the  zinc-ethyl  is  distilled  from  the  materials  employed  in  its  pre- 
paration, in  vessels  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  or  hydrogen. 
Particular  modes  of  manipulation  are  required  during  the  distil- 
lation and  purification  of  the  product,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air,  which  would  oxidize  and  destroy  the  compound.  For 
details  upon  these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  memoir 
already  cited. 

(1184)  Sodium^thyl. — ^Wanklyn  found  that  if  a  piece  of 
sodium  be  sealed  up  in  a  tube  (previously  filled  with  coal  gas) 
with  about  10  times  its  weight  of  zinc-ethyl,  in   the  course  of  a 


*  In  order  to  depriye  this  mixture  completely  of  moisture,  it  is  agitated  with 
about  one-twentieth  of  itn  weight  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

t  Pebal,  however,  oonductd  the  operation  in  ordinary  glasa  retorts  filled  with 
carbonic  anhydride. 
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few  days  the  sodmm  is  dissolved,  a  deposit  of  metallic  zinc  takes 
place,  and  a  viscid  liquid  is  formed : — 

3[Zn(€gH,)J  +Na,=a[Nae3H,,Zn(62HJJ  +Zn. 

This  liquid  consists  of  a  solution  of  a  compound  of  sodium- 
ethyl  and  zinc-ethyl  \JSvLQ^Ji^Zii{QJi^)^]  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  zinc-ethyl,  and  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32°  beauti- 
ful crystals  of  this  compound  are  deposited ;  they  fuse  at  about 
80°  (27°  C).  Attempts  to  procure  sodium-ethyl  in  an  isolated 
state  were  unsuccessful.  When  the  foregoing  double  compound 
is  heated,  an  evolution  of  gas  occurs,  and  an  aUoy  of  sodium  and 
zinc,  free  from  carbonaceous  residue,  is  left.  When  expos^  to 
the  air  the  crystals  instantly  take  fire,  burning  explosively  with  a 
yellow  flame.  Water  decomposes  them  with  evolution  of  pure 
ethyl  hydride.  The  reaction  with  carbonic  anhydride  is  especially 
remarkable,  sodic  propionate  being  formed,  which  combines  with 
the  zinc-ethyl,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  form  by  decom- 
posing the  compound  with  water.  The  reaction  which  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  the  propionate  appears  to  be  the  following  : — 

Sodio  propionate.       Zine-ethyL 

ee,+Nae,H.,zn(e,H,)3=N;[e^^ 

This  reaction  is  extremely  interesting,  since  it  points  out  a 
method  of  forming  the  fatty  acids  by  substitution  from  carbonic 
acid.  Sodium-methyl  has  been  found  in  like  manner  to  yield 
sodic  acetate,  and  sodium-amyl  would  probably  furnish  sodic 
caproate.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  series  of  monobasic  acids  are 
thus  obtained  from  the  dibasic  carbonic  acid. 

A  compound  of  zinc-ethyl  with  potassium-ethyl  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  analogous  to  those  adopted  for  procuring  the 
sodium  compound ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  corresponding 
compounds  of  the  other  alcohol  radicles  could  be  procured. 

(1185)  Zinc-amyly  [Zn(0gH^j)  J . — ^This  body  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing amyl-iodide  with  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  356°  (180°).  It  forms  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid, 
which  emits  fiimes,  and  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  air ;  but  it  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously.  Water  decom- 
poses it  into  hydrated  zinc  oxide  and  amyl  hydride : — 

ZniesHii)^  -f  2  H20=  2  egHiiH + ZnO,H30. 

{b)  Compounds  of  Mercury  with  the  Alcohol  Radicles. 

(1186)  This  series  is  also  furnished  by  a  dyad  metal.  All 
its  members  may  be  compared  in  constitution  with  corrosive 
sublimate ;  as  for  instance  : — 
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Mercuric  chloride 5g 

Mercuric-dimetibyl Hg 

(Mercuric  methiodide)  mercuric-methyl  iodide     Sg 


fCl 

a 

OH, 
OH, 

en, 
I 

H0 

"NTA* 

8 

Mercuric-diamyl Hg  ^^tj" 

(G  H 
Mercnric-amyl  chloride Hg     ^-  ^^ 


(Mercuric  methhydrate)  hydrated  mercuric-]      tt 
methyl  oxide j         ^ 


The  organo-mercurial  compounds,  when  first  discovered,  were 
obtained  either  by  acting  upon  the  iodide  of  the  alcohol  radicle 
by  means  of  mercury  in  sunlight,  when  direct  combination  takes 
place,  Hg+6HjI,  for  instance,  becoming  HgGHjI  ;  or  by  acting 
by  means  of  corrosive  sublimate  upon  the  zinc  compoimd  of 
the  alcohol  radicle,  as  for  instance; — 

Zn{e,H5),+HgCl,=Hg(e,H,),+ZiiCl,j 

simple  exchange  of  the  two  metals  taking  place  if  the  compounds 
are  presented  to  each  other  in  equivalent  proportions ;  but  if  the 
mercuric  chloride  be  in  excess  the  reaction  takes  the  following 
form ;  Zn(e,H5),  +  a  HgCljnriz  (Hg,e,H5Cl)  +ZnCl,. 

Frankland  and  Duppa  have  recently  (/.  Chem.  Soc,  1863, 
415)  found  that  mercuric  dimethyl,  diethyl,  or  diamyl,  may  be 
obtaiued  in  quantity  by  the  easier  method  of  decomposing  the 
iodide  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  radicle  by  means  of  sodium 
amalgam  in  the  presence  of  acetic  ether ;  and  the  mercury  com- 
pounds thus  obtained  can  be  employed  as  sources  whence  zinc 
ethyl,  aluminum-ethyl,  and  other  inflammable  compounds  of 
this  class  may  be  procured  more  easily  than  by  methods  hitherto 
used.  Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  these  compounds  cannot  be 
too  careiully  avoided.  It  acts  as  a  cumulative  poison,  and  gra- 
dually and  completely  destroys  the  powers  of  thought  by  a 
specific  action  on  the  brain. 

(11 87)  Mercuric  Dimethyl  {Mercuric  Methide),  [HgCGHj),]. 
Sp,  ffr.  of  liquid  3*069 ;  of  vapour  8*29  ;  Rel.  wt,  115 ;  Boiling  pt. 
aoo° — 205°.  (about  96°  C). — In  order  to  prepare  this  compound 
10    parts  of  methyl  iodide    and  one   part  of   acetic   ether  are 
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agitated  with  sodium  amalgam  (i  part  sodium^  500  mercury), 
in  a  iSask,  which  is  occasionally  plunged  into  cold  water  to  mode- 
rate the  action.  The  methyl  iodide  is  to  be  condensed  in  a 
Liebig's  condenser  as  it  rises  in  yapour.  When  the  quantity  of 
sodic  iodide  deposited  becomes  considerable^  the  more  volatile 
portions  are  to  be  distilled  off^  and  treated  with  fresh  amalgam. 
The  residues  in  the  flasks^  when  the  decomposition  is  complete, 
are  mixed  with  water,  and  submitted  to  distillation  in  an  oil 
bath,  the  temperature  of  which  need  not  exceed  230°  (iio^  C). 

The  distillate  is  separated  from  the  water,  agitated  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  remove  acetic  ether,  and  then 
well  washed  with  water  and  redistilled. 

Mercuric  dimethyl  is  a  colourless  easily  inflammable  liquid, 
except  thallium  ethylate,  the  densest  transparent  liquid  known. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  has  no  ten- 
dency to  enter  into  combination.  Bromine  and  iodine  decom- 
pose it,  forming  mercuric  methyl,  bromide  or  iodide,  with  bromide 
or  iodide  of  methyl : — 

Hg(^H3),-|-Br,=HgeH3Br+eH3Br. 

With  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids,  mercuric-methyl  chloride 
or  sulphate  and  methyl  hydride  are  formed : — 

HgC^Hj),  -h  Ha=HgGH3Cl  +  eHjH, 

A  hydrated  mercuric-methyl  oxide  pigCHjHO]  may  be  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  oxide  of  silver. 

(11 88)  Mercuric  Diethyl,  [HgCOjHg)^] .  Sp,  gr,  of  liquid  2*44 ;  of 
vapour  9-97  ;  Bel,  wL  129;  Boiling  pt.  318°  (^59*^  C). — This  is 
a  heavy,  transparent,  colourless,  inflammable  liquid,  very  like  the 
methylic  compound.  It  may  be  obtained  by  an  analogous  pro- 
cess, and  shows  a  similar  indifference  to  combination,  but  it  is 
decomposed  with  loss  of  an  atom  of  ethyl  by  treatment 
with  acids,  with  the  halogens,  or  with  corrosive  sublimate;  the 
reactions  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  with  the  methyl  com- 
pound. 

(1189)  Mercuric  Diamyl,  [Sg{G^E^^)^.  Bel.  wt.  171;  Sp.gr. 
I  •6663  at  32°. — ^This  compound  is  a  colourless,  transparent, 
mobile  liquid,  with  a  very  faint  amylic  odour,  and  a  peculiar 
persistent  taste.  It  cannot  be  distilled  alone,  even  in  vacuo, 
without  undergoing  decomposition ;  but  its  vapour  passes  over 
unaltered  when  distilled  with  water.  Mercuric  diamyl  is  pre- 
pare by  a  process  corresponding  to  that  adopted  for  the  fore- 
going compounds  that   are  analogous  to  it,  but  it  is  still  more 

8  8 
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Fio.  385. 


Kakodyl  was  obtained  by  Bunsen  from  its  chloride,  which, 
when  treated  with  fragments  of  granulated  zinc,  is  decomposed ; 
zincic  chloride  being  formed,  whilst  pure  kakodyl  is  liberated. 
The  chloride  employed  for  this  purpose  must  be  quite  anhydrous, 
and  free  from  oxide  of  kakodyl.  After  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  the  chloride  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  seyeral  days  upon  fragments  of 
quicklime  and  calcic  chloride.  This  purification  of 
the  chloride  must  be  effected  in  a  bulb-tube  of  the 
form  shown,  in  fig.  385,  the  quicklime  and  calcic 
chloride  being  first  introduced  into  the  bulb. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  the  contact  of  air  with  the 
purified  material,  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride 
is  admitted  by  the  fine  tube  a,  in  order  to  displace 
the  atmospheric  air  completely,  and  the  capillary 
tubes  are  then  sealed :  when  the  kakodyl  chloride  is 
to  be  introduced,  the  point  of  the  capillary  tube  a  is 
cut  off,  and  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  it  is  con- 
nected with  a  hand  syringe;  the  tube  b  is  then 
opened,  and  made  to  dip  into  the  liquid  chloride, 
which  by  the  movement  of  the  piston  is  drawn  into 
the  bulb.  The  decomposition  must  be  effected  in  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  386.  The  zinc  having  first 
been  placed  in  the  bulb  a,  the  apparatus  is 
to  be  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
a  portion  of  the  kakodyl  chloride  is  ad- 
mitted. The  capillary  tubes  are  then 
sealed,  and  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb 
a,  which  acts  as  a  retort,  b  serving  as  the 
receiver.  The  zinc  gradually  becomes  dis- 
solved without  any  evolution  of  gas  ;  when 
the  action  has  ceased,  the  apparatus  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  capillary  tube  at  b 
is  opened  under  boiled  water :  the  bulb  is 
then  heated  gently  to  expel  a  portion  of 
the  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water  enters 
as  the  apparatus  cools,  after  which  the 
capillary  tube  is  again  sealed :  by  inclining 
the  tube,  the  water  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  crystallized  mass  in  the  bulb  a;  it 
thus  dissolves  the  zincic  chloride,  leaving 
the  excess  of  metallic  zinc,  and  liberating 
kakodylide  of  kakodyl  in  the  form  of  an  oily  fluid,  which  is  trans- 
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ferred  to  a  bulb-tube  of  the  form  of  fig.  385,  the  bulb  having  been 
previously  filled  with  calcic  chloride,  and  the  air  displaced  by 
means  of  carbonic  anhydride,  in  the  manner  already  described : 
here  it  is  dried,  then  transferred  to  the  bulb  apparatus  (fig.  386), 
and  rectified  from  a  fresh  portion  of  zinc.  Kakodyl  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  mercury  upon  dikakodyl  sulphide. 

(^'93)  Compounds  derived  from  KakodyL — Bunsen  has  de- 
scribed a  large  number  of  compounds  of  kakodyl;  some  of  the 
more  important  are  the  following : — 


Kakodjl  (kakodjlide  of  kakodyl)  (e,H, As), 

Dikakodyl  oxide  (kakodyl  oxide)  (G,H,As),0 

Dikakodyl  dioxide  (kakodylate  )  m  H  A  '^  O 

of  kakodvl) J  ^  a*^«^"^s^j 

Kakodyl  sulphate (e,H,Afi)j8t0| 

Kakodylic  acid H(e3H6A*)e, 

Kakodylate  of  silver    ....  AgCejH^Asje, 

Dikakodyl  sulphide     ....  (^jH^At^JaS 

Dikakodyl  disulphide  ....  (e^H(.A^).B3 

'^ HtejijAsje^ 


Kd, 

Kd;e 

Kd,e, 

Kd^BO^ 

HKdO, 

AgKde. 

Kd,S 

KdA 

HKdB, 

AgKdS, 

KdCl 

KdCl, 

Kd,e,6KdCl 


Sulphokakodylic  acid 

Sulphokakody late  of  silver.    .    ,  Agte^lfflA^)^, 

Kakodyl  chloride    .....  (e.HsAs)Cl 

Kakodyl  trichloride      ....  (ejH.A^lCl, 

Kakodyl  oxychloride    ....  (eiH^A*^)3e,6(e^ITaA9,Cl) 

Kakodyl  hydrargo-oxychloride  .  (eaH6Ai^)a^»3H^;C1^  Kd.e,2figCl, 

Oxide  of  Kakodyl  ([A8(6H3)JjO),  or  Kd^O.  Sp.gr.  of  vapour 
7'55;  Rel.wt.ii^;  Boiling pt.  about  a48°(i2o°C.). — ^The  preparation 
of  the  compounds  of  kakodyl,  owing  to  the  inflammability  of  many 
of  them,  and  their  highly  poisonous  character,  is  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Kakodyl  oxide  in  an  impure  form  constitutes  the 
horribly  foetid,  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid,  formerly  known 
as  Cadet's  fuming  liquor,  or  alkarsin,  which  is  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dried  potassic  acetate  and 
arsenious  anhydride.  The  receiver  must  be  fitted  to  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  furnished  with  a  tube  for  carrying  ofi^  the  gaseous 
products  into  the  chimney  j  the  retort  is  then  to  be  heated  by  a 
sand  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually  raised  to  dull 
redness.  The  distilled  liquid  separates  into  three  layers;  the 
lower  one  consists  of  arsenicum ;  above  this  is  a  brown  oily  liquid, 
composed  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  impure  kakodyl  and  kakodyl 
oxide ;  and  above  this  is  a  mixture  of  water,  acetone,  and  acetic 
acid.  A  copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  marsh 
gas  accompanies  the  operation.  The  stratum  of  alkarsin  (kakodyl 
oxide)  is  drawn  off^,  by  means  of  a  syphon  filled  with  boiled  water, 
into  a  flask  also  filled  with  the  same  liquid,  into  which  the  longer 
limb  of  the  syphon  is  plunged,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  con- 
tact of  the  air  with  the  inflammable  alkarsin.  It  is  washed  with 
boiled  water^  and  then  rectified  from  caustic  potash  in  a  current 
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Kakodyl  was  obtained  by  Bunsen  from  its  chloride,  which, 
when  treated  with  fragments  of  granulated  zinc,  is  decomposed ; 
zincic  chloride  being  formed,  whilst  pure  kakodyl  is  liberated. 
The  chloride  employed  for  this  purpose  must  be  quite  anhydrous, 
and  free  from  oxide  of  kakodyl.  After  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  the  chloride  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  days  upon  fragments  of 
quicklime  and  calcic  chloride.  This  purification  of 
the  chloride  must  be  effected  in  a  bulb-tube  of  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  385,  the  quicklime  and  calcic 
chloride  being  first  introduced  into  the  bulb. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  the  contact  of  air  with  the 
purified  material,  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride 
is  admitted  by  the  fine  tube  a,  in  order  to  displace 
the  atmospheric  air  completely,  and  the  capillary 
tubes  are  then  sealed :  when  the  kakodyl  chloride  is 
to  be  introduced,  the  point  of  the  capillary  tube  a  is 
cut  off,  and  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  it  is  con- 
nected with  a  hand  syringe;  the  tube  b  is  then 
opened,  and  made  to  dip  into  the  liquid  chloride, 
which  by  the  movement  of  the  piston  is  drawn  into 
the  bulb.  The  decomposition  must  be  effected  in  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  386.  The  zinc  having  first 
been  placed  in  the  bulb  a,  the  apparatus  is 
to  be  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
a  portion  of  the  kakodyl  chloride  is  ad- 
mitted. The  capillary  tubes  are  then 
sealed,  and  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb 
a,  which  acts  as  a  retort,  b  serving  as  the 
receiver.  The  zinc  gradually  becomes  dis- 
solved without  any  evolution  of  gas  ;  when 
the  action  has  ceased,  the  apparatus  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  capillary  tube  at  b 
is  opened  under  boiled  water :  the  bulb  is 
then  heated  gently  to  expel  a  portion  of 
the  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water  enters 
as  the  apparatus  cools,  after  which  the 
capillary  tube  is  again  sealed :  by  inclining 
the  tube,  the  water  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  crystallized  mass  in  the  bulb  a;  it 
thus  dissolves  the  zincic  chloride,  leaving 
the  excess  of  metallic  zinc,  and  liberating 
kakodylide  of  kakodyl  in  the  form  of  an  oily  fluid,  which  is  trans- 
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ferred  to  a  bulb-tube  of  the  form  of  fig.  385,  the  bulb  having  been 
preyiouflly  filled  with  calcic  chloride,  and  the  air  displaced  by 
means  of  carbonic  anhydride,  in  the  manner  already  described : 
here  it  is  dried,  then  transferred  to  the  bulb  apparatus  (fig.  386), 
and  rectified  from  a  fresh  portion  of  zinc.  Kakodyl  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  mercury  upon  dikakodyl  sulphide. 

(1193)  Compounds  derived  from  Kakodyl, — Bunsen  has  de- 
scribed a  large  number  of  compounds  of  kakodyl;  some  of  the 
more  important  are  the  following : — 


Eakodjl  (kakodjHde  of  kakodyl}  (e,H,  A8), 

Dikakodyl  olide  (kakodyl  oxide)  (6,H0A8)20 

Dikakodyl  dioxide  (kakodylate  )  m  H  A  'i  O 

of  kakodyl) J  ^  i'^t^Vt^t 

Kakodyl  sulphate (FJI.Asl.RO^ 

Eakody lie  acid iJr<-^^ll^iA*i)8j 

Kakodylate  of  silver    ....  A^i^^jU^Aii)9i 

Dikakodyl  sulphide     ....  (e.H^AH)3 

Dikakodyl  disulphide  ....  (t^'jH^Ati)^?*^ 

Sulphokakodylic  acid   ....  11(6^(1^^8)8, 

Sulphokakodylate  of  silver.    .     .  Ag(e,H^A8)9, 

Kakodyl  chloride     .....  (eJI,A*-)Cl 

Kakodyl  trichloride      ....  (ejHjAsKlj 

Kakodyl  oxychloride    ....  (e,HaAti)^B.6{e^HaAs,Cl) 

Kakodyl  hydrargo-oxychloride  .  (ejHfiA»)39,2H^<j4 


Kd, 
Kd,e 

Kd,e, 

KdjSe^ 
HKde, 
AgKde, 
Kd^ 

KdA 

HKdS, 

AgKdS. 

KdCl 

KdCl, 

Kd,e,6KdCl 

Kd«e,2figCl, 


Oxide  of  Kakodyl  ([A8(eHj)JgO),  or  Kd^O.  Sp,gr.  of  vapour 
TSSi  ReLwt.ii^;  Boiling pt.  about  248°(i20°C.). — The  preparation 
of  the  compounds  of  kakodyl,  owing  to  the  inflammability  of  many 
of  them,  and  their  highly  poisonous  character^  is  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Kakodyl  oxide  in  an  impure  form  constitutes  the 
horribly  fcetid,  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid,  formerly  known 
as  Cadets  fuming  liquor ^  or  alkarsin,  which  is  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dried  potassic  acetate  and 
arsenious  anhydride.  The  receiver  must  be  fitted  to  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  furnished  with  a  tube  for  carrying  ofi^  the  gaseous 
products  into  the  chimney ;  the  retort  is  then  to  be  heated  by  a 
sand  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually  raised  to  dull 
redness.  The  distilled  liquid  separates  into  three  layers;  the 
lower  one  consists  of  arsenicum ;  above  this  is  a  brown  oily  liquid, 
composed  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  impure  kakodyl  and  kakodyl 
oxide ;  and  above  this  is  a  mixture  of  water,  acetone,  and  acetic 
acid.  A  copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  marsh 
gas  accompanies  the  operation.  The  stratum  of  alkarsin  (kakodyl 
oxide)  is  drawn  ofl^,  by  means  of  a  syphon  filled  with  boiled  water, 
into  a  flask  also  filled  with  the  same  liquid,  into  which  the  longer 
limb  of  the  syphon  is  plunged,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  con- 
tact of  the  air  with  the  inflammable  alkarsin.  It  is  washed  with 
boiled  water^  and  then  rectified  from  caustic  potash  in  a  current 
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of  hydrogen ;  air  is  afterwards  gradually  admitted  to  the  distillate, 
sufficiently  slowly  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  consists  of  a  mixture  of  kakodyl  oxide  and  kakodylic  acid ; 
it  is  dissolved  in  water  and  distilled.  At  first  a  quantity  of 
water  having  the  odour  of  kakodyl  passes  over,  and  when  the 
temperature  rises  to  248^,  the  oily  liquid'  which  distils  is  nearly 
pure  kakodyl  oxide.  A  second  rectification  from  anhydrous 
baryta  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded^  furnishes  the  com- 
pound in  a  state  of  purity.  All  these  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  possible  care^  and  with  the  adoption  of 
special  precautions,  on  account  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
vapours.  Full  particulars  upon  all  these  points  are  given  by  Bunsen 
in  the  interesting  and  remarkable  series  of  memoirs  which  he  has 
published  upon  the  compounds  of  kakodyl  and  its  derivatives. 
These  papers  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  as  models  of  ingenuity 
and  precision  in  the  prosecution  of  a  research  beset  with  unusual 
difficulty  and  danger  (Liebig's  Ann.,  xxxvii.  i;  xlii.  14;  and 
xlvi.  i).  Kakodyl  oxide  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  ethereal  liquid, 
endowed  with  a  penetrating  odour;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  absorbs  oxygen  slowly  from  the  air,  and 
combines  with  acids  to  form  salts :  the  sulphate  crystallizes  in 
radiating  tufts  of  needles. 

Kakodyl  oxide  also  combines  with  the  electro-negative  chlorides 
with  facility.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be 
mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  Cadet's  liquor  in  alcohol,  an 
abundant  white*  precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  intolerable  odour 
of  kakodyl  disappears  completely.  The  precipitate,  if  collected, 
pressed,  to  remove  the  adhering  mother-liquor,  and  redissolved  in 
boiling  water,  is  deposited  in  well-defined  crystals  (OjHgAs)^^, 
aHgClj.  The  ready  formation  of.  this  crystalline  compound 
offers  one  of  the  best  means  of  purifying  the  crude  compounds  of 
kakodyl.  When  this  mercurial  compound  is  distilled  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  fiimishes  kakodyl  chloride 
[As(6H3)jCl],  or  KdCl;  Sp.  gr.  of  vapour  4*56;  Rel.  wt.  70*2  ; 
Boiling  pi.  about  2ia°]  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
remains  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  —49°  (—45°  C.).  It  takes 
fire  spontaneously  in  the  air,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine;  in 
the  latter  case  depositing  carbon  abundantly.  Its  vapour  is  still 
more  deleterious  than  fhat  of  the  oxide :  kakodyl  chloride  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  it 
be  dissolved  in  carbonic  disulphide  and  a  current  of  chlorine  be 
transmitted  over  its  surface,  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  and  crys- 
talline  plates   of  the  trichloride,    A8{6H3)2Cl3,  are  deposited  : 
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this  compound  gradually  becomes  decomposed  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  wlien  heated  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into  methyl 
chloride  and  arsenio-methyl  dichloride. 

AB(eH3)2Cl3=GH3Cl+AsGH3Cl,. 

An  iodide  and  a  bromide  ofkakodyl  may  be  obtained  by  treating 
the  mercurial  compound  with  hydriodic  or  with  hydrobromic  acid. 

Kakodpl  Cyanide  [As(6Hj)g,6N ;  or  KdCy.]  Sp.gr.  of  vapour 
463;  Ed.  wt.  6$'Si  Fusing  pL  91°  (33°  C.) ;  BoiUng  pt.  2%^^ 
( 140  C.) — This  compound  shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to  crys- 
tallization ;  it  appears  to  be  the  most  deadly  compound  of  the 
whole  series,  a  single  grain  diffused  in  vapour  through  a  room 
being  sufficient  to  produce  numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
vertigo, 'and  even  syncope,  in  those  exposed  to  its  effects.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  brilliant  prisms  by  decon^^osing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  mercuric  cyanide  with  kakodyl  oxide,  and  rectify- 
ing the  crystals  over  caustic  baryta. 

Sulphur  combines  with  kakodyl  in  three  proportions.  The 
dikakodyl  sulphide  [(Kd^S) ;  Sp.  gr.  of  vapour  7*81 ;  Rel,  wt. 
121 ;  BoiUng  pt,  above  212^]  is  a  colourless,  very  foetid  liquid, 
which  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  £roi;a  the  air.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether :  it  combines  easily  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  sulphur,  and  becomes  converted  into  the  solid  disuU 
phide  (Kd^Sj).  Dikakodyl  trisulphide  (Kd^Sg)  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  a  sulphur  acid.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  proto- 
sulphide  be  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  nitrate, 
octohedral  crystals  of  adamantine  lustre  are  deposited ;  they  are 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  consist  of  a  double  sulphide  of  kakodyl 
and  copper  [A8(6H3)2€uSJ .  Dikakodyl  sulphide  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  Cadet^s  liquor  with  baric  sulphide, 

Kakodylic  acid  [HAs{6Hj,)j,Oj]  crystallizes  in  oblique  equi- 
lateral prisms  which  are  s(duble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  appears  to  possess  little  or  no  poisonous  action 
upon  the  animal  system,  seven  grains  of  it  having  been  injected 
into  tbe  blood  of  a  rabbit  without  producing  any  marked  effect. 
It  is  a  weak  acid  and  decomposes  the  carbonates  slowly.  Its 
salts,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver  salt,  crystallize  with  diffi* 
culty.  The  acid  is  easily  obtained  by  treating  kakodyl  oxide 
with  mercuric  oxide :  metallic  mercury  is  reduced,  whilst  the  acid 
is  dissolved. 

(1194)  Compounds  or  Arsenio-Methyl. — Arsenio-methyl 
(anenio-monomethyl)  is  not  known  in  the  isolated  state,  but  com« 
pounds  are  obtainable  in  which  one  atom  of  arsenicum  and  one  of 
iiiethyl  are  found  united  with  two  or  with  four  atoms  of  some 
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monad^  such  as  chlorine  or  iodine.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
showing  the  persistence  of  the  triad  and  pentad  type  in  the  com- 
pounds of  arsenicum^  As(6Hj)  requiring  either  two  atoms  of  chlo- 
rine, as  in  the  dichloride  [As(OH3)]''Cl2,  or  four  atoms,  as  in  the 
tetrachloride  As(eHs)]*^Cl4,     (See  table,  page  248.) 

Arsenio-methyl  dichloride  [{AsGH^yV]^.  Boiling  pt.  271° 
(133  C.) — This  is  a  Hquid  of  disgusting  odour,  and  it  exerts  a  ter- 
ribly irritating  effect  on  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  trichloride  of  kakodyl.  An 
owidCj  {[AsGR^Y'O)  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  dichlo- 
ride, treating  with  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving 
the  residue  in  carbonic  disulphide  ;  it  forms  fine  crystals,  which 
are  at  first  transparent,  but  gradually  become  white  and  -opaque. 
A  corresponding  sulphide  [As{GJi.^)S']  and  diniodick  may  also  be 
obtained. 

Arsenio^methylic  acid,  [HjAs(6H3)OJ,i8  a  dibasic crystallizable 
acid,  obtained  by  treating  the  dichloride  with  oxide  of  silver,  whilst 
chloride  of  silver  and  metallic  silver  are  separated. 

Arsenio-meihyl  tetrachloride^  [As(0H3)ClJ,  is  an  unstable 
compound,  which  is  obtained  in  large  crystals  from  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  disulphide  and  the  arsenio-methyl  dichloride,  which 
must  be  cooled  by  a  fireezing  mixture,  and  submitted  to  the  action 
of  chlorine.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to  near  the  freeriug 
point,  the  compound  becomes  gradually  decomposed  into  methyl 
chloride  and  arsenious  trichloride. 

(1195)  Arseniodiethyl  [As(G3H5)Jj,  forms  a  series  of  com- 
pounds parallel  to  those  of  kakodyl,  but  it  does  not  so  instan- 
taneously burst  into  flame  on  exposure  to  air,  and  generally  its 
chemical  activity  is  somewhat  less  powerful. 

(1196)  Arseniotrimbthyl  [As(6H3)J  {Boiling  pt,  248®, 
120^  C.)  corresponds  in  composition  with  the  analogous  compound 
of  the  ethyl  series,  which  has  been  more  completely  examined. 

Arseniotribthyl  [As(GjjH5)g],  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  1*151 ;  of 
vapour  5*278;  Rel.  wt,  81 ;  Boiling  pt.  356°  (180°  C.) — ^This  is  a 
fuming,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  high  refracting  power,  with 
the  oppressive  odour  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  not  in  water.  It  begins  to  boil  at 
284^  j  but  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition  during  distillation. 
It  does  not  usually  take  fire  by  exposure  to  the  air  unless  gently 
heated,  though  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly.  It  also  becomes  gradu- 
ally oxidized  if  its  solution  in  ether  be  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  it 
then  produces  a  base  [As(Oj,H5)30],  each  atom  of  which  requires 
j;wo  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid  for  its  saturation;  no  hydrochlo* 
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rate  of  arseniotrimethyl  corresponding  to  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia can  be  obtained.  A  chloride^  bromide^  and  iodide  may  be 
obtained^  each  of  which  contains  two  atoms  of  the  electro-negative 
body  to  one  of  arseniotriethyl ;  the  formula  of  the  iodide  being 
As(6jH5)j,Ij, ;  that  of  the  sulphide  is  A8(6gH5),S.  .  Arsenio- 
triethyl is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  an  alloy  of 
arsenicum  and  sodium:  under  these  circumstances  it  is  accompanied 
by  arseniodiethyli  from  which  it  is  separated  by  distillation ;  the 
latter  compound  being  the  less  volatile^  remains  in  the  retort. 
These  operations  must  be  performed  in  vessels  filled  with  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  compounds  of  arseniotriethyl  have  the  closest 
analogy  with  those  of  stibiotriethyl  (1199). 

(1197)  Htdrateb  Arseniotetbethtlittm  Oxide  [As(62HJ^ 
HO]. — If  arseniotriethyl  be  treated  with  ethyl  iodide  it  com- 
bines with  it  and  forms  a  new  compound^  which  has  been 
termed  arseniotetrethylium  iodide  [As(63H5)^I].  It  may  be 
crystallized  from  water  or  from  alcohol^  and  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  treated  with  silver  oxide^  silver  iodide  is  formed^  while 
hydrated  arseniotetrethylium  oxide  is  obtained  in  solution.  It  may 
be  procured  in  the  form  of  a  white  hydrated  solid  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  and  like  the  ordinary  ammonium  bases^  it  presents  the 
properties  of  a  powerful  and  caustic  alkali.  It  forms  crystal- 
lizable  salts^  which  when  neutral  contain  i  atom  of  the  radicle  of 
a  monobasic  add. 

By  treating  kakodyl  with  ethyl  iodide,  an  iodide  of  arsenio- 
dimethyUdiethylium  \/^[Qfi^^{Q^^^^  is  formed^  from  which  the 
hydrated  oxide  [As(65|Hj3(6Hg)gHO]  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  oxide  of  silver.  A  corresponding  compound^  contain- 
ing amyl  [As(65Hij)g(GHg)jI]  may  be  obtained  by  substitut- 
ing amyl  iodide  for  ethyl  iodide^  when  acting  upon  kakodyl.  The 
attempts  to  isolate  the  unoxidized  compoimd  metals  of  the  form 
of  arseniotetrethylium  [As(6gH5)  J  have  as  yet  been  fruitless. 

{d)  Compounds  of  Antimony  with  the  Alcohol  Radicles. 

(11 98)  The  alcohol  derivatives  of  antimony  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  Lgwig  and  Schweizer  (Liebig's  Annalen,  Ixxv.  315) 
and  by  Landolt  {ib,  Ixxviii.  91,  and  Ixxxiv.  44),  No  compounds 
of  antimony  corresponding  to  the  kakodyl  series  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  those  analogous  to  the  second  and  third  class  of  the 
arsenical  compounds  have  been  studied.  The  following  are  the 
principal  compounds  with  methyl  and  with  ethyl  which  corre- 
spond to  the  second  series  of  the  arsenical  compounds : — 
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Stibiotrimethyl      .      .     . 
Stibiotrimethyl  oxide 

,,  sulphide . 

,,  chloride  . 

„  sulphate 

,,  nitrate    . 


Stibiotriethyl  .     . 

Stibiotriethyl  oxide  . 
„  sulphide 

„  chloride 

yy  sulphate 

,,  nitrate 


sb(eH3)3 
sb(eH,)30 
sb(eH3)3S 
sb(eH3)3Ci, ' 

Sb(GH3)3Se, 

Sb{eH3)3  2N03 


Sb(e,H,)3 

sb(e,H,)30 

Sb(€3H,)3S 
Sb(e,H,)3Cl, 
Sb(62H  5)3804 
Sb(€,H,)3  2Ne3 


The  radicles  stibiotrimethyl  and  stibiotriethyl  at  the  first 
glance  seem  to  resemble  ammonia  in  composition^  since  they 
correspond  to  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  in  which  the  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  methyl  or  by  ethyl,  but  they 
differ  entirely  from  ammonia  in  their  mode  of  combination; 
they  are  dyad  in  function,  each  of  these  bodies  forms  an  oxide 
with  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  arid  this  oxide  requires  two  atoms  of 
hydrochloric  or  of  nitric  acid  for  its  saturation. 

Antimony  also  forms  a  second  class  of  organo-metallic  com- 
pounds, the  methyl  series  of  which  is  represented  as  follows  : — 


Stibiotetramethylium  hydrated  oxide 
sulphide    . 
chloride 
sulphate    . 
acid  sidphate 
nitrate  • 


Sb(eH3)4H0 

[sb(eH3)j,s 
sb(eH3)4Ci 

[sb(eH3)j,s0, 

Sb(eH3)4HS04 
Sb(eH3)4N03 


This  group  acts  as  a  monad  basyl,  and  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  ammonium  series,  with  which  indeed  it  presents  the  most 
striking  analogies. 

(1T99)  Stibbthyl,  or  Stibiotriethyl  [Sb(62H5)j]".  Sp.  gr. 
0/  liquid  1*324;  of  vapour  7438;  Rel,  wt,  104*5;  Boiling pt. 
317®  (158®  C.) — In  order  to  procure  stibiotriethyl,  an  alloy  of 
antimony  with  potassium  must  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  of  powdered  antimony  and  4  of  crude  tartar  in  a 
covered  crucible.  This  alloy,  after  being  reduced  to  powder,  is  to 
be  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  siliceous  sand,  and  placed 
in  a  retort  with  ethyl  iodide.     The  operation  must  be  conducted- 
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upon  small  quantities  at  a  time^  and  in  an  atmospbere  of  carbonic 
anhydride :  it  requires  a  number  of  minute  precautions  (Lowig 
and  Schweizer,  loc,  cit.).  Stibiotriethyl  is  a  heavy,  limpid  liquid^ 
with  an  insupportable  odour  of  onions.  It  is  insoluble  in  water^ 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  "When  a  glass  rod  is 
dipped  into  pure  stibiotriethyl  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid 
emits  dense  white  fiimes,  and  takes  fire  in  a  few  moments,  burn* 
ing  with  a  white  luminous  flame. 

Stibiotriethyl  decomposes  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid; 
hydrogen  being  liberated,  whilst  stibiotriethyl  dichloride  is  formed 
as  a  heavy  insoluble  oil. 

The  oadek  is  obtained  by  acting  on  stibiotriethyl  with  mercuric 
oxide.  It  forms  a  viscous  transparent  liquid,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a  very  bitter  taiste,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  poisonous.  It  is  not  volatile,  and  forms  salts 
which  crystallize  with  difficulty,  except  the  nitrate,  which  forms 
beautiful  rhomboidal,  readily  soluble  crystals,  which  melt  at  144*^ 
(62^  C.)  into  a  colourless  liquid,  and  are  decomposed  with  de- 
flagration on  raising  the  heat. 

Stibiotriethyl  Sulphide  [Sb(e2H5)3S].— If  stibiotriethyl  and 
sulphur  be  mixed  under  water,  they  enter  directly  into  combina- 
tion, and  great  heat  is  evolved  during  the  reaction:  the  com- 
pound is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  on 
evaporation.  This  solution,  when  mixed  with  solutions  of  the 
metallic  salts,  precipitates  the  metallic  sulphides  (just  as  stdphide 
of  potassium  would  do,)  while  a  salt  of  stibiotriethyl  remains  dis- 
solved ; — ^for  instance,  if  cupric  sulphate  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  stibiotriethyl  sulphide,  stibiotriethyl  sulphate,  and  cupric  sulphide 
are  formed : — 

sb(e,H,)3S + Guso^=eus + sb(ejH  jjSe,. 

Stibiotriethyl  Diniodide  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  long  transparent  colourless  needles.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  water. 

Stibiotrimethyl  [Sb  (©Hj)^"  may  be  formed  in  a  maimer 
similar  to  that  directed  for  stibiotriethyl,  which  in  properties  it 
greatly  resembles, 

(1200)  Hydrated  Stibiotetramethylium  Oxide  \^^{Gi^^^ 
HO] . — ^When  stibiotrimethyl  is  brought  into  contact  with  methyl 
iodide,  the  two  bodies  combine,  and  a  crystalline  stibiotetra- 
methylium iodide  is  the  result : — 
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Btibiotrimthyl.         ^^       Stibk>.tet«jmetiijUnm 

sbieijj  +  eiij  =  smgh^ 

This  compound  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  from 
eitber  of  which  solutions  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  When 
treated  with  silver  oxide,  hycbrated  stibio-tetramethylium  oxide 
is  separated,  whilst  silver  iodide  is  formed.  This  oxide  is  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  very  caustic,  and 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  presenting  most  of  the  usual 
characters  of  an  ammonium  base,  and  precipitating  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides  from  their  salts.  Upon  evaporating  its  aqueous 
solution  in  vacuo,  the  hydrated  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  crystals, 
which  if  heated  with  due  care  in  a  tube,  may  be  volatilized  with- 
out  undergoing  decomposition.  Its  salts  are  very  stable  and  are 
readily  soluble  j  they  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  are  not  poisonous : 
they  present  great  similarity  in  appearance  to  those  of  potassium 
and  ammonium.  On.  the  addition  of  caustic  soda  or  potash 
to  their  solutions,  hydrated  stibio-tetramethylium  oxide  is 
liberated.* 

§  VI.   Psettdo-Alcohols, 

(1201)  Synthetic  experiments  upon  the  formation  of  the 
monatomic  alcohols  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  class  of  com- 
pounds, the  members  of  which  are  isomeric  with  the  true  alcohols, 
but  which  differ  from  them  in  several  important  particulars.  A 
carefrd  investigation  of  several  of  these  compounds  is  due  to  Wurtz 
{Ann.  de  Chimie,  lY.  iii.  lag).  He  has  given  to  them  the 
general  term  of  pseudo-alcohols.  They  comport  themselves  as 
hydrates  of  the  olefines  of  the  true  alcohols.  The  compounds  of 
this  class  at  present  known  are  the  following : — 


Tritylic  pfleudo-alcohol 6,H^H,0 

TetryUc e^UyHoO 

Amylic 6,H|o,H,0 

Hexylic 6,Hi„He 


*  In  addition  to  the  papers  already  cited  on  the  organo-metallic  compounds, 
the  reader  may  consult  Cahours,  Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  IviiL  5 ;  Buokton,  Phil. 
Tran$,,  1859,  for  organo-metallic  compounds  of  tin,  mercury,  and  lead ;  Breed, 
JAehig*i  AnnaL  Ixxxii.  106;  and  Dunhaupt,  ib,  xcij.  371,  for  the  oomoounds  of 
bismuth ;  Odling  and  Buckton,  for  alummum  ethide,  and  methide  (Proceed. 
E09.  80c.  1865). 
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These  pseudo-alcohols  boil  at  temperatures  considerably  below 
the  boiling  point  of  the  true  alcohols  isomeric  with  them.  Simply 
heating  them  from  39a®  to  482°  (200®  to  250°  C.)  for  some  hours 
in  closed  vessels  effects  their  decomposition  into  the  olefine  and 
water.  When  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  they  do  not  yield  vinic 
acids,  but  give  rise  to  the  olefine,  or  to  a  compound  polymeric  with 
it,  with  separation  of  water.  Bromine  decomposes  them  into  a 
dibromide  of  the  olefine  with  liberation  of  water.  Even  in  the 
cold,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  form  hydro- 
chlorate,  hydrobromate,  or  hydriodate  of  the  olefine,  with  separation 
of  water ;  and  these  hydracid  compounds  all  have  a  lower  boil- 
ing point  than  the  hydracid  ethers  of  the  true  alcohols,  with 
which  they  are  metameric. 

The  hydriodates  are  readily  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver 
without  the  application  of  more  than  a  very  gentle  heat,  whilst 
iodide  of  silver  and  the  pseudo-alcohol  are  formed.  These  hydrio- 
dates are  easily  decomposed  by  heat  alone  into  hydriodic  acid  and 
free  hydrocarbon.  If  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash^  they  furnish  the  olefine,  water,  and  potassic  iodide ;  as 
for  example : — 

e6Hio,HI  +  KHO  =  e.H^o  +  KI  +  H,e. 

The  pseudo-alcohols  furnish  compound  ethers  with  the  acids, 
such  as  the  acetic  and  benzoic,  but  the  oxyacid  pseudo-ethers 
thus  obtained  are  not  more  stable  than  the  hydracid  pseudo- 
ethers  ;  amylene  acetate,  for  example,  partially  breaking  up  by 
mere  distillation,  into  amylene  and  acetic  acid  : — 

Oxidizing  agents  do  not  convert  these  pseudo-alcohols  into 
either  aldehyds  or  acids,  but  first  furnish  a  ketone  (1258),  and 
then  attack  the  hydrocarbon  itself,  decomposing  it  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  formation  of  the  pseudo-alcohols  occurs  when  the  higher 
defines,  from  tetrylene  upwards,  are  treated  with  one  of  the 
hydracids.  Direct  combination  between  the  hydrocarbon  and 
the  acid  occurs,  and  an  isomeride  of  the  corresponding  true 
hydracid  ether  is  obtained  (O^Hg-f  HBrssO^HgHBr)  from  which 
the  pseudo-alcohol  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  silver;  e4HgHBr+AgHe=e4HgH5,0  +  AgBr. 

The  molecular  constitution  of  the  pseudo-alcohols  is  as  yet 
undetermined.    In  the  case  of  the  hexyl  alcohol  there  appear  to 
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be  two  of  these  isomeric  bodies.   Probably^  as  Kolbe  suggests^  some 
of  these  pseudo-alcohols  are  secondary  or  tertiary  alcohols  (p.  179}. 

§  Yn.    On  the  Hydrocarbons  derivable  from  the 
Alcohols. 

(1202)  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  olefines^  a 
series  of  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  defiant  gas^  which  are 
derivable  from  the  alcohols,  and  the  process  of  preparing  defiant 
gas  itself  has  been  described  (487}.  But  besides  the  define^  two 
additional  series  of  hydrocarbons  may  be  obtained  from  the 
alcohols :  for  the  discovery  of  these  compounds  we  are  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  Kolbe  and  Frankland.  One  series  of  these 
bodies  (O^Hg^^),  corresponds  to  the  radicle  of  the  alcohol^  the 
other  (O^Hjj„+^,H)  to  the  hydride  of  that  radicle.  Another  series 
of  the  form  (O.Hg,^)  is  represented  by  acetylene,  a  gaseous  com- 
pound recently  studied  by  Berthelot.  There  are,  however,  other 
hydrocarbons  derived  from  the  turpentines  and  from  the  distilla^ 
tion  of  resinous  and  carbonaceous  substances  of  which  the  table 
on  the  following  page  will  give  a  general  idea.  Some  of  these 
groups  are  at  present  but  very  imperfectly  known. 

In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  hydrocarbons  in  the 
same  horizontal  line  (except  the  last,  which  contains  some  terms 
of  series  which  are  very  incomplete)  belong  to  the  same  isdogous 
series  :  that  is,  they  differ  by  successive  decrements  of  Hj,  while 
the  compounds  mentioned  in  each  vertical  line  constitute  the 
successive  terms  of  a  homologous  series. 

(fl)  On  the  Hydrocarbon  Radicles  of  the  Alcohoh  (O^Hg^+j)^. 

(1203)  The  first  substance  of  this  class  which  was  obtained 
in  an  isolated  form,  corresponds  in  composition  to  the  radicle  of 
tetrylic  alcohol,  which  was  procured  by  Kolbe  during  the  electro- 
lysis of  potassic  valerate,  and  was  by  him  termed  valyl  (O^H^)  ^  ; 
other  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  tetryl  (or,  rather,  tetrylide 
of  tetryl),  have  been  obtained  by  the  electrolytic  decomposition 
of  the  salts  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  (289,  1 274) ;  and  subse- 
quently a  general  method  of  obtaining  these  bodies  waa  contrived 
by  Frankland,  who  decomposes  the  hydriodic  ether  of  the  alcohol 
by  means  of  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature  in  sealed  tubes.  GreviUe 
Williams  subsequently  succeeded  in  isolating  tetryl  (O^Hg)g,  and 
several  other  hydrocarbons  of  this  class,  from  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel  at  low  temperatures. 
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be  two  of  these  isoroeric  bodies.   Probably^  as  Kolbe  suggests^  some 
of  these  pseudo-alcohols  are  secoadary  or  tertiary  alcohols  (p.  179). 

§  YII.    Ok  the  Hydrocarbons  derivable  from  the 
Alcohols. 

(i2oa)  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  olefines,  a 
series  of  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  defiant  gas^  which  are 
derivable  from  the  alcohols,  and  the  process  of  preparing  defiant 
gas  itself  has  been  described  (487).  But  besides  the  definCi  two 
additional  series  of  hydrocarbons  may  be  obtained  from  the 
alcohols :  for  the  discovery  of  these  compounds  we  are  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  Kolbe  and  Frankland.  One  series  of  these 
bodies  (O^Hg,^^)^  corresponds  to  the  radicle  of  the  alcohol,  the 
other  (O^Hg^+yH)  to  the  hydride  of  that  radicle.  Another  series 
of  the  form  (O^H^^  is  represented  by  acetylene,  a  gaseous  com- 
pound recently  studied  by  Berthelot.  There  are,  however,  other 
hydrocarbons  derived  from  the  turpentines  and  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  resinous  and  carbonaceous  substances  of  which  the  table 
on  the  following  page  will  give  a  general  idea.  Some  of  these 
groups  are  at  present  but  very  imperfectly  known. 

In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  hydrocarbons  in  the 
same  horizontal  line  (except  the  last,  which  contains  some  terms 
of  series  which  are  very  incomplete)  belong  to  the  same  isologous 
series :  that  is,  they  diflTer  by  successive  decrements  of  Hy  while 
the  compounds  mentioned  in  each  vertical  line  constitute  the 
successive  terms  of  a  homologous  series. 

{a)  On  the  Hydrocarbon  Radicles  of  the  Alcohols  (O^Hg^+j)^. 

(1203)  The  first  substance  of  this  class  which  was  obtained 
in  an  isolated  form,  corresponds  in  composition  to  the  radicle  of 
tetrylic  alcohol,  which  was  procured  by  Kolbe  during  the  electro- 
lysis of  potassic  valerate,  and  was  by  him  termed  valyl  (©^Hj,)^  ; 
other  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  tetryl  (or,  rather,  tetryUde 
of  tetryl),  have  been  obtained  by  the  electrolytic  decomposition 
of  the  salts  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  (289,  1274) ;  and  subse- 
quently a  general  method  of  obtaining  these  bodies  was  contrived 
by  Frankland,  who  decomposes  the  hydriodic  ether  of  the  alcohol 
by  means  of  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature  in  sealed  tubes.  GreviUe 
Williams  subsequently  succeeded  in  isolating  tetryl  (©^H^)^,  and 
several  other  hydrocarbons  of  this  class,  from  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel  at  low  temperatures. 
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The  hydrocarbons  of  this  group  have  not  hitherto  been  made  to 
combine  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  so  as  to  re- 
produce the  corresponding  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic 
ether;  no  action  occurs  between  these  bodies  and  chlorine,  or 
the  other  halogens,  so  long  as  light  ia  excluded,  but  if  light  be 
admitted  various  substitution  compounds  are  produced.  Some 
chemists,  including  Hofmann  and  Gerhardt,  when  Frankland  first 
announced  the  isolation  of  these  bodies,  considered  the  non- 
occurrence of  direct  combination  with  chlorine  as  a  strong  argu« 
ment  against  the  adnussion  of  the  view  that  they  were  truly 
.  alcohol  radicles,  and  they  proposed  to  regard  them  as  homologues 
of  marsh  gas  :  but  the  subsequent  isolation  of  the  true  homologues 
of  marsh  gas  which  constitute  the  hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radicles 
(1207)  has  neutralized  this  objection.  The  bodies  which  have 
been  termed  alcohol  radicles,  may  very  consistently  be  regarded 
as  analogues  of  hydrogen  gas,  which,  when  in  its  free  state^ 
seems   not  to   be  a  simple  body,  but  a  compoimd  of  hydrogen 

H) 


with  itself, — in  short,  a  liydride  of  hydrogen 


H 


,  and  the  so-called 


radicle  of  alcohol  may  in  like  manner  be  considered  as  ethylide  of 

ethyl,  r^jj^  ,  a  view,  the  correctness  of  which  the  discovery  of 

the  double  radicles  of  Wurtz  (to  which  we  shall  presently  refer) 
may  be  said  to  have  proved.  The  alcohol  radicles  are  not  absorbed 
by  sulphuric  anhydride  or  by  oil  of  vitriol,  but  are  completely- 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

These   hydrocarbons    appear  to  belong  to  the  hydrogen  or 

metallic  type  jj[,  and  are  represented  by  the  formula  ri*Tj^*'*"^r 

a  molecule  of  the  compound  (O.Hj^+i)^  yielding  a  volumes  of 
vapour.  They  would  therefore  stand  to  the  third  series  of  hydro- 
carbons (6«Hj^+^),  which  are  to  be  described  shortly  (1206),  in  a 
relation  similar  to  that  of  ether  to  alcohol,  e.g, : — 

Erher.  AlcohoL  Ethyl  ethylide.  Ethjl  hydride. 

e" 


3,H.r  hT  €,hJ    '  h)    • 


Wurtz  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xliv.  275),  following  up  the  ideas 
of  Williamson  and  of  Brodie  upon  the  double  ethers,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  compoimds  in  which  the  second  semi-molecule 
of  the  hydrocarbon  is  displaced  by  the  semi>molecule  of  the 
hydrocarbon  of  a  different  alcohol,  thus  forming  a  series  of 
double  radicles   corresponding  with  Williamson's  double  ethers. 
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If  a  mixture  of  the  hydriodic  ethers  of  the  two  alcohols  in 
equivalent  proportions  be  decomposed  by  means>  of  sodium^  the 
two  radicles  combine  at  the  moment  of  their  liberation^  and  form 
a  new  double  radicle.  For  example^  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl- 
amyl^  the  following  reaction  occurs : — 

Ethyl  iodide.    Am  jl  iodide.  Ethyl^myl. 


I 


e, 


f"}-S)=^n' 


^6^11; 


Wurtz's  double  radicles  are  therefore  merely  compounds  in  which 
the  place  of  the  semi-molecule  of  hydrogen,  or  of  the  ethyl,  is 
supplied  by  a  different  hydrocarbon : — 

Ethyl  hydride OgH^H. 

Ethyl  (ethyl  ethylide)     ....     e^Hg^egH^. 
Ethyl-amyl  (amyl  ethyUde)       .     .     ej,H5,G6Hii. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  boiling  point  of  these 
double  radicles  rises  'gradually  as  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  increases  in  the  molecule,  and  that  this  regular 
progression  is  observed  in  the  simple  alcohol  radicles  when  com- 
pared with  them,  as  in  the  following  table ;  the  boiling  point  and 
vapour  density  of  the  simple  alcohol  radicles  being  such  as  would 
theoretically  be  assigned  to  them  upon  the  view  above  given ; 
showing  that  both  the  simple  and  the  double  radicles  are  formed 
upon  a  similar  molecular  plan : — 


Doable  Badielei. 

Formoln. 
M0I.V0I.  =  1    1     1 

Pnilinc 

.  -D^i.4 

Bel. 
Wt. 

SpedtD  GrftTity. 

-- 

Liquid. 

°F. 

"0. 

Expt. 

Theory. 

Ethyl-amyl      .... 
Metbyl-hezyl  .... 
Tetiyl  (tetryl  tetzyUde) 

Amyl  (amyl  amylide)  . 
Tetpjl-hexyl    .... 
Hexyl(hexylhexyUde) 

143-6 

119*6? 
aaa-S 
a69-6 
3" 

39St 

88 
8a 
106 
13a 
155 
155 

90« 

43 
50 

11 

3*046 
3053. 
3'53a 
3.486 

4*917 
5-983 

aoo4 

a-97a 

,   3*455 

3455 
3-939 
4*433 
4^907 

©•7011 
0-7069 

07057 
0*7247 
0*7413 

0*7574 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  in  illustration  of  the  persistence 
of  the  original  molecular  arrangement  ot  the  component  groups  of 
these  compound  bodies,  that  Wurtz  finds  that  amyl  preserves 
its  rotatory  action  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light  when  it  passes 
into  these  compounds,  ethyl-amyl  displaying  the  power  of  rotating 
a  polarized  ray  to  the  right ;  whilst  amylene,  valeric  acid,  and 
other  derivatives  of  amylic  alcohol,  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the*  molecule  of  amyl  is  destroyed,  exert  no  rotatory 
power. 

3  T 
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(1204)  I.  Methyl  [(©Hj)^.  Sp.gr.  1*0365;  Bel,  wt.  15]  is  a 
gaseous  body  which  bums  with  a  bluish  feebly  luminous  flame : 
it  is  not  liquefied  by  a  cold  of  o®  F,  Methyl  is  obtained  by  acting 
upon  methyl  iodide  with  zinc,  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  for 
the  preparation  of  ethyl.  When  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
chlorme  in  the  dark,  and  afterwards  brought  into  diffused  day- 
light, no  change  of  volume  takes  place,  but  a  mixture  of  2  volumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  i  volume  of  a  chlorinated  compound, 
eHjCl,  is  formed  * 

2.  Ethyl  (OgHg)^.  Sp,  gr.  of  gas  2-046;  Rel.  wt.  29. — ^When 
a  mixture  of  granulated  zinc  and  ethyl  iodide  is  sealed  up  in  a 
strong  glass  tube  from  which  air  has  been  exhausted,  and  exposed 
for  two  hours  in  an  oij  bath  .to  a  temperature  of  302®  (150°  C), 
the  ethyl  iodide  is  gradually,  decomposed ;  the  sides  of  the  tube 
become  coated  with  a  white  crystalline  substance,  and  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  equal  in  bulk  to  about  half  that  of  the  ethyl 
iodide  employed,  is  formed.  This  liquid  is  -a  mixture  of  ethyl, 
with  other  hydrocarbons  (olefiant  gas,  and  ethyl-hydride,  the 
product  of  a  secondary  decomposition),  the  hydrocarbons  having 
been  liquefied  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  vapour,  whilst 
the  crystals  consist  of  a  compound  of  zinc-ethyl  with 
zincic  iodide.  On  breaking  off  the  capillary  extremity  of  the 
tube  under  water,  the  whole  of  the  liquid  portion  disappears 
rapidly  and  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  By  collecting  the 
portions  which  pass  off  last,  the  ethyl,  which  is  the  least  volatile  of 
these  gases,  is  obtained  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity  (Frankland, 
Q.  J.  Chim.  Soc.  ii.  281).  Ethyl  may  also  be  obtained,  mixed 
with  ethylene  and  ethyl  hydride,  when  ethyl  iodide  is  exposed 
over  mercury  to  the  sun's  rays,  mercuric  iodide  being  produced. 

Ethyl  is  a  colourless  gas  with  a  slight  ethereal  smell ;  it  bums 
with  a  highly  luminous  flame.  At  a  temperature  of  0°  it  remains 
gaseous  imder  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but  it  becomes 
liquefied  at  38°  (3°*3  C.)  under  a  pressure  of  2f  atmospheres. 
Frankland  estimates  its  boiling  point  at  about  —  9°'4  (  —  23°  C), 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  (760  milUm.).  Ethyl  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
about  18  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  gives  it  off  when  diluted 
with  water.  Chlorine  has  no  action  upon  ethyl  in  the  dark,  but 
in  diffused  daylight  it  immediately  combines  with  it  and  forms  a 
colourless  liquid. 

3,  Trityl    (©gHy)^. — ^The  properties  of  this  compound  have 

1 

*  Schorlemmer,  however,  (wtiBiders  methyl  to  be  reallj  ethyl  hydride,  and 
not  merely  isomerio  with  it;  and  he  has  extended  thia  view  to  others  of  so^alled 
alcohol  radicles.  {Liebig'a  AnnaL  cxxxyL  257.) 
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not  been  minutely  examined ;  but  it  formed  one  of  the  hydro* 
carbons  separated  by  Williams  from  the  lighter  portion  of  the 
distillate  from  Boghead  cannel  at  low  temperatures. 

4.  Tetryl,  Butyl,  or  Valyl  (6^Hg)j.  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  07057  at 
32®;  of  vapour  4*070;  Rel,  wt.  57;  Boiling  pi.  a22°"8  (106**  C). — 
This  compound  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal 
at  low  temperatures,  and  it  may  likewise  be  obtained  during  the 
electrolysis  of  potassic  valerate  (289).  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  tetryl  iodide^  in  a  flask  connected 
with  a  vertical  condenser,  so  arranged  that  the  volatilized  pro- 
ducts shall  return  constantly  into  the  flask  as  fast  as  they  are 
volatilized  and  condensed.  When  the  reaction  has  terminated, 
the  tetryl  may  be  distilled  off  by  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
302^  (150^  C). 

5.  Amyl  (OjHJj.  Sp.  gr.  at  32^  07413 ;  of  vapour  4899 ;  Rel. 
tot.  J I }  Boiling  pt.  311®  (155®  C). — Prankland  obtained  this  hydro- 
carbon by  heating  amyl  iodide  with  an  amalgam  of  zinc  in  sealed 
tubes  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  of  from  320^  to  360^.  It 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  may  also  be 
procured  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassic  caproate,  or  still  more 
easily  as  devised  by  Wurtz,  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  amyl 
iodide.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  odour. 
It  exerts  a  right-handed  rotatory  action  on  a  ray  of  polarized 
light,  the  degree  of  which  appears  to  vary  in  different  specimens, 
being  connected  with  the  power  exerted  by  that  of  the  fousel  oil 
from  which  the  radicle  was  prepared,  some  samples  of  fousel  oil 
having  a  greater  rotatory  power  than  others. 

5.  Hexyl,  or  Caproyl  (O^H^j),,  was  obtained  by  the  voltaic 
decomposition  of  potassic  oenanthylate.  It  is  a  liquid  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour:  its  boiling  point  is  about  395^ 
(2oa^  C). 

(1205)  Double  or  Mixed  Htdrocabbon  Aadtcles. — Ethyl- 
tetryl  (OjH^O^Hg).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  at  3^°",  0^7011 ;  of  vapour 
5'053;  Rel.  wt.  43. — ^This  compound  was  obtained  by  decom- 
posing a  mixture  of  40  parts  of  tetryl  iodide,  and  34  of  ethyl 
iodide,  with  11  of  sodium,  in  the  manner  already  described  for 
procuring  tetryl :  by  distillation  of  the  product,  collecting  the 
portion  which  passes  over  between  140^  and  155^^  and  again 
rectifying  it,  a  mobile  liquid  is  obtained,  the  boiling  point  of  which 
when  pure  is  stationary  at  143^*6.  By  a  sinukir  method,  em- 
ploying mixtures  of  the  corresponding  hydriodic  ethers,  Wurtz 
succeeded  in  obtaining  other  analogous  compounds^  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  table,  page  273. 

t2 
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(A)  Hydrocarbons  homologous  with  Marsh  Gas  (O^Hj^j)®. 

(i  206)  I .  When  the  hydriodic  ethers  are  submitted  to  the  action 
of  sine  at  a  high  temperature^  other  hydrocarbons  are  formed  in 
addition  to  the  radicles  already  described;  the  alcohol  radicle 
itself  undergoing  a  secondary  decomposition  into  two  hydrocar- 
bons, which  are  complementary  to  each  other.  Ethyl,  for  example, 
breaks  up  into  ethylene  (olefiant  gas)  and  ethyl  hydride;  and 
amyl,  in  like  manner,  yields  amyl  hydride,  and  a  corresponding 
%drocarbon : — 

Sthyl.  Bthjl  hjdride.    Bthylena. 

e^Hpfi^H*     becoming   GgHgJ^+^H^;  and 

Amyl.  Amyl  hydride.     An^lene. 

e^H^^^e^i  becoming   G^O^+G^^. 

2.  These  hydrocarbons  may  also  be  formed  by  the  regulated 
action  of  water  upon  the  metallic  compounds  of  zinc  with  the 
alcohol  radicles.     For  example : — 


(6  H,)jZn  +  a  H,e  =   a  (6  H„H)  +Zne,Hje 

ZhuMthyL  Etbjl  hydrida. 

(e,H,)jZn+aHge  =  i  (e,H5,H) +Zne,Hge 

Zino^jl  Amyl  hydride. 

(G,Hi,)8Zn  +  2H,e  =  3^(e,Hii,H)+Zne,H,e. 

3.  Berthelot  procures  the  homologues  of  marsh  gas  by  decom- 
posing the  bromide  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon  in  the 
ethylene  series,  by  heating  it  in  a  sealed  tube  to  482°  (250®  C.) 
with  water  and  potassic  iodide-  Tritylene  bromide  (OgH^rj) 
thus  yields  trityl  hydride. 

4.  In  addition  to  marsh  gas,  many  of  these  hydrocarbons 
are  found  as  natural  products,  and  according  to  the  researches  of 
Pelouze  and  Cahours,  the  American  petroleum  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  the  homologues  of  marsh  gas ;  these  chemists  consider  that  they 
have  isolated  thirteen  consecutive  terms  of  the  series  from  trityl 
hydride  to  palmityl  hydride  inclusive,  and  they  believe  other 
higher  terms  also  exist  in  the  heavier  portions  of  the  oil. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  chief  numerical  results  of 
their  experiments  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  IV.  i.  5) : — 
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HTdroeftrbom 

Formola* 

M.i=LLJ 

Boilins  Point. 

Spadflo  Qnfitj. 

BeL  Wt. 

AA  T  1^»  W»  ^^^UV* 

'•F. 

*»c. 

Liquid. 

y»poar. 

Tetryl  hydride      .     . 

64^,0 

&' 

0 

o*6oo 

29 

Amyl        „ 

e. "» 

30 

0628 

2-557 

36 

Hexyl        „ 

6,  H„ 

154 

68 

0669 

3055 

43 

Heptyl      „ 
Octyf        „ 

200 
343 

93 
117 

0-699 
0726 

3600 
4010 

50 
57 

Nonyl        „ 

e.H„ 

279 

137 

0-741 

4*541 

64 

Butyl        „ 

6„,H„ 

320 

160 

0*757 

5040 

71 

Endecyl     „ 
Lauryl       „ 

^'ll"!* 

358 

181 

0766 

5-458 

78 

'^JJ^M 

390 

199 

0778 

5-972 

85 

Cocinyl     „ 

6„H„ 

426 

219 
238 

266 

0796 
0809 

6-569 

92 

Myristyl    „ 

e„H„ 

460 

7019 

99 

Benyl        „ 

e,.H„ 

5" 

0825 

7-526 

8078 

106 

Palmityl    „          .     . 

e„HM 

536 

280 
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Each  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  group,  with  the  exception  of 
marsh  gas,  is  isomeric  with  one  of  the  group  of  alcohol  radicles, 
if  not  identical  with  it ;  in  the  case  of  methy^  at  least  the  recent 
experiments  of  Schorlemmer  seem  to.  indicate  that  it  is  iden- 
tiad  with  ethyl  hydride  {note,  p.  274) ;  for  example  : — 

e  H4       e  H,  ,H»  Marsh  gas 
Methyl    ...    6  H,,e  H,»  =  e,H,  =  e,H,  .H*  Ethyl  hydride 
Methyl-ethyl    .    6  Hj.OjHj    =  e,Hg  =  G^Hj  ,H*  Trityl  hydride 
Ethyl ....    e,Hj.e,Hj»  =  e^Hio  =  e^H,  .H*  Tetryl  hydride 
Methyl-tetryl    .    6  H^e^H,    =  6jH„  =  O.Hn.H*  Amyl  hydride 

Those  compounds  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  already  pre- 
pared, and  others  might  be  easily  procured,  if  needed. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  class  are  not  absorbed  by  sulphuric 
anhydride  or  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  are  not  acted  upon  by  chlorine 
or  by  iodine  in  the  dark,  but  in  difiused  daylight  chlorine  slowly 
gives  rise  to  substitution  compounds,  and  in  direct  sunlight  it 
decomposes  them  rapidly,  often  with  explosion.  Antimonic  penta- 
chloride  is  without  action  upon  them.  These  hydrocarbons  are 
all  neutral  or  saturated  bodies ;  consequently  they  do  not  unite 
directly  with  chlorine  or  the  other  halogens. 

(1207)  1.  Hydride  of  Methyl,  or  Methyl  Hydride  (OHJ^  or 
{GU^U).  Sp.  gr.  O'^^gS ;  Rel.  tut,  8. — ^This  compound  has  already 
been  described  under  the  name  oi  marsh  gas  (491). 

In  addition  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it  by  heating  the  acetates 
with  a  hydrate  of  one  of  the  alkalies,  or  alkaline  earths,  marsh  gas 
may  be  procured  by  the  decomposition  of  zinc-methyl  by  water. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  from  chloroform  (OHClg),  or  carbonic 
tetrachloride  (OCIJ,  by  reducing  their  alcoholic  solutions  by 
means  of  an  amalgam  of  potassium. 
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2.  Hydride  of  Ethyl,  or  Ethyl  Hydride  {e^H^^  or  (e2H6,H). 
Sp,  gr.  1*075;  ^^^'  ^^'  ^5- — ^This  compound  is  a  permanent  gas, 
destitute  of  smell  or  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  alcohol 
takes  up  more  than  its  own  bulk  of  it.  The  best  manner  of  pre- 
paring this  gas  consists  in  decomposing  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  water  and  ethyl  iodide  by  means  of  zinc,  in  a  sealed  tube,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  330**  (166^  C),  as  already  described  when 
speaking  of  ethyl  (1204).  After  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
the  tube  is  opened  under  water,  and  the  gas  escapes  with  great 
violence.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrocyanic 
ether  with  potassium.  The  potassium  is  placed  in  a  iSask,  fitted 
with  a  condenser  and  a  bent  tube  for  carrying  off  the  gas  as  it  is 
disengaged ;  the  ether  is  allowed  to  fall,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the 
potassium,  whilst  the  gas  which  is  disengaged  is  collected  over 
water.  Potassic  cyanide  and  cyanethine  (1149)  remain  in  the 
flask,  and  ethyl  hydride  is  obtained  in  the  gaseous  state. 

3.  Trityl  Hydfide  (OgH^,!!)  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

4.  Tetryl  Hydride  {Qfi^H)  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  tetrylic  alcohol  when  distilled  with  zincic  chloride. 
It  is  liquefiable  at  a  few  degrees  below  32®. 

5.  Amyl  Hy dride,  or  Hydride  of  Amyl{G^y^,H).  Sp.gr.  of  liquid 
0-638 ;  of  vapour  2*5 ;  Rel.  wt.  36 ;  Boiling  pt.  86°  (30°  C). — ^This 
body  was  obtained  by  Frankland  by  acting  on  equal  bulks  of 
amyl  iodide  and  water,  by  means  of  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  300®.  Frankland  considers  it  to  be 
probable  that  it  is  identical  with  Eupion,  which  Beichenbach  ob- 
tained during  the  rectification  of  the  products  from  wood  tar, 
and  from  rape  oil ;  and  he  also  thinks  that  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  condensible  hydrocarbons  of  coal  gas. 

Amyl  hydride  is  a  volatile,  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  with  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  chloroform.  It  has  a  smaller  density 
than  any  other  known  liquid ;  it  remains  unfrozen  at  —11** 
(—24°  C).  Its  vapour  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  with- 
out smoke. 

Hexyl  Hydride  (O^H^J^  may  be  obtained  by  the  cautious  dis- 
tillation of  potassic  suberate  with  caustic  potash,  and  Octyl  hydride 
(OgHjg)**,  by  similar  treatment  of  potassic  sebate : — 

PotMiio  miberate.  Hezyl  hydride. 

KjOgH^e^  +  a  KHO  =  a  K,€e,  +  6^ 

PotMaio  sebftto.  Ootyl  hjdride. 

^A^^^  +  aKHO  =  2  K,ee,  +  €^. 
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(c)  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Form  O.Hg^^j,. 

(1208)  The  representatiye  of  this  class  of  hydrocarbons  is 
acetylene,  but  several  others,  viz.,  aUylene  (O3HJ,  crotonylene 
(e^H^,  valerylene  (©gHg)^  rutylene  (OioHiJ,  ajiibenzylene  (G^fi^, 
have  lately  been  announced. 

Acetylene  (OjH,).  8p.  gr.  calcd,  0*898,  hy  expt.  0*92 ;  Bel. 
wt.  13. — If  brom-ethylene  (GgHjBrj  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
sodium-fousel  oil  at  212®,  under  pressure,  gradual  decomposition 
takes  place,  sodic  bromide  and  amylic  alcohol  are  produced ;  and 
a  permanent  gas,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cupreous  chloride  is  obtained : — 

BnxDipatlijlaio.        Sodio  amjlftte.  Aoetjl«iic.  Fonteloil. 

€jH,Br  +  e^H^iNaO  =  e^H^  +  NaBr  +  ejH^. 

If  the  flocculent  red  precipitate  which  is  thus  occasioned  in 
the  solution  of  copper  be  washed,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  pure  acetylene  is  obtained  (Sawitsch). 
This  gas  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  E.  Davy  in  1836; 
he  called  it  klumene.  Berthelot,  who  first  careftdly  investigated 
it,  obtained  it  by  decomposing  olefiant  gas  by  heat.  It  is  present 
in  coal  gas  in  small  quantity,  and  is  one  of  the  products  fur- 
nished by  transmitting  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  of  aldehyd,  or  of 
ether  through  red-hot  tubes.  Acetylene  may  be  readily  freed 
from  the  hydrocarbons  with  which  it  is  contaminated  by  causing 
the  mixed  gas  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  cupreous  chloride  in 
ammonia,  which  absorbs  acetylene  rapidly  and  forms  with  it  a 
flocculent  dark-red  insoluble  compound ;  this  cupreous  compound 
when  dry  detonates  powerfully  on  the  application  of  heat,  or  on 
receiving  a  sudden  blow. 

Berthelot  states  that  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds, 
such  as  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  ether,  benzol,  and  naphthalin, 
when  burned  with  an  insufiEicient  supply  of  air,  ftirnish  acetylene 
amongst  their  products.  This  may  be  shown  by  simply  moisten- 
ing a  tall  narrow  jar  filled  with  the  gas  or  vapour  for  combustion, 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupreous  chloride;  on  setting 
fire  to  the  mixture,  and  holding  the  jar  in  a  position  nearly  hori- 
zontal, causing  it  to  revolve  whilst  it  is  burning,  so  as  to  distri- 
bute the  cupreous  solution  over  the  sides  of  the  jar,  a  considerable 
deposit  of  the  brownish  red  acetylide  of  copper  wiU  be  obtained 
upon  the  sides  of  the  jar.  A  still  better  method  consists  in 
burning  a  jet  of  atmospheric  air  in  coal  gas  (Macleod,  Journ.  Chem. 
80c.  1866,  p.  152),  and  transmitting  the  products  through  an 
ammoniacal  so  ution  of  cupreous  chloride. 
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Acetylene  is  a  transparent  colonrless  gas,  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
agreeable odour ;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  It  bums  with 
a  bright  smoky  flame.  It  has  not  yet  been  liqaefied  by  cold  or 
pressure.  Acetylene  combines  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with 
nitrate  of  mercury ;  with  the  hydrobromic  and  with  hydriodic  acid 
it  can  unite  either  with  one  or  with  two  atoms,  forming  in 
the  second  case  compounds  which  are  isomeric  with  the  Dutch 
liquids  in  the  ethylene  series,  though  not  identical  with  them.  It 
also  unites  with  bromine,  forming  acetylene  dibromide  (OjHgBrj), 
and  is  the  type  or  representative  of  a  class  of  hydrocarbons  of  the 
formula  O^Hg^..^. 

If  mixed  with  chlorine,  acetylene  explodes  spontaneously 
almost  immediately,  even  in  diffused  light,  a  portion  of  carbon 
being  separated.  When  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  gas  is 
gradually  dissolved,  forming  a  colligated  acid,  the  acetyUsulphuriCj 
which  furnishes  a  crystallizable  salt  with  barium ;  when  the  acid 
is  diluted  and  distilled,  it  yields  a  liquid  which  is  metameric  with 
aldehyd,  which  Berthelot  terms  acetylic  alcohol  (OjjH^O),  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  is  at  present  but  imperfectly  known. 

Acetylene  may  be  reconverted  into  defiant  gas  by  acting 
upon  its  compound  with  cupreous  chloride,  by  means  of  nascent 
hydrogen ;  this  change  is  best  effected  by  suspending  the  compound 
of  acetylene  with  cupreous  chloride,  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
adding  zinc. 

(d)   Olefines,  or  Olefiani  Gas  Series  (O^HJ. 

(1209)  The  compounds  of  this  series  may  be  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  of  the  particular  alcohol 
by  exposing  it  to  an  elevated  temperature,  either  alone,  or  by 
passing  its  vapour  over  heated  lime;  under  these  circumstances 
the  ether  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  hydrocarbon 
of  the  alcohol;  for  instance,  O^HjCl  becomes  OjH^+HCl.  But 
the  hydrocarbons  of  this  class  are  more  usually  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  zincic  chloride  upon  their  cor- 
responding alcohols,  from  which  their  formulae  differ  by  containing 
the  elements  of  one  atom  less  of  water ;  for  instance : — 

Alcohol.  Oleflant  gM. 

ej,H^O-H,e  =  e,H^;  and 

Foiuel  oil.  Amylrae. 

^        '       ■  >  *•"■ — '    "> 

The  formation  of  these  compounds,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  consist  simply  in  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  alcohol; 
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for^  in  some  cases^  the  substance  which  is  obtained  has  a  rapour- 
density  double  of  that  which  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon  should 
possess :  when,  for  instance^  fousel  oil  is  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  hydrocarbon  which  is  liberated  is  not  amylene  (OgH^g) ; 
for  it  has  undergone  condensation,  and  has  been  converted  into 
the  polymeric  paramylene  (O^qH^^),  the  vapour  of  which  has  a 
density  exactly  double  of  that  of  the  true  amylene  obtained  by 
distilling  fousel  oil  with  zincic  chloride. 

The  researches  of  Wurtz  and  of  Hofmann  have  shown  that 
the  defines  are  dyad  radicles :  olefiant  gas  (O^H  J  being  equivalent, 
in  combination,  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  will  be  seen  when 
glycol  {iai4  et  seq,)  and  its  derivatives  ar^  described. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  class  combine  readily  with  sulphuric 
anhydride,  and  with  antimonic  pentachloride ;  they  are  also 
generally  freely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether  :  ethylene 
and  tritylene  are  also  slowly  absorbed  by  oil  of  vitriol  when 
agitated  with  it,  and  the  solution  when  diluted  with  water  and 
distilled,  yields  the  corresponding  alcohol.  The  defines  also 
combine  directly  with  hydrochloric  and  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  when  heated  with  them  to  212^  in  the  gaseous  form  for 
many  hours,  they  become  converted  into  the  corresponding  hydro- 
chloric or  hydrobromic  ether,  and  these  ethers,  if  digested  with 
water  upon  oxide  of  silver,  are  partially  converted  into  their  alco- 
hols or  into  an  isomeric  body;  €.g.  2  OgHgl+AgjO+HgOrsa  Agl 
+  2  0jH jO.  Part,  however,  is  usually  reconverted  into  the  original 
hydrocarbon  by  the  following  reaction:  2  6j,H5l+AggO=2  ©^H^ 
-f  2  Agl  +  HjO.  Each  molecule  of  an  define  also  combines  with 
two  atoms  of  chlorine,  of  bromine,  or  of  iodine,  forming  com- 
pounds which  correspond  with  Dutch  liquid  in  composition,  and 
frx)m  which  a  similar  series  of  substitution  products  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  example,  we  may  form — 

Ethylic  Dutch  liquid  .  .  .  {Gcfi^'Vl^. 
Tritylic  „  „  .  .  .  (e,H,)-Cl,. 
AmyKc        „        „       ...     {G,ll,^rCl^. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  these  hydrocarbons : — 
I.  Methylene  (6Hj?). — Dumas  and  Pfligot  believed  that 
they  obtained  methylene  by  transmitting  the  gaseous  methyl 
chloride  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube ;  OHjCl  becoming  OH, 
+  HCl ;  but  probably  the  gas  which  they  analysed  was  only  a 
mixture  accidentally  possessing  this  composition,  since  other 
chemists  have  failed  to  obtain  the  compound  by  this  or  by  any 
other  means. 
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a.  Ethylene,  Olefiant  Gas,or  Elayl  {G^K^or  C^H^;  Rel  tat. 
14;  8p.  gr.  0*978)  has  already  been  described  (487).  It  is  pro- 
duced^ abundantly  mixed  with  other  hydrocarbons^  during  the 
dry  distillation  of  pit  coal,  and  of  many  fatty  and  resinous  bodies. 
It  is  also  present  in  small  quantity,  amongst  other  bodies,  in  the 
product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  baric  formiate  ^a  aOHO^). 
Olefiant  gas  is  the  principal  luminous  constituent  of  coal  gas. 
When  required  in  a  state  of  purity  it  is  always  obtained  by  de- 
composiDg  alcohol  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess. 

Berthelot  has  shown  that  olefiant  gas  and  marsh  gas,  in  small 
quantity,  diluted  largely  with  free  hydrogen,  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  the  vapour 
of  carbonic  disulphide  over  finely  divided  copper  heated  to  dull 
redness ;  a  process  which  possesses  some  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  indicates  a  method,  though  an  imperfect  one, 
tot  procuring  from  compounds  of  inorganic  origin,  hydrocarbons, 
which  previously  had  been  obtained  only  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  products. 

(i2f  o)  3.  Tritylene  or  Propylene  (6gH^  or  C^H^),  Sp.  gr,  1*498  ; 
Rel.  wi,  21. — Reynolds  obtained  this  gas  mixed  with  marsh  gas 
and  some  other  compounds,  by  decomposing  the  vapours  of  fousel 
oil  by  transmission  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness  ; 
but  it  is  best  procured  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  diniodide 
(PIj)  upon  glycerin.  Pure  tritylene  is  readily  obtained  for  labo- 
ratory use  by  distilling  i  part  of  allyl  iodide  (1472)  with  5  parts 
of  mercury  and  2  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  An  ounce 
of  allyl  iodide  treated  thus  yields  more  than  150  cubic  inches  of 
the  gas;  63H5I  +  HCI+2  Hg=ejjH^4-HgI+HgCl.  Tritylene 
remains  gaseous  at  —40^,  but  it  may  be  liquefied  under  pressure. 
Its  odour  resembles  that  of  olefiant  gas.  It  is  dissolved  to  some 
extent  by  essence  of  turpentine,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol, 
each  of  which  absorbs  from  13  to  18  times  its  volume  of  this  gas. 

Oil  of  vitriol  readily  takes  up  about  200  times  its  volume  of 
the  gas,  converting  it  into  trityl-sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric 
acid  also  absorbs  it,  and  forms  trityl-hydrochloric  ether  or  trityl 
chloride,  OgH^Cl.  The  action  of  iodine  and  of  bromine  upon 
tritylene  yields  compounds  of  considerable  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  allylic  series  (1469). 

(1211)  4.  Tetrylene,  ButyUney  or  Oil  Gas  [(O^Hj) ;  Sp.  gr^ 
1*854;  Rel.  wt.  28],  has  been  already  described  (496).  This  gas 
was  ascertained  by  Faraday  to  be  one  of  the  products  frumished 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil ;  and  it  appears  also  to  be 
contained  amongst  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  caoutchouc. 
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It  was  afterwards  obtained  by  Kolbe  during  the  voltaic  decom- 
position of  potassic  valerate;  and  by  Wurtz  as  one  of  the 
compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  zincic  chloride  upon 
tetrylic  alcohol;  and  it  has  been  procured  from  erythrite  (1243) 
by  decomposing  it  with  hydriodic  acid^  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
tillate with  oxide  of  silver  (v.  Luynes). 

5.  Amylene  [{OgHiJ,  BaiKng  pi.  102^  (39°  C.)]  may  be  pro- 
cured by  decomposing  amyl  chloride  with  fased  caustic  potash, 
or  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  zincic  chloride  with 
fousel  oil ;  or  by  acting  upon  amyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
an  amalgam  of  zinc  :  in  the  latter  case  it  is  mixed  with  amyl 
hydride.  Amylene  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  with  the 
odour  of  decaying  cabbage.  An  attempt  was  made  to  substitute 
it  for  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgical  operations ;  but  its 
use  has  been  abandoned,  as  in  some  cases  its  employment  has 
occasioned  fatal  results. 

(1212)  6.  Hexylene  or  Caproylene  [G^^^i  Boiling  pt.  160^ 
(71**  C.)  (G.  Williams). — ^This  compound  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  of  a  nauseous,  penetrating,  alliaceous  odour. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  appears  to  act  injuriously  when  respired.  It  is  pro- 
cured during  the  destructive  distillation  of  several  fatty  acids 
(Premy),  and  is  stated  by  G.  Williams  to  be  one  of  the  products 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  the  Boghead  cannel,  and  may 
be  procured  by  acting  upon  mannite  with  hydriodic  acid,  decom- 
posing the  )3  hexyl-iodide  so  obtained,  by  acting  upon  it  with 
oxide  of  silver : — 

2e,Hj  +  Ag,e  =  2  Agi  +  H,e  +  %q;ii^. 

7.  Heptylene  or  (Enanihylene  (O^HjJ;  8p.  gr,  of  liquid  0718 ; 
of  vapour  332;  ReL  tot.  49;  Boiling  pt.  210®  (99®  C.) — This 
body  was  also  reported  by  Williams  to  occur  in  the  Boghead  dis- 
tillate ;  and  was  likewise  obtained  by  Bonis  from  the  distillation 
of  oenanthol  (1255)  '^^^  phosphoric  anhydride. 

8.  Octylene  or  Caprylene  [(OgHjg),  BoiUng  pi.  257**  (125*^0.)] 
was  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  wat^r;  by  distil- 
ling the  castor  oil  (octylic)  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 
zincic  chloride.  The  action  of  potassium  or  of  mercury  on 
chloride  or  iodide  of  octyl  gives  rise  to  the  same  compound : — 

2  e^Hiyl  +  2  Hg= 2  egHj,  +  2  Hgl  +  H,. 

9.  Nonykne,  or  Elaene  (O^H^g),  was  obtained  mixed  with 
hexylene,  by  Fremy,  during  the  distillation  of  several  fatty  acids. 

10.  Paramylene  (6iqHjJ  is  procured  by  the  distillation  of 
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fousel  oil  with  phosphoric  anhydride  in  excess.  Its  boiling  point 
is  as  high  as  320°  (160®  C),  that  of  amylene  being  only  102°. 
Fousel  oil,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  rise  to  at  least  three  isomeric 
hydrocarbons  of  this  series,  viz.,  to  tritylene,  amylene,  and  para- 
mylene,  and  even,  as  Balard  believes,  to  one  of  still  greater  density. 
Cerene  {G^K^)  and  Melene  (Oj^H^),  two  solid  hydrocarbons, 
obtained  by  Brodie  from  wax,  probably  belong  to  this  series 
(1226). 

(B.)  Diatomic  Alcohols,  oe  Glycols. 

(1213)  The  glycols,  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  are  a 
purely  artificial  class  of  compounds,  the  existence  of  which,  as 
an  intermediate  series  between  the  monobasic  alcohols  and  the 
glycerins,  was  inferred  by  Wurtz.  They  are  formed  from 
ethylene  and  its  homologous  dyad  hydrocarbons,  by  preparing 
the  dibromide  or  the  diniodide  of  the  olefine,  and  decomposing  it 
with  potassic  or  argentic  acetate,  and  obtaining  the  monacetate  or 
diacetate  of  the  glycol  (1217),  and  on  distilling  these  compounds 
with  baric  hydrate,  or  caustic  potash,  the  corresponding  glycol 
is  liberated : — 


EthjleiM 
dibromide. 


PotflMio  aoetote. 


Glycol 
monaoetste. 


Aoetio  fteid. 


"•If  !  +  •»'!«)  +  =.«=' Or+<^;;;|6.+«^.»l. 


GI700I  monacet. 

1w 


and 
GI7C0L 


PotMsio  Met 


By  analogous  reactions  the  following  compounds  have  been 
prepared : — 


Compound. 

Formula. 

BoiHog  Point. 

Speoiflo 

IftTitj. 

wt. 

if«i.=rn 

•F. 

"C. 

Uqnid. 

T.po«r. 

Glycol 

Trityl-glycol  (Pro-  ) 
pyl-glycol)    .    . ) 

Tetryl-glycol(Batyl- ) 
glycol)      .    .    .) 

Amyl-glycol  .    .    . 
Hexyl-glycol .    .    . 
Octyl'glycol  .    .    . 

(e.H'.)" 
(e«H'.)" 
(e.H> 
(e.H> 
(e.H',)" 

0, 

3<Ja 
361 
406 
464 

197 
188 

183 

177 

207 

135-340 

1-051 
1-048 

0*987 
0-967 

0-932 

2-164 
2-596 
3188 

31 
38 
45 
6» 
69 
73 
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Each  of  these  glycols  corresponds  to  a  monatomic  alcohol 
which  contains  i  atom  less  of  oxygen : — 


AkoboL 


Trityl-aloohol.  Tetryl^oohoL  Amjl-aleohoL 


H 

Olreol. 


e 


e. 


f]B 


Trityl-glyooL 


^,> 


H. 


%} 


In  the  monatomic  alcohols^  a  single  typical  atom  of  hydrogen 
only  admits  of  displacement  by  an  acid  radicle ;  whereas  in  the 
diatomic  alcohols^  or  glycols^  two  typical  atoms  of  hydrogen  may 
be  displaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  an  acid 
radicle.  The  glycols  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  formed  upon 
the  type  of  2  atoms  of  water^  the  two  atoms  being  bound  into  a 
single  molecule  by  the  displacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
one  atom  of  the  dyad  hydrocarbon  ;   as  for  example  : — 


GIjooL 


GI700H0  aoid. 


H 


""1 


e 


H 


(e, 


0 


H  1 


The  glycols  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or  oxygen  under 
the  influence  of  platinum  hlack^  or  when  heated  with  caustic 
potash;  speedily  become  oxidized,  and  furnish  acids  which  belong 
either  to  the  lactic  or  to  the  oxalic  acid  series : — 


OljwL 


OljooUa  Mid. 


egHjO,  +  e,  =  ejH^Oj  +  H,e  ;  and 

OI700I.  Oxalic  Mid. 

The  glycols  exhibit  an  anomaly  in  their  boiling  points ;  as  in 
the  first  four  terms,  instead  of  rising,  the  boiling  point  becomes  pro- 
gressively lower.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  minutely  into  a 
description  of  the  glycols,  as  the  general  properties  of  these  com- 
pounds will  be  sufiBciently  understood  from  the  following  account  of 


*  It  is  indeed  probable  tbat  there  is  a  class  of  compounds  represented  by 
glyoxal,  intermediate  between  these  glycols  and  the  glj'colic  or  lactic  acid  series, 
corresponding  to  the  aldehyds  of  the  monobasic  alcohols  (Debus);  and  the 
reaearvhea  of  Debus  have  further  rendered  it  not  unlikely  that  between  the  lactic 
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ethylic  glycol ;  for  further  details  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Wurtz's 
papers  on  the  subject.  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  Iv.  4CXD^  IY.  iii. 
129.) 

(iai4)  Glycol  or  Ethylene  Alcohol,   [e8H^e,=  ^^*2*^"|oj. 

Boiling  pt.  387®  (i97°  C.) ;  Sp.  gr,  of  liquid  i"I25j  cf  vapour 
2*164;  ReL  wt.  31. — When  ethylene  diniodide  (OjH^Ig)  is 
triturated  with  anhydrous  silver  acetate^  in  the  proportion  of  10 
parts  or  one  atom  of  the  former  to  12  parts  or  2  atoms  of  the 
latter^  and  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  flask^  a.  brisk  reaction 
speedily  begins  to  take  place;  the  temperature  rises^  and  the 
mass  becomes  yellow^  owing  to  the  formation  of  silver  iodide  ; 
while  carbonic  anhydride  and  defiant  gas^  the  result  of  a  secon- 
dary decomposition^  are  evolved  in  abundance.  The  product  of 
this  reaction  is  then  to  be  submitted  to  distillation^  and  the 
portions  which  come  over  between  320°  and  400^,  are  to  be  col- 
lected separately^  and  rectified  from  litharge.  By  repeating 
the  distillation  and  collecting  the  product  in  separate  portions^ 
a  liquid  is  at  length  obtained  which  boils  at  365®  (185*^  C),  and 
may  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition.  This  liquid 
is  the  diacetate  of  glycol,  and  if  the  secondary  products  of  the 
reaction  be  neglected^  its  formation  may  be  thus  represented : — 

SH»y!??*  sarer  Metate.  Glycol  diaoeUto. 


GgHJ,  4-  2  AgegHjOg  =  2  Agl  +  e^H^  2  egHjO,. 

and  the  oxalic  series  of  acids  is  a  third  intermediate  group  of  acids,  the  represen- 
tative of  which  is  the  glvoxalic  (i  151),  so  that  the  different  stages  of  the  ondation 
of  glycol  would  be  ^e  Allowing :— > 

O^ooL  Gljoolio  add. 


Gl jozftlio  add. 

ie,H,ei  +  3e,=a6,H,e4  +  aH,e. 

OljoccaL 
2  6,Hee,  -f  2  08  =  aejHjO,  +  4H,0. 
Ozalioadd. 


ae,H,e,  -f  40,=  2  6,H,04  +  4  H,0. 

The  relation  of  these  bodies  may  farther  be  thus  represented :— 
e,H,0,  Glycol. 

OjH^Oj  Aldehyd  (as  yet  unknown). 
e,H40,  Glyoofic  acid. 
62H4O4  Qlyoxalic  acid. 
e,H,0,  Second  aldehyd  (glyoxal). 
OjH^O,  Acid  (as  vet  unknown). 
e,H304  Oxalic  acid. 
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Glycol  diacetate  is  a  coloudess  neutral  liquid,  wldcli  emits  a 
faint  acetic  odour  when  heated.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  in  which 
it  is  but  slightly  soluble  :  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely. 

Glycol  dibenzoate  appears  to  be  formed  when  ethylene  dinio- 
dide  is  acted  upon  by  anhydrous  silver  benzoate ;  other  salts  of 
silver  likewise  attack  ethylene  diniodide  with  facility,  so  that 
various  compound  glycolic  ethers  may  be  obtained  without 
diflBculty. 

When  glycol  diacetate  is  digested  upon  powdered  hydrate 
of  baryta,  or  caustic  potash,  an  energetic  action  speedily  com- 
mences ;  but  the  mixture  must  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
about  360^  (182^  C.)  for  a  few  hours,  in  order  that  the  decom- 
position may  be  complete :  if  it  be  then  submitted  to  distillation, 
glycol  passes  over,  and  maybe  purified  by  fractionated  distillation. 
The  UQiae  glycol  is  a  compound  of  glycerin  and  alcohol,  intended 
to  indicate  the  intermediate  position  occupied  by  glycol  between 
these  two  bodies. 

Glycol  is  a  colourless,  slightly  viscous  liquid,  with  a  sweet 
taste.  It  does  not  solidify  even  in  the  cold  produced  by  a  bath 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether.  It  may  be  distilled  unaltered, 
and  yields  an  inflammable  vapour.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  in  all  proportions.  Ether  does  not  dissolve  it  in  any 
considerable  quantity. 

Glycol  is  inmiediately  attacked  by  sodium,  one  or  both  of  its 
typical  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  displaced  :  with  a  single  atom  of 
sodium  a  white  saline  mass  is  formed  (Oj^H^NaOji),  tnonasodium 
glycol ;  this  compound  when  heated  with  more  sodium  in  an  oil 
bath  to  374®  (^94^  C.),  frises,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  a 
white  deliquescent  mass,  dusodium  glycol  (OgHJ^'NajOj,  or  glycol 
which  contains  two  atoms  of  sodium  in  the  place  of  two  of 
hydrogen.  If  glycol  be  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  experiences 
oxidation,  and  pure  hydrogen  is  evolved,  whilst  potassic  oxalate 
is  the  chief  product  in  the  residue : — 

OlyodL  PoiMNio  oxalate. 


GjHgOa  +  aKHO  =  K^^A  +  4  H,.   . 

Glycol  is  also  oxidized  with  great  energy  by  nitric  acid,  oxalic 
add  being  formed  in  abundance ;  if  the  acid  be  allowed  to  mix 
very  gradually  by  difiusion  into  glycol  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  water,  the  product  of  the  oxidation  is  chiefly  glycolic  acid.  If 
the  same  experiment  be  made  with  tritylic  glycol,  lactic  acid  is 
the  result  of  the  oxidation  :--* 
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Glycol.  G^foolio  mU. 

e,H,e,  +  e,  =  e,H,e,  +  H,e; 

Trityl-g^cdU  Lactic  Mid. 

(r2i5)  Ethers  of  Glycol. — When  glycol  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  aeid^  and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  a  12°  for  24 
hours^  combination  between  the  two  takes  place^  ethylene  hydro^ 
chloride  or  chlorhydrin  of  glycol  is  formed^  whilst  water  is  sepa- 
rated : — 

e^HjOj  +  HCl  =  GjHgCie  +  HjO; 

in  this  reaction  one  atom  of  chlorine  changes  place  with   one 
ofhydroxyl  (HO). 

Ethylene  hydrochloride  is  a  neutral,  colourless  liquid,  freely 
soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  262^  (128^  C).  A  solution  of  potash 
instantly  decomposes  it,  furnishing  ethylene  oxide : — 

Ethylene  oxide. 


H     p  ^  H 
CI 


o  =  ^j  +  (e,Hj-e  +  JJ 


Ethylene  oxide  (O^HJ^O.  Sp.  gr.  of  vapour  1*422;  Rel,  u>t. 
22 ;  Boiling  pt.  56°  (13*3  C). — ^Thisis  a  volatile  liquid,  metameric 
with  aldehyd,  but  it  has  a  lower  boiling  point,  and  it  does  not  form 
any  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia.  It  is  polymeric  with 
glycolic  ether  (OgH J^jOg,  a  substance  which,  however,  Wurtz  has 
been  unable  to  obtain. 

Ethylene  oxide  is  freely  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
It  presents  several  remarkable  reactions.  K  heated  in  a  strong 
closed  vessel  with  water  for  some  days,  it  recombines  with  water, 
forming  glycol;  and  by  long  continuance  of  the  action,  several 
condensed  glycols  are  formed,  and  remain  in  solution  (1216). 
Ethylene  oxide  also  unites  with  ammonia ;  if  mixed  at  common 
temperatures  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution,  the  reaction  is 
attended  with  considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  forming  three 
different  bases,  G2H^e,H3N;  {G2H^e)2H3N;  and  {e^H^e)^H;S ; 
each  of  which  saturates  one  atom  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ethylene  oxide  also  has  the  power  of  gradually  decomposing 
aqueous  solutions  of  some  of  the  metallic  salts,  precipitating  the 
metallic  oxide  as  a  hydrate,  and  forming  one  of  the  ethers  of 
glycol ;  for  example : — 

2GgH^e+MgCi,+2  H,e=2e2H5Cie-hMgH20,. 
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Ethylene  oxide  likewise  unites  directly  with  monobasic  acids  such 
as  the  hydrochloric  and  the  acetic^  forming  chlorhydrin  of  glycol^ 
and  glycol  monacetate  j  if  digested  with  acetic  anhydride  it  com- 
bines in  like  manner^  but  famishes  glycol  diacetate  and  some 
polyethylenic  ethers.  It  also  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen  if 
treated  with  sodium  amalgam^  and  then  furnishes  ordinary  alco- 
hol; €3H4e+H,=e,H,o. 

If  treated  with  bromine^  a  crystalline  compound  is  formed 
with  ethylene  oxide,  which  is  decomposed  if  agitated  with  mer- 
cury, and  then  furnishes  a  polymeride  of  ethylene  oxide,  con- 
taining two  atoms  condensed  into  itB  molecule : — 

Bthylane  oxid«.  Cryat.  bromide. 

2e^R^e  -h  Br,  =  (e3H4e),Br,;  and 

OiTstaUised  Dietb/lens 

bromide.  oxide. 


(GjH^O),Br2  +  Hg  =  e,H,0,  +  HgBr,. 

Finally   by    direct   combination    with   oxygen,   ethylene   oxide 
becomes  converted  into  glycolic  acid  : — 

OgH^O  +  Og  =  OgH^Oj. 

If  glycol  be  treated  with  phosphoric  chloride  (PClg)  a  dichlo- 
ride  or  normal  ethylene  chloride  is  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  for  two  of  hydroxyl  (HO)  in  the  mole- 
cule of  glycol,  this  dichloride  being  identical  with  Dutch  liquid : — 

aiTooL  Photphorio  Ethjlene  Fhospboryl 

vijooi.  chloride.  diohioride.  chloride. 

€gHJHe)J  +1Pci^  =  GgHPg  +  PClgO  +  HgO. 

Ethylene  dibromide  and  ethylene  diniodide  are  the  corresponding 
normal  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  ethers  of  glycol. 

On  attempting  to  deprive  glycol  of  water  by  treatment  with 
zincic  chloride,  true  aldehyd  was  obtained,  mixed  with  some  of 
its  polymerides : — 

Oljool.  Aldebyd. 

Glycol  forms  compound  ethers,  in  which  either  one  atom 
or  two  atoms  of  acid  may  be  present,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  typical  hydrogen  displaced  by  the  acid  radicle :  the  first  is 
exemplified  in  the  monacetate  of  glycol  or  glycol  hydro-acetate  : 

Oljcol.  Acetic  ecid.  Monscet.  glycol. 

H) 


H,H  r*^      H     t  H^e^HjOp*.  +  H 


e; 
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The  second  case  is  exemplified  in  glycol  diacetate  :- 

CHyool.  ▲ottio  «oid.  Gljcol  diacetate. 


Oo  +  a 


H 


|e  =  ^^A^JIW  +  aSl 


aOjHjO 


"H 


e. 


In  some  cases  each  typical  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule 
of  glycol  is  displaced  by  a  different  acid  radicle^  as  in  the  aceto- 
butyrate : — 


Oljcol. 


Aoetio  Mid. 


Bn^rie  ««Id.        OlTaol  toeto-Imtjnto, 


G.H^e 


e,  +  2 


The  following  table  represents  the  composition  and  some  of 
the  physical  characters  of  the  more  important  compounds  of 
glycol  :— 

Ethylene  Glycol  and  its  Ethers. 


Compoand. 


Glyool  .     .     . 
Ethylene  oxide 

Ethyl-glycol  . 


Diethyl- glycol 


Glycol  hydroaeetate,  or  mona- 
cetate  of  glycol     •     .     .    • 

Glycol  diacetate,  or  diacetate  of 
glyool 

Glycol  dibutyrate,  or  dibutyrate 
of  glycol 

Glyool  acetobutvrate,  or  aoeto-  ) 
butyrate  of  glyool .    .     .    .    ) 

Glyool  acetohydrooblorate      .    . 

Chlorhydrin  of  glycol   .     .    .     . 


Glycol  dichloride  .     .    . 

(Dutch  liquid)  .    ..     . 
Glycol  dibromide .     .     . 

(Ethylene  dibromide) . 


Formala. 


'"•If  h. 
(e.H,)"e 

H 

(e,H,)" 

(e,H,)« 

H 

e,u,o 


(<=,H,e), 


©. 


e,H,o 

6„H.H 
CI 

HCl 

CI, 

(e.H.)" 

Br, 


% 


Boiling  Point. 


Specific  GntTitj, 


'P. 


387 
about 

«54 
360 

368 

above 
662 
406 
to 
419 

293 

161 

184 

16s 


197 
13-3 

>35 
"3 
181 

186-5 

350 

108 
to 
«i5 

145 

12% 

845 
"95 


Liquid.  Vapour. 


I'I35 


07993 


IiaS 


i-'783 

I  18 
2-163 


2-164 
1*422 


4095 


4744 


4369 

3*45 
6485 


Wt. 
H=i. 


31 
22 


59 


61*2 

49*5 
94 


J 
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"  (1216)  Condensed  Glycols. — Wurtz  finds  that  if  ethylene  oxide 
(6j|H^O)  be  sealed  np  in  a  tube  with  glycol  and  be  heated  with 
it  for  some  days^  a  series  of  compounds  is  produced^  to  the 
members  of  which  he  assigns  the  following  composition^  starting 
with  glycol : — 


Glycol,  or  ethylene  alcohol 
Diethylene  glycol  . 
Triethylene  glycol .     . 


[(e,Hj" 

H, 


^4  =  ^«Hu^4. 


Compounds  of  tliis  kind  tip  to  hexethylene  glycol^  ^   *„     •  [ 


have  been  obtained.  These  bodies  all  resemble  alcohols  in  their 
properties,  and  are  termed  polyethylene  alcohols  by  Wurtz,  or 
condensed  glycols,  glycol  being  formed  on  the  diatomic  type, 
diethylene  alcohol  on  the  triatomic  type,  and  triethylene  alcohol 
on  the  tetratomic  type,  and  so  on. 

A  better  process  of  preparing  these  condensed  glycols  consists 
in  heating  ordinary  glycol  in  a  sealed  tube  with  one  of  its  ethers  : 
for  instance,  if  ethylene  dibromide  be  heated  with  glycol, — 


Ethylene 
dibvomide. 


OlyeoL 


hjdto\ 


GI700I 
»bToinide, 


•^^"1  -  ''ij^. = -rt' 


01 


Br 

and  if  this  be  heated  with  excess  of  glycol,  hydrobromic   acid  is 
liberated,  and  a  condensed  glycol  is  formed. 


bydrol 


GItooI 
obromide. 


GI700L 


Dietb7len< 
glycol. 


H 
Br 


e  +  ^« 


This  hydrobromic  acid  reacting  on  fresh  glycol  forms  fr^sh 
glycol  hydrobromide,  which  reacts  on  the  condensed  glycol, 
pit)ducing  the  third  term  of  the  series,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

These  condensed  glycols  are  formed  from  ordinary  glycols  by 
the  exchange  of  one  of  the  typical  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  each 
molecule  of  glycol  by  the  hydrocarbon  O^H^,  whilst  the  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  removed,  carry  with  them  an  atom  of  oxygen  : — 

u2 
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Tjp«. 


aiyool 


H 
H 
H 
Hi 


H 
H 


Each  of  these  condensed  glycols  acts  as  a  diatomic  alcohol^  and 
fiimishes  an  oxide ;  diethylene  oxide,  ^^HgO^,  beings  for  example^ 
the  oxide  corresponding  to  diethylene  glycol.  They  also  form 
adds  by  oxidation  with  elimination  of  water,  e.g. : — 

Dietkyleae  gljooL  Digljoolio  aoid. 

and  with  acids  they  famish  two  sets  of  ethers  analogous  to  those 
of  ordinary  glycol. 

It  appears  to  be  not  improbable  that  there  are  diatomic  alcohols 
in  the  isologous  groups  to  which  the  benzoic  and  salicyUc  smes 
belong;  for  instance,  it  has  been  suggested  that  saligenin  (1461) 
may  be  the  dibasic  alcohol,  which  by  its  oxidation  would  furnish 
salicylic  acid  :— 

Sdigvnin.  BaUo^oMid. 


e,  +  e,-H,e=^^2*^|e, 


This  subject  awaits  further  elucidation  from  experiment. 

Wurtz  foimd  that  just  as  there  are  pseudo-alcohols  (1201) 
which  are  isomeric  with  the  monatomic  alcohols,  so  there  is  tC 
class  of  pseudo-glycols  isomeric  with  the  true  glycols. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FATS  AND   riXED   OILS. TRIATOlfIC    ALCOHOLS,  AND    THEIR 

COMPOUNDS. 

§  I.    Natural  Pats  and  Oils. 

(12 1 7)  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  important 
triatomic  alcohol  glycerin,  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the 
general  nature  of  its  most  abundant  natural  compounds.  The 
fats  and  fixed  oils  constitute  an  important  and  well-defined  natural 
group  of  organic  compounds,  which  are  obtained  abundantly  both 
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firom  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  their  chemical 
relations  they  present  a  close  analogy  with  the  compound  ethers, 
and  are  indeed  now  regarded  as  the  compound  ethers  of  a 
tribasic  alcohol,  glycerin,  formed  by  the  action  of  this  alcohol 
upon  certain  monobasic  acids,  as  will  be  fully  shown  hereafter 
(1240).  The  predominating  elements  in  their  composition  are 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  carbon  and  the  less  that  of  oxygen  which  they 
contain,  the  higher  is  their  melting  point.  The  vegetable  fats  and 
oils  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  plant,  but  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  seed.  The  seeds  of  the  cructfer^B  areparticidarly  remarkable 
for  the  large  quantity  of  oil  which  they  furnish;  rape*seed  con- 
tains from  35  to '40  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  linseed  furnishes  more 
than  a  fifth  of  its  weight.  The  fleshy  fruit  of  the  olive  also 
yields  oil  in  great  abundance,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Elais  guineetms  or  palm-oil  fruit.  In  animals,  fieit  is  particularly 
liable  to  accumulate  immediately  beneath  the  cutis,  also  in  the 
omentum  and  around  the  kidneys.  The  fatty  bodies  obtained 
from  warm-blooded  animals  are  generally  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; whilst  those  from  fish  and  from  cold-blooded  animals 
are  liquid.  In  all  cases,  both  in  the  animal  and  in  the  plant,  a 
certain  quantity  of  some  albuminoid  substance  occurs  associated 
with  .the  oily  body,  and  this  substance  exerts  an  important  chemical 
influence  upon  the  fat  when  kept.  In  the  extraction  of  the  oil, 
simple  pressure  is  generally  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  the  cells 
of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  contained.  If  it  be  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  may  often  be  procured  by  boiling  the  tissue 
with  water :  it  then  rises  to  the  surfeice  and  forms  a  layer  which 
solidifies  on  cooling. 

The  fats  and  oils  are  lighter  than  water,  having  a  specific 
gravity  varying  from  about  0*91  to  0*94;  they  have  different 
degrees  of  solidity,  and  do  not  consist  of  any  single  proximate 
principle  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  are  for  the  most  part  mixtures, 
in  varying  proportions,  of  at  least  four  different  closely  allied 
bodies ;  three  of  which,  viz.,  stearin  (from  criap,  suet)  and 
pabnUin,  so  called  from  palm  oil,  in  which  it  is  abundant,  and 
margarm  (from  /lapyapov,  a  pearl,  owing  to  its  pearly  lustre), 
are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  whilst  the  third,  olein,  is 
liquid.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  olein  which  is  present,  the 
softer  is  .the  fat,  and  the  lower  is  its  fusing  point. 

All  fats  are  soluble  in  ether,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in 
alcohol.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  benzol  likewise  dissolve  them 
with  £BMality,  and  the  different  fats  and  oils  may  be  mixed  with  each 
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other  in  all  proportions.  They  possess  the  property  of  rendering 
paper  semitransparent^  producing  what  is  well  known  as  a  greasy 
stain.  The  fats  and  oils  may  be  heated  to  nearly  500°  (260°  C.) 
without  undergoing  any  important  change^  but  they  cannot  be 
distilled  without  experiencing  decomposition.  Hence  the  term^ 
fixed  oils,  is  applied  to  these  bodies  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
volatile  oils,  which  is  given  to  the  fragrant  essences  obtained  firom 
the  vegetable  kingdom^  which  may  be  distilled  without  alteration. 
At  about  500^  the  fats  and  oils  begin  to  give  off  acrid  and 
offensive  vapours,  and  at  a  little  above  600°  (316®  C),  they  are 
rapidly  decomposed  with  evolution  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  the 
escape  of  which  gives  to  the  oil  the  appearance  of  ebullition ;  as 
the  result  of  the  distiUation,  a  mixture  of  solid  ahd  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, of  water  and  of  various  fatty  acids,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiarly  irritating  substance  termed  acrolein  (1242),  is  formed^ 
and  may  be  condensed  in  the  receiver. 

(1218)  General  Nature  of  the  Neutral  Fats. — The  fatty  bodies 
when  heated  with  the  caustic  alkalies,  experience  a  peculiar 
change,  long  known  under  the  title  of  saponification,  or  conversion 
into  soap  (1233),  during  which  process  all  fats  yield  up  a  viscid 
liquid,  which,  owing  to  its  sweet  taste,  has  been  termed  glycerin 
(from  yXvKv^,  sweet).  The  nature  of  this  change  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  dissolving  the  soap  in  water^  and  then  adding  some 
acid,  such  as  the  tartaric  or  the  hydrochloric,  which  combines 
with  the  alkali,  and  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  it.  Unctuous 
flocculi  are  thus  separated,  and  on  the  application  of  heat  they 
melt,  and  form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  This 
substance  when  cold  is  found  to  possess  properties  very  different 
Arom  those  of  the  original  fat.  It  is  crystalline,  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  spirituous  solution  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly. 
It  possesses  distinctly  acid  characters,  and  it  is  soluble  at  once, 
and  without  the  appearance  of  milkiness,  in  hot  alkaline  liquids. 

This  unctuous  matter  varies  in  consistence  and  quality  with 
the  nature  of  the  fat  from  which  it  is  procured,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  mixture  of  acids  (derived  from  the  bodies  already 
mentioned  as  forming  the  greater  number  of  the  fats),  and  termed 
respectively,  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids.  It  is  found  that 
the  united  weight  of  the  glycerin  and  of  these  fatty  acids,  always 
exceeds  by  3  or  4  per  cent,  that  of  the  fat  originally  employed. 
In  fact,  the  olein,  stearin,  and  palmitin  are  each  compounds  of 
the  radicle  of  their  respective  fatty  add,  with  the  basis  of  glycerin, 
which  has  been  displaced  by  the  alkali  in  the  act  of  forming  soap ; 
the  alkali,  in  displacing  the  radicle  of  the  glycerin,give8  up  a  portion, 
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of  water  to  it,  and  hence  increases  its  weight ;  while  the  radicle 
of  the  acid^  on  being  separated  from  the  soap,  also  combines  with 
a  portion  of  hydrogen.  Simple  mixture  of  the  glycerin  and  of 
the  fatty  add  together^  therefore^  does  not  again  produce  the  oil 
or  fat  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

The  masterly  analytical  researches  of  Chevreul  upon  the  fats^ 
have  recently  received  complete  explanation  in  the  parallel  remark- 
able synthetic  experiments  of  Berthelot^  which  have  shown  that 
the  ordinary  varietiies  of  natural  fats  and  oils  are  the  tribasic 
ethers  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerin.  We  have  already  seen 
that  compound  ethers  of  the  monobasic  alcohols^  by  the  action  of 
water^  become  converted  into  the  corresponding  acid  and  alcohol ; 
in  a  similar  manner^  the  fats,  by  saponification,  or  by  the  action  of 
water  at  an  elevated  temperature,  are  converted  into  the  cor- 
responding fatty  acid,  and  glycerin.  Oxalic  ether^  for  instance, 
undergoes  the  following  decomposition : — 

OjmUo  ether.  Oxalio  acid.  Alcohol. 

and  the  formation  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  from  stearin,  may 
be  represented  by  an  analogous  equation ;  thus  : — 

stearin.  Stawio  mend,  Oljoerio. 

1WM^  .    Hj    ^   f(e.3H„e)'u\    (e;52^ 

(6„H3.e),r  +  3H|^-3\,        H       n+      H,      }    '^ 

When  the  oils  are  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
alkalies,  saponification  takes  place  slowly,  but  if  the  oil  be  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  then  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  caustic  alkali,  both  at  a  boiling  temperature,  the  saponifica- 
tion is  instantaneous  and  complete. 

The  saponification  of  the  fats  and  oils  may  be  effected  by 
heating  them  with  the  anhydrous  bases,  such  as  caustic  lime  and 
oxide  of  lead  r  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  glycerin  is  always 
destroyed  in  the  operation,  for  want  of  water  upon  which  the 
glycyl  (63H5)  can  react  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  from  the 
fktj  and  unless  the  heat  be  carefully  regulated,  the  fatty  acid 
itself  is  liable  to  become  decomposed. 

When  the  oily  seeds,  such  as  almonds,  walnuts,  or  poppy  seeds, 
are  crushed  or  pulverized,  so  as  to  break  up  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
bring  their  several  components  into  mixture  with  each  other,  the 
neutral  fatty  bodies  which  the  seeds  naturally  contain  are  gradually 
converted  into  fatty  acids,  and  glycerin  is  liberated.     This  change 
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lias  been  shown  by  Pelonze  to  depend  npon  the  action  of  an 
albuminons  ferment  contained  in  the  pulp^  and  to  be  independent 
of  any  absorption  of  oxygen. 

The  fats  are  more  fusible  than  the  acids  which  they  furnish 
on  saponification^  but,  when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  they 
become  much  harder  than  the  fatty  acids.  Generally  they  are 
destitute  of  odour  and  taste ;  the  peculiar  scent  emitted  by  some 
of  them  depending  upon  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of 
some  glycerin  compound  of  one  of  the  volatile  oily  acids,  such  as 
the  butyric,  valeric,  or  rutic.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
although  the  &ts  themselves  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
their  solubility  ia  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  free  fatty 
acid.  Ammonia  appears  to  combine  with  many  of  the  oils,  but 
it  converts  them  into  amides,  and  not  into  true  soaps  (Bowney). 
The  compounds  of  ammonia  with  ahuond  oil  and  with  castor  oil 
are  crystalline. 

(1219)  Rancidity  of  Oib. — Pats  and  oils  are  subject  to  a  pecu- 
liar change  in  their  properties,  popularly  distinguished  by  the  term 
'  rancidity.'  This  change  is  attended  with  a  slight  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  certain 
mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matters  contained  in  the  oil,  which 
during  their  decay  react  on  the  fat,  setting  free  the  fatty  acids, 
and  decomposing  the  glycerin.  Perfectly  pure  fats  and  oils  do  not 
become  rancid ;  and  rancidity  may  be  completely  removed  by  melt- 
ing or  washing  them  first  with  boiling  water,  and  subsequently 
with  a  cold  weak  alkaline  ley.  When  the  vegetable  oils  are  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  illumination,  it  is  necessary  to  purify  them 
from  these  mucilaginous  matters,  which  otherwise  become  charred 
and  encrust  the  wick,  and  thus  prevent  the  oU  from  burning 
freely.  To  effect  this  purification,  the  oil  may  be  mixed  with 
one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  to  be  added  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  keeping  the  mixture  in  continual  agita- 
tion ;  dark  flocculi  are  thus  formed,  which  subside  when  the  mix- 
ture is  left  at  rest.  The  supernatant  oil  is  then  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  the  adhering  acid  is  to  be  removed  by  agitating  it  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  water,  mingled  with  a  small  proportion  of 
lime.  Lasfly,  the  oil  is  rendered  fit  for  use  by  filtration  through 
charcoal. 

(1220)  Drying  and  Non-drying  Oib. — Oils  may  be  ftorther 
arranged  under  two  distinct  classes,  according  as  they  possess  or 
do  not  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen,  by  which  they 
are  gradually  converted  into  a  solid  mass;  those  which  become 
solid  in  this  manner,  are  termed  drying  Ms.     Some  oils,  such  as 
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linseed  oil,  in  undergoing  this  change  do  not  evolve  any  gas ; 
but  during  the  solidification  of  most  others,  an  evolution  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  attended  sometimes  with  an  escape  of  hydrogen^ 
takes  place. 

The  non-drying  oils  do  not  absorb  oxygen,  but  are  converted 
into  elaidin,  by  means  of  mercurous  nitrate  or  by  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  a  reaction  of  which  those  of  the  first  variety  are  not 
susceptible.  The  solidification,  of  olive  oil  is  effected  by  a  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  not  exceeding  -^  of  the  weight  of  the 
oil  (1298). 

The  principal  drying  oik  are  those  known  as  linseed,  walnut, 
hemp,  poppy,  and  cod-Uver  oil.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
some  of  these  oils,  and  consequent  elevation  of  temperature,  is, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  so  rapid  as  to  be  attended  with 
heat  sufficient  to  cause  the  mass  to  take  fire ;  and  several  serious 
conflagrations  have  been  traced  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of 
cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  soaked  in  oil,  which  had  been  thrown  aside 
in  refuse  heaps  after  it  had  been  used  in  cleaning  machinery. 
The  siccative  or  drying  property  of  these  oQs  may  be  much  in- 
creased by  heating  them  with  about  one-twentieth  of  their  weight 
of  litharge,  which  becomes  completely  dissolved  by  the  oil.  Oxide 
of  manganese  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  a  similar  effect : 
linseed  oQ  which  has  been  thus  treated  is  technically  known  as 
baikd  ail.  Chevreul,  however,  states  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  heat 
the  oil  for  so  long  a  time,  or  to  so  high  a  temperature  as  is  com- 
monly practised ;  linseed  oil  heated  to  140^  (60®  C.)  in  contact 
with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  manganese,  having 
acquired  powerful  siccative  properties. 

The  drying  oils  are  not  solidified  by  contact  with  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  or  with  mercurous  nitrate,  and  a  fraudulent  mixture  of 
them  with  olive  or  almond  oil  may  thus  be  detected.  The  oleic 
acid  which  they  furnish  on  saponification,  differs  from  ordinary 
oleic  acid,  and  absorbs  oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  the  latter ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  oxidation  it  speedily  becomes  converted 
into  a  transparent  solid  varnish.  For  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  changes  which  occur  during  the  drying  of  oils,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  paper  by  Chevreul  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xlvii.  209). 
The  most  important  of  the  oils  which  do  not  become  dry  by  ex- 
posure to  thp  air  are  olive  oU,  almond  oil,  rape  oil,  and  colza  oil, 
besides  many  animal  oils. 

Tomlinson  (Phil,  Mag.  1861,  p.  249)  has  indicated  a  method  of 
distinguishing  different  oils  from  each  other,  and  in  many  cases 
of  detecting  the  admixture  of  a  cheaper  with  a  more  valuable  oil. 
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It  consists  in  allowing  a  drop  of  each  oil  to  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  water,  in  a  vessel  4  or  6  inches  in  diameter  (la  or  15 
centimetres).  The  dish  must  be  scrupulously  freed  from  every 
trace  of  grease.  On  observing  the  phenomena  of  colour  exhi- 
bited by  the  film  of  oil  as  it  spreads  upon  the  water,  and  watch- 
ing the  way  in  which  it  gradually  breaks  up,  characteristic  dif- 
ferences may  be  noticed,  which,  with  a  little  practice,  enable  the 
experimenter  readily  to  distinguish  the  more  important  varieties 
of  oil  from  each  other. 

(a)  Composition  and  Properties  of  the  principal  Oils  and  Fats. 

(1221)  I.  Olive  oU  {Sp.  gr.  0*918)  is  prepared  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe ;  it  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal oily  material  employed  in  making  Marseilles  and  Castile 
soap.  The  ripe  olives  are  first  subjected  to  pressure  without  the 
application  of  heat,  and  in  this  manner  the  finest  oil,  or  virgin 
oil,  is  obtained :  the  residue  is  afterwards  heated  with  water,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  an  inferior  mucilaginous  oil  rises  to  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  this  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  soap-making.  The 
oil  is  always  of  much  finer  quality  if  extracted  immediately  after 
the  fruit  has  been  crushed,  as  otherwise  it  experiences  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  which  injures  the  flavour  of  the  product.  The  solid 
ingredient  in  oKve  oil  is  almost  exclusively  margarin.  Olive  oil 
soon  becomes  rancid  when  kept ;  it  becomes  partially  soUd  at  a 
few  degrees  below  3  a®. 

2.  Almond  oil  {Sp,  gr,  0-918  at  60°)  solidifies  at  about  —13^. 
It  is  much  less  extensively  employed  than  olive  oil;  it  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  kernel  of  the  Amygdalus  communis,  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  olive  oil. 

3.  Colza  oil  \Sp,  gr.  0*913  at  aa°  (5°'5  C.)]  becomes  nearly 
solid.  It  is  largely  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Brassica  oMfera,  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  is  nearly  free  from  odour.  Colza  oil  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  boiling 
alcohol. 

(122a)  4.  Linseed  oil  {Sp.  gr.  0*939  **  54°)  remains  liquid  till 
within  a  few  degrees  of  o^  F.  This  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Linum  usitatissimum,  which  yield  about  one-fifrh  of  their 
weight  of  it.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  is  of  a  yellow 
colour.  Owing  to  its  powerftd  drying  properties,  which  are 
much  increased  after  heating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  Utharge 
or  of  peroxide  of  manganese^  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  vehicle 
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for  mixing  with  colours  for  painting  in  oil :  it  is  also  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  printer's  ink,  in  the  preparation  of 
black  enamel  for  leather,  and  in  the  varnishing  of  oiled  silk.  If 
exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  temperature  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  dark  tenacious  mass,  which  when  cold  may  be 
drawn  out  into  threads ;  in  this  state,  if  mixed  with  lampblack,  it 
constitutes  printer's  ink.  If  the  tenacious  residue  obtained  by 
heating  the  oil  be  boiled  for  some  hours  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
it  acquires  a  consistence  resembling  that  of  ordinary  lead  plaster, 
and  becomes  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  it  softens  again  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  acquires  a  consistence  resembling 
that  of  caoutchouc,  for  which  it  has  been  substituted  in  some 
instances.  This  caoutchouc  of  oils  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
in  carbonic  disulphide,  and  in  dilute  alkaline  solutions;  on 
neutralizing  these  alkaline  solutions  of  the  caoutchouc  by  means 
of  an  acid,  the  caoutchouc  is  precipitated  unaltered.  Other 
drying  oils  beside  linseed  oil  yield  a  similar  substance,  though 
less  abundantly. 

The  oleic  acid  furnished  by  the  saponification  of  linseed  oil 
differs  from  ordinary  oleic  acid;  Sacc  terms  it  linoleic  add, 
and  assigns  to  it  the  formula  {H0,C^H^05?)  more  probably 
{Kfi^H^^O^).  It  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  even 
when  combined  with  oxide  of  lead  and  other  bases. 

(^^^3)  5*  Sperm  oil  {^.  gr.  o'868)  is  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
fat  of  the  spermaceti  whale:  it  becomes  semisolid  at  about  45°  (7®C.) 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odour  and  taste,  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  oil,  termed 
phocenin  by  Chevreul ;  this  body  when  saponified  yields  glycerin, 
and  a  volatile  acid,  apparently  identical  with  the  valeric.  The 
other  constituents  of  the  oil  are  palmitin  and  olein.  The  olein 
contained  in  sperm  oil  differs  from  that  of  olive  oil,  since,  although 
it  becomes  solid  imder  the  action  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  it 
possesses  a  drying  quality.  Sperm  oil  may  be  purified  by  agitat- 
ing ICO  parts  of  the  oil  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  12  of  water;  a  small  quantity  of  decoction  of  oak 
bark  is  afterwards  added  to  remove  traces  of  a  gelatinous  matter 
which  it  retains,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  settle ;  the  clear  oil 
is  afterwards  agitated  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid, 
again  clarified  by  subsidence,  and  washed  to  remove  adhering 
sulphuric  acid. 

6.  Ordinary  whale  oil  {Sp.  gr.  0*927)  does  not  become  solid 
above  32^.  It  is  of  a  darker  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  more  dis- 
agreeable odour  than  the  foregoing  oil. 
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7.  Cod^liver  oU  {Sp.  gr,  0*9:28)  has  acquired  importance  from 
its  extensive  employment  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  liver  of  the  Gadus  morrhtia,  or  common  cod  fish.  Its 
colour  varies  from  a  pale^  scarcely  perceptible  yeUow,  to  a  deep 
brown^  according  to  the  mode  of  its  extraction.  It  has  a  peculiar 
fishy  odour  and  taste.  In  addition  to  the  usual  components  of 
the  fish  oils^  it  appears  to  contain  a  compound  of  acetic  acid  with 
glycerin  (acetin^  1240)  ;  it  also  contains  a  certain  proporl^ion  of 
the  constituents  of  the  bile^  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  phospho- 
rized  fat^  besides  minute  quantities  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  some  organic  substance.  Ether  dis- 
solves the  oil  without  difficulty^  but  cold  alcohol  takes  up  only  a 
small  quantity  of  it.  The  iodine  and  bromine  are  not  in  the  form 
of  a  metallic  iodide  or  bromide ;  indeed,  their  presence  cannot 
be  detected  until  the  oil  has  been  saponified  and  the  soap  charred. 

.  When  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  oil  it*  produces  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  biliary  matter  present. 

8.  Castor  oil  {Sp,  gr.  0*969)  is  of  a  very  viscid  consistence, 
but  it  does  not  become  solid  even  at  a  temperature  of  o^  F. 
This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinua  communis ;  it 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  drying  and  non-drying  oils, 
since  it  gradually  becomes  hard  by  long  exposure  to  air.  Castor 
oil  has  an  acrid  taste,  which  it  is  stated  may  be  removed  by 
agitation  with  magnesia.  Castor  oil  difiers  from  the  other  fixed 
oils  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  The  principal 
acid  obtained  by  its  saponification  is  a  modification  of  oleic  acid, 
termed  ricinoleic  acid  (H,6jgHggOg),  which  remains  fluid  at  a 
temperature  considerably  below  32°.  By  the  action  of  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  isomeric  fat,  termed 
ricinelaidic  or  paimic  acid.  When  treated  with  ammonia,  castor 
oil  yields  a  solid  crystalline  amide,  ricinolamide  (OigH^jNOjj). 
The  oil,  when  distilled,  furnishes  cenanthyKc  acid  (HOyHijOg; 
11X88),  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  aldehyd  of  this  acid  (G^Hi^O; 
^^55)  t  which  was  termed  cenanthol  by  Bussy.  When  castor  oil 
is  distilled  with  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed,  the  principal 
products  being  sebacic  acid  (1306),  which  remains  in  the  retort 
in  the  form  of  potassic  sebate,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is  liberated, 
and  a  quantity  of  a  volatile  liquid  (octylic  or  caprylic  alcohol 
mixed  with  caprylic  aldehyd),  is  distilled  over  (1^56). 

(1224)  The  SoUd  Fats. — The  solid  fats  of  vegetable  origin 
which  are  in  most  frequent  use  are  cocoa-nut  oil,  nutmeg-butter. 


Laurie  acid  .  HO^Hj^O, 
Myristic  acid  .  RQ^^H^B^ 
Palmitic  acid  .    HOi^Hj^Oj 
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and  pahn  oil ;  those  of  animal  origin  are  bntter,  suet^  lard^  sper- 
maceti, and  bees'  wax. 

Palm  oil,  nntmeg  batter,  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  each  contain  a 
different  solid  fatty  acid,  which,  in  combination  with  the  hydro- 
carbon glycerin  (OjHg),  constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  the 
solid  part  of  the  oil. 

1.  Cocoa-nut  oU  [Fkising  pi.  about  68®  (20®  C.)]  is  obtained 
from  the  Cocos  nucifera.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  of 
the  lower  priced  kinds  of  soap  (1233).  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  a  very 
complex  fat,  for  it  yields  not  fewer  than  six  different  acids  on 
saponification.    These  acids,  according  to  Georgey, 

Caproic  acid  .  UG^  Hi^O, 
CapryHc  acid  .  HGg  H^^Og 
Rutic  add       .  Ke^oH^^B^ 

Cocoa-nut  oil  probably  also  contains  oleic  add,  since  it  yields 
aebadc  acid  when  distilled. 

2.  Palm  oil,  which  is  of  a. bright  orange  or  golden  yellow 
colour,  is  produced  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Elaii 
fffdneenHf,  The  oil  is  obtained  by  heating  the  crushed  fruit  with 
boiling  water.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of 
violets.  The  solid  portion  of  palm  oil  consists  chiefly  of  a  peculiar 
fat,  which  has  received  the  name  of  palmitin,  and  which,  when 
saponified,  yields  palmitic  add  (HO^^H^jO,).  Palm  oil  speedily 
becomes  randd  when  kept,  and  though  whefi  fresh  it  melts  at 
about  81®  (27®  C),  it  gradually  becomes  less  fusible,  till  it  re- 
mains solid  at  a  temperature  of  locP.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  palmitin,  and  the  liberation  of 
palmitic  acid,  under  the  influence  of  an  azotised  constituent  of 
the  fruit,  which  accompanies  the  oil  in  the  process  of  extraction. 
Palm  oil  is  readily  decolorized  by  exposure  to  air  at  a  high 
temperature,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  effect  this  bleaching  of  the 
oil  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassic  dichromate.  This  oil  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  upwards  of  20,000  tons  bdng  annually  imported  from 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  consumed  in  immense  quanti- 
ties in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  of  soap. 

3.  Butter  consists  of  a  mixture  of  olein  with  several  fats, 
amongst  which  palmitin  is  the  prindpal  solid  constituent. 
According  to  Heintz,  the  solid  portion  of  butter  contains,  in 
addition  to  palmitic  acid,  another  acid,  termed  by  him  butic  acid, 
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HOjqHj^Oj.  The  characteristic  odour  and  flavotdr  of  bntter  are 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  peculiar  fats, 
Yiz.,  butyrin,  caproin^  and  caprylin ;  each  of  these  fats,  when 
saponifi^i,  yields  glycerin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  viz., 
butyric  acid,  HG^H^Oj^  caproic  acidj  HQ^H^yO^  and  caprylic  acid. 

In  certain  instances  Lerch  found  no  butyric  or  ^^aproic  acid 
in  butter,  but  in  their  stead  he  discovered  an  acid,  which  he  has 
termed  the  vaccinic  (HOu^H^^Oj).  This  acid  contains  the  elements 
of  I  atom  of  butyric  add  and  i  of  caproic  acid,  minus  i  of 
oxygen : — 

VMOBnio  add.  Bntyrio  aoid.  Cmpraio  add 

A  solution  of  baric  vaccinate,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  thus  becomes  converted  into  a  mixture  of  baric, 
butyrate,  and  caproate. 

4.  Lard  is  the  soft  fat  of  the  pig,  in  which  the  olein  pre- 
dominates over  the  margarin  and  stearin. 

5.  Suet  is  the  fat  of  the  ox  or  of  the  sheep :  when  melted 
down  it  forms  tallow.  Mutton  suet  is  of  a  firmer  consistence 
than  that  from  the  ox  ;  its  solid  portion  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  stearin. 

(1225)  Spermaceti  [8p.  gr.  0*940  5  Fusing  pi.  about  120° 
(49°  C.)]  is  the  sofid  crystalline  fat  which  is  extracted  from  the 
Drain  of  the  spermaceti  whale ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  fluid  oil 
(sperm  oil).  Spermaceti  differs  from  the  ordinary  fats  in  not 
yielding  glycerin  when  saponified,  but  in  frurnishing  in  its  stead 
a  monobasic  alcohol  termed  ethal  (O^gHg^O).  Pure  spermaceti,  or 
cetin  (^jgH^^Oj),  after  melting,  solidifies  to  a  silky  semitrans- 
parent  crystalline  fat  of  delicate  whiteness.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  of  o*8i6,  but  is  soluble  in  hot  anhydrous 
alcohol,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  hot  ether,  from  which  it  crystal- 
lizes on  cooling.  It  is  acted  on  with  difficulty  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potash.  If  subjected  to  distillation,  it  is  decomposed  : 
a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  O^jIIgg,  called  cetem  or  cetylerie,  passes  over, 
and  ultimately  palmitic  acid  (the  ethalic  of  Dumas,  HOigHj^Og) 
distils  over. 

The  same  acid  is  formed  when  spermaceti  is  fused  with  half 
its  weight  of  solid  caustic  potash  at  a  heat  of  about  221®  (105®  C.) 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  mass,  which  is  at  first  fluid, 
gradually    solidifies.       When    this    has  occurred,    it   must    be 


treated  with  water^  and  decomposed  by  hydrocliloric  acid:  the 
fatty  mass  is  boiled  with  lime,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol; 
calcic  palmitate  remains  nndissolved,  whilst  the  new  fatty  alcohol, 
ethal,  is  recovered  by  evaporation.  It  is  purified  by  redissolving 
it  in  ether  and  evaporating. 

Elhal  [(ei,H„0=C3gH3Pj^,  Fkiring  pi.  ii8°  (48°  C.)]  is  a 
white  solid,  i^  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
plates  as  the  solution  cools.  It  may  be  volatilized  by  heat 
without  experiencing  decomposition.  If  distilled  with  phosphoric 
anhydride  it  yields  cetylene,  Oj^H,,,  a  hydrocarbon  homologous 
with  defiant  gas.  Ethal  possesses  the  properties  of  a  true  alcohol ; 
it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  palmitic  acid  as  alcohol  does  to 
acetic  add ;  for  example  : — 

Alcohol.  AMtioMid. 

e^  H,0  +  Oj  =  HegHjOj^  +  H,e  ; 

Bilial.  Pahaitio  ftdd. 

When  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  passed  over  heated  caustic  potash, 
hydrogen  escapes,  and  potassic  acetate  remains  behind;  whilst 
ethal,  under  similar  treatment,  also  evolves  hydrogen,  and 
produces  potassic  palmitate : — 

Alcohol.         CMittio  potMh,       Potaaiio  Acetate. 

'e,H,e  +  KHO    =    K^H^i^  +    aH,; 

XthaL  CMutio  potaih.     Fotasrio  palmitate. 

ei^Hj^e  +    KHO  =    KGieHj^e^  +  2  H,. 

With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  coupled  acid,  the  cetylsulphuric 
(HOjgHjjSO^,  which  corresponds  with  ethylsulphuric  acid.  A 
cetylic  ether  [^ifi^^^  bas  also  been  obtained,  spermaceti  being, 
in  fact,  a  compound  ether  formed  from  ethal  and  palmitic 
acid,  or  cetyl  palmitate  (^igHjgjOjgHjjOg),  and  a  homologue  of 
acetic  ether  (0^1X5,631130^.  Spermaceti,  when  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid,  yields  oenanthylic,  adipic,  and  pimelic  acids,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  succinic  add. 

(i2a6)  Bees'  Wax  [8p.  gr.  0*96,  Faring pL  about  145*^  (63®C.)] 
has 'been  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations,  but  its  true  nature 
was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Brodie  {Phil.  Trans.,  1848, 
1849).  Many  vegetables  produce  substances  in  appearance  greatly 
resembling  the  wax  famished  by  the  honey-bee,  but  these  bodies 
hffve  not  been  thoroughly  examined.     Bees,  even  though  fed 
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upon  pure  sugar  only^  have  the  power  of  converting  it  into  wax^ 
which  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  animal  secre- 
tion. Bees'  wax  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  tough  and  solid :  it 
has  a  yellow  colour^  a  peculiar  smelly  and  an  unctuous  feel. 
When  exposed  in  thin  slices  to  the  air  it  becomes  bleached^  and 
is  then  somewhat  less  fusible.  It  may  also  be  bleached  by  means 
of  nitric  acid;  but  chlorine,  though  it  destroys  the  colour,  can- 
not be  employed  for  this  purpose  with  advantage;  for  it  was  ob- 
served by  Oay  Lussac  that  a  substitution  of  chlorine  for  a  portion 
of  hydrogen  occurs  under  these  circumstances,  and  when  candles 
made  from  soch  wax  are  burned,  irritating  vapours  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  evolved. 

Wax  consists  of  three  different  substances,  which  may  be  par- 
tially separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  alcohol.  These 
bodies  are,  i.  Myricin,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol; 
2,  Certn,  or  cerotic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol^ 
but  crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  and,  3.  Cerolein,  which  is  retained 
in  the  cold  alcoholic  liquid. 

Cerolein  [Fkising  pL  about  83®  (a3°C.)],  the  substance  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  is  a  greasy  body,  to  which  the  colour,  odour,  and 
tenacity  of  the  wax  are  due ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  ether :  but  it  has  been  only  incompletely  examined.  It 
constitutes  not  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  wax. 

Cerolic  acid  {lie„U^B^  Brodie;  Fusing  pt.  174^  (79^  C.)] 
is  extracted  firom  wax  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  alcohol  until  its  melting  point  rises  to 
162°  F.  It  is  then  recrystallized  from  ether  until  it  fuses  at 
1 74°,  which  is  the  melting  point  of  the  pure  acid.  The  pro- 
portion of  free  cerotic  acid  contained  in  wax  varies  in  different 
samples.  In  a  specimen  from  Ceylon  it  was  entirely  wanting.  In 
a  sample  of  genuine  bees'  wax,  operated  on  by  Brodie,  the  cerotic 
acid  constituted  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  wax."^  If  due  care 
be  taken,  cerotic  add  may  be  distilled  without  undergoing 
decomposition. 


*  Chinese  wax  (Of^HjogO,),  tbe  prodaoe  of  a  species  of  insect  of  the  oocens 
tribe,  contains  oerotyl  cerot^ite,  which  fuses  at  183°  (.83°'3C)>  Ai>d  is  homologooa 
with  spermaoetit  which  in  its  crystalline  appearance  it  consiaerably  resembles :— > 


ChiDMeirmz. 


Chinese  wax,  when  decomposed  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  yields  potassic 
cerotate ;  and  6t  the  same  time  cerotin,  {B„Ui^)H,0,  the  alcohol  of  cerotic  acid 
(oonesponding  to  the  ethal  of  spermaceti)  is  obtained. 
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The  portion  of  the  wax  insoluble  in  alcohol,  formerly  called 
myricin,  constitutes  upwards  of  two-thiids  of  the  bulk  of  ordinary 
bees'  wax.  It  melts  at  147°  (64°  C).  It  is  a  mixture  of  two 
different  bodies,  both  of  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  ether;  a  portion  crystallizes  firom  the  ethereal  solution  in 
feathery  scales ;  by  repeated  crystallization  from  ether  a  substance 
may  be  obtained  which  solidifies  at  i6a°  (72°  C).  To  this  sub- 
stance the  name  of  myricin  is  confined  by  Brodie.  The  other 
more  fusible  body  which  accompanies  it  is  less  abimdant,  and  has 
not  been  completely  investigated. 

Purified  myricin  when  fiised  with  caustic  potash,  or  when 
boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  is  easily  saponified ; 
by  this  means  a  salt  of  palmitic  acid  is  obtained,  and  another 
wax  alcohol,  melissylic  alcohol,  or  melissin  (Og^H^gO),  is  liberated. 
From  this  decomposition  it  appears  that  myricin  is  a  body 
analogous  to  spermaceti  and  to  Chinese  wax ;  pure  myricin  being 
meUssyl  palmiiaie  {e^ii,i,e,,}l,,e^,  or  (e^H^O,). 

Melissin  fuses  at  185°  (85°  C).  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty 
even  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in 
ether  in  satiny  crystals.  Benzol  is  a  better  solvent  for  it  than 
either  alcohol  or  ether.  When  melissylic  alcohol  is  distilled  with 
heated  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
potassic  melissate  is  formed ;  the  reaction  being  analogous  to  that 
by  which  potassic  acetate  is  produced  when  *  ordinary  alcohol  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner : — 

Udimin.  PotaMio  meliasftte. 


GjoH^iHO  +  KHO  =  KOaoHg^Oj,  +  2  H,. 

Meltsric  add  (HjOg^RggOj)  fuses  at  19a®  and  may  be  volatilized 
without  decomposition.     It  is  homologous  with  acetic  acid. 

Wax,  when  submitted  to  distillation,  yields  several  solid 
hydrocarbons,  among  which  is  melene  {Q^^,  which  fuses  at 
I43°'6  (62°  C).  The  principal  product  of  the  oxidation  of  wax 
by  means  of  nitric  acid  is  succinic  acid. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears,  therefore,  that  bees' 
wax  is  a  mixture  of  cerotic  acid  (cerin)  with  melissyl  palmitate 
(myricin),  in  addition  to  which  is  a  portion  of  a  third  body 
allied  to  myricin,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  examined ;  with  a  small 
qnantity  of  a  soft  greasy  substance,  cerolein.  The  following 
well-defined  substances  may  be  enumerated  as  derivatives  from 
wax: — 
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Fusing  poiat. 


Cerotic  acid  {cerin)     .     .     . 
Cerylic  alcohol  {ceroiin)  . 

Chinese  wax 

Cerene  (paraffin)  .... 
Melissylic  alcohol  {melissin) . 

Melissic  acid 

Palmitic  acid 

Myricin  [melissyl  palmitate)  . 
Melene  {paraffin) .... 


•F. 

•0. 

174 

79 

177-8 

81 

182 

833 

135 

57 

X85 

85 

192 

89 

H3<> 

62 

162 

72 

1436 

62 

Fonnalt. 


H627H55O2 


{b)  Prowimate  Constituents  of  the  Fats  and  Oils. 

(1327)  Prom  the  preceding  general  description  of  the  oils  and 
fats,  it  is  evident  that  these  bodies  contain  several  distinct  sub- 
stances, which  are  analogous  to  each  other  in  chemical  composi- 
tion. The  most  important  of  these  neutral  fats  are  stearin^ 
palmitin,  margarin,  and  olein. 

Stearin  (^^t^uo^q;  Berthelot)  is  a  white  crystalline  fat, 
soluble  in  about  seven  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and 
much  more  freely  so  in  hot  ether.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
stearin  separates  from  these  liquids  as  they  cool.  Duffy  (Q.  J. 
Chem.  80c.,  V.  210)  finds  that  stearin  may  exist  in  three  modifica- 
tions, each  of  which  has  a  different  fusing  point.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  melting  point  is  144*^  F.,  but  this  temperature 
varies  in  a  remarkable  manner  under  the  influence  of  slight  dif- 
ferences of  the  temperature  to  which  the  stearin  is  exposed  during 
the  act  of  fusion: — i.  If  stearin  be  heated  to  151°,  and  allowed 
to  cool,  it  remains  liquid  till  it  reaches  124®,  and  after  solidifica- 
tion it  may  be  melted  at  1 25^*6 ; — 2.  but  if  stearin,  which  has 
been  melted  at  this  temperature,  be  again  allowed  to  solidify,  it 
requires  a  temperature  of  I47°"4  for  its  liquefaction ; — and  3. 
stearin  which  has  been  melted  at  144°,  and  the  temperature 
of  which  has  not  been  raised  above  147%  solidifies  at  I4i®'8, 
but  after  solidification  it  requires  a  temperature  of  157^  for  its 
liquefaction.  These  three  modifications  of  stearin  have  different 
densities : — 

1.  Modification  a,  fusible  at  I25°-6P. .   52^0.       0*986 

2.  Modification  j3,  fusible  at  I47°*4     .     64^'!       roio 

3.  Modification  y,  fusible  at  157®        .      69^*5       i"0i7.* 


*  Heintz,  on   repeating  Duffy's  experiments  upon  pure  stearin  prepared 
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Similar  modifications  are  produced  by  heat  upon  palmitin. 

Stearin  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
&ts  and  fixed  oils.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  mutton  suet,  in 
which  it  is  mixed  with  but  small  quantities  of  other  fats :  the  suet 
is  heated  with  about  ten  times  its  volume  of  ether ;  when  it  cools, 
the  olein  and  margarin  are  held  in  solution,  while  the  stearin 
crystallizes  in  pearly  scales.  These  must  be  pressed  between 
folds  of  blotting  paper,  redissolved  in  ether,  and  recrystallized 
until  the  melting  point  becomes  constant. 

Berthelot  has  succeeded  in  preparing  stearin  artificially,  by 
heating  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  together  in  closed  vessels  for 
several  hours  under  pressure.  He  has  also  obtained  all  the  other 
neutral  fats  by  similar  means  (1240). 

{1228)  Palmitin  (Og^Hj^gOg,-  Berthelot).— This  fat  is  con- 
tained abundantly  in  pabn  oil,  from  which  it  has  received  its 
name.  It  is  extracted  from  the  oil  by  first  pressing  out  the 
liquid  portion,  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol  to  remove 
free  palmitic  acid,  and  then  crystallizing  repeatedly  from  ether. 
According  to  Dufiy,  the  lowest  point  at  which  palmitin  remains 
liquid  is  1 13°'9 ;  but  it  has  three  diflferent  melting  points,  viz., 
114^-8  (46®  C),  143®,  and  145°  (62^-8),  which  correspond  to  three 
different  modifications  like  those  of  stearin.  Palmitin  is  also 
present  in  bees'  wax,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  (according  to  Heintz) 
in  human  fat.  The  tree  wax  of  Japan  consists  of  pure  palmitin 
(Sthamer). 

(1229)  Margarin  (Og^HjQ^O^;  Berthelot)  crystallizes  in  pearly 
scales,  which  are  fusible  at  about  116^  (47^  C).  It  requires  about 
400  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol  for  solution,  and  is  deposited 
almost  entirely  on  cooling.  Margarin  constitutes  the  solid 
ingredient  of  goose  grease,  of  human  fat,  and  of  olive  oil.  It 
may  be  extracted  from  olive  oil  by  lowering  its  temperature  to 
32^,  and  then  submitting  it  to  pressure ;  the  solid  portion  is  again 
melted  and  cooled  slowly,  and  a  second  time  submitted  to 
pressure,  at  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°.  After  two  or  three 
crystallizations  from  boiling  alcohol,  the  margarin  is  obtained 
nearly  pure. 

According  to  Heintz,  margarin  is  not  a  simple  fat ;  for  when 
saponified,  the  add  which  it  yields,  and  which  is  commonly  de- 


syntheticallj  by  Berthelot's  process  (1240),  obtnined  only  the  varieties  a  and  y ; 
Doffj's  p  he  considers  to  hare  been  produced  from  the  j^resence  of  a  slight  im- 
purity in  the  stearin.  The  fusing  iK>ints  given  by  Heintz  are  a  little  higher 
than  those  of  DufFy— viz.,  for  a  131^  (s5° C),  and  for  y  i6o^-8  (71  ^s  C.) 

z2 
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scribed  as  margaric  acid^  admits  of  separation  into  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids ;  hence  what  is  called  margaric  add  appears  to  be  a 
mere  mixture  of  these  adds  (1293). 

(1230)  Olbin  (Og^H^^^O^;  Berthelot). — Pore  olein  is  colour- 
less ;  it  is  not  solidified  by  a  cold  of  32°  F.  By  exposure  to  the 
air  it  absorbs  oxygen  slowly^  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride^ and  becomes  resinoid  in  appearance.  Olein  when  distilled 
gives  rise^  amongst  other  products,  to  the  formation  of  sebadc 
acid  (HjjGjoH^^OJ,  which  is  a  characteristic  product  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  oleic  add.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen  converts 
olein  into  an  isomeric  solid  tai,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
elaidin.  Mercurous  nitrate  which  has  been  prepared  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  retains  a  suffident  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  to  enable  it,  when  placed  in  contact  with  olein,  to  con- 
vert it  into  elaidin ;  and  the  mercurial  salt  produces  a  similar 
effect  upon  all  oils  which  contain  that  variety  of  olein  which  is 
present  in  the  non-drying  oUs.  The  drying  oils  contain  a  form 
of  olein  which  does  not  become  solid  when  mixed  with  mercurous 
nitrate ;  hence  this  salt  has  been  employed  in  testing  olive  oil 
suspected  to  have  been  adulterated  with  poppy  and  other  cheap 
drying  oils.  The  oil  is  agitated  with  -^  of  its  weight  of  a  solution 
of  the  mercurial  salt ;  the  purer  the  oil  the  more  rapidly  does  it 
become  solid  when  thus  treated. 

The  purification  of  olein  is  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty :  it  may,  however,  be  obtained  either  by  solidifying  olive  oil 
at  a  temperature  of  32^  and  pressing  out  the  liquid  i>ortion,  or  by 
dissolving  the  oil  in  boiling  alcohol,  which,  as  it  cools,  deposits 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  stearin  and  margarin,  but  retains  the  whole 
of  the  olein  in  solution:  the  olein  may  then  be  recovered  by 
driving  off  the  alcohol  by  heat.  Olein  is  saponified  with  greater 
difficulty  than  the  solid  fats  which  accompany  it,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  apply  this  circumstance  to  its  purification.  If  olive 
oil  be  boiled  for  twenty-four  hours  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
of  moderate  strength,  containing  a  quantity  of  alkali  equal  to 
about  half  that  required  for  the  complete  saponification  of  the  oil, 
the  olein  remains  unchanged,  whilst  the  solid  fats  are  saponified. 
The  mixture  of  soap  and  olein  is  treated  with  dilute  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  soap,  while  the  olein  collects  as  an  oily  layer 
upon  the  surface. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
oils  has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the  different 
varieties  of  these  substances  :  the  olein  of  olive   oil  differs  from 
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the  olein  of  linseed  oil^  or  litiolein ;  and  both  of  these  differ  from 
the  olein  contained  in  castor  oiL 

Adipocire  is  the  name  {from  adepa,  fat,  cera,  wax)  which  has 
been  given  to  a  fatty  residue  which  is  often  obtained  from  the 
slow  decay  of  the  bodies  of  men  or  of  animals  which  have  been 
interred  in  a  soil  which  is  kept  constantly  moist.  Wetherill  finds 
it  to  consist  chiefly  of  solid  fatty  acids,  free  from  cholesterin, 
from  ammonia,  and  from  glycerin,  so  that  it  is  most  probably  the 
result  of  the  gradual  decomposition  of  fat  originally  present  in 
the  body,  from  which,  during  the  decay  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
most  of  the  glycerin  and  oleic  acid  hare  been  remoYcd. 

(c)  Action  of  Bases  upon  Fatty  Matters. — Soap-making. 

(1331)  It  is  well  known  that  however  thoroughly  water  and 
oily  matters  may  be  incorporated  by  mixture,  they  do  not  uhite 
to  form  a  homogeneous  material;  but  that  after  a  short  time 
the  grease  separates  and  floats  upon  the  surface.  If,  however, 
a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  be  added  to  the  mixture, 
and  it  be  then  agitated,  a  milky-looking  fluid  or  emulsion  will  be 
formed,  and  the  oil  will  remain  mixed  with  water. 

If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  be  added,  this  emulsion 
when  boiled  for  some  hours  gradually  becomes  clear ;  and  a  period 
arrives  at  which  a  transparent  ropy  fluid  is  formed,  which  froths 
strongly  on  agitation,  and  presents  the  characters  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  soap. 

If  to  a  portion  of  this  clear  liquid  a  strong  solution  of  common 
salt  be  added,  a  curdling  is  immediately  produced :  the  liquid 
separates  into  a  clear  solution  which  retains  the  glycerin,  whilst 
a  granular  substance  rises  to  the  surface  :  this  substance,  if  drained, 
pressed,  and  dried,  exhibits  the  properties  of  soap. 

Ordinary  soap  is  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  forming  with  it 
a  transparent  solution,  which,  if  tolerably  strong,  becomes  a  white 
opaque  jelly  as  it  cools  :  soap  may  also  be  dissolved  by  hot  alcohol, 
which  as  it  evaporates  leaves  the  soap  in  transparent  blocks.  It 
is  quite  insoluble  in  strong  brine,  and  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  of  soda ;  hence  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  of  caustic  alkali,  to  a  solution  of  soap,  the  soap  is 
separated  from  the  liquid  in  the  solid  form. 

(1232)  Varieties  of  Soap. — ^There  are  various  kinds  of  soap, 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  fat,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the 
base  used  in  its  preparation.  The  base  of  the  hard  soaps  is  soda, 
that  of  the  soft  soaps  is  potash.     The  common  soft  soaps  have 
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always  a  more  pdwerfullj  alkaline  reaction  than  the  hard  soaps^ 
owing  to  the  presence  of  ian  excess  of  alkali^  which  adds  to  their 
detergent  power ;  they  also  usually  contain  the  whole  of  the  spent 
leys  and  the  glycerin  of  the  fat,  which  the  manufacturer  has  not 
been  at  the  pains  to  separate :  such  soaps  as  are  made  without 
■separation  of  the  leys  and  glycerin,  are  known  technically  as 
chse  soaps  j  in  opposition  to  soaps  made  by  open  boiling,  or  with 
separation  of  the  leys  and  glycerin. 

If  the  oil  be  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  instead  of  with  alkali, 
a  white,  solid,  fusible  compound,  well  known  as  lead  plaster^  is 
formed ;  which  is,  in  fact,  a  soap  containing  oxide  of  lead  as  its 
base,  instead  of  soda  or  potash.  The  earths  if  boiled  with  the 
oils  also  produce  soaps ;  bilt  such  soaps  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  forming  of  these  compounds  that  the 
curdling  of  soap  by  hard  water  is  occasioned.  Now,  hard  waters 
ar^  waters  which  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  earthy  salts-^ 
usually  salts  of  calcium  or  of  magnesium.  When  ordinary  soap  is 
dissolved  in  these  waters,  double  decomposition  occurs:  the 
calcium  displaces  the  alkaline  metal  in  the  soap,  whilst  the  alkaline 
metal  in  turn  combines  with  the  acid  which  was  previously  united 
with  the  calcium ;  and  the  insoluble  calcium  soap  thus  formed 
produces  the  curdling  in  question. 

The  soaps  of  the  alkali  metals,  or  commercial  soaps,  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  soluble  in  distilled  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether ;  but  alcohol  dissolves  many  of  the  compounds  which  the 
fatty  acids  form  by  their  action  upon  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron, 
and  manganese.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fixed  oils  likewise 
dissolve  small  quantities  of  these  soaps. 

(1233)  Process  of  Soap-making, — ^The  unctuous  materials 
which  are  used  in  this  country  in  the  preparation  of  hard  soap 
are,  tallow,  which  gives  the  hardest  soap,  palm  oil,  and  kitchen 
grease ;  rosin  is  also  an  ingredient  in  yellow  soap ;  cocoa-nut  oil 
is  largely  used  in  admixture  with  other  fatty  substances  in  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  soap ;  but  it  always  imparts  to  the  product  a 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour.  The  coarse  soft  soaps  are  made 
of  common  fish  oil  and  hemp-seed  oil. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  is  carried  on  in  large  iron  boilers, 
technically  called  coppers,  in  which  the  mixture  of  ley  and  fat  is 
heated  by  means  either  of  an  open  fire  or  of  steam :  the  steam 
is  either  admitted  into  the  copper  by  a  perforated  pipe,  or  it  is 
made  to  circulate  within  it  through  a  closed  coil  or  worm.  For 
hard  soaps  the  leys  of  caustic  soda  are  prepared  in  large  iron  vats. 
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whicli  are  also  heated  by  steam.  Water  is  put  into  the  vat  and 
made  to  boil ;  a  mixture  of  soda  ash  and  slaked  lime  is  then 
added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make  the  ley  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
1*15;  after  boiling  for  some  time  the  steam  is  turned  off^  the 
calcic  carbonate  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  dear  ley  is  drawn 
off.  Fresh  water  is  added  to  the  residue,  and  thus  a  weaker  ley 
is  obtained. 

Mottled  soap  is  prepared  &om  tallow,  palm  oil,  and  kitchen 
stuff.  For  every  ton  of  tallow  or  fat  introduced  into  the  boiler 
about  150  gallons  of  partly  exhausted  soda  ley  is  added  from  a 
previous  charge,  in  successive  quantities  of  lo  or  12  gallons  at  a 
time.  When  it  first  boils,  a  milky  liquid  is  formed,  which  by 
degrees  becomes  more  and  more  viscid ;  stronger  leys  are  then 
gradually  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the  soap 
ceases  to  feel  greasy.  A  quantity  of  common  salt  is  next  added 
to  separate  the  spent  leys ;  these  contain  the  glycerin  and  some 
impurities  derived  from  the  grease ;  they  are  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom,  and  are  thrown  away.  Strong  ley  is  then  added,  and 
the  boiling  continued,  until  the  soap  separates  frx)m  the  ley,  which 
retains  an  excess  of  alkali.  It  is  then  cleansed  or  transferred  to 
the  soap  frames  to  cool.  These  frames  are  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  consist  of  cast-iron  plates  cramped  together  by  bolts  and  nuts ; 
in  these  frames,  a  small  portion  of  the  ley  contained  in  the  hot 
soap  gradually  separates,  and  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame;  this  part  of  the  soap  is  pared  off,  and  is  remelted  and 
added  to  the  next  charge.  The  soap  remains  in  the  frames  for 
four  or  five  days  to  cool  and  harden.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
it  is  cut  up  with  wires  into  bars. 

The  mottling  occurs  in  the  moulds  spontaneously,  and  is  due 
to  the  separation  from  the  mass  of  a  small  portion  of  iron  soap, 
which  gradually  arranges  itself  in  blue  yeins.  Grood  soap  con- 
tains about  30  per  cent,  of  water;  and  100  parts  of  fat  or  oil 
yield  from  150  to  155  of  such  soap.  A  soda  soap,  before  drying, 
contains  about  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  alkali. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  soap  requires  a  very  large  excess  of  salt  to 
cause  it  to  separate  from  its  solution  ;  it  is  therefore  rarely  salted 
out.  This  oil  requires  stronger  leys  than  other  fats  for  its 
saponification,  and  when  once  the  process  has  commenced  it  is 
very  rapid.  Soap  made  from  cocoa-nut  oU  will  absorb  fully 
one-third  more  water  than  ordinary  soap,  without  any  sensible 
loss  of  firmness.  Hence,  when  mixed  with  curd  soap,  it  is  emr 
ployed   largely  in  the   preparation   of  the  lower  priced  soaps* 
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Marine  soap  was  a  name  given  to  a  cocoa-nut  oil  soap  commonly 
containing  excess  of  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali^  which  enabled 
it  to  be  used  with  sea  water. 

Cttrd  soap  is  usually  obtained  from  tallow  only^  a  small  por- 
tion of  olive  oil  or  of  lard  being  sometimes  added.  The  soap 
while  hot  is  put  into  a  pan  and  crutched,  or  stirred  forcibly^  to 
break  up  the  grain ;  it  is  then  conveyed  to  the  frames.  When 
cut  it  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  white.  Yellow  soap  is 
made  from  tallow  and  palm  oil^  and  in  addition  to  the  alkali  and 
fat^  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  common  rosin^  which 
possesses  acid  properties  and  unites  with  the  alkali ;  it  is  manu- 
factured by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for  mottled  soap^  but 
instead  of  being  cleansed,  or  put  into  the  frames  immediately 
after  boiling,  it  is  fitted,  or  mixed  in  the  copper  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  in  two  or  three  days  carries  down  the 
excess  of  alkali,  forming  the  negur,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom ; 
while  a  spongy  crust,  termed  the  fob,  rises  to  the  surface.  The 
fob  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  semi-solid  pasty  mass  of  soap  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  frames.  The  negur  and  fob  are  added  to  the  next 
boil. 

Marseilles  and  Castile  soaps  are  made  from  olive  oil  and 
soda ;  they  are  mottled  by  the  addition  of  green  vitriol  and  sul- 
phuretted ley  to  the  soap  while  in  the  pasty  state. 

(d)  Manufacture  of  Fatty  Acids  for  Candles. 

(1234)  Large  quantities  of  the  fats  are  converted  into  the 
form  of  free  acids,  in  the  manufacture  of  what  are  often  incor- 
rectly termed  stearin  candles.  This  branch  of  industry  has  within 
the  last  few  years  acquired  enormous  magnitude.  The  fatty 
acids  are  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  three  principal  methods : — 
in  the  first  of  these  processes  the  fat  is  saponified  by  means  of 
lime;  in  the  second  the  fat  or  oil  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  in  the  third  process  the  fat  is  separated  into  glycerin 
and  the  fatty  acid,  under  the  influence  of  water  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  The  adds  furnished  by  the  fats  are,  at'  ordinary 
temperatures,  whiter  and  harder  than  the  fats  from  which  they 
are  obtained,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  cleaner  and  more 
combustible. 

I.  Saponification  by  Lime. — ^Until  recently  it  was  the  general 
practice  to  saponify  the  oils  or  fats  by  means  of  lime,  which 
readily  effects  the  desired  change,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
much  cheaper  than  either  potash  or  soda :   this  process'  is  still 
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extensively  followed  in  France.  The  tallow  ia  melted  by  in- 
jecting hot  steam  into  the  vat  which  contains  it,  and  mUk  of 
lime  is  added ;  the  whole  being  maintained  at  the  temperatore  of 
21%^  by  continually  injecting  steam  through  a  perforated  pipe, 
whilst  the  mixture  is  kept  constantly  stirred.  An  insoluble 
calcium  soap  is  thus  formed;  it  is  drained  from  the  solution  of 
glycerin,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  to  the  sp.  gr.  i'i6o.  The  melted  fatty  acids 
thus  rise  in  the  form  of  an  oil  to  the  surfSeu^  of  the  heated 
mixture;  they  are  now  decanted,  and  are  washed,  first  with  a 
fresh  portion  of  heated  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with 
water.  The  fused  acids  are  then  cast  into  thin  plates  or  cakes 
not  much  exceeding  an  inch  (25  miUim.)  in  thickness ;  these  cakes 
when  cold  are  placed  between  layers  of  cocoa-nut  matting,  and 
are  piled  up  one  above  another  with  iron  plates  interposed 
between  every  four  or  five  cakes,  and  the  pile  thus  formed  is  sub- 
jected to  intense  pressure  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  hydraulic 
press.  By  this  means  the  oleic  add  is  in  great  measure  forced 
out,  whilst  the  harder  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  remain,  and  are 
afterwards  subjected  to  pressure  at  a  higher  temperature ;  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  more  fdsible  fat  is  removed  by  this  operation,  and 
the  residue  becomes  beautifully  white.  In  order  to  remove  any 
traces  of  oxide  of  iron  which  the  fat  may  have  absorbed  from  the 
machinery,  it  is  again  washed,  first  with  warm  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  is  melted  and  moulded  into 
candles.  The  oleic  acid  furnishes  with  soda  a  soap  sufficiently 
hard  to  be  used  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts. 

M.  De  Milly  has  ascertained  that  the  complete  saponification 
of  fats  may  be  efiected  by  a  proportion  of  lime  not  exceeding  4 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fat,  by  exposing  the  mixture,  in  a 
Fapin^s  digester,  with  water,  to  a  high  temperature.  This  tempera- 
ture, according  to  Pelouze,  need  not  be  higher  than  from  311° 
(155°  C.)  to  329®.  If  water  alone  be  employed  to  effect  the  de- 
composition, a  temperature  of  not  less  than  428^  (220^  C.)>  pro- 
longed for  many  hours,  is  needed. 

i^^iS)  2-  Acidification  of  the  Fats  by  Sutphuric  Acid, — ^The 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  fixed  oils  has  been  particularly 
examined  by  Fremy  {Ann.  de  Cfdmie,  II.  Ixv.  1 13).  When  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  at  ordinary  temperatures 
upon  an  oil  or  fiit,  the  fat  at  first  combines  with  the  acid,  and 
the  compound  thus  formed  gradually  becomes  decomposed  into 
sulpho-glyceric  {i2^g) jSulpholeic,  sulphopalmilic,  BSidsulphostearic 
adds.     The  last  three  sulpho-acids   are  insoluble  in  acidulated 
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water,  but  are  dissolved  by  ptire  cold  water.  They  have  an  oily 
bitter  taste.  On  raising  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  they 
become  decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids  are  separated.  The  sulpholeic  acid  is 
more  permanent  than  the  sulpho-compounds  of  the  solid  fatty 
adds. 

If  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oil  or  fat  be  made  to  act  upon 
each  other  at  a  high  temperature,  the  fat  is  immediately  broken 
up  into  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids,  whilst  the  glycerin  is  in  its 
turn  decomposed,  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sulphurous  and  carbonic  anhydrides  are  evolved.  This 
reaction  is  employed  on  a  large  scale  for  the  preparation  of  the 
so-called  composite  or  stearin  candles,  and  in  England  it  has 
very  nearly  superseded  the  lime  process. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  in  which  sulphuric 
acid  is  applied  for  this  purpose  by  Messrs.  Wilson  at  the  works  of 
Price's  Patent  Candle  Company : — The  fat  is  first  melted  and 
freed  from  impurities,  then  mixed  with  from  one-twelfth  to  one- 
seventeenth  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  large  copper  boilers, 
where  it  is  raised  gradually  by  means  of  a  current  of  highly 
heated  steam  to  a  temperature  of  about  350°  (177°  C).  This 
temperature  is  maintained  for  about  two  hours,  the  mass  being 
frequently  stirred  briskly;  during  this  process  carbonic  and 
sulphurous  anhydrides  are  disengaged  in  large  quantities,  nearly 
all  the  glycerin  and  sulphuric  add  being  decomposed  in  the  course 
of  the  operation.  The  liberated  fatty  acids  are  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  require  thorough  washing  widi  water  to  free  them  from 
adhering  sulphuric  acid. 

The  impure  fatty  acids  thus  obtained  are  then  subjected  to 
distillation,  which  is  effected  by  placing  them  in  a  copper  vessel, 
into  the  lower  part  of  which  a  current  of  steam  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  is  injected;  previous  to  its  admission  to  the  still  this 
steam  is  heated  to  about  600^  (316®  C.),  by  transmitting  it  through 
pipes  heated  nearly  to  redness.  The  distillation  does  not  take 
place  below  400®  (204°  C.),  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
process  the  temperature  frequently  rises  to  500®  (a6o°  C).  After 
the  acidified  fats  have  been  distilled  as  far  as  is  advantageous,  the 
dark  residue  in  the  retort  may  yet  be  made  to  yield  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fat  by  submitting  it  to  pressure ;  the  black  solid 
mass  which  still  remains  is  used  as  fuel.  The  distilled  fat  is 
broken  up  into  fragments,  and  distributed  in  layers  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  upon  squares  of  cocoa-nut 
matting,  which  are  piled  one  above  another,  and  submitted  to  the 
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action  of  a  hydraulic  press.  The  fat  thus  obtained  is  sufficiently 
firm  to  be  made  at  once  into  candles  suited  to  European  climates^ 
but  for  the  Indian  market  it  is  necessary  again  to  subject  the 
fat  to  pressure,  which  this  time  is  effected  at  a  temperature  of 
122°  (50°  C). 

(1236)  3.  Action  of  Water  at  a  high  Temperature  on  Fats  and 
Oib. — Mr.  Tilghmann  a  few  years  ago  made  the  important  obser- 
vation, that  when  a  mixture  of  fat  and  water  is  forced  under 
strong  pressure  through  tubes  heated  nearly  to  redness,  so  as  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  mass  to  400°  or  500®  (260®  C),  the 
fat  is  entirely  deooihposed  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids ;  the 
elements  of  water  enter  into  combination  with  those  of  the  fat, 
so  that  by  this  means  a  result  is  obtained  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  effected  by  Berthelot  at  lower  temperatures  (1240),  when  the 
acid  and  glycerin  are  digested  together. 

Mr.  Wilson  by  injecting  superheated  steam  at  a  temperature 
of  between  500°  and  600°  into  heated  fat,  was  able  to  produce  a 
similar  separation  of  hydrated  glycerin  and  of  the  acids  with 
which  it  was  previously  in  combination,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  distillation,  not  only  of  the  fat,  but 
also  of  the  glycerin ;  the  latter  is  thus  obtained  in  a  high  degree 
of  concentration,  as  a  beautiful,  colourless,  syrupy  liquid,  which 
can  be  prepared  in  almost  unlimited  quantity.  The  fatty  acids 
are  also  procured  by  the  same  operation  in  a  very  pure  form,  so 
that  this  process,  from  its  simplicity,  and  from  the  purity  of  the 
jnroducts  which  it  yields,  bids  fair  to  supersede  those  previously 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  fatty  acids  for  illuminating 
purposes.  The  operation,  however,  cannot  be  conducted  so 
rapidly  as  the  process  of  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid. 


§  II.  The  Glyobeinb — Gltceridbs. 

(1237)  At  present  only  two  forms  of  glycerin  are  known  : 
normal  glycerin  or  trityl-glycerin  (63115,11303),  which  is  by  much 
the  most  important,  and  amyl-glycerin  (GgH^jHgOj),  recently 
formed  by  Wurtz  by  the  following  reactions  : — First,  bromamylene 
dibromide,  when  heated  with  silver  acetate,  furnishes  the  brom- 
amylglycol  diacetate : — 
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And  then  by  heating  this  new  diacetate  with  canstic  potash^ 
bromamylglf  col  is  first  produced^  with  potassic  acetate : — 


iO,; 


BromftmTlglyooI  Potaamo  Bromam: 

diaaetate.  acetate.  glyeol. 

Finally^  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  transforms  bromamylgly col 
into  amylglycerin  with  elimination  of  potassic  bromide : — 

BromamylglyooL  Amjl^jeerin, 

(e,H,Br)-U     .    KJ  K|        (W^ 

H,      P«  ^  HP  "  Br)    ^         H,    J^«- 

(1238)  Glyceein  [(OjH^Oj,  or  C^HgO^,  the  Sweet  Principle  of 
Oils.  Sp.  gr,  1*28  at  59°  (15°  C.)]. — This  substance  is  separated 
from  all  fatty  and  oily  bodies  (with  the  exception  of  spermaceti 
and  the  different  varieties  of  wax)^  during  their  saponification  by 
alkalies.  According  to  Pasteur  it  is  also  formed  in  small  quanti- 
ties during  the  process  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  Glycerin  is  a 
Tiscid^  colourless  liquid  of  a  sweet  taste^  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  in  all  proportions^  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It 
dissolyes  most  of  the  deliquescent  salts^  as  well  as  many  other 
substances  which  are  soluble  in  water.  Baryta^  lime,  and 
strontia  are  freely  soluble  in  glycerin,  and  the  solutions  are  not 
precipitated  by  carbonic  anhydride.  Glycerin  is  slightly  volatile 
at  212^,  but,  if  distilled  alone,  the  greater  part  of  it  experiences 
decomposition,  with  disengagement  of  intensely  pungent  vapours 
of  acrolein  (GjH^O ;  1^42)^  which  excites  a  most  painful  irritation 
of  the  eyes.  When  heated  suflBciently  in  air,  glycerin  bums 
with  a  luminous  flame.  It  may,  however,  be  distilled  without 
alteration,  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam  which  has  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  between  500®  and  600° ;  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact  in  order  to  prepare  glycerin  in  large  quantities 
(1236).  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  glycerin  on  a  small 
scale  consists  in  saponifying  olive  oil  by  heating  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  litharge :  the  oxide  of  lead  is  mixed  with  water  and 
added  to  the  oil,  with  which  it  is  boiled  till  the  saponification  is 
complete :  fresh  portions  of  water  being  added  from  time  to  time 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  is  evaporated.  The  glycerin 
is  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  is  easily  freed  from  the  insoluble 
had  plaster,  or  mixed  oleate  and  margarate  of  lead  which  is 
formed.  The  aqueous  solution  retains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  lead,  which  may  be  separated  by  transmitting  through  it  a 
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cnirent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and  filtering  from  the  preci- 
pitated sulphide  of  lead;  the  water  may  then  be  expelled  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  302^  (150^  C). 
If  the  solution  be  evaporated  in  the  open  air  it  becomes  brown. 
Glycerin  forms  a  valuable  preservative  liquid  in  which  small  and 
delicate  tissues  may  be  mounted  for  anatomical  purposes.  Like 
sugar^  it  possesses  strong  antiseptic  powers^  and  has  been  applied 
in  curing  meat.  It  also  forms  a  useful  application  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin  when  dry  and  irritable. 

Like  the  alcohols  in  general  glycerin  forms  the  following  series 
of  derivatives : — 

1.  Combinations  with  acids,  corresponding  to  the  compound 
ethers,  such  as  the  natural  and  artificial  fats. 

2.  Combinations  with  alcohol  radicles,  corresponding  to  the 
mixed  ethers,  such  as  diethylin  (1241). 

3.  A  compound  corresponding  to  the  simple  ethers,  such  as 
glyceric  ether. 

4.  Hydrocarbons,  such  as  tritylene. 

5.  Combinations  with  ammonia  analogous  to  the  ethylic 
bases. 

6.  Oxidized  derivatives,  corresponding  to  the  aldehyds. 

7.  Other  oxides  possessing  acid  properties,  such  as  glyceric 
acid. 

When  glycerin  is  heated  with  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed 
into  a  mixture  of  potassic  acetate  and  formiate,  whilst  hydrogen 
escapes: — 

Glyoerin.  PbtMsio  loatete.         fo^^S. 

€^H^  +  aKHO  =  KG^^^  +  KeHe^  +  H,e-h  2  H,. 

By  digesting  glycerin  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  100° 
(38°  C.)  with  poor  cheese  in  contact  with  chalk,  it  may  be  made 
to  furnish  alcohol,  the  amount  of  which  never  exceeds  one- tenth 
of  the  weight  of  glycerin  employed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
glycerin  remaining  unaltered  in  the  liquid;  equal  volumes  of 
carbonic  anhydride  and  of  hydrogen  being  disengaged  during  the 
process  (Berthelot);  efi^ej^^e^U^B+ee^  +  U^. 

According  to  Redtenbacher  {Liebig's  AnnaL  Ivii.  174),  if  a 
dilute  solution  of  glycerin  be  mixed  with  well  washed  yeast,  and 
kept  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  from  68°  to  86°  (20°  to 
30°  C),  water  being  added  as  it  evaporates,  it  becomes  slowly 
converted  into  propionic  acid ;  very  little  evolution  of  gas  occurs, 
but  the  liquid  becomes  mouldy  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction : 
if  the  mixture  be  neutralized  from  time  to  time  with  sodic  car- 
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bonatc^  and  as  soon  as  the  further  development  of  acid  ceases^ 
the  Kqnid  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  a  yellow  saline  mass  is  ob- 
tained;  possessing  the  smell  of  sauer-kraut ;  when  this  saline  mass 
is  distilled  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  propionic  acid  is 
the  principal  product  condensed  in  the  receiver.  The  connexion 
between  the  composition  of  proprionic  acid  and  glycerin  is  very 
simple,  I  atom  of  propionic  with  i  of  water  containing  the 
elements  of  i  atom  of  glycerin : — 

Oljeerin.  Propionio  add. 

Berthelot  found  that  glycerin,  like  mannite,  was  convertible 
into  a  true  fermentable  sugar  under  the  influence  of  the  testicular 
tissue  (1244). 

Glycerin  admits  of  oxidation  without  diflBlculty;  if  distilled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  formic 
acid  is  amongst  the  products ;  and  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  platinum  black  and  atmospheric  air  it  absorbs  oxygen 
rapidly,  and  yields  an  acid,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

An  interesting  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Berthelot 
and  de  Luca,  upon  the  action  of  phosphorus  diniodide  upon 
glycerin  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xliii.  257).  When  equal  parts  of 
crystallized  phosphorus  diniodide  (PI^)  and  of  glycerin  are  mixed 
in  a  capacious  retort,  considerable  heat  is  developed ;  a  new  com- 
pound (O3H5I)  mixed  with  water  distils  over ;  it  is  called  iodized 
propylene,  but  the  name  allyl  iodide  would  be  more  appropriate 
(1472) ;  a  considerable  volume  of  pure  gaseous  tritylene  (propy- 
lene) is  also  evolved,  whilst  free  iodine  and  phosphorous  acid 
remain  in  the  retort,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  glycerin  employed. 
The  reaction  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  glycerin  is  removed,  and  unites  with 
the  phosphorus  to  form  phosphorous  acid,  whilst  the  carbon 
remains  in  the  form  of  allyl  iodide : — 

Pho^borus  ^^^^^  Allyl  iodide.  ^^S^"^ 


diniodide. 


a  PI3  +  a  ejHgOj  =  2  e^n.I  +  a  HgPHO,  -f  I,. 

The  tritylene  which  is  disengaged  is  the  result  of  a  secondary 
action,  connected  probably  with  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  iodized 
compound  ( ?  iodhydrin,  ©gH^  JO3)  which  is  found  in  the  retort  in 
small  quantity. 

Glycerin  may  be  reproduced  by  the  decomposition  of  tribro- 
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3id 


mide  of  allyl  by  means  of  acetate  of  silver^  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  acetate  so  obtained  with  caustic  potash : — 

tribm^.  A4«Uteof«lv«r.  Tri«o«ttii. 

e~H^r3  -h^A^^HA  =  3  AgBr  +  eji^^je^,;   , 

and 

TriMetin.  Glycerin.  PotaMio  acetate. 


e,Hp  S^jHjO,  +  3  KHO  =  ejHgO,  +  3  Ke,H,o,. 

(1239)  -Action  of  Acids  upon  Glycerin. — ^Nitric  acid  attacks 
glycerin  rapidly,  and  converts  it  into  carbonic  and  oxalic  adds.  If 
glycerin  be  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  a  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol^  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  temperature  from  rising  too  high,  a  heavy  oily-looking 
liquid  coUects  at  the  bottom  of  the  acid.  It  is  powerfully  explo- 
sive, and  detonates  either  by  a  blow  or  by  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture ;  -a  single  drop,  placed  upon  paper  and  struck  upon  an  anvil, 
producing  a  deafening  report.  This  body  is  a  substitution-com- 
pound of  glycerin,  in  which  a  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  It  has 
been  termed  nitro-glycerin,  or  ghnoin  {jS^fj^^^fi^*  It  is 
sparinglysolnble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  it  has  a  sweetish, pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  and  if  but  a  single  drop  be  placed  upon  the 
tongue,  it  produces  a  painful  aching  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  lasts  for. many  hours.  Nitro-glycerin  has  been  employed 
with  effect  in  blasting  hard  rocks  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

With  many  of  the  polybasic  acids,  glycerin,  like  ordinary 
alcohol,  forms  compounds  analogous  to  ethylsulphuric  acid.  For 
example,  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
glycerin,  considerable  evolution  of  heat  is  occasioned : — 

Glyoerin.  Bolpb.Mia.  SBlpho^yotrio 


Mid. 


The  compound  acid  forms  soluble  salts  with  calcium  and  barium ; 
liie  calcium  salt  has  a  composition  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  (6a  %  03H5S05),the  svlphoglyceric  acid  saturating  only 
half  the  quantity  of  base  which  would  be  required  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid  which  it  contains.  A  compound  similar  to  the  fore- 
going one  may  be  formed  with  glycerin  and  phosphoric  add ;  it  is 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  easily  decom- 
posed into  free  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerin.     Phosphoglyceric 
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add  exists  ready  formed  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  (Gobley)^  and 
probably  also  in  the  brain. 

(1240)  Artificial  Formation  of  Fats. — Glycerides. — ^The  most 
important  compounds  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acids 
upon  glycerin  are  the  compound  ethers  of  glycerin,  or  the  fflyce* 
rides,  which  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  various  fats  and 
oils.  3erthelot  has  succeeded  in  forming  these  bodies  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  fatty  adds  upon  glycerin,  and  has  not  only 
reproduced  several  of  the  natural  fats*  (Arm.  de  Chimie,  III.  xli. 
216),  but  has  also  obtained  a  large  class  of  such  bodies  which 
were  not  previously  known.  According  to  the  researches  of  this 
chemist,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  adds  each  forms  three  com- 
pounds by  its  union  with  glycerin ;  and  the  act  of  combina- 
tion is  attended  by  the  separation  of  water  in  each  case. 

According  to  Berthelot,  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein, 
are  identical  with  the  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein  of  the  natural 
fats,  and  they  are  produced  by  the  action  of  3  molecules  of  the 
normal  fatty  acids  (O^Hj^O,)  upon  i  molecule  of  glycerin,  the  act  of 
combination  being  attended  with  the  separation  of  3  atoms  of 
water.  These  combinations  of  glycerin  with  the  adds  may  be 
obtained  either  by  heating  the  acid  and  the  glycerin  together 
for  several  hours  in  closed  vessels  at  an  elevated  temperature ;  or 
by  mixing  the  glycerin  and  fatty  add  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  or  tartaric  add,  and  exposing  the  mixture  for  many 
hours  to  a  temperature  of  212^.  A  partial  formation  of  these 
bodies  occurs,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  stronger  acids,  if  the 
glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid  be  kept  in  contact  for  several  months 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

All  these  neutral  compounds  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  with 
glycerin  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  soluble  to  some  extent  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  ether.  If  treated  with 
concentrated  adds  they  are  decomposed  and  acidified  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  natural  fats ;  and  they  are  all  saponifiable, — ^that 
is,  they  are  decomposed  Uke  the  natural  fats,  into  a  fatty  add 
and  glycerin,  when  boiled  with  an  alkali.  It  has  been  found 
that  whether  monadd,  diadd,  or  triadd  in  composition,  these 
fats  are  all  neutral  in  their  reactions,  and  moreover,  when  decom- 
posed, they  all  yield  glycerin  of  the  same  composition  and  condition 
of  hydration. 

Glycerin  indeed,  as  a  triatomic  alcohol,  forms  three  classes  of 
ethers,  just  as  the  tribasic  phosphoric  add  forms  three  classes  of 
salts,  the  three  classes  of  ethers  being  severally  represented  by 
monostearin,  distearin,  and  tristearin;    the  three  bodies  being 
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represented  by  the  following  formulse^  in  which  glycerin  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  triad  radicle  (OgHj)"',  each  of  thethree  typical 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  glycerin  being  successively  displaced  by 
one^  two^  or  three  atoms  of  the  radicle  of  stearic  acid^  whilst  one^ 
two,  or  three  atoms  of  water  are  eliminated : — 

Olyoerin.  MonostMiin.  Pittearin.  Trigtearin. 


(«.5.)"'U       ^^~*^' 


H, 


CFj 


HJ'")  (e,H.)"')  m  H  V"  ) 


This  view  will  explain  the  possibility  of  displacing  the  hydrogen 
by  different  acids^  as  in  aceto-chlorobromhydrin,  and  some  other 
complicated  ethers  of  glycerin  which  will  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

Monostearin  has  the  aspect  of  bees'  wax;  it  fuses  at  141^*8 
and  solidifies  at  140^  (60^  C).  It  is  prepared  by  heating  equal 
parts  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  to  39^^  (^00°  C),  for  a  couple  of 
days  in  a  sealed  tube :  the  substance  thus  formed  is  freed  from 
excess  of  stearic  acid  by  digestion  with  slaked  lime  at  a  tem- 
perature of  a  1 2°  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lime  combines 
with  the  excess  of  stearic  acid,  but  does  not  decompose  the 
monostearin,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  lime  soap  by 
digesting  the  mixture  in  hot  ether,  from  which  the  stearin  crys- 
tallizes in  stellate  doubly  refracting  needles.  Distearin  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  to  2ia°,  for  six  days,  equal  parts  of  glycerin 
and  stearic  acid ;  it  resembles  the  first  compound  in  appearance, 
crystallizing  in  oblique  doubly  refracting  plates,  which  fuse  at 
136^-4,  and  become  solid  at  131°  (55°  C).  Tristearin,  which  is 
identical  with  natural  stearin,  may  be  obtained  by  >  digesting 
monostearin  for  three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  518°  (270^  C.) 
with  15  or  20  times  its  weight  of  stearic  acid :  it  is  purified  from 
the  excess  of  stearic  acid  by  lime  and  ether,  as  directed  for 
monostearin.  Valeric,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  have  each,  in 
like  manner,  been  combined  with  glycerin  in  three  proportions  ; 
but  no  compoimd  could  be  obtained  with  formic  acid.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  even  the  compounds  with  acetic  acid 
present  the  appearance  of  oily  bodies,  though  many  of  the  simpler 
glycerides,  such  as  monobutyrin(G<yHj^OJ,chlorhydrin  (OjHyClOJ, 
and  monacetin  (GgHi^OJ,  are  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  triacetin  is  one  of  the  components  of  cod-liver  oil, 
since  acetic  acid  is  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  saponification 
of  this  oil. 

(1241)  Glycerin  has  also  been  similarly  combined  with  other 
organic  acids,  such  as  the  benzoic  and  the  camphoric ;  as  well  as 
with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids.  In  addition 
3  y 
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to  the  monacid  and  diacid  derivatives  of  glycerin^  Berthelot  and 
De  Luca  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  lii.  433)  have  succeeded,  by  methods 
which  we  proceed  to  exemplify,  in  forming  compounds  of  glycerin, 
each  of  which  contains  three  different  acids,  thus  exhibiting  in 
glycerin  the  existence  of  a  property  parallel  to  that  which  has 
been  long  recognized  in  phosphoric  acid ;  as,  for  example,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  compounds  which  illustrate  the  different 
classes  of  glycerin  ethers  from  a  monobasic  acid : — 


Monobensoidn. 


AoetobensdldB. 


Aoetobulj  ro^boDsoioiiL 


(e,Hj' 


H 
H 


\% 


(e,H.)"M         (ejH,)'" 

(€,H,o)'L  .    (e,H,e)' 

(G,H,e)'  ■^«  '    (e,H,o)' 
H     j         (e,H,0)'j 

Glycerin  famishes  with  each  hydracid  three  different  ethers  by 
three  successive  steps  of  etherization ;  the  three  hydrochloric  ethers 
may  be  compared  thus  with  glycerin  itself : — 

Oljoetrin.  Chlorbydrm.  DichlorhTdrin.  Triohloriiydria. 


(e^H,)' 


^, 


H, 


O, 
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ci. 


(e,H,)" 
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The  first  two  stages  of  etherization  may  be  effected  by  reacting 
upon  glycerin  with  the  hydracid,  which  removes  successively  the 
first  and  second  atom  of  hydroxyl,  HO,  substituting  an  atom  of 
chlorine  or  a  halogen  in  its  place;  but  the  third  atom  of 
hydroxyl  can  only  be  removed  by  the  action  of  the  perchloride, 
or  perbromide  of  phosphorus. 

Chlorhydrin  [G^R^CIQ^  Boiling pt.  440°  (227°  C.)]  is  obtained 
by  saturating  glycerin  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  maintaining 
the  mixture  at  212°  for  thirty-six  hours  :  it  is  to  be  neutralized 
with  potassic  carbonate  and  agitated  with  ether ;  the  ethereal 
solution  when  evaporated  leaves  chlorhydrin  as  a  neutral  oil,  with 
a  cooling  ethereal  odour,  and  a  sweetish,  pungent  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged. 

The  formula  of  chlorhydrin  only  differs  from  that  of  tritylglycol 
by  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  chlorine  for  one  of  hydrogen ; 
and  Lourenco,  by  dissolving  chlorhydrin  in  about  its  own  bulk 
of  water,  and  treating  it  with  an  amalgam  of  sodium,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tritylglycol  from  it.  By  a  reaction  exactly 
analogous,  the  chlorhydrin  of  ordinary  glycol  has  been  converted 
into  vinic  alcohol : — 

Chlorhydrin     .     •     .     =  e^H^Cie,     ;     Tritylglycol  =  ejEgO, 
Chlorhydrin  of  glycol      =  e^HjClO      ;     Alcohol   .   ==  €,H,e. 
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Dichlorhydrtn  (GjH^CljO).  Sp.  gr.  137 ;  Boiling  pt.  352° 
(178^  C). — ^This  is  a  neutral  oil  which  has  a  well-marked  ethereal 
odour.  It  remains  liquid  at  —30°  (■"34°'5  C.).  It  bums  with  a 
white  flame^  bordered  with  green. 

TrichhrhydHn  [e^U^Cl^  Boiling  pt.  311°  (155°  C.)]  may  be 
obtained  by  acting  upon  the  preceding  compound  with  perchloride 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  neutral  liquid^  insoluble  in  water. 
Besides  these  regularly  formed  ethers^  two  other  chlorinated 
compounds  may  be  obtained^  viz.^  epichlorhydrin^  and  epidichlor- 
hydrin  : — 

EpicMorhydrin  {63H5OCI).  8p.  gr.  between  n  and  1-3. — 
This  substance  is  a  limpid  oil  which  boils  between  248^  and  266^^ 
emitting  a  vapour  of  an  ethereal  odour  resembling  that  of  hydro- 
chloric ether.  It  differs  from  chlorhydrin  by  containing  the 
elements  of  one  atom  less  of  water.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
dichlorhydrin  for  several  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  to  212^^  with  12 
or  15  parts  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid;  after  which  it  is 
neutralized  with  lime  and  distilled.  This  compound  is  regarded 
by  Beboul  as  the  hydrochloric  ether  of  a  substance  not  known  in 
its  isolated  form^  which  he  has  termed  glycide  {G^K^JiB^,  and 
which  would  contain  one  atom  of  water  less  than  glycerin. 

Epidichlorhydnn  [OjH^Cly  Boiling  pt.  248^  \12cP  C.)]  is 
formed  in  small  quantity  during  the  preparation  of  trichlorhydrin^ 
and  it  is  procured  more  abundantly  by  acting  upon  trichlorhydrin 
with  caustic  potash ;  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  neutral^  ethereal 
oil.  It  contains  the  elements  of  one  atom  of  water  less  than 
dichlorhydrin  and  of  one  atom  of  hydrochloric  acid  less  than 
trichlorhydrin :  it  would  be  the  dihydrochloric  ether  of  glycide. 

All  these  chlorinated  compounds  when  digested  with  moist 
oxide  of  silver  slowly  part  with  their  chlorin,e^aBd  reproduce  glycerin. 

Aceto-dichhrhydHn  (G^Hflc^^^  j  BpiUngpt.  4^1''  (205^0.).— 
If  a  quantity  of  pure  glycerin,  be  plEuoed  in  a  1^u}ated  retort 
kept  cool  by  immersion  in  watery  and  acetyl  chloridfs  be  added 
drop  by  drop  until  it  ceases  to  produce  any  action>  a  compound 
is  formed  attended  with  violent  extrication  of  heat.  The  product 
must  be  distilled^  washed  first  with  water^  then  with  a  weak 
solution  of  alkalij  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  upon  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  calcium  and  caustic  potaAh  in  fragments^  must  be 
redistilled.  A  UQutral^limpid,  coLoNy^tesa  qH  with  an  ethereal 
cooling  odour  ia  obtained,  whi]]it  water  ^^d  acetic  acid  are 
separated^  by  the  reaction  of  hydrojgen  aa<|  Q$yf  e^.  derived  from 
the  glycerin  upoa  a^tyl  cUoriKJI^  i-^^ 
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Qlyoerin.  Aeetyl  ehloride.         Aeeto^^ioUorlrfdrm.  Aortioaeid. 

"(e.H.rHiO,  +'3(e,H,e,ci)  =  (e,H,)'"€,H,e,ci,e  +  H,e^,e,  -f  H,e. 

A  small  quantity  of  aceio-chlorhydrin  (O^H^ClOg ;  Boiling  pt 
48  a^^  250^  C.)  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Aceto-chhrobromkydrin  (€gHgClBrO^.  BoiUng  pt.  about 
442®  (328®  C). — ^If  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  acetyl 
chloride  and  acetyl  bromide  be  made  to  act  upon  glycerin  in  the 
manner  just  described^  a  compound  will  be  formed  in  which^  by 
the  elimination  of  three  atoms  of  water^  the  acetic^  hydrochloric^  and 
hydrobromic  adds  wiU  have  entered  into  combination  with  the 
glycerin^  giving  rise  to  a  Umpid^  colourless^  ethereal  liquid^  which 
is  insoluble  in  water.  Various  other  analogous  compoimds  have 
been  obtained^  but  they  are  often  difficult  to  purify^  owing  to 
their  tendency  to  become  decomposed  if  distilled. 

Olycerin  forms  with  hydrobromic  acid  compounds  analogous 
to  those  which  it  yields  with  hydrochloric  add^  such  as  mono- 
bromhydrin  (GjH^BrOg),  dibromhydrin  [Qfifivfi)  and  tribrom- 
hydrin  (GgH^Brj). 

We  find  further,  that  condensed  glycerins  may  exist,  like  con* 
densed  glycols  (p.  391),  and  that  in  consequence  cases  occur 
in  which  two,  three,  or  n  atoms  of  glycerin  become  combined  into 
a  single  molecule  with  the  elimination  of  one,  two,  or  n^i  atoms 
of  water.  These  polyglycerins  are  formed  by  digestion  of  a 
mixture  of  chlorhydrin  and  dichlorhydrin,  with  excess  of  glycerin. 
As  for  example : — 

Diehlorhydiin.  Olyoerin.  HoDoeUorl^driii. 


(e,H,) 

H 

a 


e 


And    the    monochlorhydrin    reacting   upon    glycerin   produces 
diglyceric  alcohol  with  elimination  of  hydrochloric  add : — 

V OBoehloiliydiin.  Glycerin.  Diglyceric  aloohoL 


H,    r*  +        H,     r»  -  (e,H.)' 
.     CI  H, 


\^^  +  at 


The  hydrochloric  add  reacting  upon  more  glycerin  produces 
a  fresh  portion  of  monochlorhydrin,  and»this,  acting  upon  digly. 
eerie  alcohol,  converts  it  into  triglyceric  alcohol  {^^H^Y'^U^^^, 
and  so  on. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  these  condensed 
compounds  that  sometimes  several  atoms  of  glycerin  enter  into 
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combination  with  a  single  atom  of  an  acid^  whilst  a  variable 
number  of  atoms  of  water  is  eliminated.  The  following  com- 
poimds^  for  example,  have  been  obtained : — 

lodhydrin    .     .     €^  H^iie,     =  a  G^U^B^  +  HI   ^  3  H,e. 
Hemibromhydrin    6^  H,  BrO,  =  2  ^jHgO,  +  HBr-  4  HjO. 

°bJ^i^  }    ^A^'^^  =  6e,H,e,  +  HBr-ii  H,0. 

lodhydrin  (OgH^IOj).  8p.  gr.  1783. — When  glycerin  ia 
saturated  with  hydriodic  acid  gas,  and  heated  to  212^  for  forty 
hours,  then  treated  with  potash  and  with  ether,  it  yields  a  golden 
yellow  syrupy  liquid,  which  dissolves  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  water, 
bat  is  not  itself  soluble  in  water.  In  the  formation  of  this  body 
two  molecules  of  glycerin  become  condensed  into  one  during  the 
reaction,  as  above  explained.  lodhydrin  has  a  sweet  taste  \  it  is 
combustible,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  experiencing  de- 
composition. When  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash 
it  is  slowly  decomposed ;  potassic  iodide  and  normal  glycerin  are 
formed,  together  with  a  volatile  compound,  which  is  soluble  in 
ether,  and  which  has  a  composition  represented  by  G^HjqOj. 
This  substance  would  correspond  to  the  ether  of  glycerin.  This 
supposed  glyceric  ether  contains  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of 
glycerin,  minus  three  atoms  of  water:  aGjHgOj— 3Hj,0= 
-O^H^qO,;  and  its  formation  from  iodhydrin  might  be  thus 
represented  :*— 

lodhydrin.  Olyoerin.  Olycario  efch«r. 

^e^HiiIOj  -h  Q. KHe  +  H,e  =  aG^Oj  -f  6.H10O3  +  % KI. 

Wurtz,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  it. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dibromhydrin  (OgH^BrjO)  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  gaseous  ammonia,  the  hydrobromate 
of  a  new  base,  glyceramine,  OjH^NOj  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca), 
is  produced,  whilst  bromide  of  ammonium  is  formed. 

Acid  glycerides  may  be  formed  by  causing  glycerin  to  com- 
bine with  a  dibasic  acid ;  thus  we  may  obtain  a  monobasic 
glyceritartaric  acid : — 


tartarioaoid. 


Also  a  dibasic  acid  farmed  by  a  decomposition  which  may  be  thus 
represented : — 
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tSrifSd.       ^'y<^       TsTt«io«rfd. 

^ — « — ^    . — • — .     > — * — -^ 


in  addition  to  which  an  intermediate  monobasic  acid  is  known : 


% 


Dieihylin,  [G^lii(G^B,^)il{%'],  Sp.  gr.  092,  Botfiwy  ;?/.  376° 
(191°  C),  is  a  limpid  oil  of  a  pungent,  ethereal  odour;  it  does 
not  become  solid  at  —40^ ;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  This 
singular  compound  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
bromide^  glycerin,  and  caustic  potash ;  the  materials^  are  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  tube,  and  submitted  for  four  days  to  a  temperature 
of  ijia°:— 

Bthyl  bromide.     Oljeerin.  Diethyliii. 

ae,H,Br  +  OjEgO,  +  2  KHO  =  OyHieO,  +  2  KBr  +  2 11,0. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  combination  of  2  atoms 
of  alcohol  and  i  of  glycerin,  attended  with  the  separation  of  2 

{e,H.)' 

atoms  of  water,  representing  a  double  or  mixed  ether,    H 

or  a  glycerin  containing  2  atoms  of  ethyl  instead  of  2  of  hydrogen. 
For  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  papers  of  Berthelot  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  and  to  one 
on  the  ethers  of  glydde  by  Reboul,  ib.  III.  Ix.  5. 

(1242)  Acrolein,  or  Acrylic  Aldehyd  (O^H^O).  Sp.  gr.  of 
vapour  1*897;  ^^'  ^^'  ^8;  Boiling  pt.  about  125°  (5i^'6  C.). — 
When  glycerin  or  any  of  its  compounds  is  submitted  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  distillation,  it  undei^oes  decomposition ;  and  amongst 
the  products  is  a  substance  which,  from  its  intensely  irritating 
effects  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  organs  of 
respiration,  has  received  the  name  of  acrolein.  This  substance  is 
best  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  (Redtenbacher,  Liebig's  Ann. 
xlvii.  114)  by  distilling  in  a  capacious  retort  a  mixture  of 
glycerin  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  with  hydro-potassic  sulphate 
(KHSOJ ;  the  vapours  must  be  condensed  in  a  properly  cooled 
receiver,  which  is  luted  on  to  the  retort,  and  provided  with  a  tube 
opening  into  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught. 

The  object  of  using  phosphoric  anhydride  in  the  distillation, 
is  to  effect  the  dehydration  of  the  glycerin,  since  glycerin  contains 
the  elements  of  acrolein  and  two  atoms  of  water;  GsHq0j= 
63H^O+2H,e. 
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The  ^distilled  liquid  separates  iBto  two  layers^  the  upper  one 
consisting  of  acrolein^  and  the  lower  one  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  same  substance  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  acrylic  acid.  This 
distillate,  after  digestion  with  finely  powdered  litharge,  with  the 
view  of  neutralizing  the  acid,  must  be  rectified  by  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath :  the  acrolein  so  obtained  must  be  submitted  to  a 
second  rectification  from  chloride  of  calcium,  after  which  it  is 
nearly  free  from  impurity.  AU  these  operations  must  be  carried 
on  in  vessels  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  atmospheric  oxygen,  because  acrolein  becomes  rapidly 
oxidized  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Acrolein  is  a  Hmpid,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than 
water  and  possessed  of  a  high  refracting  power.  It  has  a  burning 
taste,  and  emits  a  vapour  which  is  intolerably  irritating.  It  bums 
with  a  clear  luminous  flame.  Acrolein  when  pure  is  neutral  to 
test  paper,  but,  like  ordinary  aldehyd,  it  becomes  acid  rapidly  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air;  a  mixture  of  acrylic, 
acetic,  and  formic  acids  being  produced.  In  fact  acrolein  contains 
an  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  acrylic  ticid^  to  which  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  ordinary  aldehyd  does  to  acetic  acid.  Acrolein 
is  freely  soluble  in  ether,  but  requires  40  parts  of  water  for  solu- 
tion. It  cannot  long  be  preserved  without  change,  even  in  sealed 
tubes ;  but  becomes  converted  into  a  white,  flocculent,  and  pro- 
bably isomeric  substance,  termed  disacryl :  this  compound  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  acids,  alkalies,  oils,  and  carbonic  disulphide. 
Sometimes  the  acrolein  becomes  transformed  into  a  resinoid  body, 
which  melts  at  212^,  and  forms  a  brittle,  transparent  mass  on 
cooling ;  this  substance,  though  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  alkaline  solutions. 

The  reaction  of  acrolein  with  the  alkalies,  further  shows  its 
similarity  to  aldehyd : — when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  of 
soda  it  is  rapidly  acted  upon ;  its  irritating  odour  disappears  and  is 
succeeded  by  one  of  cinnamon,  whilst  a  brown  resinous  substance 
is  formed.  The  ethereal  solution  of  acrolein  when  mixed  with 
ammonia  yields  a  white  amorphous  body,  destitute  of  odour. 
When  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate, which  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  on  boiling,  though  with- 
out coating  the  glass  with  the  reduced  metal ;  acrylate  of  silver 
remains  in  solution.  Oxide  of  silver  oxidizes  acrolein  rapidly, 
with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  converts  it  into  acrylic  acid 
(1296) ;  the  acid  is  indeed  easily  prepared  by  this  means  from 
the  crude  liquid  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
fixed  oils. 
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Hofinann  and  Cahours  have  succeeded  in  discovering  tlie  allylic 
alcohol  (^^Hg^HO)^  a  compound  which  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  acrolein  that  ethylic  alcohol  does  to  ordinary  aldehyd: 
many  of  the  derivatives  of  this  alcohol  have  been  long  known  as 
compounds  of  allyl  (OjHj)'.     (1469.) 


§  III.  Othee  Polyatomic  Alcohols. 

(1243)  ^^  triatomic  alcohols  except  the  glycerins  have  yet 
been  definitely  proved  to  exist ;  but  it  appears  that  erythrite  or 
lichen  mannite  is  a  tetratomic  alcohol ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
mannite  and  its  isomeride  dulcite  are  hexatomic  alcohols ;  possibly 
also^  pinite  and  quercite^  as  well  as  glucose  and  some  other  sugars^ 
are  polyatomic  alcohols. 

Erythrite,  Erythromannite,  or  Pseudo-Orcin  (©^Hi^OJ.  Sp. 
W-  1*59  i  Eu9ing  pt.  248°  (120*^  C.) — ^This  substance  appears 
to  be  a  tetratomic  alcohol^  the  fundamental  hydrocarbon  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  dyad  r^cle  (6^Hg)''  tetrylene,  which  by 
loss  of  Hj  becomes  tetrad  in  function.  When  erythrite  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  /3  tetryl  iodide  is  obtained 
by  the  following  reaction : — 

Erythrite.  ^  tetfjl  iodide. 

e^H^e,  +  7  HI  ='e,H,i~+  4H,e  +  3 1,. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  corresponding  one  with  mannite^ 
and  it  definitely  fixes  the  formula  for  erythrite  which  may  be 

written  ^  *    *^   lo^   (v.  Luynes,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  IV.  ii.  416). 

The  compound  known  as  erythric  acid,  and  found  in  the  colour 
producing  lichens,  is  probably  the  diorsellic  ether  of  erythrite 
(^5^7)  i  A^d  Stenhouse's  picro-erythrin  is  monorsellic  erythric 
ether,  as  shown  in  these  formulae : — 

Ezythrita.  Pioro<«7t]uiD.  Erythrio  aoid. 


H,  r* 


■^4      ^^^^ii'i 
H, 


\% 


(egH^e,)' 

H, 

Erythrite  is  usually  obtained  from  the  litmus  lichen  Roccella 
montoffnei ;  by  digesting  the  powdered  lichen  with  milk  of  lime^ 
boiling  the  filtered  solution  for  some  hours,  and  then  removing 
the  excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  anhydride.  In  this  process  the 
erythric  acid  of  the  lichen  is  separated  by  the  lime,  and  subse- 
quently decomposed  by  boiling  into  erythrite,  and  orcin  (1530) 
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which  last^  after  evaporation^  may  be  removed  bj  digestion  with 
ether  and  alcohol.  The  erythrite  ciystallizes  after  a  few  days  from 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue.  It  may  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  extracted 
from  a  species  of  fucus^  the  Protococcus  vulgaris  (Lamy). 

Erythrite  crystallizes  in  square  prisms  which  are  rather  hard. 
They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  sweet  taste;  the 
solution  has  no  rotatory  power  on  a  polarized  ray.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  When  heated  it  ftises  at 
248°  (iao°  C),  and  it  may  be  heated  to  482°  (250^  C.)  without 
undergoing  decomposition :  it  is  not  susceptible  of  fermentation. 
By  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  explo- 
sive nitro-compound,  ^4Hj(N03)^0^  resembling  nitro-mannite ; 
this  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in 
brilliant  laminae,  fusible  at  142^  (61^  C).  By  prolonged  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  erythrite  yields  oxalic,  but  no  mucic  acid. 
When  frised  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  oxalate 
and  acetate  of  the  basyl  are  formed.  A  solution  of  erythrite 
does  not  reduce  the  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  nor  does  it  give  a 
precipitate  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead. 

Erythrite,  when  heated  with  stearic  or  benzoic  acid  for  some 
hours,  in  sealed  tubes,  to  between  302°  and  482°  (200^  and 
250^  C.)  yields  colligated  acids  with  elimination  of  water.  Similar 
compounds  may  be  obtained  with  acetic  and  tartaric  acids.  No 
erythric  ethers  with  four  atoms  of  a  monacid  radicle  are  as  yet 
known,  unless  nitro-erythrite  be  so  regarded. 

(1244)  Mannitb  (©gHj^Og). — ^This  substance  constitutes  the 
principal  portion  of  the  drug  known  as  manna,  the  inspissated 
saccharine  juice  of  the  Prawinus  onrns,  a  tree  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  Mannite  is  moreover  con- 
tained in  considerable  quantity  in  celery,  in  onions,  asparagus 
shoots,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  fungi.  Stenhouse  also  found 
it  largely  in  many  species  of  sea- weed ;  Laminaria  saccharina, 
when  dried,  containing  as  much  as  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  mannite. 
It  is  likewise  a  constituent  of  the  juice  which  exudes  from  many 
varieties  of  apple  and  pear  trees ;  and  it  is  always  formed  during 
the  viscous  fermentation  of  sugar  to  which  the  juice  of  the  beet- 
root is  particularly  liable.  Linnemann  has  also  foimd  that  by 
treating  an  alkaline  solution  of  inverted  cane  sugar  (1086)  with 
amalgam  of  sodium,  the  sugar  may  be  made  to  unite  with 
hydrogen,  and  that  it  is  thereby  converted  into  mannite.  Lsevulose 
is  the  only  variety  of  sugar  susceptible  of  this  change.. 
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Mannite  may  be  readily  extracted  from  the  manna  of  the 
Fi'oxinus  omu8  by  digesting  it  in  hot  alcoliol ;  as  the  solution 
cools  the  mannite  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  silky  quadrangular 
prisms.  It  fuses  at  about  320°  (160°  C.)  without  losing  weight, 
forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  into  a  mass 
of  radiated  crystals.  Mannite  may  be  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
482°  (250°  C.)  without  experiencing  decomposition ;  but  when 
raised  in  the  open  air  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  400^ 
(ao4°-4  C.)  it  loses  water,  and  a  large  portion  is  converted  into  a 
substance  termed  mannitane  (O^HijOg),  which  is  a  syrupy  liquid 
with  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  freely  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol :  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  and 
is  slowly  reconverted  with  assimilation  of  water  into  crystallized 
mannite  :-~ 

Maonita.  Vumitaiie. 


MaDBita.  Muuutaae. 


Mannite  is  very  soluble  in  water  :  it  has  an  agreeable  sweet 
taste,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  cane  sugar  by  the  absence 
of  any  charring  effect  when  it  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  in 
fact,  the  add  combines  with  it  and  forms  sulphamannitic  acid 
(Hjj^jHj^O^SjjOy).  Mannite  may  also  be  distinguished  from  grape 
sugar  with  facility,  since  it  does  not  become  brown  when  heated 
with  alkaline  solutions.  If  frusied  with  caustic  potash  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  potassic  formiate,  acetate,  and  propionate 
is  obtained.  Maipiite  combines  with  bases,  and  dissolves  lime 
freely ;  this  solution  when  boiled  becomes  turbid,  but  the  preci- 
pitate is  redissolved  as  the  liquid  cools.  When  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  mannite  is  mixed  with  one  of  ammoniacal 
acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  {GJ3.^qB^  2  PbO)  is  formed,  which 
consists  of  mannite,  in  which  2  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  have 
displaced  2  H^O.  Solutions  of  mannite  do  not  reduce  the 
alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate  when  boiled  with  it,  but  when 
heated  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  they  precipitate 
the  metal.  They  likewise  reduce  gold  from  a  solution  of  its 
trichloride. 

Mannite  is  further  characteristically  distinguished  froni  true 
sugar  by  its  want  of  rotatory  power  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light. 
Nitric  acid  produces  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids  when  heated  with 
mannite,  but  no  mucic  acid.  With  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  mannite  yields  a  crystalline  explosive 
substitution  product,  fiexanitromannite,  6gHg(NOj,)gOj.  When 
heated  with  hydriodic  acid  mannite  yields  the  iodide  of  a  monatomic 
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alcohol  radicle,  iodide  of  j3  liexyl  (Erlenmeyer  and  Wanklyn)  ; 
«aHu05  +  iiHI=G,H^I+5  1,-f  6  H,e. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  mannite  is  insusceptible  of  the 
alcoholic  fermentation,  and  it  certainly  does  not  ferment  when 
its  solution  is  mixed  with  yeast ;  but  Berthelot  has  shown  {Ann. 
de  Chimie,  III.  1. 334)  that  if  a  solution  of  mannite  be  maintained 
for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  100°  P.  in  contact  with  chalk, 
and  with  a  quantity  of  poor  cheese  or  of  pancreatic  tissue,  or  with 
some  analogous  azotised  matter  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment, 
is  is  partially  fermentable ;  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  varying  from 
13  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  mannite  used,  being  pro- 
duced. Small  quantities  of  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  are 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen 
gases  are  liberated.  The  formation  of  alcohol  from  mannite  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation  GgHi^O^=a  OgH^O-f  a  €Oj-|-  Hg ; 
two  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride  being  liberated  for  each 
volume  of  hydrogen.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  may  be  repre- 
sented still  more  simply,  6jHi^Og  =  2  GgH^Og-f  H,.  The 
butyric  and  the  acetic  acids  are  secondary  results  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  lactic  acid  and  of  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 

By  gradual  oxidation,  mannite  yields  an  pxAd  either  isomeric  or 
identical  with  saccharic  add,  whilst  water  is  eliminated : — 

Mumite.  Ssccbario  add. 


and   by    the    action  of  platinum,  carefully  conducted,  it  yields 
mannitic  acid,  whilst  a  species  of  sugar,  mannUose,  is  formed : — 

MMmite.  MAonitOM. 


a^AA  +  e,  =  ae,Hi,0,  +  2  H,ej  and 

MAimitio  Mid. 

Berthelot  has  also  converted  mannite  into  mannitose,  which  is 
susceptible  of  fermentation  with  yeast,  by  digesting  it  with  several 
substances  of  organic  origin.  The  organic  body  with  which  he 
succeeded  almost  uniformly  in  producing  this  effect  was  the  tissue 
of  the  testicle,  either  of  man  or  of  animals,  such  as  the  cock,  the 
horse,  or  the  dog.  In  this  experiment  a  solution  of  i  part  of 
mannite  in  10  of  water  is  digested  at  a  temperature  of  70°  (21°  C). 
in  an  open  flask  upon  the  animal  tissue,  which  should  amount  to 
about  -aV  of  the  weight  of  the  mannite  (both  estimated  in  the 
dry  form).     No  putrefaction  or  mouldiness  occurs  if  the  operation 
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be  successful^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  transformation 
is  effected.  The  fragments  of  testicular  tissue^  if  removed  to  a 
fresh  solution  of  mannite^  continue  their  sugar-producing  action 
in  this  fresh  solution.  In  a  few  cases  as  much  as  -^V  of  the 
mannite  employed  was  converted  into  sugar.  This  sugar  re- 
sembles glucose^  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form. 

(1245)  Mannides,  or  Compounds  of  Mannite  mth  the  Acids, 
analogous  to  Fats. — ^When  mannite  is  heated  for  some  hours  with 
various  acids  in  sealed  tubes  under  pressure^  it  gives  rise  to  a 
series  of  compounds^  termed  mannides,  which  run  exactly  parallel 
with  those  obtained  by  treating  glycerin  in  a  similar  manner 
(Berthelot^  Ann.  de  Chimiej  III.  xlvii.  297).  K  stearic  acid  be 
thus  heated  with  mannite  it  forms  two  compounds^  viz.^  tetrastearo^ 
mannide  and  hexastearo-mannide,  which  may  be  represented  as 
formed  thus : — 

MAonite.  Stearic  aoid.  TetrMteftro-mannide. 


HezMtaMO-maiuudA. 

. * s 

These  substances  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  distearin  and 
tristearin^  which  are  the  corresponding  compoimds  of  glycerin ; 
they  are  solid  crystalline  fats^  of  about  the  same  degree  of  fusibi- 
lity as  the  stearins.  They  admit  of  being  saponified  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  true  fats ;  and  when  decomposed  by  bases  they 
yield  stearic  acid^  bat  do  not  produce  mannite ;  in  its  place  the 
sweet  syrupy  compound^  mannitane  (O^Hj^Og),  is  obtained^  con- 
taining in  its  molecule  one  atom  of  H^O  less  than  mannite.  This 
solution  so  greatly  resembles  that  of  glycerin  in  appearance  and 
properties^  that  Berthelot  thinks  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  of  the  natural  fats  which  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  com- 
pounds of  glycerin,  may  turn  out  to  be  derivatives  of  mannite. 
Compounds  of  mannite  similar  to  those  which  it  forms  with 
stearic  acid,  have  been  obtained  by  heating  it  with  palmitic,  valeric, 
butyric,  acetic,  benzoic,  and  other  acids..  Its  compound  with  acetic 
add,  aceto-mannide  (O^qHi^O^ = O^Hj^O^  +  2  OgH^O, — 3  H^O)  is 
a  viscid,  intensely  bitter  liquid,  which  emits,  when  warmed,  a 
peculiar  odour  like  that  possessed  by  many  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants.  On  decomposing  the  butyric  compound,  Berthelot  ob- 
tained instead  of  mannitane  a  still  more  dehydrated  compound, 
which  he  terms  mannide,  O^H^^O^.     This  body  also  reproduces 
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mannite  by  gradual  absorption  of  water.  With  hydrochloric 
acid,  mannite  yields  a  white,  neutral,  well-crystaUized  body, 
chlorhydromannide  (O^H^qCI^Oj),  which  has  a  bitter  aromatic 
taste :  it  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  may  be  volatilized  without 
residue.     The  fat-like  deriyatives  of  mannite  are  neutral  bodies. 

The  reactions  which  attend  the  formation  of  these  bodies  have 
led  Berthelot  to  regard  mannitane  rather  than  mannite  as  the 
alcohol  from  which  they  are  formed;  but  there  are  still  some 
obscure  points  which  require  further  elucidation,  as  the  mode  of 
formation  of  these  substances  does  not  admit  of  being  represented 
by  any  general  equation.  Those  which  are  produced  firom  two 
atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
imion  of  i  atom  of  mannitane  and  2  atoms  of  the  normal  acid, 
attended  with  the  separation  of  2  atoms  of  water;  whilst  those 
containing  6  atoms  of  acid  are  formed  from  i  of  mannitane 
and  6  of  the  normal  acid,  with  the  separation  of  6  atoms  of 
water. 

Mannite  also  furnishes  compounds  with  the  polybasic  adds, 
such  as  the  sulphuric,  the  tartaric,  and  the  phosphoric  acids; 
these  compoimds  have  an  acid  character,  and  are  analogous  to 
the  sulphoglyceric  and  phosphogly eerie  acids  (1239). 

(1346)  Action  of  Polybasic  Adda  upon  the  Stiff ars. — ^Berthelot 
has  shown  that  most  of  the  saccharine  bodies  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  yarious  polybasiS  acids,  forming  with  them  colligated 
acids  analogous  in  composition  to  tannic  acid  (1331).  K,  for  ex- 
ample, powdered  tartaric  acid  be  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sucrose,  glucose,  lactose,  sorbin,  pinite,  quercite,  man- 
nite, or  erythrite,  and  be  exposed  in  an  open  yessel  for  a  day  or 
two  to  a  temperature  of  about  248®  (120®  C),  the  acid  enters 
into  combination  with  the  saccharine  body  more  or  less  perfectly. 
In  order  to  isolate  the  new  body,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
is  afterwards  triturated  with  water  and  calcic  carbonate.  The 
excess  of  tartaric  acid  is  thus  remoyed  in  the  form  of  calcic  tar- 
trate, which  is  insoluble,  whilst  a  calcium  salt  with  the  new  col- 
ligated acid  remains  in  solution,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  uncom- 
bined  saccharine  matter.  On  the  addition  to  the  filtrate  of  twice 
its  bulk  of  alcohol,  the  calcium  salt  is  precipitated,  and  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*920.  The  purifica- 
tion is  completed  by  redissolving  the  salt  in  water  and  repeating 
the  precipitation  with  alcohol,  once  or  twice  more.  If  the  salt 
thus  obtained  be  treated  with  an  equiyalent  proportion  of  oxalic 
acid,  the  new  acid  is  set  at  liberty. 

During  the  formation  of  these  colligated  acids  the  saccharine 
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body  loses  the  elements  of  water  in  the  act  of  combining  with  the 
polybasic  acid^  whilst  the  basic  power  of  the  acid  is  diminished^  as 
in  the  analogous  case  of  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
the  elements  of  alcohol  (1135)  in  the  preparation  of  ethylsul- 
phuric  acid. 

The  following  equations  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  composition 
of  some  of  these  sucro-acids : — 

I.  SucrO'tariaric  add,  dibasic : — 

Tartaric  acid.  Sacroae.  Sncro-tartario  acid. 


4H,e,H,e,  +  ei^Hj^Oi,  =  a  HA4HA  +  sH^e. 

a,  GlucO'iariaric  acid,  dibasic  : — 

Tartaric  acid.  Glococe.  Glnoo-tartaric  add. 

3.  Lacto4artaHc  add,  dibasic : — 

Tartaric  acid.  Lactose.  Laeto-tartario  acid. 

A  tribasic  lacto-tartaric  acid  was  obtained  on  one  occasion.  A 
tribasic  mannitartaric  and  a  tribasic  ^/f<co-ci^ric  acid  appears  like- 
wise to  exist. 

(1247)  Saccharides  and  Glucosides. — ^In  pursuing  these  re- 
searches Berthelot  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  HI.  Ix.  g^)  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a  variety  of  neutral  compounds  by  the  action  of  acids 
upon  glucose^  and  on  other  varieties  of  sugar.  The  fonnacion  and 
the  splitting  up  of  these  saccharides  are  effected  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  neutral  fats  (1240) ; 
indeed  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  these  two  groups 
of  complex  principles  are  very  similar.  The  saccharides  are  how- 
ever much  more  alterable  and  are  more  difficult  to  procure  than 
the  neutral  fats^  or  even  than  the  stiU  more  closely  allied  man- 
nitic  compounds  of  this  nature. 

A  stearic  glucose^  for  example^  may  be  formed  by  heating  to 
250°  for  50  or  60  hours  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar,  of 
cane  sugar,  or  of  trehalose  with  stearic  acid : — 

OlaooM.  Stearic  add.  Stearic  ^qcom. 

It  is  a  colourless,  waxy,  fusible  solid,  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  abso- 
lute alcohol^  but  insoluble  in  water : — 

By  analogous  methods  benzoic,  butyric,  and  acetic  glucose 
have  been  obtained  as  neutral  oils : — 
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OhiooM.  Benioio  Mid.  Benioio  glaooM. 


OloooM.  Batyrio  add.  Butyric  glooote. 

GloooM.  Ae«tio  acid.  Aoetio  g^aooM. 

Diluted  Bulpliuric  acid  decomposes  these  compounds  when  heated 
with  them^  the  elements  of  water  being  assimilated^  whilst  the 
organic  acid  and  fermentable  sugar  are  reproduced.  K  heated 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid^  fermentable 
sugar  is  liberated^  whilst  the  ether  of  the  organic  acid — ^benzoic, 
butyric,  or  acetic  ether — ^is  produced.  They  all  reduce  the  alkaline 
potassio-cupric  tartrate. 

Not  only  do  the  sugars  thus  unite  with  the  acids  whilst  water 
is  separated^  but  like  the  polyatomic  alcohols  they  may  also  com- 
bine with  the  radicles  of  other  alcohols,  or  with  the  radicles 
of  both  adds  and  alcohols.  These  compounds  are  analogous  to 
the  glycerides.  Ethyl-glucose,  for  example,  is  obtained  by  heating 
to  2ia^  for  several  days  a  mixture  of  cane  sugar,  ethyl  bromide, 
and  caustic  potash.  The  new  product  is  dissolved  by  means  of 
ether,  and  remains  after  the  ether  is  evaporated  in  vacuo : — 

Olnoow.  Bthyl-hromide.  Ethyl-glnooM. 

G^Hi,Oj+  ae^HgEr  +  aKHO  =  eioHige^  +  aKBr  +  3Hj,e. 

A  coloured  oil  which  is  not  volatilizable  is  thus  obtained.  It 
is  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  faint  agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  old 
paper.  Many  substances  resembling  this  compound  occur  naturally, 
such,  for  instance,  as  salicin,  phloridzin,  arbutin,  and  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  glucosides  are  formed  from  a 
quantity  of  glucose,  which  yields  an  atom  more  of  water  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  analogous  reactions  with 
glycerin ;  the  body  which  corresponds  to  the  alcohol  having  the 
composition  GgH^^Og :  this  bodyj  however,  has  not  been  isolated : 
but  Berthelot  suggests  for  it  the  name  of  glucosane,  to  indicate 
its  analogy  with  mannitane. 

Sucrose  yields,  by  careftd  heating,  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
Isevulosane  (p.  96). 

Further  researches  upon  the  derivatives  of  sugar  are,  however, 
needed  to  clear  up  several  points  which  are  still  but  little 
understood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRODUCTS   OF   THE   OXIDATION    OF   THE   ALCOHOLS — ACIDS. 

§  I.   The  Aldehyds  and  Ketones. 
(a)  The  Aldehyds. 

(1248)  Allusion  has  been  already  made  on  several  occasions 
to  the  important  series  of  acids  which  are  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  monatomic  alcohols ;  but  a  series  of  compounds 
may  be  obtained  which  are  less  highly  oxidized  than  the  acids^ 
which  stand  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  alcohols  ftnd 
the  acids.  They  have  received  the  name  of  aldehyds.  Many  of 
the  properties  of  these  bodies  are  remarkable. 

It  has  abeady  been  mentioned  that  when  alcohol  is  burned 
with  free  access  of  air,  the  sole  products  are  carbonic  anhydride 
and  water.  If,  however,  the  combustion  be  effected  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  numerous  other 
compounds  are  formed,  and  the  vapours  emitted  have  a  peculiar 
irritating  effect  on  the  eyes  and  nose,  due  principally  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  remarkable  body,  named  aldehyd.  The  alcohol,  in 
fact,  is  imperfectly  burned ;  in  each  molecule  of  alcohol  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  converted  into  water  by  union  with  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  aldehyd  (a/cohol  defiydrogenhied)  is  obtained : — 

Aloohol.  Aldehjd. 


Similar  compounds  are  furnished  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  other  alcohols.  The  glycols  also  yield  aldehyds  by  oxidation ; 
each  glycol  probably  furnishing  two  aldehyds:  one  by  the  removal 
of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  other  by  the  removal  of  4  atoms. 
Glyoxal  is  a  compound  of  this  second  class,  and  is  the  only  glycol 
aldehyd  which  has  been  carefidly  examined  {note,  p.  286). 
The  following  are  the  principal  aldehyds  of  the  group  of  mon- 
atomic alcohols  of  the  formula  (^^Hj^^^O)  which  have  been 
examined : — 
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ComponndA. 

Fonnnla. 

Speoiflo  GnTity. 

BeLWt. 
H  =  i. 

Boiling  Point. 

Liquid, 

GasMiu. 

<»F.          1     «C. 

Acetic  aldehyd     .     .     . 

e.H.e 

0-79 

3' 1 69 

33 

70 

31 

Propionic  aldehyd    .     . 
Butyric  aldehyd  .     .     . 

e,  J.  e 

079 

39 

about  140 

60 

e,[[,e 

o-8o 

36 

about  158 

70 

Valeric  aldehyd   .    .    . 

e,  fi,,e 

0-82 

2*96 

43 

230 

110 

Caproic  aldehyd  (P)  .     . 
(Enanthylic  aJdehyd 

e.  H,,e 

50 

e-H„e 

0-837 

o-8i8 

4178 

11 

about  313 

156 

Caprylic  aldehyd .     .     . 

e,n,fi 

340 

171 

Rutic  aldehyd      .     .     . 
Enodic  aldehyd   .     .     . 

e,„n  ,e 

78 

eji,,e 

0-849 

6-182 

k 

415 

313 

Laurie  aldehyd    .     .    . 

e,,[i,,e 

92 

450 

232 

The  aldehyds  are  characterized  by  their  remarkable  tendency 
to  combine  with  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which  they  absorb  it 
by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  and  become  acid.  Each  molecule 
of  aldehyd  absorbs  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  acid ;  for  example  : — 

Aoetio  aldehyd.  Acetic  acid. 

Bntjrio  aldehjd.  Bntjrio  aoid. 

The  aldehyds  of  the  form  {G^H^O)  combine  with  ammonia, 
and  form  with  it  crystalline  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
ether.  When  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  they  form  with 
the  alkali  a  brown  resinous  mass.  Many  of  them  when  heated 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  has  been  added,  decompose  the  salt  of  silver,  and  reduce 
the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  mirror-like  coating  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  heated.  Another  remark- 
able property  of  the  aldehyds  is  their  power  of  forming  with  the 
acid  sulphite  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  crystalline  compounds  of 
stable  character  and  sparing  solubility.  These  compounds  con- 
tain the  elements  of  one  atom  of  acid  sulphite  of  the  alkali  metal, 
and  one  of  the  aldehyd,  with  or  without  water  of  crystallization, 
Laving  the  general  formula  (KHSOg,O^H2,0,^H20). 

Many  essential  oUs,  such  as  those  of  bitter  almonds,  cinnamon, 
cumin,  and  spirsea,  form  similar  compounds.  These  essences  are 
regarded  as  the  aldehyds  of  a  different  class  of  alcohols  (1123). 

Aniline  reacts  upon  the  aldehyds  with  elimination  of  water, 
giving  rise  to  diammonias  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds derived  from  the  glycols  : — 
8  z 
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Diphenylio 
Aldehyd.  AniUiM.  dioihylideiie 

diamiiM. 


2ej,H^e  +  2 


H    N={G,HJ- 
\    Hj    /      (GjHJ- 


Nj  +  2  HjjO. 


According  to  Schiff  this  reaction  with  aniline  is  as  characteristic 
of  an  aldehyd  as  that  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites. 

When  digested  with  an  amalgam  of  sodium  Wnrtz  has  shown 
that  the  aldehyds  combine  with  2  atoms  of  nascent  hydrogen^ 
and  are  thus  reconverted  into  their  corresponding  alcohol. 

If  the  vapour  of  an  aldehyd  be  transmitted  over  heated 
caustic  potash^  hydrogen  is  evolved^  and  the  corresponding  acid  is 
formed ;  as  for  example : — 

Fropionio  Fotaarie 

aldehjd.  propionate. 

e^L^  +  KHO  =  K6,Hje,  +  H,. 

The  aldehyds  are  decomposed  by  potassiam  and  sodium  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen^  and  the  formation  of  a  soluble  compound 
with  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  absorbs  oxygen  readily;  for 
example : — 


n  V  j  +  ^^=n  Na  )  +  «»• 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  an  aldehyd^  and  acted 
upon  by  hydrochloric  acid^  a  remarkable  amido-acid  is  formed ; 
as  for  example : — 

Aeetio  Alanine 

aldebjd.  (emidolaotio  M»d). 

e^H^  +  HGN  +  H,e  =  e^H^NOy 

The  aldehyds  are  polymeric  with  the  ethers  of  the  monobasic 
acid  in  the  series  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  yield  vapours 
of  but  half  the  density  of  that  of  the  corresponding  compound 
ether ;  for  example,  acetic  aldehyd  is  polymeric  with  acetic  ether ; 
2  6^ll^O=GfiQO^=Q^li^6^U^B^;  and  valeric  aldehyd  is  poly- 
meric with  amyl  valerate  :  a  ©5111^0=610112^03=6511^^6511^0^ 

The  aldehyds  are  isomeric  with  the  oxide  of  the  glycol  of  the 
fame  series ;  for  example : — 

Aoetio  aldebyd*  Ethylene  oxide.' 

^*S'^1     ;  (e,Hj"e. 
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They  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  a  reaction  first  suggested 
by  Piria ;  viz.,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of 
calcic  formiate,  with  the  calcic  salt  of  the  acid  corresponding  to 
the  aldehyd  sought ;  for  example  : — 


Oalcks  fonmato.  Cakde  Ttlerate. 


Cftldtf  Talerio 

carbonftt«.  aldehyd. 


€a  2  ene,  +  ea  2  e^^^^  =  a  eaeOj  +  2  GjHioO. 

The  constitution  of  the  aldehyds  has  been  variously  repre- 
sented ;  they  are  now  often  conveniently  regarded  as  compounds  in 
some  measure  analogous  to  hydrogen  itself^  acetic  aldehyd  being 

G  H  O) 
represented  by  the  formida     ^„*    [,    in    accordance    with     the 


hydrogen  type  „ 


These  views  wiU  be  discussed  more  ftdly 


when,  the  properties  of  acetic  aldehyd  are  considered. 

The  aldehyds  are  unstable  compounds^  several  of  them 
passing  into  bodies  which  are  isomeric  with  them^  but  which 
possess  properties  entirely  difierent  from  the  true  and  rapidly 
oxidizable  aldehyds. 

I.  FoBMic  Aldehyd  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
isolated ;  but  methylal,  a  body  homologous  with  acetal^  is  contained 
amongst  the  products  of  the  gradual  oxidation  of  wood  spirit  by 
means  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid. 

(1249)  2-  Aldehyd,  Acetic  Aldehyd  (GgH^O,  or  C^H^Og). 
8p.  gr.  of  liquid  at  32°,  0*8009;  of  vapour  1*532 ;  Rel,  wt.  22; 
Boiling  pt.  68°  {20®  C.)  Kopp. — Acetic  aldehyd  was  the  earliest  dis- 
covered member  of  the  group  of  aldehyds,  and  owing  to  its 
connexion  with  the  process  of  acetification  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them. 

Preparation, — ^Aldehyd  may  be  obtained  by  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  alcohol  in  various  ways :  it  is  formed,  for  example, 
when  the  vapour  of  alcohol  mixed  with  air  is  transmitted  through 
a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  low  redness,  or  when  alcohol  is  acted 
upon  by  dilute  nitric  or  chromic  acid :  owing  to  the  action  of 
nitric  add  upon  the  elements  of  alcohol,  it  is  produced  during 
the  preparation  of  the  fulminates  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  it  is 
always  present  in  nitrous  ether :  it  may  also  be  procured  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid,  or  of  cupric  lactate ;  dilute  alcohol 
also  furnishes  it  when  acted  on  by  chlorine.  Another  remark- 
able mode  in  which  aldehyd  may  be  obtained  has  been  pointed  out 
byNatanson:  he  finds  that  when  diethylenium  dichloride  (1383)  is 

z2 
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mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  little  sulphuric  add^  a  copious 
evolution  of  nitrogen  occurs,  and  aldehyd  ia  formed  abundantly : — 

Diothyleninm  diohloride.  Aldefajd. 

(e^HJ^'gH^NjClj+a  AgNe3=aG3i4e+:&  N,-f  3  H^O-f  2  AgCl. 

Diethylenium  is  itself  derived  firom  Dutch  liquid  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  upon  it;  whence  it  would  appear  that  a  close 
relationship  exists  between  olefiant  gas  and  aldehyd. 

None  of  these  reactions  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
aldehyd,  since  there  are  more  convenient  methods.  One  of  these 
consists  in  placing  3  parts  of  powdered  potassic  dichromate 
(KjOrgOy)  in  a  retort,  and  allowing  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  3  times  its  volume  of  water  to  flow 
into  the  retort,  containing  2  parts  of  alcohol,  cooled  by  immersion 
in  a  freezing  mixture ;  distillation  commences  without  the  aid  of 
heat ;  the  vapours  must  be  condensed  in  a  proper  refrigeratory. 

Aldehyd  is  however  usually  procured  by  Liebig^s  method  of 
distilling  in  a  capacious  retort  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  sidphuric 
acid,  4  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0"85o),  4  of  water,  and  6  of  finely 
powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese.  In  this  process  the  oxide 
of  manganese  is  decomposed,  manganous  sidphate  is  formed,  whilst 
the  second  atom  of  the  oxygen  of  the  manganic  dioxide  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  aldehyd  is  formed 
and  passes  over.  The  product  being  very  volatile  must  be  con- 
densed in  vessels  cooled  with  ice,  and  the  process  must  be  stopped 
when  the  distillate  becomes  acid.  Since,  however,  it  is  in  a  very- 
dilute  and  impure  condition,  it  is  to  be  rectified  fr>om  an  equal 
weight  of  calcic  chloride,  in  order  to  free  it  from  alcohol  and 
water.  This  operation  is  repeated  twice,  or  even  three  times.  The 
distilled  liquid  still  retains  alcohol,  besides  a  small  quantity  of 
acetic  ether,  and  a  liqiiid  termed  acetal  ( 1 25 1 ) .  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  it  free  from  these  impurities  it  is  mingled  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  anhydrous  ether,  and  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas, 
while  the  liquid  is  artificially  cooled :  prismatic  needles  of  snowy 
whiteness  are  thus  formed;  these  crystals  consist  of  a  compound 
of  aldehyd  with  ammonia  (H3N,62H40)  which  is  insoluble  in 
ether  though  very  soluble  in  water ;  they  may  be  dried  in  the 
open  air ;  they  fiise  at  a  heat  a  little  below  a  12°,  and  at  a  12°  may 
be  sublimed  unchanged.  If  heated  in  the  open  air  they  take  fire, 
and  bum  with  flame.  After  a  time,  even  when  kept  in  closed 
vessels,  the  crystals  become  brown,  and  emit  an  odour  like  that 
of  burned  feathers.     To  obtain  pure  aldehyd  tram  them,  z  parts 
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of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  2  of  water,  are  distilled  with  3 
of  oil  of  vitriol  dilated  with  4  parts  of  water ;  the  product  is 
received  in  vessels  surrounded  with  ice^  and  is  finally  rectified 
from  calcic  chloride. 

Properties. — ^Aldehyd  is  a  volatile  inflammable  liquid,  with  a 
peculiar  pungent  irritating  odour,  which  has  a  faint  resemblance 
to  that  of  apples.  It  may  be  mixed  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water.  It  has  no  acid  reaction  upon  litmus  paper,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  absorbing  oxygen,  and 
it  then  forms  an  acid  compound.  Aldehyd  yields  with  ammonia 
the  peculiar  crystalline  body  already  described,  but  when  similarly 
treated  with  caustic  potash  it  gives  a  brown  resinous  mass :  this 
is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  reactions.  Another  striking  one 
is  its  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  silver,  and  of  yielding,  when 
boiled  with  their  solutions,  a  mirror-like  coating  of  silver  upon 
the  sides  of  the  tube  in  which  the  experiment  is  made :  the  solu- 
tion should  be  rendered  feebly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  In  this  experiment  a 
portion  of  the  aldehyd  is  converted  into  an  acid,  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  salt  of  silver  which 
is  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  newly  formed 
acid  enters  into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  excess  of 
alkali.  ^ 

Chlorine  displaces  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  aldehyd^ 
converting  it  into  chloral  (11 76)  : — 

Aldehyd.  Chloral. 

e^H^e  +  3  CI3  =  e^cyie  +  3  hci. 

Aldehyd,  when  transmitted  over  a  mixture  of  lime  and  caustic 
potash  in  a. heated  tube,  first  becomes  brown,  and  is  then  decom- 
posed with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  leaving  a  white  mass 
composed  of  potassic  acetate : — 

Aldehyd.  Potufio  Metate, 

e^H^e  +  KHO  =  K^H^e,  +  h^. 

Potassium  when  placed  in  contact  with  aldehyd  disengages  hydro- 
gen, and  forms  a  soluble  compound  (O^HjOK)  which  possesses 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  oxygen  readily.  This  compound 
contains  the  elements  of  aldehyd,  in  which  one  atom  of  potassium 
has  displaced  one  of  hydrogen. 

According  to  Lieben  {lAebig^a  Annal.  cvi.  Zi'^))  if  aldehyd  be 
saturated  with   dry  hydrochloric   acid,  while  kept  cold  by  im- 
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mersion  in  a  freezing  mixture^  the  liquid  separates  into  two 
layers^  the  lower  one  being  an  aqneons  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  upper  one  consisting  of  O^HgCl^O;  [Sp.  gr.  of 
vapour  5'o8;  Boiling pt.  241°  {116^  C.)].  He  terms  this  liquid 
ossychloride  of  ethylidene.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  water  into 
aldehyd  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  treated  with  phosphoric  chloride,  aldehyd  is  decomposed 
with  elevation  of  temperature,  and  ethylidene  chloride,  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  140^  (60^)  is  obtained;  it  is  isomeric,  but  not 
identical  with  ethylene  dichloride,  6gH^Clj. 

Aldehyd,  if  heated  with  acbtic  anhydride  to  360°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  unites  with  it,  forming  a  colourless  liquid  (€211^0,6411^03) 
isomeric  with  diacetate  of  glycol;  it  boils  at  336®  (^69°  C).  Similar 
compounds  may  be  formed  with  benzoic  and  succinic  anhydrides. 
If  aldehyd  be  heated  with  acetyl  chloride,  in  sealed  tubes,  the 
two  bodies  tmite,  forming  a  liquid  (O^H^ClOg)  which  boils  between 
248'^  and  255''. 

Aldehyd,  even  when  preserved  in  sealed  tubes,  has  been  known 
to  undergo  a  remarkable  spontaneous  conversion  into  two  new 
substances,  each  isomeric  with  it ;  one  of  these  is  a  solid  crystal- 
line body,  metaldehydj  which  may  be  sublimed  at  248^  (120^  C.) 
before  undergoing  fusion ;  the  other  retains  the  liquid  form  and 
is  termed  elaldehyd  [boil^  pt.  201°  (94®  C.) ;  freezing  pt.  .35**'6. 
(a^  C.)]  ;  the  latter  may  be  mixed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
in  all  proportions.  The  density  of  its  vapour  according  to  Fehling^ 
is  4*5 157,  which  is  three  times  that  of  aldehyd ;  elaldehyd  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  elements 
of  three  molecules  of  aldehyd  into  one.  A  third  isomeric  body 
termed  paraldehyde  is  a  liquid  which  solidifies  at  50°  (10°  C.) 
and  boils  at  257°  (1^5®  C.) ;  it  is  formed  when  aldehyd,  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  is  exposed  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid  to  a  cold  of  32° ;  crystals  of  metaldehyd  are 
deposited,  and  paraldehyd  remains  in  the  liquid;  the  sp.  gr.  of 
its  yapour  is  4*583;  its  molecular  volume  coinciding  with  that 
of  elaldehyd,  with  which  indeed  it  is  by  some  chemists  believed 
to  be  identical.  A  similar  change  of  aldehyd  into  paraldehyd 
occurs  when  the  aldehyd  is  digested  for  some  hours  at  212^  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  ethyl  iodide  or  with  cyanogen  (Lieben). 

Aldehyd  absorbs  sulphurous  anhydride  with  avidity.  This 
appears  to  be  a  simple  case  of  solution,  as  the  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride may  be  entirely  displaced  by  a  current  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride :  but  the  aldehyd  gradually  passes  into  paraldehyd,  which 
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if  heated  gently  -with  dilute  sidphuric  acid  is  converted  into 
ordinary  aldehyd. 

When  aldehyd  is  digested  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  hours  at 
1X2^  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodic  formiate^  or  of  potassio- 
sodic  tartrate,  it  gradually  loses  the  elements  of  water,  and  a  new 
compound  (O^HjO)  is  formed;  %e^ll^<d-ll^^=:Q;Rjd. 

The  nature  of  aldehyd  and  its  isomerides  is  at  present  only 
imperfectly  understood ;  but  it  has  receirtly  attracted  much 
attention  owing  to  its  close  relation  to  glycol  and  its  deriva- 
tives, as  weU  as  to  the  polyatomic  bases  of  the  ethylene  series 

(1382). 

(1250)  Preparation  of  Acetic  Add. — The  principal  interest, 
however,  with  which  aldehyd  is  invested,  arises  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  its  consequent  connexion  with 
the  process  of  acetification.  When  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  united 
influence  of  atmospheric  air  and  finely  divided  platinum,  partial 
oxidation  occurs,  and  aldehyd  is  produced  in  abundance :  owing 
to  the  readiness  with  which  aldehyd  absorbs  oxygen,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  the  oxidation  a  step  further,  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare acetic  acid  on  a  large  scale  by  this  method.  The  use  of 
platinum,  however,  is  now  abandoned,  but  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar  upon  this  principle  is  still  extensively  followed.  In  Ger- 
many, and  in  other  countries  where  the  legislatmre  imposes  no 
duty  upon  alcohol,  dilute  spirit  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  in- 
fusion of  malt  is  the  ordinary  material  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  vinegar.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  the  following : — Large  vats, 
of  the  form  shown  at  a,  a,  fig.  387, 
provided  with  a  loosely  fitting 
lid,  are  filled  with  deal  or  beech 
shavings,  first  dried,  and  then 
soaked  in  strong  vinegar;  these 
shavings  rest  upon  a  perforated 
shelf  which  is  supported  just 
above  the  level  of  the  lower  aper- 
tures, <r,  c.  Near  the  top  of  these 
vats  is  a  shelf  £f,  rf,  perforated  with 
a  multitude  of  minute  holes, 
through  each  of  which  passes  a 
piece  of  packthread,  knotted  at  its 
upper  end  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  through;  this  arrangement 
being  intended  to  allow  the  spirit 
of  wine  to  be  slowly  and  equably  distributed  over  the  shavings. 


Pio.  387. 
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Through  this  shelf  a  few  glass  tubes  project  to  allow  free  egress 
to  the  spent  air^  and  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  cask 
is  a  row  of  apertures  c,  c,  to  admit  air.  A  mixture  consisting 
of  1  part  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*850,  of  6  parts  of  water,  and 
Ttnnp  of  honey,  yeast,  or  wort,  is  then  allowed  to  trickle  slowly 
through  the  shavings,  whilst  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
80°  (27°  C). 

Pure  diluted  alcohol  does  not  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere ;  to  induce  its  oxidation  it  requires  the  presence  of 
some  vegetable  matter  which  is  itself  prone  to  absorb  oxygen,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  honey  or  sweet  wort  is  added.  Liebig 
supposes  that  these  bodies  act  much  in  the  same  way  as  yeast 
does,  during  its  development  and  change,  in  disturbing  the  chemical 
equilibrium  of  the  atoms  of  sugar  in  causing  it  to  ferment.  The 
acetification  does  not  proceed  rapidly  until  the  process  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  days.  By  degrees  a  peculiar  kind  of  fungus 
or  slimy  vegetable  mould  is  formed  upon  the  shavings,  and  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  mother  of  vinegar;  this  substance 
acts  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  ferment,  and  accelerates  the 
oxidation,  probably  owing  to  its  own  tendency  to  combine  with 
oxygen.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  presence  of  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  any  empyreumatic  or  tarry  matter  is  sufl&cient  entirely 
to  put  a  stop  tQ  the  transformation.  As  the  operation  proceeds, 
the  heat  rises  to  about  100°  or  iOj°  (from  38°  to  41°  C.) ;  at  which 
point  it  remains  stationary. 

When  the  alcohol  has  been  made  to  pass  through  the  vat  four 
or  five  times,  its  conversion  into  vinegar  is  usually  complete.  Well- 
burned  charcoal,  purified  from  saUne  matters  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  thoroughly  washed,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
shavings  with  good  efibct.  In  this  operation  the  alcohol  is 
spread  over  a  large  surface  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  aldehyd 
is  formed,  and  this  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, being  thus  at  once  converted  into  common  vinegar  or 
acetic  acid : — 

Akohd.  Alddiyd. 

aejHgO  +  e,  =  aOgH^e  -h  aHjO;  and 

Aldehyd.  Aoetio  Mid. 

a  e,H^  +  e,  =  a  (H,e3H8ej^. 

If  the  supply  of  air  be  insufficient,  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  wasted,  owing  to  the  formation  of  aldehyd,  which,  from  its 
great  volatility,  passes  ofi^  in  vapour  before  it  has  become  oxidized 
and  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
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Different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  nature  of  aldehyd. 
That  of  Gerhardt  is  now  generally  adopted ;  he  considered  that 
the  radicle  of  acetic  acid  contains  oxygen^  representing  this 
radicle  as  GJd^B,  and  he  supposed  that  the  other  acids  of  the 
same  series  all  contain  homologous  oxidized  radicles ;  the  radicle 
of  formic  add^  for  instance^  being  6HO^  that  of  butyric  acid 
being  O^H^O^  and  so  on.  The  aldehyds  were  regarded  by  him 
as  hydrides  of  these  radicles  with  a  tendency  to  become  oxidized : 
both  the  hydrogen  and  the  assumed  radicle  of  the  acid  becoming 
oxidized  simidtaneously.    These  relations  may  be  thus  indicated : — 


AMomednidiola. 

AldAbyd. 

H/dntedMid. 

Formic      .     .    GHO 
Acetic  .     .     .    G^Ufi 
Butyric     .    .    O^HyO 
Valeric     .     .    0,11,0 

eHe,H 

64H,e,H 

e.H,e,H 

HeHe,e 
He,H,e,e 
He,H,e,e 

Considerable  probability  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  existence 
of  many  compounds  in  which  the  atom  of  oxygen  assumed  to  exist 
in  the  radicle  is  preserved  in  the  compounds  derived  from  it.^ 

The  tendency  of  aldehyd  to  rapid  oxidation  affords  an  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  platinum  black  always  furnishes  an  acid 
product  by  its  reaction  on  alcohol.  Aldehyd  is  first  formed^  but 
it  immediately  undergoes  partial  oxidation^  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  acetal  and  acetic  acid. 
By  a  process  somewhat  similar^  weak  fermented^  but  not  distilled^ 
liquors  frequently  become  sour  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  warm 
weather^ — a  change  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  usual  method  of 
preparing  white  wine  and  malt  vinegars;  the  mucilaginous  and 
albuminous  matters  present  in  the  wort  or  beer  absorb  oxygen, 
and  induce  a  similar  process  of  oxidation  in  the  alcohol^  in  con- 
sequence of  which  acetic  acid  is  formed.  The  more  completely 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  the  less  likely  is  vinegar  to  be 
formed ;  since,  during  the  fermentation,  the  azotised  and  other 


*  These  oxidized  radicles  of  the  aldehyds -and  of  acids,  appear  to  be  isolable 

compounds,  so  far  as  any  radicles  are  truly  isolable.     Freund  (Liebi^'s  Annal, 

cxviii.  3^)  by  acting  upon  butyryl  chloride  with  an  amalgam  of  sodium,  has 

succeeded  in  obtaining  butyryl  :— 

BxLtjTjl  oblorido. 


BatjiyL 


'C'g'"!)  +  {g: 


-  e4H,e  )    .  ,  i  Na 

=  e*H;ej  ^'  |ci  • 


When  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  butyryl  yields  potassic  butyrate  and  a 
liquid  of  an  agreeable  fruity  odour,  which  boils  between  347®  and  365''  (175°  and 
185^  C),  and  has  the  composition  of  butyrpne  (6,H,«0). 
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matters  necessary  to  further  the  oxidation  of  the  alcoholic  portion 
are  gradually  destroyed.  If  much  albuminous  matter  remain  in 
solution  in  the  vinegar  after  it  is  formed^  the  acid  is  itself  liable 
to  undergo  a  further  change  :  a  peculiar  mould  or  fungus  appears 
upon  the  surfsice  of  the  liquid^  and  the  acid  is  slowly  decomposed ; 
the  cellulin  or  ligneous  tissue  of  the  fungus  being  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  constituents  of  the  acetic  acid : — 

Aoetie  add.  CeUaUn. 

The  formation  of  aldehyd  appears  always  to  precede  the  pro- 
duction of  vinegar^  just  as  the  transformation  of  cane  into  grape 
sugar  precedes  the  vinous  fermentation;  acetification,  how- 
ever^ is  not  a  true  process  of  fermentation ;  it  is  rather  one  of 
gradual  oxidation^  and  differs  from  fermentation  in  the  important 
fact  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  necessary  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  operation  r  one  part  of  alcohol  requiring  more  thau 
two-thiids  of  its  weight  of  oxygen  for  acetification ;  and  if  the 
supply  of  oxygen  be  arrested^  the  further  production  of  acid  is 
immediately  stopped. 

(1251)  Acetalie^Il^^e^:=(e^Ii^\e,e^Ilfi^].  Sp.gr.  of  liquid 
o-8ai ;  of  vapour  4*24;  ReL  tot.  59;  Boiling  pL  221°  (105°  C). — 
This  compound  was  discovered  by  Dobereiner  ietmong  the  products 
furnished  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  under  the  influence 
of  finely  divided  platinum. 

A  number  of  watch  glasses  containing  platinum  black  (968) 
are  placed  in  a  jar,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  a  few  ounces  of 
alcohol  have  been  introduced :  the  jar  is  covered  with  a  glass 
plate^  and  left  for  a  few  days  in  a  temperature  of  about  70^, 
taking  care  to  renew  the  air  in  the  jar  from  time  to  time.  The 
alcohol  rises  in  vapour,  and  undergoes  slow  oxidation,  the  liquid 
becomes  condensed  upon  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  the  products 
collect  at  the  bottom.  The  viscid  liquid  thus  obtained  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  aldehyd,  acetic  ether,  and  acetal.  It  is 
first  rectified  from  potassic  carbonate  :  and  on  adding  chloride  of 
calcium  to  the  distillate  so  long  as  any  of  the  salt  is  dissolved,  a 
layer  of  acetal  is  separated,  and  rises  to  the  surface :  this  is 
removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  after  which  the  cautious  addition 
of  water  to  the  solution  of  calcic  chloride  causes  the  sepa- 
ration of  an  additional  quantity  of  the  same  liquid.  It  is  purified 
by  rectifying  it  from  chloride  of  calcium.  Wurtz  obtains  acetal 
abundantly  from  the  crude  distillate  procured  in  the  preparation 
of  aldehyd  (1249).     The  aldehyd  is  got  rid  of  by  distillation,  and 
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passes  over  with  the  more  volatile  portion ;  whilst  the  acetal  is 
separated  from  the  portion  which  distils  between  176°  and  aoo°, 
hy  agitating  it  with  caustic  potash  to  remove  the  aldehyd  and 
compound  ethers^  and  then  rectifying  from  chloride  of  calcium, 
as  above  directed.  Acetal  forms  a  colourless  liquid^  of  an  agree- 
able characteristic  odour^  and  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  hazel 
nuts.  It  is  soluble  in  about  6  parts  of  water^  but  its  solubility 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises ;  it  is  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies^  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  do  not  decompose  acetal.  (Stas.  Ann.  de 
Chimie,  III.  xix.  151.)  Oxidizing  agents  transform  it  first  into 
aldehyd,  and  then  into  acetic  acid.  Acetal  may  be  regarded  as 
a  combination  of  aldehyd  with  ether;  3  molecides  of  alcohol 
concurring  to  the  production  of  i  molecule  of  acetal : — 

AJoolioL  ^^^ 

Wurtz,  however,  views  it  as  glycol  in  which  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  displaced  by  2  of  ethyl ;  and  by  distilling  wood 
spirit  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  he  has  obtained 
a  corresponding  compoimd  [6311^(6113)5,0 J,  in  which  2  equiva- 
lents of  methyl  have  taken  the  place  of  the  2  of  hydrogen  in 
glycol:  this  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  about  185°  (85°  C),  of 
sp.  gr.  0*853,  with  a  vapour  density  of  3*475. 

{^^5^)  3'  Propionic  Aldehyd  (OjHgO).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
o*79;  of  vapour  a' 169;  ReL  wt.  29. — ^The  aldehyds  which  still 
remain  to  be  noticed  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

Propionic  aldehyd  was  foimd  by  Guckelbei^er  amongst  the 
products  furnished  by  distilling  albuminous  substances  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  It 
passes  over  mixed  with  acetic  and  butyric  aldehyds,  as  well 
as  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (benzoyl  hydride).  Propionic 
aldehyd  is  a  limpid  liquid  of  an  ethereal  odour ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all  proportions.  It  boils  between 
131°  and  149^  (55^  and  65^  C.)>  and  becomes  slowly  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  yielding  propionic  acid. 

(1253)  4*  S^yric  Aldehyd  (6^Hg0j  ^.  gr,  of  liquid  o*8)  is 
obtained  during  the  same  process  as  the  foregoing  compound. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
•  but  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  an  ethereal 
puDgent  odour  and  a  burning  taste,  and  becomes  rapidly  con- 
verted into  butyric  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  forms  with 
ammonii^  the  crystalline  compound  characteristic  of  the.aldehydSj 
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and  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  Aver,  gives  a 
brilliant  mirror  of  reduced  metal.  It  boik  between  154^  and 
163°  (68°  and  ^f  C). 

Bulyral  {Sp.gr.  of  liquid  at  71®,  0*821 ;  of  vapour  2'6i ;  Bel.  wt. 
36)  was  the  name  given  hj  Chancel  to  a  compound  isomeric  with 
the  foregoing  hodj,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  dry  calcic 
butyrate :  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  rapidly  converted  into  butyric  acid.  It,  however,  yields 
no  compound  with  ammonia,  and  does  not  reduce  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

(1254)  5.  Valerie  Jldehyd,  or  Valeral  (GgH^oO).  Sp.  gr.  of 
Uquid  082 ;  of  vapour  2-96 ;  Rel.  wt.  43  ;  BoiMngpL  205°  (96°  C). — 
This  compound  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  One  of  the 
best  consists  in  oxidizing  fousel  oil  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  dichromate :  37  parts  of  the  dichro- 
mate  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  placed  in  a  retort,  are  to  be 
gradually  mixed  with  49  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  dQuted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  ^^  parts  of  fousel  oil  are  then  to  be 
carefully  added :  the  aldehyd  distils  over  without  the  necessity  for 
applying  heat.  If  the  distillate  be  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  hydro-sodic  sulphite  (NaHSO,),  the  compound  of  add  sulphite 
of  sodium  and  vderic  aldehyd  crystallizes  readily,  and  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  .alcohol.  K  these  crystals  be 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  potassic  carbonate,  and  distilled,  valeric 
alddyd  passes  over,  and  may  be  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
This  aldehyd  is  a  highly  mobile,  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  with  . 
a  burning  taste  and  a  pungent,  penetrating  odour ;  its  vapour 
takes  fire  easily.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  rapidly  into  valeric 
add. 

6.  Caproic  Aldehyd  is  scarcely  known. 

(1^55)  7-  (Enanthylic  Aldehyd,  or  (Enanihol  {e^R^fi).  Sp. 
gr.  of  liquid  0-8271  ai  63® ;  of  vapour  4-17 ;  Bel.  wL  57  ;  Boiling 
pL  about  312®  (156°  C). — This  aldehyd  is  furnished  by  the  destruo- 
tive  distillation  of  castor  oil.  In  cnrder  to  purify  the  crude  dis- 
tillate, it  is  agitated  with  baryta  water,  which  retains  the  volatile 
adds;  the  oil,  which  rises  to  the  surface  on  standing,  is  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  and  is  then  dried  by  digestion  on  chloride 
of  caldum.  Water  dissolves  it  sparingly.  It  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  cenanthylio 
add. 

(1 256)  8.  CapryUc  Aldehyd  (GgH^jO).  S^.  gr.  of  liquid  0818 ; 
Bel.  wt.  64;  Boiling pt.^^""  (171^  C.).— This  is  a  powerfully  refract* 
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ing  colourless  liquid,  with  an  odour  of  banana^  and  a  burning 
taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  exhibits  very  little  tendency 
to  become  oxidized ;  but  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with 
the  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  and  it  reduces  nitrate  of  silver, 
producing  a  beautiful  mirror-like  deposit  of  the  metal.  It  is 
easily  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  sodic  caprylate. 
9.  Pelargonic  Aldehyd  has  not  been  examined. 

(1257)  10,  II,  and  12,  Rutic,  Euodic,  and  Laurie  Aldehyd, 
These  substances  appear  to  be  among  the  constituents  of  oil  of  rue. 
Gerhardt  considered  that  this  oil  consisted  mainly  of  rutic  aldehyd, 
but  G.  Williams  appears  to  have  shown  that  euodic  aldehyd  (so 
named  from  cuc^Sf^c^  sweet  smelling)  (O^^H^gO ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
0*8497  ;  of  vapour  5-87 ;  Rel.  wt.  85  ;  Freezing  pt.  44^*6 ;  (7°  C.) ; 
Boiling  pt.  4i5°'4  {213°  C.)  is  its  most  abundant  component. 
Oil  of  rue  has  a  somewhat  viscid  consistence ;  it  possesses  the 
strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the  plant,  and  an  acrid,  bitterish, 
somewhat  aromatic  taste.  Nitric  acid  acts  rapidly  upon  oil  of 
rue,  and  furnishes  different  products  according  to  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  acid ;  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  con- 
centrated acid,  pelargonic  acid  (HOgH^^O^)  and  the  lower  homo- 
logues  of  the  group  of  acids  to  which  it  belongs  are  obtained ; 
by  moderating  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  rutic  acid  (HGj^HjgOg) 
is  procured.  Essence  of  rue  does  not  absorb  oxygen  very  rapidly, 
nor  is  it  easily  converted  when  heated  with  caustic  potash  into 
the  rutate  of  this  base ;  but  it  combines  readily  with  the  acid 
sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  forms  with  them  crystallizable 
compounds  which  correspond  with  those  formed  with  the  other 
aldehyds. 

(ft)  The  Ketones,  or  Acetones. 

(1258)  The  ketones  constitute  a  class  of  compounds  closely 
related  to  the  aldehyds. 

When  the  calcium  or  barium  salt  of  any  of  the  volatile  mono- 
basic acids  (the  molecules  of  which  contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen) 
is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  the  acid  undergoes  decomposition, 
and  amongst  the  volatile  products  which  come  over,  is  a  body 
which  has  been  termed  the  ketone  of  the  acid ;  the  new  bqdy 
vrhich  is  formed  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  acid  from  which 
it  is  obtained  that  acetone  does  to  acetic  acid. 

The  general  properties  of  this  class  of  compounds  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  description  of  acetone,  which  has  been  examined 
with  eaie. 
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{1259)  Acetone  (©gH^O,  or  C^Ufi^.  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  0792 ; 
of  vapour  2'cx>2;  Rel.  wt.  29;  Boiling  pL  133°  (56^0.). — When 
calcic  acetate  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  quicklime^  and  submitted 
to  distillation^  calcic  carbonate  is  formed^  whilst  the  residues 
from  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  coalesce,  and  a  volatile  inflam- 
mable liquid  passes  over,  to  which  the  formida  OjH^O  has  been 
assigned : — 

Cridc^trt..  ^  Aoeic-e. 


Ga  2  OgHgO,  =  eaeOj  +  GgH^O. 

When  the  vapours  of  acetic  acid  are  transmitted  through  a 
heated  porcelain  tube  they  are  resolved  into  acetone,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  water;  2G^liJd^=Q^^  +  TA^^-^Q^Jd'y  but  a 
better  mode  of  preparing  acetone  than  either  of  the  foregoing 
ones  consists  in  distilling  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  with  half 
its  weight  of  quicklime. 

Acetone  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  an  agreeable  ethereal 
odour,  and  a  pungent  taste.  When  heated  it  gives  off  an  in- 
flammable vapour,  which  burns  with  a  clear  white  flame.  When 
heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  at  a  moderate  temperature 
a  mixture  of  potassic  acetate  and  formiate,  with  liberation  of 
hydrogen : — 

Potaasio 
acetate. 


OgHjO  +  2  KHO  +  HjjO  =  KGjjHgO,  +  KOHO,  +  3  H,. 

At  a  higher  temperature  potassic  carbonate  and  marsh  gas  are 
the  result : — 

Acetone.  Potaasio  caxb.      Manh  gaa. 

GgH^e  +  2  KH0  =  K^  +  ^GH^. 

When  acetone  with  water  is  acted  upon  by  an  amalgam  of 
sodium,  it  combines  with  two  atoms  of  nascent  hydrogen, 
GjH jO  +  Hg  becoming  GjHgO,  which  is  FriedeFs  secondary  alcohol, 
G(GH3)jjH,HO  (p.  179),  isomeric  with  tritylic  alcohol. 

Gerhardt  and  Chancel  consider  acetone  as  a  species  of  aldehyd, 
in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  its  equivalent  of 
methyl : — * 


*  Some  doubt  still  exists  a^  to  the  tme  nature  of  the  ketones.  Kane  at  one 
time  regarded  acetone,  which  has  been  more  thoroughly  examined  than  any 
of  the  others,  as  a  sort  of  alcohol  (CsH|;0,HO;  C  =  6  and  0  =  8),  which  he 
terxtiedi  medtic  alcohol ;  it  is  metameric  with  allylio  alcohol.  By  distilling  it 
with  sulphuric  acid  he  obtained  a  compound  having  the  composition  C5H5O, 
which  oorresponds  to  the  ether  of  such  an  alcohol,  and  is  metameric  with  allylic 
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Etliylic  aldehyd,  ^gHjO,  H,  being  acetyl  hydride,  and 
Acetone^  being    O^HjO,  6Hj  or  acetyl  methylide. 

Acetone^  however^  does  not  admit  of  direct  oxidation  like  an 
aldehyde  and  this  is  a  weU-marked  difference  between  this  body 
and  the  aldehyds^  which  it  otherwise  so  mnch  resembles. 

The  ketones^  like  the  aldehyds^  have  the  power  of  forming 
crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  potassium  and 
sodium^  but  they  do  not  react  upon  aniline. 

Any  yiew  which  is  adopted  for  acetone  would  be  extended  to 
the  other  members  of  this  group^  which  are  all  homologous  with 
it;  thus: — 

Acetone    =  OgH^O,  or  OgHjO,  6Hg,   acetyl  methylide 
Propione  =  ©gHi^O,  „  ^jHjO,  ^jH^,  propionyl  ethylide 
Butyrone  =  O^Hi^O,  „  O^H^O,  GjH^,  butyryl  tritylide 
Yalerone  =  OgH^gO,  „  OjH^O,  ^^H^,  valeryl  tetrylide. 

The  experiments  of  Williamson  show  that  a  series  of  interme- 
diate double  or  mixed  ketones  may  be  formed  by  distilling  mix- 
tures of  eqtdvalent  quantities  of  the  homologous  salts  of  calcium ; 
for  example,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  valerate 
of  calcium  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  compound  O^H^jO 
(=e5Hge,eH3)  is  formed:— 

GddoMeUta.  Caleio  T«l«nte.  ValfliTl  metb  jHda.  Cddeevb. 

Freund  has  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  acetone  and  propione 
synthetically,  by  decomposing  acetyl  chloride  by  means  of  zinc- 
methyl  and  zinc-ethyl ;  thus : — 

Aoetjl  chloride.  Zino-methyL  Aoetone. 

'  j  eJH,e       zn   )        fe^e  ,  zn) 

M      Cl       +(eH,),J  "M   «H,    +C1,)' 

Limpricht,  in  pursuing  this  subject,  found  that  by  mixing 
calcic  formiate  In  equivalent  proportion  with  calcic  acetate, 
with  calcic  valerate,  with  calcic  oenanthylate,  or  with  calcic 
caprylate,  and  distilling, — the  corresponding  aldehyds,  viz.,  acetic, 


ether.  He  al&o  product  other  bodies  correBpondinf  to  iodide  and  chloride  of 
ethyl.  Acetone  formH  with  sulphuric  acid  a  douUe  acid  (a  HO,Cf H|0,S,Oe). 
But  this  sulpho-acid  is  dibasic,  unlike  the  true  vinic  acids ;  moreover,  aoetone 
cannot  be  recovered  from  it  when  it  is  decomposed  by  the  hydrated  alkalies ; 
whilst  all  the  true  alcohols  may  be  reproduced  irom  the  vinic  sulpho-acids  when 
they  are  decomposed  in  this  manner  by  the  alkalies ;  and  he  has  recently  published 
some  additional  experiments  upon  the  subject  (Journ,  Ckem,  Soc,,  i860.) 
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valeric^  oenanthylic  and  caprylic  aldehyds,  were  formed :  calcic 
formiate  when  distilled,  yielding  hydrogen  instead  of  methyl 
(6Hg),  as  in  Williamson's  experiment : — 

foSte.  Cddc  acetate.  AMehyd.  Cridcoerb. 

eazeHOj  +  elT^H^,  =  a^HAH^)  +  aeaeo,. 

The  following  results  obtained  by  Stsedeler  from  acetone  (Ann. 
de  Chimie,  III.  xlii.  !J26)  have  tended  to  confirm  these  views^ 
Chlorine  forms  with  acetone  various  substitution-products^  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  one  in  which  five  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  displaced  by  five  of  chlorine :  a  compound,  O3HCI5O,  analogous 
to  chloral  is  thus  formed;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  i'6  to  17,  it  is 
not  solidified  by  a  cold  of  —4°  (  —  20°  C),  and  it  boils  at  about 
374°  ('90  C.).  This  body  hasf  the  property  of  combining  with 
four  atoms  of  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  soluble  crystaUizable 
substance  analogous  to  hydrate  of  chloral. 

Acetone  when  saturated  with  gaseous  ammonia  yields  a  liquid 
which  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  cor- 
responding mixture  with  aldehyd.  If  this  acetonic  solution  of 
ammonia  be  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  it  is  spontaneously  trans- 
formed into  a  new  base,  acetonine  or  aceionia  (©^HjgNg) ;  and  the 
same  change  is  effected  more  rapidly  by  exposing  the  mixture  for 
some  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  to  a  heat  of  212^.  The  decomposi- 
tion by  which  it  is  formed  is  similar  to  that  by  which  benzoline 
is  produced  from  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (1387) : — 

Acetone.  Acetoma. 

J'^H^e  +  2H3N  =  e^i;^,  +  3H,e. 

Acetonia  is  a  colourless  alkaline  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  urinous 
odour  and  a  burning  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol^ 
and  ether.  Hydrochlorate  of  acetonia  forms  with  platinic  chlo- 
ride an  orange-yellow  crystalline  double  salt  [2  (O^H^gN^jHCl), 
PtClJ.  The  acid  oxalate  (e^^H^gNj^H^ej^e^HgO)  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  readily  from  this  solution. 

Acetone  may  also  be  made  to  fiimish  an  acid  homologous  with 
the  lactic.  This  compound,  termed  acetonic  add  (HO^H^Oj) 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  following  reaction 
occurs : — 

Aoetone.  ^J^l!^*  Aoetonio  acid. 


e^H^e  +  HeN  +  2  h^o  +  hci  =  He.H^o,  +  h^nq. 
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Acetonie  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms ;  it  has  a  sour  taste^  and  is 
freely  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  forms  crystal- 
lizable  salts :  zincic  aceionate  (ZnaG^H^O^jaHgO)  is  very  sparingly 
soluble.     The  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  attempt  to  procure  a  base  homologous  with  glycocine  and 
alanine,  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  upon  acetone,  was 
nnsuccessful. 

It  is  probable  that  each  of  the  other  ketones  would  yield 
compounds  analogous  to  those  which  Stsedeler  has  procured  from 
acetone.  Each  of  the  ketones  is  metameric  with  a  corresponding 
term  in  the  series  of  true  aldehyds ;  for  example  : — 

Acetone     =      ^s^e  ^      ^      Propionic  aldehyd. 
Propione    =      OgHj^O     =      Valeric  aldehyd. 
Butyrone   =      G^Hj^O     =      (Enanthylic  aldehyd. 

By  careful  oxidation,  Stsedeler  succeeded  in  converting  acetone 
into  propionic  acid. 

The  formation  of  ketones  has  also  been  observed  in  the  case 
of  several  monobasic  acids  which  do  not  belong  to  the  series  of 
the  fatty  acids.  Benzoic  acid,  for  example,  is  decomposed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Caloio  bensoftte.  BenzoiM. 


The  products  of  the  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of  the 
dibasic  acids,  such  as  the  suberic  acid,  do  not  fall  strictly  into  the 
class  of  ketones.  The  substance  termed  suberoTie,  for  instance, 
consists  of  6gHj^O,  instead  O^HjgO. 

It  will  be  useful  here,  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  series  of  acids  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  aldehyds, 
to  consider  briefly  the  general  properties  of  the  organic  acids,  as^a 
class,  and  some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  derivatives  from 
them. 

§  IL   Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Organic  Acids. 

(1260)  The  Organic  Acids  constitute  an  extremely  numerous 
and  important  class  of  compounds ;  but  many  of  them  are  so  in- 
timately related  to  a  large  number  of  other  well-defined  natural 
groups,  that  it  would  be  far  from  advantageous  to  detach  each 
acid  from  the  group  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  for  the  sake  of 
describing  it  with  other  bodies  to  which,  often,  it  may  bear  little 
resemblance  save  in  the  circumstance  that,  like  them,  it  possesses 
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the  power  of  forming  salts  with  bases.  Accordingly,  some  of 
these  bodies  have  ab*eadj  been  described  in  the  previous  sections, 
where  they  seemed  to  be  naturally  connected  with  the  compounds 
under  examination ;  and  although  it  will  be  convenient  to  associate 
together  certain  of  the  acids  in  the  present  chapter,  the  consider- 
ation of  others  will  be  postponed  until  the  substances  to  which 
they  are  most  nearly  allied  pass  under  review. 

At  present  no  organic  alkali  is  known  into  the  composition 
of  which  nitrogen  does  not  enter ;  so  that  if  it  be  ascertained  that 
nitrogen  is  absent  from  any  particular  compound,  it  may  at  once 
be  concluded  that  the  body  in  question  cannot  belong  to  the 
class  of  organic  bases  ;  but  there  is  no  elementary  substance  with 
the  presence  of  which  the  acid  character  can  be  thus  specifically 
connected :  and  no  general  law  of  composition  has  hitherto  been 
arrived  at,  by  which  it  is  rendered  possible  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  empirical  formula  of  a  substance  to  predict  that  it  will  or  will 
not  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid. 

(1261)  Monobasic  and  Polybasic  Acids, — The  organic  acids 
may  be  subdivided  into  monobasic^  dibasic,  tribasic,  or  polybasic, 
according  as  they  contain  one,  two,  three  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  susceptible  of  displacement  (554).  The  important 
group  derived  from  the  monobasic  alcohols  by  oxidation,  furnishes 
a  good  illustration  of  the  monobasic  acids;  whilst  some  of  the 
more  important  and  widely  diflPiised  vegetable  acids,  such  as  the 
citric,  the  tartaric,  and  the  malic,  afford  examples  of  the  polybasic 
class,  and  have  been  traced  to  the  polybasic  alcohols. 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  connexion  of 
several  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  acids,  and  of  their  relation 
to  the  alcohol  groups  : — 

Aoros. 

•  ALCOHOLS. 


Mooobasio. 


Dibasic. 


TribMiG. 


Monatomic 

"•l-|e 

«-|^.«je 

Wood  spirit. 

Fonnio. 

/ * \ 

(«) 

Sib  jlio  aloobol. 

Acatie. 

hS«     W 

TritjrUo  aloobol. 

Fropionio. 

4 

t * . 

(3) 

e.H,  e 

e.H.ej^ 
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MonobMio. 


DibMio. 


TribMie. 


Duitomic 

^•nr  ^. 

H, 

^•^-•^«  ©, 

VIJOOL 

OljooUe. 
LMtie. 

Oxali*. 

«) 

M»biiio[F] 
Saooiaio. 

5    «.    (3) 

'•If  •• . 

Aoetonio. 

(4) 

"'2:^^. 

Trutomic. 

6«Hi«i-i    ill 
H.         ». 

e,H,».^e  ^^ 

6«H*^e,  ^^ 

5    ®«   (3) 

OtraetiB. 

vlyMno. 

Twtronio  [P] 
IMio. 

(4) 

®4|A  e. 

XMntomio. 

e.H^ej^^ 

^"h**^^*  e. 

^wHfw-eOg )  0 

Erythrito. 
/ * . 

Tarterio. 

5    ^«   <♦> 
(6) 

e,HA  e. 

OHri.[f] 

HoxAtomio. 

®«^^je. 

e.w.j^^ 

e,H»»-ioe,|^^ 

BCraniteCP] 

Saoobvlo. 

Sh.  («) 

^.H A 1  ^^ 

Many  attempts  have  been  made^  without  success^  to  account 
for  the  polybasic  or  monobasic  character  of  the  acids  firom  their 
composition.     Kekul^  has  offered  the  following  ingenious  sug- 
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gestions  upon  this  subject.    According  to  this  chemist^ — i .  Bodies^ 

whether  monatomic  or  polyatomic^  which  are  formed  upon  the  type 

H") 
of  water — i.e.  which  are  of  the  form  *  Tjf  ^*  which  contain  only 

carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  radicle  that  displaces  the  typical 
hydrogen  in  the  molecule^  belong  to  the  class  of  alcohols;  as  for 
example : — 

Alooliol.  Oljool.  GAyoaAn, 


HP'  H,     r'    '  H, 


% 


2.  Those  bodies  which^  in  addition  to  carbon^  or  to  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  contain  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  displacing  radicle, 
constitute  well  defined  monobasic^  acids ;  for  example : — 

AMtio  Mid.  lAotio  Mid.  aiyoariiD  Mid. 

Wj^    ;      '^>.    :     ^> 

They  allow  one  atom  only  of  the  typical  hydrogen  in  the  molecule 
to  be  displaced  readily  by  a  metal. 

3.  Those  compounds  which  contain  2  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
displacing  radicle,  constitute  dibasic  adds,  whether  they  contain  2, 
3,  or  4  atoms  of  oxygen  external  to  the  radicle ;  as  for  example : — 

Baednio  Mid.  If  alio  Mid.  Tartaiie  Mid. 


e,. 


The  basicity  of  the  acid,  therefore,  upon  this  view,  depends^ 
not  upon  the  molecular  type  of  the  compound, — ^for  in  the 
case  of  the  three  acids  last  cited  the  first  is  diatomic,  the  second 
triatomic,  and  the  third  tetratomic, — ^but  on  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  radicle. 

{1262)  Simple f  and  Compound  or  Colligated  Acids. — ^The  organic 
acids  may  fiirther  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  classes : — 

a.  Hydrated  oxides  of  organic  radicles^  and  acids  derived  from 
them  by  substitution. 

b.  Compound  or  colligated  acids. 

(a)  Hydrated  Oxides  of  Organic  Radicks. — ^Examples  of  this 


*  It  18  obvious  that  this  statement  is  not  universally  true.  Carbonic  acid, 
which  in  combination  with  potassium  may  be  represented  as  ^  [  O^,  is  mani- 
festly dibasic,  though  it  ought  to  be  monobasic  by  the  foregoing  r|Ue. 
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class  occur  in  cyanic  acid  [H(€N)0]  and  in  the  series  of  volatile 
fatty  acids  (i274)>  the  first  member  of  which  is  formic  acid 
(HOHOg),  the  last  as  yet  discovered  is  the  melissic  (HOj^Hg^Og). 
The  fatty  acids  may  be  viewed  as  hydrated  oxides  of  a  compound 
radicle  of  the  form  (0,Hj^_iO) ;  the  radicle  of  formic  acid  being 
OHO^  that  of  acetic  acid  G^H^O,  and  so  on.  Another  group 
which  falls  under  this  subdivision  is  that  represented  by  the 
general  formula  [H(0,Hg^O)0],  which  has  been  charac- 
terized as  the  group  of  aromatic  acids^  and  of  which  benzoic  acid 
is  the  type.  • 

{b)  Compound  Acids.-^TheBe  acids  consist  of  an  organic  com- 
pound, which  may  be  either  acid  or  neutral  in  character,  united 
-with  an  add  either  of  inorganic  or  organic  origin,  the  properties 
of  which  are  modified.  These  compound  acids  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  groups,  in  the  first  of  which  the  saturating  power  of  the 
combining  acid  is  not  aflected,  while  in  the  second  it  is  more  or 
less  diminished. 

I.  Compound  Acidi  in  which  the  Capacity  of  Saturation  of  the 
Components  is  unchanged. — An  excellent  instance  of  this  class  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  formobenzoylic  acid  (H6HO3,  O^HjO). 
This  compound  consists  of  a  combination  of  formic  acid  with  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds;  the  new  acid  thus  formed  possesses  a 
saturating  power  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  formic 
acid  which  it  contains.  Acetonic  acid  (H6H02,08H^O)  is  another 
example  of  the  same  kind,  consisting  of  formic  acid  united  with 
acetone  as  its  colHgate,  or  associated  organic  compound. 

a.  Compound  Acids  of  diminished  Basic  Power — Sulpho-adds. — 
Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  colligated  sulphuric 
acids,  such  as  the  ethylsulphuric  (HOgHgSOJ,  and  glycerisulphuric 
acid  (H6,HyO,S0g) ;  in  these  cases  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
organic  group  in  entering  into  combination,  part  with  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  water;  the  loss  of  basic  power  in  most  in- 
stances corresponding  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which 
are  displaced  from  the  sulphuric  acid  when  the  latter  is  estimated 
in  the  form  of  the  normal  acid  H^SO^. 

The  formation  of  the  vinic  acids  from  the  alcohols  (1134 
et  seq.)j  shows  one  mode  in  which  these  bodies  are  produced,  but 
this  series  of  compounds  constitutes  but  a  single  subdivision  of 
the  colligated  sulpho-acids,  which  jec^nt  researches  have  proved 
to  be  very  numerous. 

(i.)  When  sulphuric  anhydricte  is  bi^ought  into  contact  with 
one  of  the  normal  monobasic  organic  acids,  whilst  the  mixture  is 
kept  cool  artificially,  each   molecule    (SO3)    of  the   anhydride 
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generally  combines  witb  one  molecule  of  the  organic  acid,  and 
a  dibasic  acid  is  the  result.     For  example : — 

Ao«tio  Mid.  Aoeto-anlphnrio  Mid. 

The  following  acids  belong  to  this  class  : — 

Aceto-sulphuric  acid HgGgHgSOg 

Propio-sulphuric  acid      ....  HjOjH^SOj 

Bjatyro-sulphuric  acid     ....  HjO^H^SOj 

Benzo-sulphuric  acid HgO^H^SOg 

The  same  compounds  may  be  formed  by  heating  the  amides 
or  nitriles  of  the  series  with  fuming  sulphuric  add.  Thus^ 
propionitrile  yields  propiosulphuric  acid : — 

Propionitrfle.  Propiomlpborio  aeid.     Solphsteof  amiiioiiliiiii. 

aejHgN  f  2H,e  +  3H3SO,  ='^H^^H^5  +  (H^nJ^SO^; 

and  butyramide  by  similar  treatment  furnishes  butyrosulphuric 
acid: — 

BntynaiidA.  BatjTO-flolphario  Mid.    Sidphtteofumnooiiiiiu 

(2.)  But  if  the  mixture  be  heated,  in  addition  to  these  sulpho- 
acids,  a  second  series  of  acids  is  formed,  termed  by  Hofmann  and 
Buckton  {Phil.  Trans,,  1856)  disulpho-acids.  The  reaction  which 
occurs  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  and 
a  compound  is  produced  which  belongs  to  the  series  immediately 
below  that  of  the  nitrile  acted  upon ;  for  example  : — 

AoetoDitrile.  Disalpbometiiolio  aoid. 

PropioDitrile.  Disiilph«tlioUo  aeid. 

2  e,H,N  +  5H^e4  =  2  H,e,H49,e,  +  2  ee,  +  (R;s)fie^, 

In  this  manner  they  obtained  the  first  four  terms  of  the  following 
series;  and  by  treating  aniline  in  a  similar  manner  they  also 
obtained  a  disulpho-acid  from  it.  The  first  compound  upon  this 
list  is  identical  with  Liebig^s  tnethionic  acid;  the  disidpho- 
naphthalic  acid  was  discovered  previously  by  Berzelius : — 

Disulphometholic  acid  •  .  U^G  H^SjO^  or  6  H^  a  SO, 

Disulphetholic  acid     .  .  .  HgOjII^Sje^  or  G^U^  2  SO, 

Disulphotritolic  acid   .  .  .  U^G^U^S^B^  or  O^U^  2  SO, 

DisulphobenzoUc  acid  .  .  HjG^H^SgO^,  or  6^11^  2  SO, 
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Disulphonaphthalic  acid     .  U^Q^qE^S^B^  or  6,(jHg  2  SO3 
Disulphanilic  acid    .     .     .  HgegHgNSgO^,  or  e^H^N  2  SO3. 

Irrespective  of  any  theoretical  view  of  the  molecular  compo- 
sition of  the  first  four  of  these  bodies^  it  is  clear  that  they 
contain  the  elements  of  i  molecule  of  a  hydrocarbon  corresponding 
to  marsh  gas^  with  2  of  siQphuric  anhydride  (SO3) ;  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  second  series  of  formulae  contained  in  the  table. 

(3.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility" of  forming  a 
monobasic  series  of  sulpho-acids  corresponding  to  these^  in  which 
the  hydrocarbon  has  been  acted  upon  by  i  instead  of  by  2 
molecules  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  These  compounds  would  have- 
the  following  composition ;  but  at  present  Only  two  of  them, — 
viz.^  sulphobenzolic  and  sulphanilic  acid,  have  actually  been 
obtained : — 


Sulphometholic  add 
Sulphetholic  acid . 
Sulphotritolic  acid 
Sulphobenzolic  acid 
Sulphanilic  acid  . 


HG  HgSOg,  or  6  H^SOj 
HOjHgSOg,  or  02HgS03 

.  HOgHySOj,  or  OjHgSOj 
HOgHjSOg,  or  OgHgSOg 

.  He.H.NSOj,  or  e.H^NSO,. 

(4.)  Certain  of  these  sulpho-acids  may  be  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  upon  the  hydrocarbons  : — 
For  example,  when  defiant  gas  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
anhydride,  it  forms  a  compound  which  Magnus  termed  mlphate 
of  carbyle  (1J37)  ;  this  body,  when  treated  with  water,  forms 
ethionic  or  disulphethylic  acid.  This  body  is  one  of  the  terms  of 
a  new  series  of  disulpho-acids,  which  might  probably  be  formed 
by  submitting  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  olefiant  gas,  to 
similar  treatment. 

(5.)  The  ordinary  vinic  acids  (1134)  constitute  the  series  o* 
sulpho-acids  produced  by  the  reaction  of  i  molecule  (SOj)  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  upon  the  alcohol,  whilst  ethionic  acid  is  one 
of  the  corresponding  disulpho-acids  produced  by  the  action  of  2 
molecules  of  sulphuric  anhydride  upon  each  molecule  of  the 
alcohol.  Thus  it  appears  that  each  alcohol  may  be  made  to 
furnish  at  least  4  difierent  sulpho-acids,  two  of  which  are  mono- 
basic and  two  dibaflic ;  typified  by  the  following  acids  of  the 
ethylic  series : — 

SulphethoUc  acid H  e^H^S  O, 

Disulphetholic  acid HjGjH^SgO^ 

Sulphethylic  acid HegH^SO^ 

Ethionic  (disulphethylic)  acid  .     .  HjG^H^SgOy 
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Hofmann  and  Buckton  conclude^  as  the  general  result  of 
their  investigation  of  the  sidpho-adds  {Proceed.  Ray.  8oc.  viii. 
165) — That  all  organic  molecnles^  particularly  in  the  nascent 
state^  appear  to  be  capable  of  assimilating  the  elements  either 
of  1  or  of  ij  molecules  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  The  formation 
of  the  two  groups  of  acids  which  are  thus  produced,  presents  a 
great  analogy  with  the  production  of  the  nitro-substitutes 
generated  under  the  influence  of  nitric  acid.  All  these  com- 
pounds are  generated  with  the  elimination  of  water.*  In  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  add  upon  benzol,  for  instance^ 
we  have : — 

BenxoL  Vitrio.  KitrobensoU 

€jir+    nm,=  e,H,Ne,   +   H,ej 

Dinitrobeo^]. 

e,H,  +  a  HNO,  =  'ejHAeJ  +  a  H,e ; 

Snlpfaorio.       Biilpbo-beni(4io  MSid. 
IHaiilpbo-beniolio  aoid. 

e.H,  +  a  H,Se,  =  'H,e,H,S,e,  +  a  H,0. 

The  actign  of  nitric  acid  upon  organic  bodies  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  production  of  nitro-compounds  corresponding  to 
nitro-benzol  and  dinitro-benzol ;  frequently  additional  substitutes 
are  formed,  with  elimination  of  3,  4,  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases^ 
even  of  5  atoms  of  water.  Hitherto,  however,  no  substances  have 
been  observed  in  which  the  assimilation  of  sulphuric  add  has  gone 
further  than  in  the  disulpho-acids. 

NiirO' acids. — When  nitric  acid  unites  with  an  organic  add, 
the  compound  which  is  formed  is  generally  one  which  is  the 
result  of  a  simple  process  of  substitution.  The  change  is  accom* 
panied  by  the  separation  of  water :  no  apparent  decomposition 
occurs  in  these  cases,  but  the  saturating  power  of  the  new  add  is 
liot  increased  by  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  which  have  entered  into 
its  composition.  The  nitric  acid  in  reality  has  been  partially 
deoxidized ;  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  removed  from  the 
organic  acid,  and  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  an  atom  of 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NOJ.     For  example,  when  benzoic  add  is 


*  This  refers,  however,  to  ike  case  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  reaction 
taken  place  between  oil  of  vitriol  or  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  the  organic  com- 
pound, and  not  when  the  anhydride  is '  used ;  as  the  equations  which  follow 
2iufficiently.show. 
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acted  upon  by  nitric  acid^  the  change  which  occurs  is  the 
following : —  « 

BqaoioacUL  NitrolMoioio  add. 

iie^u\{K)e]  +  HNO,  =  neJii^fN^,  +  H,e. 

Many  of  the  nitro-acids  obtained  in  this  maimer  are  yellow,  and 
yield  salts  which  have  a  yellow  colour ;  these  salts  generally  fase, 
and  often  detonate^  when  they  are  exposed  to  heat ;  and  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  they  emit 
red  nitrous  fumes.  A  few  of  the  best  known  of  these  compounds 
are  enumerated  below : — 

Dinitrophenic  acid    ....  HGgH3(NOg)jO 

Trinitrophenic  (carbazotic)  .     .  H0jHg(N0jj),0 

Nitrobenzoic He^H  JNOJ  O, 

Dinitrobenzoic He7H8(Nej)30g 

Nitrodnnamic HG^H/(Ne5^  O, 

Nitrosalicylic He^H^CNOj^  O, 

Nitranisic .  HGgH^^Ne,)  O, 

(1^63)  Actum  of  Heat  upon  the  Organic  Acids. — ^A  large 
number  of  the  normal  monobasic  vegetable  acids,  which  contain 
2  or  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  may  be  volatilized  without  decomposition ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  more  complicated  polybasic  organic 
acids  are  decomposed  by  the  application  of  heat.  Many  of  them 
give  rise  to  acids  of  simpler  composition,  which  are  formed  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water ;  or  by  the  removal  of  the 
elements  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  or  by  the  loss  of  both  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  Several  of* these  new  acids  are  volatile; 
others  undergo  complete  decomposition  if  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  at  which  they  were  formed. 

For  example,  citric  acid,  by  losing  the  elements  of  water, 
funushes  aconitic  add : — 

Oitrieidd.  AoooltioMld. 

and  at  a  higher  temperature  aconitic  acid  loses  carbonic  anhy- 
dride : — 

Aoonitic  acid.  ItMonio  add. 

. ' .  ^ ' . 

The  action  of  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  upon  tartaric 
add  is  remarkable.  This  add  undergoes  two  different  stages  of 
dehydration,  and  then  loses  carbonic  anhydride  in  the  maimer 
shown  in  the  subjoined  equations  : — 
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Tartaric  acid. 

= 

Tartrelio  add. 

(1) 

aH^e^H^O, 

(H,e,H,e^e,H,05)  +  h.O; 

Tartrdioaeid. 

— ^ 

Tartaric  anhydride. 

(a) 

HjO^H^O^pO^H^Og 

ae.H.e^        +  H,e; 

Tartaria  anhydride. 

^ 

Fyrnricacid. 

(3) 

2  ©iH^e^ 

H,e,Hee,           +2  60,; 

Pyrotartario  acid. 

(4)  HgO^HjOj  =s  HgOgHgO^  +  6O3. 

Again,  maKc  acid,  by  the  loss  of  water,  yields  fumaric  (para- 
malaeic)  acid : — 

Malic  acid.  Fumaric  add. 

HgG^H^Oj     =     HjjG^HjjO^        +     H3O; 

and  fumaric  acid  by  sublimation  is  converted  into  its   isomeride, 
malteic  acid. 

In  like  manner,  gallic  acid  by  the  loss  of  i  atom  of  carbonic 
anhydride  yields  pyrogallin ;  and  pyrogallin  in  its  turn,  by  the 
loss  of  I  atom  of  water,  furnishes  metagallin  (1334) : — 

Gallic  add.  Pyropdlin. 

HgOyHjOg     =     G^HjOj  +     ^^if 

PjTOgaUin.  .     MetagaOia. 

Eesults  closely  analogous  are  afforded  by  the  decomposition 
of  meconic  acid :  a  solution  of  which,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  boiling  water,  is  converted  into  comenic  acid  by 
the  loss  of  I  atom  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  and  comenic  acid  itself 
if  subjected  to  distillation  loses  an  atom  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  furnishes  another  distinct  volatile  acid,  the  pyromeconic  : — 

Meconic  add.  Comenic  add. 


HjOyHOy      =     HjjO^HgOg  +     6O3; 

Comenic  add.  Pyromeconic  add. 

HgOgHjOg     =     HOgHjOj  4-     GB^* 

(i  264)  Effects  of  Chlorine  and  other  Halogens  upon  the  Acids. — 
Chlorine  generally  acts  upon  the  monobasic  acids  simply  by^  dis- 
placing hydrogen,  thus  producing  a  body  of  the  same  chemical 
type  as  the  original  acid,  and  containing  the  same  number  of 
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elements  similarly  arranged.  In  the  radicle  of  acetic  acid^  for 
instance^  the  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  3  of 
chlorine;  and  trichloracetic  acid^  which  is  analogous  to  the 
original  acetic  acid,  is  produced;  HOgHgOj  +  3  Clj=H62Cl30j| 
+  3  HCl.  By  a  substitution  of  a  similar  kind,  benzoic  acid 
(HO^HgOj)  yields  chlorobenzoic  acid,  (He^H^Cie,).  In  other 
instances,  especially  in  the  more  complex  acids,  the  original  group 
of  elements  is  broken  up  into  two  or  more  groups  of  simple  con- 
stitution. For  example,  citric  acid  (H^G^R^Bj),  when  treated  with 
chlorine,  yields  a  neutral  chlorinated  body  (OgClijOj),  besides  other 
products.  The  action  of  bromine  and  of  iodine  is  analogous  to 
that  of  chlorine,  but  with  differences  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
feebler  character  of  their  attractions.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen  may 
also  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom ; 
but  in  this  case  the  acid  character  of  the  nitric  acid  whence  the 
peroxide  was  derived  entirely  disappears. 

It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  the  organic  acids  have  a 
composition  identical  with  that  of  anhydrous  glucose,  if  the 
ultimate  analysis  only  be  considered;  thus  furnishing  additional 
evidence  that  chemical  character  depends  quite  as  much  upon 
the  mode  of  arrangement  among  the  elements  as  upon  the 
nature  of  those  elements  themselves  : — 

3  Ate.  Ac«tio  aoid.       2  Ata.  Laotio  ftcid.       i  At.  GIqcom. 

3  HOjHgOj  =  2  HGjHjOj  =  O^Hj^O^. 

Many  of  the  acids  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  exactly  the 
proportions  required  to  form  water :  such,  for  example,  as  the 
lactic,  the  acetic,  the  quinic,  the  pyrotartaric,  and  some  others. 

(1265)  Combined  Action  of  Heat  and  Bases  on  the  Acids. — 
Many  of  the  oi^anic  acids  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  are 
decomposed  by  it  into  salts  of  acetic  and  oxalic  acid,  with 
separation  of  water,  and  sometimes  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ; 
for  example : — 

M alio  add.  Potaatio  oxalate.    Potanio  aoetaU. 


Hje^H^O^  +  3  KHO  =  K,eje^  +  KejHjOj  +  a  H,e  +  H,; 

ICoeio  arid.  IPotaasto  oxalate.    Potaaaio  aoetate. 

h]GjH^+  4KH0  =  k,e,o,  +  oKe^ii^  +  4H,e. 

When  the  salts  of  any  of  the  monobasic  acids,  which  in  their 
state  of  normal  hydrates  contain  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  are  distilled 
with  hydrate  of  baryta,  they  undergo  a  peciQiar  decomposition ; 
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baric  carbonate  is  formed^  and  a  hydro-carbon^  tbe  bydride  of  the 
alcohol  radicle  of  the  next  inferior  term  of  the  series^  is  given  off ; 
for  example : — 

Sodio  MMUto.  M  anh  gaa.  Bwie  oarb. 

aNae,H,e,  +  Hj0,Bae  =  a6H^  +  Najee,  +  BaeOj; 

Caloio  benioftta.  BenioL 

Ga  ae^H^e,  +  HgO,Bae  =  2e.He+  ©aeO,    +  BaOO,. 

In  this  manner  the  salts  of  the  following  acids  may  be  decom- 
posed : — 

Toluic  acid  .  •  HOgH^O,,  yielding  toluol  •  .  GyHg 
Cinnamic  acid  .  HG^H^O^,  „  cinnamol  .  GgHg 
Cuminic  add    .     HGiqHjjO^    „         cumol    .     .     €gH^. 

When  the  salts  of  acids^  which  in  the  state  of  normal  hydrates 
contain  3  atoms  of  oxygen^  are  similarly  treated,  oxidized  com- 
pounds are  obtained,  and  a  carbonate  of  the  metal  remains  in  the 
retort,  as  in  the  former  case : — 

Sodio  aaiwto.  AnisoL 

^NaegHyOj  +  HjO^aO  =  ae^HgO  +  NajjOOg  +  BaeO,; 

CaJoio  laliojUte.  PhenoL 

X ^ .  . ' s 

eaae^HgOj  +  HgOjBaO  =  ae^H^e  +  GaeOj  +  BaeOj. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  ketones,  which  are 
the  residt  of  submitting  the  calcium  or  barium  salt  of  any  of  the 
volatile  acids  (the  normal  hydrates  of  which  contain  2  atoms  of 
oxygen)  to  dry  distillation  (izj8). 


a.  Oxychloridea  of  the  Acids  or  Chlorides  of  the  Acid  Radicles. 

{1266)  Chlorides  of  the  Radicles  of  the  Monobasic  Acids. — 
The  acids  of  the  lower  members  of  the  series  HG^Hj^^jOj, 
can  readily  be  made  to  fornish  volatile  compounds  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydroxyl  (HO),  as  contained  in  the  normal  acid,  has 
its  place  supplied  by  chlorine.  With  afcetic  acid  [(GgHjO)!!©] 
acetyl  chloride  may  be  obtained,  consisting  of  OgHgOCl.  In 
preparing  these  compounds  Oerhardt  {Ann.  de  Chimiey  HI. 
xxxvii.  285)  heats  together  a  mixture  of  i  atom  of  the  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus  (phosphoryl  chloride,  POClj ;  460),  with  3  atoms 
of  the  anhydrous  potassium  or  sodium  salt  of  the  acid.  For 
instance : — 
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86S 


Sodifl  bntTnte. 


Omhior. 
pDMph. 


pho»ph«ta. 


Bat] 
ehloi 


3  Nace.H^oje  +  peci3  =  Na,Pe,  +  3  e,H,oci. 

In  HGme  cases  it  is  more  adyantageous  to  nux  phosphorous  tri- 
chloride with  the  normal  acid,  in  the  prop(»rtion  of  2  atoms  of 
the  acid  to  1  atom  of  the  trichloride.  In  the  case  in  which 
acetic  acid  is  employed^  the  reaction  is  as  follows : — 


Aoetioadd. 


Acetyl  obloride. 


2  K{e^ii^B)e  +  PCI,  =  HPOj  +  Ha  +  2  e^HjOci; 

and  on  distilling  the  mixture,  the  new  compound  passes  over, 
whilst  phosphorous  acid  remains  in  the  retort.  By  these  methods 
the  following  oxychlorides  have  been  prepared : —  • 


Ozjchloridai. 

VotmaOm, 

lCal.-LU 

BoOiiig  Point. 

Rel.  Wt. 

•P. 

«c. 

liquid. 

Tftpoor. 

Acetyl  chloride    .    •    . 
Propionic  „        ... 
Butyryl     „        ... 
Valeryl      ,.        ... 
Pelargonyl,,        .    .    . 

OjH{  OCl 
0^x1*  OC/l 

e,H,eci 

t7|D.jjrOv/l 

176 
803 

95 
"5 

320 

1135 
1005 

3-87 

39'a 

One  molecule  of  each  of  these  bodies  yields  two  volumes  of 
vapour.  The  vapour  of  these  compounds  is  extremely  irritating 
to  the  lungs,  and  their  manipulation  consequently  demands  great 
care,  otherwise  the  health  of  the  operator  would  be  seriously  en- 
dangered. Water  immediately  decomposes  these  oxychlorides 
into  the  normal  acid  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  action  of 
a  few  drops  of  water  upon  acetyl  chloride  is  so  violent  as  to 
amount  to  an  explosion;  €3113001  + HgO  becoming  H63H3O3  + 
HCl.  When  they  are  mixed  with  an  alcohol,  they  fiimish  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  a  compound  ether  of  the  acid  to  which  they 
correspond;  valeryl-chloride,  GJI^BCI  +  {G^K^)IIB,  becoming 
valeric  ether  (63115)6511^0,+ HCl.  With  ammonia  they  react 
violently,  producing  an  amide,  and  ammonium  chloride : — 

Benxojl  chloride. 


2  H3N  +  e^HgOa  =  H.NCl  +  eyHjOHaN. 

Oxychlorides  corresponding  to  the  foregoing  compounds  may 
also  be  obtained  with  the  aromatic  acids,  such  as  the  benzoic, 
toluic,  cinnamic^  and  cuminic  acids : — 
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Fomralt. 

MoL,IJJ 

BoUing  Point. 
«» P.          «»  0. 

Specific  OnTitj. 
Liquid.   Yapoor. 

Benzoyl  chloride    .... 
Toluyl         „          .... 
Cinnamyl     „          .... 
Cuminyl      ,,          .... 
Anisyl         „         .... 

e-H,eci 
egH.eci 
e,Hyeci 

OiqHii0  Cl 

egHyOjCi 

419 
502 

495 
504 

196 

261 

257 
262 

1-25 

II75 
1-207 
1*070 
I'20I 

4987 

(CahoTiTs,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxiii.  337.) 

These  oxychlorides,  though  unimportant  in  themselves,  have 
in  the  hands  of  Gerhardt  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  general  method 
of  procuring  the  anhydrides  of  the  acids  from  which  they  are 
derived  (ia68). 

If  oxybromide  of  phosphorus  (phosphoryl  bromide,  POBrg) 
be  used  instead  of  oxychloride  for  decomposing  the  salt  of  the 
organic  acid,  oxybromides  of  corresponding  composition  may  be 
procured. 

(1267)  Oxychhrides  of  tike  dibasic  adds,  such  as  succinyl 
chloride  (©^H^OgCy  and  citraconyl  chloride  (GgH^OgClg),  may 
also  be  procured;  but  it  is  best  in  these  cases  to  act  upon 
the  anhydrides  of  these  acids  with  phosphoric  pentachloride : 
they  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  with  diflBculty,  since  they 
are  generally  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  their  point  of 
volatilization. 


b.  The  Anhydrides,  or  Anhydrous  Acids. 

(1268)  The  oxychlorides  of  the  monobasic  acids  may  be  em- 
ployed to  furnish  the  anhydrides  of  their  respective  acids,  by 
causing  an  atom  of  the  oxychloride  to  decompose  an  atom  of 
the  dry  potassium  or  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  to  which  it 
corresponds.  For  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride, an  equivalent  of  acetyl  chloride  is  treated  with  an  equiva- 
lent of  anhydrous  potassic  acetate,  when  the  following  reaction 
occurs: — 


Acetyl  chloride.     Potaasic  acetateL 


Acetic  anbydnde. 


ejHjOci  +  KGgHjOj.  =  KQ  +  G,H3e,e3H3e3. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  isolate  the  oxychloride  in  order  to  procure 
the  anhydride  of  the  acid,  for  if  one  atom  of  phosphoryl  chlo- 
ride be  made  to  act  upon  six  atoms  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
instead  of  upon  three  atoms,  as  would  be  required  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  oxychloride  of  the  organic  acid,  a  compound  reac- 
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tion  occurs.  The  oxychloride  of  the  acid  is  first  formed^  and  this 
body  in  the  moment  of  its  formation  reacts  upon  the  excess  of 
the  salt  employed,  and  the  anhydride  is  at  once  liberated.  For 
example,  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  anhydride^  these  two  stages 
would  be  thus  indicated : — 


Phosplioryl  chloride.       Potaasio  soeUte. 


Aoetjl  ohlorid^ 


PotiMBio  aoeUte. 


Aoetj]  ehloride. 

3e,H,eci; 

Acetio  anhydride. 


(a)  3e,H,eci  +  3  Ke,H,e,  =  skq  +  3(e,H,e,e,HA). 

Or  the  whole  may  be  comprehended  in  a  single  equation  such 
as  the  following,  which  represents  the  preparation  of  valeric 
anhydride : — 

FtotMaio  Tilerate.  Yalerio  anhTdride. 


Phoaphoryl 
chloride. 


peci,  +  6  Ke,H,o,  =  K3P0,  +  3  Kci  =  3(^6HAe,H,e,). 

Gerhardt  and  Chiozza  have  thus  obtained,  amongst  others,  the 
anhydrides  of  the  following  acids : — 


AwtUmAmA^ 

Formula. 

Boiling  Point. 

Sp.  Gnrity. 

BeLWt. 

*»P. 

«»0. 

Liqaid. 

Vapour. 

Acetic  .    .    . 
Butyric    .    , 
Valeric     . 
Caproic     . 
(Enanthylic  , 

(e,H3e,t',H,o,) 

(€'jH„6,6,K„Oj) 

280 
374 
419 

536 

138 

190 

ai5 
380 

ro73 

0-978 
0934 

0*93 

3-47 
5-36 
033 

51 
79 
93 

These  anhydrides  assume  the  form  of  neutral  oily  bodies,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  which  by  contact  with  this  liquid 
slowly  combine  with  it  and  are  gradually  converted  into  the  cor- 
responding normal  acids.  They  are  susceptible  of  volatilization 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  They  possess,  in  many  cases, 
an  odour  distinct  from  that  of  the  acids  to  which  they  give  rise. 
In  entering  into  combination  with  ammonia,  they  form  an  atom 
of  the  amide  (1341)  cmd  one  atom  of  the  normal  ammonium  salt 
of  the  acid ;  as  for  example : — 


BenK^  anhydrideii 


Ammonium  benioata.      Benaamide. 


e+    H 

H 


•N. 
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But  the  mode  in  which  these  compounds  are  formed  is  of 
greater  interest  to  chemical  theory  than  the  mere  fact  of  their 
existence.  They  are  formed^  it  will  be  observed^  not  by  the  ab- 
straction of  water  from  the  normal  acids^  nor  by  the  removal  of  a 
metallic  oxide  from  one  of  the  salts  of  the  acid^  but  by  a  true 
process  of  substitution^  so  that  the  anhydrides  of  these  monobasic 
acids  cannot  be  accurately  represented  by  any  formula  which 
would  indicate  that  they  consist  of  a  salt  deprived  of  its  base^ 
or  of  a  hydrate  deprived  of  its  water.  For  example,  normal 
acetic  acid,  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  is  represented  as 
(HOjHjOg),  and  potassic  acetate  as  (KOjHjO^) ;  but  acetic 
anhydride  is  not  simply,  C^HjOj  (C=6;  0=8);  it  is  truly 
{G^ll^O^G^Il^O^  since  it  is  formed  by  substituting  an  atom  of 
acetyl  (OjHgO)  in  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  or  of 
potassium : — 

PotMsio  Metato.    Aoe^ldikBfid».      Acetie  •ahjdrid^ 

K    j^  ^     CI   J  "  e^HjOp  ^  cij  • 

The  normal  (1278)  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid 
at  482°  (250°  C.)  is  a'oSo ;  that  is  to  say,  one  molecule  yields  two 
volumes  of  vapour :  whilst  the  vapour-density  of  the  anhydride 
is  3*47, — consequently  its  molecule  (supposing  it  to  yield  two 
volumes  of  vapour)  must  be  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
(O^HjOj).  But  the  following  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  this  duplicate  composition  of  the  anhydrides,  will,  per- 
haps, by  many  be  esteemed  still  more  convincing. 

(1269)  Double  or  Mixed  Anhydrides, — ^The  anhydrides  already- 
enumerated  are  not  the  only  ones  which  Gerhardt  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  Benzoic,  cinnamic,  and  cuminic  oxychlorides  may  be 
procured,  by  processes  analogous  to  those  already  described  for 
the  preparation  of  the  acetic  and  other  oxychlorides ;  and  the  cor- 
responding anhydrides  were  obtained  by  employing  these  oxychlo- 
rides to  decompose  the  anhydrous  salts  of  benzoic,  cinnamic,  and 
cuminic  acids . — 


OzToUorideo. 

Benzoic 

Cinnamic 

Cuminic 

Nitrobenzoic   .... 
SalicyUc 

6,  Hy  eci 
e.H,(Ne,)ea 

(e,H,0,e,H,e,) 
(e,,H,,o,e„Hj,9w) 

(6y  Hj  02,6yHj6j) 
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Gerhardt,  however,  did  not  stop  here ;  lie  employed  the  oxy- 
chlorides  already  described,  to  decompose  the  salts*  of  other  acids. 
Thus  benzoyl  chloride  was  made  to  decompose  dry  sodic  cuminate> 
and  in  this  manner  a  benzo^cuminic  anhydride  was  obtained  by 
the  following  reaction : — 


Sodiccununf.  ^^^l  "tS^!^ 


^loHuO)^     .  ^7^6^]    _    ^7^6^ 


^lo^iiO 


^^■^ci 


By  decomposing  sodic  cinnamate  by  benzoyl  chloride,  benzo- 
cinnamic  anhydride  was  obtained  :  and  by  similar  methods 
the  various  compounds  enumerated  in  the  following  list  were 
procured: — 

Benzo-cnxninic  anhydride P-^HjO^^ipHuB, 

Benzo-oinnamic  anhydride ^jrH^B,6g  H^  0^ 

Benzo-henzoic  anhydride 6j.H^%6jr  Hj -Bj 

Benzo-acetic  anhydride ^^11^8,6,  H,  9^ 

Cinnamo-acetic  anhydride t'pHyO^t^j  Ha  Oj 

Benzo-nitro-benzoic  anhydride <:^*Hj6,6'j- H^jISO^Oj 

Benzo-salioylic  anhydride e^H^Bpf;  H^  Bj  * 

Aceto-salicylic  anhydride   . t^jH^O^^j  H^  O^ 

Benzo-yalerio  anhydride OyH^Oj^jj  H^  6^ 

These  compounds  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
assume  the  form  of  neutral  oils,  which  are  heavier  than  water ;  if 
left  in  contact  with  water  they  are  gradually  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  the  two  normal  acids  from  which  they  are  derived ; 
benzo-acetic  anhydride,  for  instance,  combines  with  an  atom 
of  water,  and  forms  a  mixture  of  normal  benzoic  and  acetic 
acids: — 

^iSM^Sf  Ben«rie*cia.  Acetic  «id. 


O. 


K  it  be  attempted  to  submit  these  double  anhydrides  to  dis- 
tillation, they  become  decomposed,  and  are  generally  resolved 
into  their  component  anhydrides.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fore- 
going list  might  be  increased  almost  indefinitely,  were  there  any 
inducement  to  add  to  the  number  of  these  compounds;  intrin- 
sically they  axe  unimportant,  but  the  interesting  point  which  is 
indicated  by  their  discovery,  is  the  fact  that  the  anhydrides  of 
the  monobasic  acids  are  really  complex  bodies,  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  two  substances  of  similar  composition :  the  true 
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benzoic  anhydride,  or  benzo-benzoic  compound^  which  stands 
third  upon  the  foregoing  list^  being  perfectly  analogous^  not 
only  in  its  mode  of  formation^  but  also  in  its  properties^  to  the 
other  bodies  with  which  it  is  associated;  it  is,  however,  more 
stable  th&Q  they  are,  and  can  be  distilled  without  experiencing 
decomposition. 

(1270)  Anhydrides  of  the  Dibaric  Acids, — With  the  dibasic 
acids  the  case  is  different.  The  anhydrides  of  these  compounds 
can  often  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  normal  acids,  by 
the  simple  application  of  heat  to  these  bodies,  or  by  distilling 
them  with  dehydrating  Agents,  such  as  phosphoric  anhydride. 
In  this  manner,  for  instance,  chemists  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
cure the  following  anhydrides  of  dibasic  acids : — 

Succinic  anhydride  0^  H^Og 
Malteic  .  .  .  .  e^  H^Oj 
Tartaric       ,     .     .     0^  HA 


Citraconic  .  .  .  65  H^  O3 
Phthalic.  .  .  .  OgH^e, 
Camphoric   .     .     .     OioHj^ 


Pyrotartaric      .     .     G^qK^^^ 

These  being  residues  of  dibasic  acids  are  already  doubk  anhy- 
drides.  They  aire  residues  from  a  cpmpound  formed  upon  the 
type  of  at  least  two  molecules  of  water.  Succinic  acid,  for 
example,  may  be  thus  represented ; — 

Safldnio  Mid.  Snimiuo  anbydridA, 

.^. * ^-S  ^ * S 

H        ) 
/a  tr  A  \/4^  ^^®^  heated  it  breaks  friTx  r^  y/A  j.  w  A 


H       t^ 


And  a  similar  explanation  may  be  applied  in  other  cases. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  dibasic  acids  form  yinic  or 
ethylic  acids,  such  as  ethylsulphuric,  ethyloxaUc,  and  ethyl- 
tartaric ;  they  likewise  furnish  the  amidated  acids,  such  as  the 
sulphamic,  oxamici  and  tartramic  acids.  Monobasic  adds  do  not 
form  vinic  acids  nor  amidated  acids  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term. 

If  instead  of  causing  an  oxychloride  of  a  monobasic  acid  to 
act  upon  one  of  the  salts  of  another  monobasic  add  (as  when 
benzoyl  chloride  is  made  to  act  upon  dry  potassic  acetate),  the 
oxychloride  be  made  to  act  upon  the  corresponding  salt  of  a 
dibasic  acid,  a  double  anhydride  is  not  formed,  but  a  mixture  of 
two  separate  anhydrides  is  the  result.  If,  for  instance,  benzoyl 
chloride  be  made  to  act  upon  dry  sodic  succinate,  a  mixture  of 
succinic  and  benzoic  anhydrides  is  obtained. 


OROANIC   PBB0XIDS8 — BENZOIC   AND  ACETIC   PEROXIDE.       ?71 

Phosphoric  chloride  never  yields  the  anhydride  of  a  mono- 
basic acid  by  acting  upon  the  normal  acid;  but  the  corre- 
sponding oxychloride  is  formed  at  once,  whilst  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  liberated.     Thus  : — 

Aeetio  Mid.  Aoetjl  eUoride. 

HejHjOj,  -h  PcijCi,  =  ejHjOci  +  hci  +  pecij. 

(1271)  Organic  Peroxides. — ^The  foregoing  theory  of  the 
organic  adds,  which  represents  them  as  formed  upon  the  model 
of  water,  has  received  further  confirmation  &om  Brodie^s  dis- 
covery of  a  class  of  organic  peroxides  corresponding  to  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.     {Proceed.  Royal  Soc,  ix.  361.) 

These  peroxides  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  organic 
anhydrides  or  oxychlorides  by  means  of  pure  baric  dioxide 
(BaOg).  The  baric  dioxide  must  be  procured  by  dissolving  the 
ordinary  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  then  precipitating  by  baryta 
water  and  drying  the  precipitate  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add. 
One  or  two  illustrations  of  these  compounds  may  be  admitted 
here. 

Benzoyl  Peroxide  [{G^Vi^O)^B^  is  procured  by  mixing  equi- 
valent quantities  of  benzoic  oxychloride  and  baric  dioxide 
in  water.  A  solid  is  obtained,  which  is  freely  soluble  in  ether, 
from  which  it  is  deposited  in  large  brilliant  crystals.  When 
heated  to  a  little  beyond  212^  it  is  decomposed  with  a  slight  ex- 
plosion and  with  escape  of  carbonic  anhydride.  If  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  potassic  benzoate 
formed. 

Acetyl  Peroxide  [(6^1130)30,]  may  be  procured  in  like  manner 
by  decomposing  acetic  anhydride  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  baric  dioxide  in  anhydrous  ether.  The  mixture  must  be 
effected  slowly,  as  the  reaction  is  attended  with  evolution  of 
much  heat.  The  ethereal  solution  is  filtered  from  the  b&ric  acetate 
and  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  residual  fluid 
washed  three  or  four  times  with  water.  The  viscid  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  acetyl  peroxide.  It  has  a  burning  taste  like 
cayenne  pepper :  if  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  indigo,  it  immediately  discharges  the  colour.  It  converts 
protoxide  into  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  yellow  into  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash.  Baryta  water  decomposes  it,  forming 
baric  acetate  and  peroxide ;  a  single  drop  placed  in  a  watch-glass 
and  heated,  explodes  with  a  loud  report,  shattering  the  glass  to 
pieces.    The  analogy  of  water  and  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  the 
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organic  anhydride  and  the  organic  peroxide  may  be  thns  exhi- 
bited :— 

'^•*"'  lirA^gm.  aiih7drfd«.  Aoetio  p«oxM». 


H 


e 


H 
H 


e. 


e,H,e 
e,H,e 


e 


(1272)  The  table  on  the  preceding  page  will  assist  in  explain- 
ing the  relations  of  the  principal  classes  of  the  derivatiYes  of  the 
monobasic  acids. 

§  III.   The  Fatty  Acids. 

(1273)  The  fats  and  fixed  oils  when  saponified  yield  a  niunber 
of  acids,  which  belong  to  two  different  homologous  series,  both  of 
which  are  regarded  as  monobasic.  Stearic  and  palmitic  acids 
may  be  taken  as  the  types  of  one  series,  in  which  the  general 
formula  of  the*  normal  acids  is  (O^Hg  JOg.  The  general  formula 
of  the  other  series  is  {^Jizn-i^^i  >  ^^^  series  is  represented  by 
oleic  acid,  but  only  a  few  terms  of  it  a,re  knovm.  By  the 
oxidation  of  the  members  of  these  two  groups  a  third  series  of 
acids  may  be  obtained,  to  which  suberic  and  succinic  acids  belong. 
The  acids  of  this  group  are  dibasic :  their  normal  hydrates  have 
the  general  formula  (6„H2„_3)0^.  In  the  following  table  the 
corresponding  acids  in  each  of  these  three  groups  are  enumerated: — 


Acids  of  the  fonn 

Acids  of  the  form 

Adds  of  the  form 

(e»H^)e^  or 

<1rls!^r 

(e«H,n-s)e„  or 

H6»Hj»_i0y 

H,6|,Hs»-404. 

Formic    .    .    6  H,e, 

Acetic      .     .    e^W^% 

Oxalic      .     .    f^,  1^,84 

Propionic     .    6,  Hj  Oj 

Acrylic      .     .    e.H^e, 

Malonic   .     .     ^^\l^% 

Butyric   .    .    e^HgO, 

Succinic  .    .     B\  ^^^^ 

Valeric     .    .     ^,  H^nOa 

Angelic     .    .    Qfifi^ 

Lipic  .    .    .    e,  H,  e, 
Ad&pic    .    .    %\\,^% 

Caproio   .     .     <^V.  Hj^j 

(Enanthylic.     t^  HuB, 

Pimelic    .     .    6-  H^.O^ 

CaprjHc.     .    tj^Hue, 

Suberic    .    .    ^^8^,464 

Pelargonic  .    ^^  Hjs^j 

Anchoic  .     .     f"^  HJ684 

Rutic    .   .   e.oHsoe, 

Sebacic    .    .    ^^(,0,^04 

Laurie    .     .    i-^i^Hj^Bj 

Myrifltic.    .    t^ijr.^ej 

Palmitic.     .     t^j,U,Bj 

Physetoleic  .    OjeHjo^j 

Stearic    .     .     ^,^\.S% 

Oleic  .    .    .    eigH^Oj 

Arachidic     .     +\,J'ii.^j 

Curotic    .     .     ^-^j^^^% 

Melissic  •    .    e,o^6o^s 

(a)  Adda  belonging  to  the  Acetic  or  Stearic  Series  (HG^Hg^^^Oj). 

{1274)  The   acids  which  are  comprised  in  this  series    are 

monobasic;  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  nimierous  and  most 
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carefully  examined  groups  of  homologous  compounds;  all  the 
terms  of  which,  commencing  with  the  formic  and  proceeding  as  far 
as  the  rutic,  are  well  known.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the 
terms  which  contain  morp  carbon  than  the  rutic,  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbon  in  all  the  acids  which  haye  been  satisfactorily 
examined,  is  divisible  by  2, ;  although  many  chemists  admit  the 
existence  of  acids  corresponding  in  composition  to  all  the  hydro- 
carbons from  6Hg,  increasing  step  by  step  by  successive  increment 
of  6H2,  up  to  (O^qH^).'  The  fusing  point  of  Brodie's  cerotic 
acid  (©g^Hg^Ojj)  is,  however,  so  much  lower  than  that  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  acid  so  high  in  the'  series,  that 
Heintz  has  suggested  that  this  exceptional  case  may  possibly 
arise  from  the  acid  being  a  mixture  of  two  others ;  since  he  finds 
it  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  a  mixture  of  any  two  of  the  solid 
acids  of  this  series  has  a  fusing  point  considerably  below  that  of 
either  of  its  components  (1293).  As  the  number  for  n  increases^ 
the  boiling  point  rises,  and  at  the  same  time  the  acid  property 
decreases  excepting  in  particular  cases ;  the  lower  terms  generally 
displace  those  above  them  in  the  series  from  their  combinations 
with  bases ;  for  example,  formic  or  acetic  acid  will  displace  the 
valeric. 

The  acids  belonging  to  this  group  may  all  be  distilled,  either 
partially  or  completely,  without  undergoing  decomposition.  Many 
of  them  exhibit  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  volume  of  vapour 
which  they  furnish  at  different  temperatures ;  for  instance,  the 
formic,  the  acetic,  the  butyric,  and  the  valeric  acids,  at  low 
temperatures,  furnish  a  much  smaller  volume  of  vapour  than  they 
do  at  more  elevated  temperatiires : — 


•P.. 

•c. 

T^xmr  Dennfy. 

ObMr«.d. 

CaM.aT<di. 

51 

105 

3*23 

416 

213 

v6i 

1-589 

69 

21 

3'95 

320 

160 

2-48 

482 

250 

2-o8 

a-073 

359  . 

177 

3-68 

502 

261 

3'07 

3'04i 

{Formic  acid  at 
Ditto  .  . 
'Acetic  acid  at  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Butyric  acid  at 
Ditto     .     . 

At  the  higher  temperatures,  and  at  all  points  above  them  (until 
the  acid  undergoes  decomposition),  each  atom  of  the  compound 
yields  2  volumes  of  vapour ;  but  at  low  temperatures  the  vapour 
volume  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  any  specific  multiple  of  the 
volume  of  hydrogen. 
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AU  of  th^  acids  of  this  group  when  melted^  with  the  exception 
of  the  formic  and  the  acetic^  exhibit  the  properties  of  an  oil 
which  is  imperfectly  soluble  in  water;  though  some  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  series  are  soluble  in  water  to  a  consider- 
able extent :  they  are  all  abundantly  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

These  acids  are  regarded  as  monobaaic^  though  sereral  of 
them  form  both  neutral  and  acid  salts  with  the  alkalies ;  an  acid 
formiate^  an  acid,  acetate^  and  an  acid  stearate  of  potasedum^  for 
example^  may  be  readily  obtained.  Many  of  them  yield  with 
oxide  of  lead^  not  only  the  usual  normal  salt,  but  ailso  basic 
salts,  which  contain  3  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead  for  each  equi- 
valent of  acid.  Many  of  these  basic  salts  are  freely  soluble  in 
water. 

The  remarkable  relation  which  these  acids  bear  to  the  alcohols 
has  already  been  pointed  out ;  the  acid  containing  an  atom  of 
oxygen  more  than  the  alcohol^  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
less,  whilst  the  number  of  atom»  of  carbon  in  the  two  compounds 
is  the  same  (p.  38) ; — for  every  alcohol  there  is  a  corresponding 
acid,  which  may  be  formed  from  the  alcohol  by  a  regulated 
process  of  oxidation ;  this  oxidation  may  sometimes  be  effected 
directly — as  in  the  conversion  of  wine  alcohol  into  vinegar— by 
the  operation  of  finely  divided  platinum ;  but  more  usually  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  indirect  means,  such  as  heating,  the  alcohol 
with  caustic  potash ;  in  which  case  hydrogen  is  eliminated,  whilst 
oxygen  enters  into  the  compound,  the  general  form  of  th«  equation 
being : — 

Aloohol.  PoUMiom  lalt. 

The  action  of  gaseous  chlorine  upon  the  acids  of  this  group 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chlorinated  acids,  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  radicle  is  displaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine;  but  the  basicity  or 
saturating  power  of  the  acid  is  not  altered.  In  some  acids  this 
substitution  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  in  others,  heat 
is  necessary,  and  in  some  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  required 
to  bring  about  the  reaction.  In  many  cases  more  than  one 
chlorinated  acid  may  be  formed  from  the  original  acid;  for 
example : — 
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Acetic  acid     *„*    [O  - 
Butyric   .    ^'^^\e 


Chloracetic  acid  . 


Trichloracetic  acid     • 


Dichlorobutyric 


Valeric    •       *„• 


e 


e,H,ci,e)^ 

H      ) 

H 

H 
•  ^©HgCl^O 
H 

H      r 


e 
e 


Tetraclilorobutyric    . 

Chlorovalerisic  ) 
(Trichlorovaleric)  j 
Chloroyalerosic  ) 
(Tetrachlorovaleric)  j 

Stearic    .      ^®„^^    [O  j  Chlorostearic  .     .     , 

Tn  many  cases  corresponding  compounds  with  bromine  may 
be  obtained,  such  as  bromacetic  (H^OjHjBrOj)  and  dibromacetic 
(H^GjHBrjOj)  acids.  The  iodized  substitution-products  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  the  brominated  bodies  are  first  formed ;  on 
heating  these  with  potassic  iodide,  double  decomposition  occurs, 
and  an  iodized  acid  is  obtained. 

When  a  brominated  or  a  chlorinated  acid  is  boiled  with  oxide 
of  silver  and  water,  the  acid  sometimes  breaks  up  completely,  as 
occurs  with  trichloracetic  acid,  but  usuaUy  an  exchange  of 
each  atom  of  chlorine  or  bromine  for  one  of  hydroxyl  (HO)  takes 
place.  Bromacetic  (OgHjBrOg)  may  thus  be  converted  into  gly- 
colic  acid  (O^H^Oj),  and  dibromobutyric  (O^H^Br^Oj)  ^^  dioxy- 
butyric  acid  (O^HgO^  ;   as  for  example : — 


Dibromobatjrio  mdd. 


Dioxjbutylio  Mid. 


e,H,(Br),e,  -h  Ag,0  -h  H,0  =  e,H,(He)3e3  +  a  AgBr, 

If  the  mono-brominated  acids  be  treated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia,  an  amido-acid  is  the  result  (Perkin),  whilst 
the  ammonium  bromide  is  separated ;  for  instance : — 

BiomMelio  acid.  Amido-Metio  (gljeooiiM). 

e^BrO,  +  2  H3N  =  eaH8(H,N)e,  +  H^NBr. 

Several  of  these  acids  also  furnish  nitro-acids,  when  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  following : — 

Nitropropionic  acid    ....     HO3H4(NOj)0g 

Nitrobutyric  acid He^H^CNOjej 

Nitrovaleric  acid He5Hg(Ne3)eg 
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An  interesting  observation  was  made  by  Kolbe  regarding  the 
mode  in  which  the  salts  of  these  acids  are  decoi^posed  by  the 
voltaic  battery.  The  first  stage  of  the  electrolysis  consists  in  the 
separation  of  the  salt  into  two  portions;  the  metal  going  to  the 
negative  plate^  whilst  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  travel  towards  the 
positive  electrode.  Here  the  second  stage  of  the  process  c6m« 
mences ;  as  the  oxygen  and  the  acid  react  upon  each  other  in  a 
definite  manner.  When,  for  example,  a  strong  solution  of 
potassic  valerate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  four  cells  of 
Bunsen^s  or  of  Grovels  battery,  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
being  prevented  from  rising  much  beyond  3  a®  F.,  the  potassium 
of  the  salt  is  evolved  as  usual  at  the  negative  electrode ;  and  by 
here  decomposing  water  it  immediately  forms  potassic  hydrate, 
and  liberates  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen ;  but  instead  of  pure 
Taleric  acid  being  liberated  at  the  positive  plate,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  a  quantity  of  an  ethereal  oil,  with  a  portion  of  unde* 
composed  valeric  acid,  are  set  free.  This  ethereal  oil  consists 
chiefly  of  tetryl  or  butyl  (©^H^)^,  the  radicle  of  the  fourth  alcohol. 
No  oxygen  escapes ;  the  valeric  acid  having  undergone  oxidation 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  following  symbols : — 


PotMiio  TfllenUe.  , 


Cftthion.  Anion. 


2  KegHjOj  yields  K^;  aGfi^B^i  and  K,  -f  a  H3O  becomes 

T^-.i  Cirbooic 

T«»7l.  anbjdride. 

2  KHO  +  Hg ;  whilst  2  OgH^O^  breaks  up  into  (©^H^^),  +  2  OO^. 

Other  salts  of  the  same  class  of  acids  present  analogous  phe- 
nomena ;  the  acetates  yield  methyl ;  the  butyrates,  trityl  (propyl) ; 
and,  generally,  it  is  found  that  on  decomposing  the  salts  of  the 
stearic  group  by  the  voltaic  current,  they  yield  at  the  positive 
electrode  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  radicle  of  the  alcohol 
immediately  below  them  in  the  series.  Hence,  Kolbe  was  led  to 
regard  the  acids  of  this  group  as  coupled  oxalic  acids  j  each  acid 
containing  the  radicle  of  the  particular  alcohol  which  is  separated 
during  its  electrolysis ;  for  instance  : — 

Kolbe.  Oerhudt. 

Acetic  acid  =  ^(6  H,)Ge3  or  Methyl-formic  110(6  Hj)^^^ 
Propionic  =  H(e3H  jOOj,  or  Ethyl-formic  He(e^H5)e3 
Butyric  =  Il(e^H^)ee^  or  Trityl-formic  Iie{e^li^)e^ 
Valeric        =  H(e^Hj)Ge8  or  Tetryl-formic    He{ejl^)e^; 

and  so  on.     Gerhardt  prefers  to  regard  them  as  derivatives  of 
formic  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  formic  acid  is  displaced 
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by  the  radicles  of  the  alcohols^  and  this  view  accords  equally  well 
with  the  results  of  electrolysis.  Such  a  supposition,  however, 
does  not  indicate  any  theory  as  to  the  molecular  constitution  of 
formic  acid ;  it  merely  states  that  in  whatever  way  formic  acid 
be  constituted,  the  higher  acids  of  the  group  are  probably  similar 
in  their  atomic  arrangement :  formic  acid  might  therefore  possibly 
be  an  oxide  of  a  radicle  which  itself  contains  oxygen : — 

Formic  acid  would  then  be     .     H[G(H)0]0 
Acetic  acid  „  .     H[€(eHs)e]e 

Propionic  acid        „  .     H[e(e8H5)0]e 

It  is  also  found  that  the  salts  of  these  acids,  when  treated 
with  an  excess  of  a  hydrated  base  such  as  sodic  or  calcic  hydrate, 
lose  an  atom  of  carbon  and  furnish  a  hydrocarbon  in  the  series 
immediately  below ;  in  this  way  sodic  acetate  yields  marsh  gas 
and  a  carbonate : — 

Nae^H^Oj+NaHOrrNagGOj+eH^. 

Synthetically,  it  is  possible  to  ascend  from  one  series  to 
another,  by  mtroducing  carbonic  oxide  into  the  potassic  hydrate  or 
ethylate ;  for  example  : — 

Potassio  hydrate.  Potaasic  formiate. 

KHO  +  ee  =  keHe, 

Potaasio  ethylate.  Fotaasio  propionate. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  the  soluble  salts 
of  the  higher  fatty  acids  in  a  state  of  purity,  since  few  of  them 
crystallize  readily  from  their  aqueous  solutions.  The  barium 
salts,  when  soluble,  however,  generally  admit  of  being  procured  in 
well-defined  forms.  The  solubility  of  the  barium  salts  decreases 
as  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  acid  increases. 

The  sodium  salts  of  this  group  of  acids  are  all  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  are  therefore  easily  prepared  by  boiling  the  fatty  acid 
with  a  ^slight  excess  of  the  alkali.  This  excess  of  alkali  may  be 
removed  from  the  sodium  salts  of  the  higher  terms  of  the  series, 
by  taking  advantage  of  their  insolubility  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium ;  for  as  soon  as  the  solution  of  the  soap 
is  poured  into  strong  brine,  the  sodium  soap  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  a  curdled  granular  mass,  which  can  be  easily  collected  on 
a  linen  filter  and  pressed,  whilst  the  excess  of  soda  remains  in 
solution  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.     The  coagulated  soap  it 
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then  to  be  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  salted  out  once  or  twice 
more :  finally,  the  sodium  salt  may  be  purified  from  the  chloride 
of  sodium  by  re-crystallization  from  alcohol. 

The  foregoing  process  cannot  be  adopted  with  the  potassium 
salts,  since  the  potassium  soaps  are  decomposed  when  mixed  with 
sodic  chloride,  a  sodium  soap  being  formed  whilst  potassic 
chloride  remains  in  solution.  Chloride  of  potassium  cannot  be 
substituted  for  chloride  of  sodium  in  salting  out,  since  the  soaps 
are  not  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  potassic,  chloride.  The 
method  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  pure  potassium  salts 
consists,  therefore,  in  boiling  the  acid  with  an  excess  of  potassic 
carbonate,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  then  separating 
the  potassium  salt  from  the  excess  of  carbonate  by  dissolving  the 
soap  in  alcohol :  on  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  thepotas* 
sium  salt  of  the  oily  acid  may  generally  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

The  insoluble  soaps  may  be  procured  by  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  a  pure  and  rather  dilute  solution  of  the  potassium  or  of  the 
sodium  salt  being  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  the 
metal,  such  as  cupric  sulphate,  acetate  of  lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver ; 
according  as  a  compound  of  copper,  of  lead,  or  of  silver,  is  desired. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  composition  of  the  acids  of 
the  acetic  series,  and  the  melting  point  of  each  acid,  with  the 
source  whence  it  is  usually  obtained : — 


AoidB. 

Fomnte. 

MoL  Vol » 

MeltiBi 

f  Point. 

BoiUng  Point. 

ED 

•^F. 

«0. 

ojf. 

•^o. 

/  Bed  antAs  diatillation 

of  oxalic  acid;   and 

Formio .    . 

He  He, 

31 

-6 

2215 

105-3 

oxidation  of  amyla- 
ceous and  other  orga* 
^   nic  bodies. 

?  Distillation         of 

Acetic  .    . 

HeiH.e, 

^3 

17 

343 

117 

}    wood;    oxidation 
(    of  alcohol,  &c. 

1 

Propionic  . 

He.H,e. 

2B4 

140 

( Fermentation     of 
(    glycerin,  Ac. 

Butyric     . 

HO4  Hy  Oj 

below  0 

below 

— 20 

314 

157 

Butter ;  fermenta^ 

tion  of  lactic  acid. 

(  Valerian        root ; 

i 
1 

0 

Valeric.    . 

ilvj  Juy  Wj 

below  0 

f» 

347 

^75 

<    oxidation  of  fou- 

(   seloU. 

1 

Caproic     . 

H6j  H,i02 

393 

200 

Batter. 

0 
•s 

(Enanthylic 

H6y  H]|02 

below  0 

»>    , 

298  P 

148  P 

Castor  oil  by  dis- 
tilUtion,&c. 

CapryUo    . 

£[€3  £[||0| 

59 

15 

467 

236 

Batter;  cocoa-nut 
oil. 

1 

Pelargonic 

HOg  HiyO, 

500 

260 

Learesof  the  gera- 
nium. 

S 
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Aoids. 

Formalo). 
Xol.  Vol.  — 

MeltiDf 

r  Point. 

1          ,_ 

BoUing  Point. 

Wliflnfla  obtsinad. 

CD 

op. 

•0. 

«»?. 

'^O. 

Butio    .    . 

HOjqHijOj 

86 

30 

Butter ;  oil  of  rue  by 
oxidation. 
Cocoa-nut  oil ;  berries 

Lanrio  •    • 

^^U^M^S 

1X0 

43 

of  the  bay  tree. 

Myristio    . 

^^14^87^2 

139 

S4 

Nutmee  batter;  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  &c 

Palmitic    . 

HvijHjjOj 

i43'6 

6» 

Palm  oil;  butter;  bees' 
wax,  &c. 

Stearic.    . 

HSigHjiO, 

159 

70*5 

Most  solid  animal  fats. 

Araohidio  . 

HOjoH^Oj 

167 

75 

JButt«r;  oil  of  ground 
(   nut. 

Cerotic .    . 

H6|fH(,02 

174 

g 

Bees' wax. 

MeliBsio    . 

O.G^a^^^ 

193 

Bees'  wax. 

(1275)  Formic  Acid  HGHOg,  or  (H0,C3H03)=46,  Sp.gr.of 
liquid  i'222y  at  32°;  of  vapour  na5;  HeL  wt.  23;  Fusing pt. 
21^  (-6°  C);  Boiling  pt.  22i°-5  (105^  C.).— This  acid  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  fii^t  obtained 
from  the  Formica  rufa^  or  red  ant,  which  when  irritated,  ejects  a 
concentrated  acid  liquid,  which  produces  a  stinging  sensation 
when  applied  to  the  skin  :  the  same  acid  is  excreted  by  several 
other  insects.  It  is  also  found  in  a  free  state  in  the  leaves  of 
the  stinging-nettle  (Urticaurens).  Formic  acid,  however,  derives 
its  importance  from  the  variety  of  chemical  reactions  by  which  it 
is  produced.  It  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  oxidation  of  organic 
bodies :  those  which  belong  to  the  amylaceous  group  yield  it  by 
various  processes  of  oxidation,  such  as  by  heating  them  with 
caustic  potash,  or  with  chromic  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  When  grape  sugar  is 
triturated  with  plumbic  dioxide  (PbOj),  water  is  eliminated,  and 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  formiate  of  lead  is  produced.  Oelatra 
and  the  albuminoid  bodies  also  yield  it,  mixed  with  a  variety  of 
other  products,  when  they  are  submitted  to  the  oxidizing  in- 
'  fluence  of  chromic  acid  or  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
black  oxide  of  manganese. 

Preparation. — ^The  preparation  of  formic  acid  may  be  effected 
in  the  laboratory  in  several  ways. 

I.  Berthelot  has  recently  established  the  important  fact  of 
the  synthesis  of  formic  acid  by  acting  upon  moist  caustic  potash 
by  means  of  carbonic  oxide :  the  gas  becomes  slowly  absorbed 
when  exposed  in  contact  with  the  moistened  alkali  to  a  tempera* 
ture  of  212°: — 

KHe+eo=KeHe,. 
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The  quantity  of  the  acid  obtained  in  tliis  remarkable  reaction  is 
too  small  to  furnish  an  available  source  of  the  acid. 

2.  Oxalic  acid^  when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  sand^  and 
distilled,  may  also  be  employed  as  a  source  of  formic  acid,  whilst 
carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled  : — 

Ozalio  Mid.         Formie  Mid. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  conducting  this  operation  a  large 
quantity  of  the  formic  acid  is  itself  decomposed,  owing  to  the 
high  temperature  required  to  effect  the  distillation ;  water  and 
carbonic  oxide  being  the  result  of  its  decomposition : — 

Berthelot  has,  however,  succeeded  in  rendering  this  decom- 
position perfectly  manageable  in  the  following  manner : 

alb.  of  syrupy  glycerin,  and  4  or  5  ounces  of  water,  are 
placed  in  a  retort  into  which  2  lb.  of  commercial  oxalic  acid 
have  been  introduced :  a  receiver  is  then  adapted  to  the  retort, 
and  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  212^  or  220^.  Brisk 
effervescence  soon  ensues  owing  to  the  escape  of  pure  carbonic 
anhydride :  in  about  fifteen  hours  the  whole  of  the  oxalic  acid  is 
decomposed ;  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid  will  be  found  con- 
densed in  the  receiver,  hnt  the  greater  portion  remains  in  the 
retort.  A  pint  of  water  is  next  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
retort,  and  the  solution  is  distilled,  adding  fresh  water  as  fast  as  it 
evaporates.  When  a  gallon  and  a  half  or  two  gallons  of  water  have 
thus  been  distilled,  the  whole  of  the  formic  add  will  have  passed 
over.  The  glycerin  which  remains  in  the  retort  may  be  employed 
as  before  to  decompose  a  fresh  portion  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
same  series  of  operations  may  be  repeated  with  the  same  quantity 
of  glycerin  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  Crystallized  oxalic 
acid  thus  furnishes  more  than  a  third  of  its  weight  of  normal 
formic  acid.  This  is  the  best  and  most  productive  process  at 
present  known  for  the  preparation  of  formic  acid.  The  principal 
precaution  required  is  not  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  too 
high :  if  it  reac^i  360^  or  390^  the  formic  acid  itself  is  decomposed, 
and  an  evolution  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  takes  place.  This  re- 
action may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  obtain  pure  car- 
bonic oxide  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  The  glycerin  acts  in  some 
manner  unknown  in  favouring  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  would  occur  if  heat  alone  were 
employed  to  effect  the  metamorphosis :  no  chemical  action,  so 
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far  as  is  yet  ascertained^  takes  place  between  tlie  glycerin  and 
any  of  the  compounds  concerned  in  the  reaction  {Ann,  de 
Chimie,  III.  xlvi.  484).  A  solution  of  mannite  acts  upon  oxalic 
acid  at  212°,  in  a  manner  similar  to  one  of  glycerin. 

3.  Formic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
methylic  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  finely  divided  platinum : — 

Wood  ipirit.  Foimio  aoid. 

The  oxidation^  however^  is  very  liable  to  proceed  too  far^  water 
and  carbonic  anhydride  being  formed  in  large  quantity  : — 

2  HeHe,+e2=2G02+  aHjO. 

4.  Potassic  formiate  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  an  excess  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
(HeN-|-KHe-|-H,e=K€He,-|-H,N);  the  nitrogen  being 
liberated  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

5.  The  method  which  has  generally  been  resorted  to  for  the 
preparation  of  formic  acid,  is  one  discovered  by  Dobereiner^  and 
modified  by  Liebig.  This  consists  in  mixing  in  a  very  capacious 
retort  1  part  of  starch,*^  4  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  4  of  water ;  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added  by  de- 
grees, when  the  mixture  fix)ths  up  to  8  or  10  times  its  bulk,  from 
the  abundant  extrication  of  carbonic  anhydride.  When  this  has 
ceased,  distillation  is  proceeded  with,  and  an  impure,  dilute 
formic  acid  distils  over.  It  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  the  formiate  of  lead  is  purified  by  crystallization.  Wheu 
this  salt  is  distilled  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  add,  the  pure 
normal  formic  acid  passes  over. 

Properties. — ^Normal  formic  acid  (HOHOj)  is  a  fuming  liquid 
of  an  irritating  odour.  It  is  extremely  corrosive,  and  occasions 
vesications  and  painful  sores  if  dropped  upon  the  skin.  At  21^ 
it  crystallizes  in  brilliant  scales,  and  boils  at  221^*5,  yielding  an 
inflammable  vapour  which  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  Formic  acid 
yields  a  definite  hydrate,  2  lieil^ll^O. 

Oerhardt  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  procure  formic 
anhydride. 

Formiates. — ^Formic  acid  is  considered  to  be  monobasic,  but 
acid  formiates  of  potassium  and  sodium  may  be  obtained. 
All  the  formiates  are  soluble.  Sodic  formiate  (Na6HOg,HgO) 
assumes  the  form   of  rhombic  prisms,  which   are  slightly  deli- 


*  Various  other  Bubstances,  such  as  sugar,  chaff,  bran,  sawdust,  tartaric  acid, 
ScC;  may  be  substituted  for  starch  in  this  operation  with  more  or  less  effect. 
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qiiescent.  Baric  formiate  (BaiOHO^)  crystallizes  readily  in 
brilliant  anhydrous  prisms.  Lead  formiate  requires  about  40 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solution ;  but  it  is  freely  soluble  in  Lot 
Vater,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  long  prismatic  anhydrous 
needles  of  sp.  gr.  4*56.  If  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
be  passed  over  this  salt^  while  it  is  gently  heated  in  a  long  tube, 
lead  sulphide  is  formed,  and  the  pure  normal  acid  is  liberated, 
and  may  be  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver.  A  soluble  basic  kad 
formiate  (Pb  2  QHB^  2  PbO)  may  also  be  obtained.  Cupric  formiate 
(6u  2  OHOjj,  2  HgO)  crystallizes  in  large  blue  rhomboidal  prisms ; 
it  forms  double  salts  with  the  formiates  of  barium  and  strontium. 
Formic  acid  is  easily  reconverted  into  oxalic  acid.  If 
a  mixture  of  sodic  formiate  and  baric  hydrate  be  heated, 
liydrogen  is  evolved,  and  an  oxalate  of  one  of  the  metals  is 
formed ;  two  atoms  of  formic  acid  containing  the  elements  of  one 
atom  of  oxalic  acid  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen : — 

Formio  add.  OxaKc  Mid. 

2  HGHOg  =  H^GgO;  +  Hj. 

By  a  stronger  heat  the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  carbonic 
anhydride  is  formed.  Chlorine  converts  formic  acid  entirely  into 
hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acidd,  no  chlorinated  or  brominated 
formic  acids  being  known.  Nitric  acid  and  other  oxidizing 
agents  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Formic  acid 
is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  the  free  acid  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture reducing  the  salts  of  silver,  of  mercury,  of  gold,  and  of 
platinum,  whilst  pure  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  Its  reducing 
action  upon  the  compounds  of  platinum  may  sometimes  serve  as 
an  indication  of  the  presence  of  formic  acid  in  solution.  The 
formiates  are  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  pure 
carbonic  oxide   and  water  being  the  sole  products;  IiGllO^= 

CO  -\-  HjTT. 

(1276)  2.  AcBTic  Acid  (HG^HjOg  or  HO,C^H3e3=6o).  Sp. 
gr.  of  liquid  \'o6^ ;  of  vapour  at  460®,  2*08 ;  /fe/.  xot.  30 ;  Fusinff  pt. 
6f  \if  C.) ;  Boiling  pt  243^  (117°  C.).— This  acid,  which  derives 
its  name  from  acetum,  vinegar,  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  of 
the  organic  acids,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important.  In  a 
dilute  form,  mixed  with  various  impurities  of  vegetable  origin,  it 
constitutes  ordinary  vinegar,  which  rarely  contains  more  than  6 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  acid,  HGgHgOg. 

Preparation. — Acetic  acid  appears  to  exist  in  the  juices  of 
certain  plants,  such  for  instance  as  the  sap  of  the  oak,  but  for 
commercial  and  domestic  use  it  is  always  formed  artificially. 
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I.  A  lai^e  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  furnished  during  tHe 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  iron  retorts  by  means  of  a  heat 
gradually  raised  to  low  redness.  The  wood  is  usually  placed  in 
these  retorts  in  loose  iron  cases^  by  which  means  the  charge  can 
be  rapidly  introduced  without  loss,  while  the  retort  is  still  hot, 
and  the  charcoal  can  be  withdrawn  when  the  distillation  is  com- 
plete. The  harder  kinds  of  wood,  particularly  the  oak,  beech, 
birch,  and  ash,  are  those  which  yield  it  most  abundantly,  the 
quantity  of  add  varying  £rom  i^  to  3^  per  cent. ;  the  crude  add 
thus  obtained  is  called  in  the  arts,  pyrolignecui  acid.  A  large 
quantity  of  tarry  matter  comes  over  during  the  operation,  accom- 
panied also  by  volatile  and  inflammable  bodies,  among  which 
wood-spirit,  methyl  acetate,  and  acetone  predominate.  These 
bodies  are  condensed  in  suitable  receivers,  whilst  in  addition  to 
carbonic  anhydride  a  considerable  quantity  of  combustible  gases, 
composed  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  directed 
into  the  furnace,  where  they  serve  as  fuel,  and  aid  in  heating  the 
retorts.  In  about  twenty-four  hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  gases  cease 
to  escape,  the  loose  iron  cylinders  containing  the  wood  are  with- 
drawn, and  immediately  closed  with  an  air-tight  cover,  so  as  to 
allow  the  charcoal  to  cool  excluded  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
crude  acid  liquid  which  has  been  collected  in  the  condenser  is 
decanted  from  the  tar,  and,  when  submitted  to  distillation,  fdr- 
nishes  wood  naphtha,  which  constitutes  the  more  volatile  portions  ; 
afterwards  the  acetic  add  is  collected ;  the  latter,  however,  is 
always  accompanied  by  tarry  matters.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
these,  the  liquid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  or 
of  sodic  carbonate ;  a  quantity  of  tar  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid ;  on  standing,  this  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  solution  of  crude 
acetate  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  and  the  dry  residue,  if  the 
sodium  salt  be  used,  cautiously  roasted  at  a  temperature  of  about 
500^  to  expel  the  tarry  matters.  It  is  afterwards  redissolved  in 
water,  decanted  from  the  carbonaceous  partides,  which  are  allowed 
to  subside ;  then  reciystallized,  and  submitted  to  distillation  with 
sulphuric  or  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphuric  being  preferable 
when  sodic  acetate  is  employed,  whilst  hydrochloric  add  answers 
best  when  caldc  acetate  is  used.  The  greater  part  of  the 
acetic  add  consumed  in  the  arts  in  this  country  is  obtained  by 
this  method.  The  'black  acetate  of  lime'  obtained  by  saturating 
the  crude  pyroligneous  acid  after  the  neutralized  solution  has 
been  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  order  to 
remove  colouring  matter,  is  also  extensively  employed  in  preparing 
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red  liquor,  a  rougli  aluminic  acetate  tised  by  the  calico-printer 
for  fixing  the  red  dye  of  madder  upon  the  cloth. 

MoUerat^  taidng  advantage  of  the  iofloluhility  of  sodic  sul* 
phate  in  acetic  acid^  obtains  an  acid  nearly  pure  at  once^  by  allow- 
ing snlphurio  add  to  flow  into  a  deep  vessel  containing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  sodic  acetate  in  the  proportion  of  34  lb.  or 
36  lb.  of  oil  of  vitriol  for  eveiy  100  lb.  of  sodic  acetate.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  is  caused  to  flow  quietly  under  the  solution  of  the 
salt  without  mixing  with  it^  in  order  that  the  heat  developed  by 
the  reaction  shall  be  very  moderate ;  the  materials  are  then  slowly 
mixed,  and  after  standing  for  a  few  hours  the  decomposition  is 
complete ;  the  contents  of  the  vessels  gradually  separate  into  two 
layers,  the  upper  one  containing  the  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
and  the  lower  one  consisting  of  sodic  sulphate.  The  acetic 
acid  is  drawn  off  with  a  syphon,  and  is  afterwards  rendered  pure 
by  distillation.  The  last  traces  of  empyreumatic  matter  may 
be  got  rid  of  by  rectification  from  a  small  quantity  of  potassic 
dichromate. 

2.  In  countries  where  alcohol  is  cheap,  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  dilute  acetic  acid  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  manner  already  described  (1250), 
the  diluted  spirit  being  made  to  trickle  slowly  over  a  latge 
surfSaoe  of  wood  shavings  contained  in  vats  of  suitable  con- 
struction. 

(1277)  3-  Vinegar. — ^The  vinegar  which  is  most  esteemed  for 
culinary  purposes  is  that  prepared  from  wine ;  from  the  acescent 
varieties  of  which  it  is  extensively  manufactured  in  France.  The 
wine  is  introduced  into  lai^e  casks  capable  of  containing  about 
100  gallons  each;  they  are  airanged  in  rows  in  a  shed,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  kept  at  from  77°  to  86°  (25°  to  30*^  C).  The 
upper  part  of  these  casks  is  partially  open  to  allow  the  access  of 
air.  A  certain  quantity  of  good  vinegar  at  a  boiling  temperature 
is  then  placed  in  each  cask,  and  every  eight  days  a  few  gallons  of 
fresh  wine  are  added  until  the  casks  are  nearly  two-thirds  full.  In 
about  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  the  acidification  is  complete :  a 
few  gallons  of  the  vinegar  are  then  drawn  off  from  each  cask,  and 
the  vessels  are  again  filled  up  to  the  same  extent  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  the  wine  to  be  acidified.  It  is  found  that  the  acetifi- 
cation  takes  place  much  less  rapidly  in  new  casks  than  in  thosfe 
which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  for  some  tiine.  In  the 
old  casks  a  quantity  of  a  gelatinous  conferva  becomes  developed;' 
and  this  substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of  mother  of' 
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vinegdr^  favours  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  alcohol^  in  a 
manner  wbich  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in 
whicb  platinum  black  acts  imder  similar  circumstances  (968). 

The  following  method  of  preparing  vinegar^  contrived  by  Boer- 
haave>  is  still  practised  extensively  :-^Two  large  vats  are  each  pro- 
vided with  a  false  bottom  supported  at  a  height  of  about  a  foot 
above  the  floor  of  the  vessel.  Each  vat  is  filled  with  vine  cuttings, 
and  rapes,  or  the  foot  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes  \  the  vats  are 
then  charged  with  wine,  one  of  them  being  completely  filled  and 
the  other  only  half  filled.  In  this  state  the  two  vessels  are  left 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  75°  F.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  the  vat  which  had  been  left  only  half  full  is 
filled  up  from  the  fiill  one,  and  thus  every  twenty-fojor  hours  a 
portion  of  the  wine  is  transferred  alternately  from  one  vat  to  the 
other.  The  acetification  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  the  vat  which 
is  only  half  full,  and  in  this  a  sensible  elevation  of  temperature 
may  be  perceived  after  the  first  three  or  four  days,  but  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  beyond  80^  (27^0.).  The  process 
requires  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  for  its  completion, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  The 
vinegar  is  finally  drawn  off  into  settling  casks,  and  when  dear  is 
fit  for  use. 

4.  Infusion  of  malt,  weak  solutions  of  sugar,  and  even  mix- 
tures of  starch  with  yeast,  furnish  very  good  vinegar.  Malt 
vinegar  is  the  principal  variety  of  vinegar  employed  for  domestic 
purposes  in  England.  According  to  Ure,  a  good  vinegar  for 
domestic  use  may  be  prepared  by  adding  to  each  gallon  of  a 
syrup  composed  of  i:J-lb.  of  sugar  and  i  gallon  of  water,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  yeast.  If  kept  for  three  days  at  a  temperature 
between  77®  and  86*^  (25^  and  30*^  C.)  it  will  be  sufficiently 
acidified  to  allow  of  being  drawn  off  into  the  ripening  cask,  where 
I  ounce  of  bruised  raisins  and  i  ounce  of  crude  tartar  are  to  be 
added  to  each  gallon  of  liquor.  When  the  sweet  taste  has  quite 
disappeared,  it  should  be  drawn  off  into  bottles  and  corked  down 
tightly ;  it  is  stated  that  such  vinegar  will  contain  5  per  cent,  of 
pure  acetic  acid.  In  all  cases  where  vinegar  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol,  it  is  necessary  to  favour  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  the  process  of  acetification,  by  the  presence  of  yeast, 
or  of  some  albuminous  matter  such  as  is  naturally  contained  in 
solution  in  the  juices  of  plants  or  in  vegetable  infusions  made  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  A  pure  dilute  solution  of  alcohol  is  not 
susceptible  of  acidification  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Vinegar  prepared  by  the  foregoing  methods  from  fermented 
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or  fermentable  liquors  contains  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
matters^  from  nearly  all  of  which  it  may  be  freed  by  simple  dis- 
tillation :  the  acid  liquid  which  comes  over  constitutes  what  is 
known  in  pharmacy  as  distilled  vinegar.  The  strength  of  any 
vin^ar  is  best  ascertained  by  determining  the  quantity  of  anhy- 
drous sodic  carbonate  which  &  given  weight  of  it  will  neutralize : 
loo  parts  of  sodic  carbonate  corresponding  to  96*2  parts  by 
weight  of  acetic  anhydride.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
absence  of  sulphuric  or  of  any  other  acid  except  the  acetic^  when 
operating  in  this  way.  Commercial  vinegar  is  allowed  by  law  to 
contain  xoW  ^^  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  presence  of 
which  prevents  the  vinegar  from  becoming  moaldy. 

Normal  acetic  acid  is  best  procured  in  a  pure  form  by  dis- 
tilling 82  parts^  or  i  atom^  of  fused  sodic  acetate^  with  98  parts 
'  or  I  atom,  of  oil  of  vitriol^  at  a  gentle  heat^  and  rectifying  the 
product  from  a  small  quantity  of  potassic  dichromate.  Dried 
acetate  of  lead  may  be  substituted  for  the  sodium  salt^  but  rather 
more  than  i  equivalent  of  the  salt  mlist  be  taken  for  each  equiva- 
lent of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  mixture  must  be  digested  for  24 
hours  before  distilling.  Either  cupric  acetate,  or  the  acid  potassic 
acetate,  when  submitted  to  distillation  without  any  addition, 
also  furnishes  the  concentrated  acid  with  facility;  but  when 
prepared  in  this  manner  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
acetone. 

1278)  Properties  of  Acetic  Acid. — ^Normal  acetic  acid 
(HGgHjOjj)  is  liquid  at  temperatures  above  63°  F.,  at  which  point 
it  crystallizes  in  radiating  tufts  of  plates :  hence  in  this  its  state 
of  greatest  concentration,  it  is  frequently  known  as  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  may  be  mingled  in  all  proportions  with  water,  and  its 
density  increases  on  dilution,  until  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  water  has  been  added,  when  it  contains  a  definite  hydrate 
(He^HjO^H^e),  with  a  density  of  1-079.  K  it  be  further 
diluted,  the  density  diminishes  according  to  the  ordinary  law. 
In  consequence  of  this  anomaly,  normal  acetic  acid,  and  the  same 
acid  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  possess  each  the 
sp.  gr.  1*063.  ^^  concentrated  acid  has  a  sharp  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  peculiar  pungent  odour ;  it  blisters  the  skin  if  applied  to  it 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  It  boils  at  243°  (1J7®  C.)  and 
may  be  distilled  unchanged.  The  vapour  of  this  add  is  inflam- 
mable, producing  by  its  combustion,  water  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  vapour  of  acetic  acid  exhibits  an  anomalous  dilatation  when 
exposed  to  a  gradually  rising  temperature : — 
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and  beyond  thiB  it  undergoes  no  further  alteration  until  the  acid 
is  itself  decomposed.  At  446^  and  upwards^  i  atom  of  the  add 
follows  the  usual  law  of  yielding  2  volumes  of  yapour  (Bineau). 

(1279)  ^c^^ic  Anhydride  (C^HgOj).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  at 
69°,  1*073;  ^/  vopour  3*47;  ReL  tot  51;  BoiUng  pt.  279°'5 
(i37°'5  C). — ^This  compoimd  was  obtained  by  Gerhardtby  several 
methods ;  but  the  easiest  consists  in  distilling  3  parts  of  phos- 
phoryl  chloride  (POCI3)  with  6^  of  anhydrous  sodic  acetate, 
returning  the  liquid  which  passes  over>  upon  the  residue^  and 
redistilling,  until  the  odour  of  the  chloride  has  disappeared; 
finally  the  liquid  is  rectified.  It  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile 
liquid  of  high  refracting  power;  with  a  very  pimgent  smell 
resembling  that  of  acetic  acid,  combined  ^th  that  of  the  haw- 
thorn blossom.  It  emits  a  vapour  which  is  extremely  irritating 
to  the  eyes.  Acetic  anhydride  does  not  mix  immediately  with 
water^  but  sinks  through  it  in  oily  drops^  which  become  slowly 
dissolved,  evolving  heat^  and  forming  the  ordinary  hydrated  acid. 
This  anhydride '  gradually  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
becomes  converted  into  normal  acetic  acid.  Potassium  acts 
rapidly  upon  it,  an  inflammable  gas  being  given  ofi^,  and  the  com- 
pound being  by  degrees  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  the 
anhydro-potasflic  acetate  (2  KG^HgOj,  Gfi^B^),  or  binacetate. 
The  same  compound  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  dried  potassic 
acetate  in  the  anhydride. 

( 1 280)  Acetates. — ^Acetic  acid  is  monobasic.  Many  of  its  salts 
are  largely  used  in  the  arts.  Potassic  Acetate  {KG^H^O^^gS) 
which  is  employed  medicinally  as  a  diuretic,  is  an  anhydrous, 
foliated,  very  deliquescent,  fusible  salt,  abundantly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  combines  with  a  second  equivalent  of  acetic  acid 
when  dissolved  in  the  concentrated  acid,  and  forms  a  crystallizable 
hydro-potassic  acetate  (KH  2  6H3O3),  which  when  subjected  to 
distillation  is  decomposed  into  pure  normal  acetic  add  and  normal 
potassic  acetate.  Sodic  Acetate  (ifsLG^H^^^,^ll^O= 82  -I-  54 ;  sp.gr. 
1*40)  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  it  fuses  readily.  This 
salt  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  during  the  purification  of  wood* 
vinegar,  the  crude  add  being  neutralized  sometimes  directly  by 
means  of  sodic  carbonate,  or  soda  ash ;  but  in  many  manufactories, 
after  the  crude  acid  has  been  neutralized  by  chalk  and  thus  converted 
into  caldc  acetate,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  sodic  sulphate  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  i  atom  of  the  sulphate  to  i  of  the  acetate.  A  soluble  sodic 
acetate  is  thus  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  whilst  a  heavy 
crystalline  sodio-calcic  sulphate  is  formed,  which  can  be  more  easily 
freed  from  the  mother  liquor  than  the  pasty  mass  which  the 
simple  calcic  sulphate  would  produce.  Ammonium  Acetate  is  a 
very  soluble  salt,  which  is  frequently  used  medicinally  as  a 
diaphoretic.  Baric  Acetate  crystallizes  below  60°  i^  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  (Ba  a  G^HjOj,  3  HgO) ;  at  higher  temperatures  its 
crystals  assume  the  form  of  flattened  prisms  of  sp.  gr.  2*  19, 
and  retain  only  i  H^O;  it  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
hot  water,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  precipitant  for  sulphuric  acid ;  when  distilled  it  fur- 
nishes acetone.  Calcic  Acetate  (6a  2  ©gHjO^s  158)  crystallizes  in 
silky,  anhydrous  needles,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water;  if 
heated  to  248^  it  becomes  strongly  phosphorescent  by  gentle  friction. 
Acetates  of  Aluminum, — ^These  compounds  are  extensively  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  the  dyer  and  calico-printer.  The  common 
red  mordant  is  prepared  by  precipitating  100  parts  of  alum  in 
solution  by  means  of  120  of  crystallized  acetate  of  lead:  the 
potassic  sulphate  of  the  alum  remains  undecomposed  in  the 
solution.  Sometimes  aluminic  sulphate  is  used  instead  of 
alum.  Crude  calcic  acetate  is  also  extensively  substituted  for 
acetate  of  lead  in  this  operation ;  calcic  sulphate  is  precipitated, 
and  acetate  of  aluminum  remains  in  solution.  When  this  liquor 
is  used  as  a  mordant  it  is  thickened  with  gum,  and  applied  by 
means  of  blocks  to  the  cloth.  The  aluminic  acetates  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Crum  (Q.  /.  Chem.  Soc.j  vi.  216),  who  has 
proved  the  existence  of  two  insoluble  aluminic  diacetates  (AlgOg, 
a  e^HgOj,  5  HjjO),  and  {A\%  2  e^H^Oj,  2H3e),  besides  a  soluble 
diacetate  (ALOg,  2  6^HgOj,  4  H^O).  The  easiest  method  of  pre- 
paring the  commercial  aluminic  acetate  consists  in  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  aluminic  trisulphate  with  one  of  acetate  of 
lead;  but  although  3  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  are  thus 
removed,  and  3  equivalents  of  acetic  acid  are  liberated,  no 
solid  aluminic  triacetate  can  be  obtained  from  this  liquid.  Indeed 
Crum  is  of  opinion  that,  even  when  in  solution,  the  salt  which  is 
thus  formed  is  a  diacetate,  mixed  with  an  eqtdvalent  of  free 
acetic  acid,  since  the  liquid  has  a  powerful  odour  of  acetic  acid ; 

Ai,e„3se3 + 3(Pb2e,H3ej^  +  H^OrrsPbse, + Ai,e3,2G,H,e, 

+  2  H6j|HjOjj. 

If  a  concentrated  solution,  containing  from  4  to  5  per  cent, 
of  alumina,  prepared  in  the  manner  just  directed,  in  such  atomic 
proportions  as  to  contain  aluminic  triacetate^  be  purified  from 
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traces  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and  firom  those  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  baric  acetate^  a  liquid  is  obtained  whicb^  when 
kept  at  between  59°  and  70®  (15°  and  ai®  C.)  for  a  few  days, 
gradually  deposits  a  white  coating  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
this  deposit,  when  allowed  to  become  dry  spontaneously,  forms 
white  hard  plates  resembling  porcelain  in  appearance.  This  is 
an  aluminic  diacetate  (AljOj,  2  6^HgOj,  5  H^O),  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  original  solution  of 
aluminic  triacetate  be  boiled,  a  heavy  white  powder  is  rapidly 
deposited,  and  the  solution  retains  scarcely  a  trace  of  alumina : 
Crum  found  this  precipitate  to  be  a  different  hydrate  of  aluminic 
diacetate  (Al^O^,  2  Ojl^B^  2  H,0).  When  dilute  solutions  of 
the  aluminic  acetate  are  employed,  no  precipitate  is  occasioned 
unless  a  considerable  excess  of  free  acetic  acid  be  added.  When 
the  solution  of  the  triacetate  is  evaporated  rapidly  by  spreading 
it  in  very  thin  films  over  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  heat  not  being 
allowed  to  rise  above  100°  F.,  and  the  oily  drops  as  they  run 
together  being  constantly  spread  out  with  a  thin  platinum  knife, , 
a  dry  substance  may  be  obtained  in  transparent   scales   (Al^^Oj, 

2  O^HgOj,  4  HgO),  which  may  be  redissolved  easily  and  completely 
in  water.* 

Several  other  acetates  are  also  used  as  mordants  in  calico- 
printing  ;  for  example,  those  of  manganese j  zinc  (Zn,  2  Gfi^O^ 

3  HgO),  and  iron.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  iron  readily  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  j  the  crude  acetate  of  iron,  prepared  by  dissolving 
iron  hoops  in  raw  wood-vinegar,  is  employed  for  preserving  wood 
by  Boucherie's  process  (mo).  Ferrous  acetate  crystallizes  in 
silky  needles,  which  absorb  oxygen  rapidly.  Ferric  acetate  is  of 
a  deep  red  colour, 

*  From  this  oompotmdy  the  remarkable  Bobble  aluminio  hydrate,  previoaslj 
alluded  to  (662),  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :^-If  a  dilute  volntion 
of  this  soluble  alaminic  diacetate,  containing  j^  of  its  weight  of  alumina, 
be  placed  in  a  oloeed  yoMol  which  is  immersed  in  water,  maintained  at  the  boilina^ 
point,  for  about  ten  days,  the  solution  gradually  loses  its  astringent  taste,  and 
acquires  a  strong  odour  of  acetic  acid,  if  this  houid  be  now  diluted  with  rather 
more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  be  boiled  briskly  in  a  shallow  dinh,  the 
la^er  of  liquid  not  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  water 
being  supplied  in  proportion  as  it  eyanorates,  the  acetic  acid  may  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  be  dnven  off  so  as  to  be  no  longer  sensible  to  litmus  paper.  The 
liquid  remains  limpid  and  transparent,  but  is  quite  tasteless.  When  i  grain  of 
sulpharic  acid  in  1000  grains  of  water  is  mixed  with  8000  grains  of  such  a  solu- 
tion (a  quantity  which  contains  30  grains  of  alumina),  the  whole  is  conyerted 
into  a  solid,  transparent  jelly :  by  pressure  in  a  bag,  the  volume  of  this  jelly  may 
be  reduced  to  one-sixtieth  of  its  ori^nal  bulk,  the  solid  coagulum  retaining  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  salphuric  acid,  which  amounts  to  about  i  equivalent  of  the  acid 
to  15  of  alumina.  Two  atoms  of  the  tribasic  citric  acid  prodace  as  powerful  an 
effect  in  coagulating  the  solution  as  3  atoms  of  sulphunc  acid,  and  i  atom  of 
tartaric  acia  as  much  as  one  of  sulphuric  aoid,  but  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adda 
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Acetates  of  Lead. — Acetic  acid  forms  seyeral  compounds  with 
oxide  of  lead— yiz.,  the 

Nonnal  acetate     .  .     Pb  a  B^H^O^  3  HgO 

Sesquibasic  acetate  .  a  (Pb  2  O^HjOj),  ¥h9,U^B 

Tribasic  acetate     •  .     Pb  2  ©aHjOj,  2  PbO^HjO  (dried  at  6c°) 

Hexabasic  acetate  .     Pb  2  O^HjO^  5  PbO,  3  H^e. 

The  normal  acetate  and  the  tribasic  acetate  are  important  salts. 

The  normal  acetate  of  lead  (Pb  2  6311305^3  11,0=325+54) 
may  be  procured  by  dissolving  litharge  in  excess  of  acetic  acid :  by 
evaporating  the  solution,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in 
right  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  sometimes  opaque,  but  generaUy 
transparent :  its  more  usual  form,  however,  is  that  of  a  mass  of 
confused  minute  white  crystals,  much  resembling  loaf-sugar ;  it 
also  has  a  sweetish  metallic  taste,  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
derives  its  common  name  of  sugar  of  lead ;  when  exposed  to  the 
air  it  is  efflorescent.  It  is  soluble  in  less  than  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  and  is  also  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  first 
becomes  anhydrous,  and  then  fuses  to  a  clear  liquid.  If  the  heat 
be  raised  farther,  acetone,  OgH^O,  is  formed,  carbonic  anhydride 
escapes,  and  the  mass  becomes  solid.  In  this  state  it  consists  of 
sesqidbasic  acetate  of  lead  (2  [Pb  2  OjHjOJ,  PbO^H^O) ;  this  salt 
is  readily  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water ;  it  has  a  distinctly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales :  the  same  salt 
may  also  be  formed  by  adding  the  normal  acetate  in  the  pro- 
portion of  57  parts,  or  3  atoms,  to  3&J-,  or  1  atom,  of  a  concen- 
trated boiling  solution  of  the  tribasic  acetate  of  lead. 

Tribasic  acetate  of  lead  (Pb  2  OgHjO,,  2  Pb0,H5,e),  formeriy 
known  as  Goulard's  Extract,  is  prepared  by  digesting  7  parts 
of  finely  powdered  litharge' with  6  parts  of  normal  acetate  of  lead, 
/dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water :  it  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction. 
The  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  is  effected  much  more  rapidly  if  a 
silver  basin  be  used  than  if  one  of  glass  or  porcelain  be  employed. 


not  leM  than  600  atomB  are  required  to  produce  an  effect  of  coagulation  equal  to 
that  occasioned  by  i  atom  of  sulphuric  acid.  One  grain  of  potash  disHolved  in 
1000  of  water  coagulates  9000  grains  of  the  solution;  and  soda,  ammonia,  and 
lime  hare  an  equally  powerful  effect.  An  excess  of  potash,  as  well  as  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  the  coagulum,  converting  the  alumina  into  its 
ordinary  modification.  Solutions  of  the  sulphates  coagulate  the  solution  as  readily 
as  firee  sulphuric  acid. 

Alumina,  in  this  soluble  condition,  has  lost  its  power  of  acting  as  a  mordant. 

When  the  precipitated  alnminic  diacetate  is  kept  for  an  hour  or  two  in  soo 
parts  of  boiling  water  with  constant  agitation,  it  becomes  gradually  dissolved, 
and  may  then,  by  digestion,  be  oonvertod  into  free  acetic  acid  and  the  soluble 
hydrate  of  alumina.  The  soluble  hydrate  of  alumina,  when  evaporated  at  212^ , 
retains  2  atoms  of  water  (Al^O,,  2  HjO). 
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Tlie  salt  crjrstallizes  in  opaque  needles.  Payen  obtained  this 
salt  in  well-formed  crystals,  by  adding  a  solution  of  ammonia  to 
a  hot  solution  of  i  part  of  the  normal  acetate  in  3  parts  of  water. 
Tribasic  acetate  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Paper  dipped  in 
its  aqueous  solution  and  dried,  bums  like  tinder  when  kindled. 
Solutions  both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  salt  are  decomposed 
by  carbonic  acid ;  normal  acetate  of  lead  is  lefl:  in  the  liquid ;  and 
hydrated  oxycarbonate  of  lead  is  precipitated  in  silky,  white,  in- 
soluble crystals.  This  fact  forms  the  basis  of  the  methods  for 
preparing  white  lead  (907). 

Acetates  of  Copper. — Four  of  these  compounds  may  be  ob- 
tained, viz. : — 

Normal  cupric  acetate  (verditer)     .     6u3G,Hg03,HgO 

Sesquibasic  acetate a(6u362H30jj),6uO,6HjjO 

Dibasic  acetate  (verdigris)     .     .     .    6u26,HgOg,6uO,6H,0 
Tribasic  acetate zievLze^U^e^y^Gne^^K^^. 

Normal  acetate  of  copper  {Gn2G^ll^B^Jl^B=iSr5  +  iS)  is 
sold  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  verditer.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  i  equivalent  of  cupric  sulphate  with  one  of 
acetate  of  lead,  also  in  solution,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquid 
decanted  from  the  sulphate  of  lead ;  it  yields  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  of  a  fine  green  colour.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  a  portion 
of  the  acid  escapes,  and  the  crystals  become  covered  with  an 
efflorescence  composed  of  dibasic  acetate  of  copper.  If  the  acetate 
be  crystallized  from  an  acid  solution  below  40P  (4^  C.)  a  blue  salt 
is  obtained  with  5  H^O. 

The  dU^asic  acetate  of  copper,  or  verdigris  (6u  2  Q^H^^^GnO, 
€HjO)  is  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by  piling  up  sheets  of 
copper,  interposing  between  the  successive  sheets  a  layer  of  the  fer- 
menting husk  of  raisins  :  after  a  lapse  of  some  weeks  the  plates  of 
copper  become  covered  with  a  crust  of  the  salt ;  this  is  detached^ 
•made  into  a  thick  paste  with  vinegar,  and  pressed  into  moulds.  The 
mass  thus  obtained  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour ;  it  is  tough,  and 
is  reduced  to  powder  with  difficulty.  In  this  mode  of  preparing 
the  salt,  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  grape  skins  becomes  slowly 
oxidized  and  converted  into  acetic  acid ;  the  metal  also  absorbs 
oxygen  gradually  from  the  air ;  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  com- 
bines with  the  acetic  acid. 

Verdigris,  when  treated  with  water,  is  decomposed  into  an 
insoluble  tribasic  acetate  of  copper,  and  a  soluble  sesqu^asic  acetate 
2  (6u  2  6j,H30j),6uO,6H5,0 :  the  latter  salt  may  be  obtained  in 
Crystals  on  evaporating  the  solution. 
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The  triboHc  acetate  (2  [0u  ^  O^HgO J ,  46u0, 3  Bfi)  is  the  most 
stable  of  the  acetates  of  copper;  it  asstunes  the  form  either  of 
bluish  grey  needles^  or  of  a  green  crystalline  powder:  when 
heated  to  a  12^  it  becomes  anhydrous. 

The  normal  cupric  acetate  nnites  with  cnpric  arsenite  forming 
Sckweirtfurt  green,  6u  2  O^HgOg,  3  (6u  2  AsOg). ,  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mingling  boiling  solutions  of  equal  weights  of  arsenions 
anhydride  and  cupric  acetate^  and  adding  to  the  mixture  an  equal 
bulk  of  cold  water :  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  a 
beautiftd  crystalline  green  pigment  is  produced. 

Mercurofus  acetate  (HgOgHgOj)  is  the  least  soluble  of  the 
acetates ;  it  is  dissolved  readily  by  boiling  water^  but  it  is  par«- 
tially  decomposed  by  ebullition  of  the  solution^  and  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  metallic  mercury  and  a  sparingly  soluble  basic 
acetate.  This  mercurous  acetate  crystallizes  in  silvery  scales^ 
which  are  quickly  blackened  by  exposure  to  light. 

Acetate  of  silver  (Ag6jHg02=i67)  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  reagent ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water^  but  is  readily 
dissolved  by  hot  water,  which  on  cooling  deposits  it  in  thin^ 
flexible,  anhydrous,  silky  needles.  It  is  readily  obtained  by 
mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  or  sodic  acetate. 

Tests  for  Acetic  Add, — The  acetates  are  distinguished  by  the 
pungent  odour  of  acetic  acid  which  they  emit  when  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  with  lime  they  fiimish  acetone 
(i259)>  which  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour;  when  dis- 
tilled with  caustic  potash  they  yield  marsh  gas ;  and  upon  this 
reaction  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  gas  is  founded  (491). 

Cold  solutions  of  the  acetates  give  with  mercurous  nitrate 
a  precipitate  of  the  mercurous  acetate.  Another  property,  though 
less  characteristic,  is  the  formation  with  oxide  of  lead  of  a  soluble 
basic  salt,  with  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Some  of  the  acetates,  such  as  those  of  barium  and  strontium, 
form  double  salts  with  the  nitrates  of  these  bases  when  equivalent 
quantities  of  the  two  salts  are  dissolved  in  water  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously ;  the  strontium  salt  contains  (6r  2  OjHgO,, 
6raNeg,3H,e). 

(1281)  Chlorinated  Derivatives  of  Acetic  Add. — Acetic  acid 
when  acted  on  by  chlorine  forms  two  compounds,  in  which  a 
portion  of  its  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  chlorine,  viz. : — 

Chloracetic HegH^aOy 

Trichloracetic     ......     llGfi\% 
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Chlor acetic  Add  [(He^HjaOj);  Sp.gr.of  liquid  at  i6f,  1*3947; 
F^nff  pi.  145°  (63*^  C.) ;  BMing  pt.  36  f  (186°  C.)]  is  a  colour- 
less  liquid  which  has  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  In  order  to  obtain 
it,  gaseous  chlorine  is  made  to  act  upon  boiling  acetic  acid,  whilst 
the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  gas  is  transmitted 
until  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed :  the  excess  of  chlorine  is  then 
removed  by  means  of  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  the 
liquid  is  still  maintained  at  the  boiling  point.  The  product  is 
submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  and  the  portion  which  distils 
at  367^  is  the  pure  acid :  as  it  cools  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  deli- 
quescent, rhomboidal,  or  adcular  crystals.  This  acid  forms  definite 
salts,  in  the  solutions  of  which,  when  dilute,  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  occasions  no  precipitate. 

Trichloracetic  Acid  (HOjCljOg).  8p.  gr.  of  crystals  1*617; 
of  vapour  5-3 ;  Fusing  pt.  115°  (46®  C.) ;  Boiling  pt,  392°  (aoo°  C.) 
— This  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  exposing  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
large  bottles,  filled  with  gaseous  chlorine,  to  the  action  of  the 
sun :  about  one  drachm  of  acetic  acid  should  be  used  for  each 
gallon  of  chlorine.  A  complicated  reaction  ensues,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  trichloracetic  acid,  oxychloride  of  carbon,  and  car- 
bonic and  oxalic  acids  are  formed,  mixed  with  an  ethereal  com- 
pound which  contains  chlorine.  The  trichloracetic  acid  is  depo- 
sited upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  white  flocculi,  which  are  very 
deliquescent.  It  is  monobasic,  and  forms  soluble  salts,  many  of 
which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals ;  the  trichloracetates,  wh^i 
heated,  are  decomposed  into  carbonic  oxychloride  and  carbonic 
oxide,  leaving  a  residue  of  a  metallic  chloride.     For  example : — 

PotMsic  Carbonio         Carbonio 

trioUoraoet.  oxyoUoridc.         oxide. 

KejClje,  =  Ka  +  eeci^  +  ea 

Trichloracetic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  chloral 
by  fuming  nitric  acid;  a  ©jHCljO+Og  becoming  a  (HO^CljOj), 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  preparing  it,  since  the  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid  is  easily  removed  by  distillation.  After  the 
nitric  acid  has  been  expelled,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  crystallized  by  spontaneous  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid, 
in  vacuo.  Trichloracetic  acid  is  formed  also  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  chlorine  and  water  on  ethylene-chloride  of  carbon; 
G,Cl^  +  aH,e-|-Cl,  =  3Ha  +  H€,Cl,e, ;  it  may  likewise  be 
procured  by  the  decomposition  of  perchlorinated  ethylic  ethers 
by  water  (11 75). 

This    acid   crystallizes   in   colourless   rhombohednt,    which 
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are  very  deliquescent;  it  has  a  slight  odour,  and  an  acrid  sour 
taste.  It  bleaches  the  tongue^  and  if  applied  to  the  skin  raises 
blisters.  It  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition^  yielding  a 
suffocating  vapour. 

Trichloracetic  acid,  when  treated  with  an  amalgam  of  potas- 
sium, yields  potassic  chloride,  and  potassic  acetate  is  reproduced : — 

TricUonoet.  acid.  Potaano  aoet. 

HGjClsO,  -h  3  Kjj  -h  2  H^e  =  KGjHjOj  +  3  KCl  +  a  KHO. 

Bromaceiic  Acid  [(HegH^BrO,) ;  BMingpt.  406^-4  (ao8°  C.)] 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  hours  to 
360^  a  mixture  of  4  volumes  of  crysta]lizable  acetic  acid  with  i 
volume  of  bromine,  and  distilling  the  product ;  hydrobromic  add 
escapes  in  abundance,  and  on  raising  the  temperature,  the  un- 
altered acetic  acid  passes  over.  When  the  boiling  point  reaches 
406^,  pure  bromacetic  acid  is  obtained ;  it  crystallizes  in  rhombo- 
hedra,  which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  contaminated  with  dibrom- 
acetic  acid.     (Perkin  and  Duppa,  Q.  /.  Chem.  Soc,  xi.  %%) 

(1282)  Sulphacetic  or  Acetosulphuric  Acid  {K^G^H^BB^^ 
©gH^OySOg). — ^Acetic  add  combines  with  sulphuric  anhydride 
and  forms  a  dibasic  add,  which  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in 
deliquescent  needles :  it  forms  ciystallizable  salts.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  add  is  not  decomposed  by  ebullition  :  it  gives  no 
predpitate  with  salts  of  lead  or  of  caldum,  but  with  barium  it 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  of  sparing  solubility.  The  aceto- 
aulphate  of  silver  crystallizes  readily  in  long  flattened  prisms. 

(1283)  Thiacetic  Add  (Q^n^^^HQ^U^^.  BMing  pt. 
about  200®  (93°  C). — When  normal  acetic  acid  is  acted  upon  by 
phosphorous  sulphide  {2^^,  or  the  phosphoric  sulphide  (PjSg),  a 
colourless  liquid  is  obtained  which  has  a  mingled  odour  of  acetic 
add  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  it  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. It  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sour  taste :  when  heated 
upon  granulated  zinc,  the  metal  is  dissolved  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen ;  when  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of 
lead,  a  sparingly  soluble  monobasic  lead  salt  is  predpitated,  which 
readily  undergoes  decomposition,  even  when  dry ;  whilst  sulphide 
of  lead  is  separated.  Thiacetic  anJiydride  [(OgHgO)^®;  Bailing 
pt.  250°  (121°  C.)]  is  obtained  by  distilling  phosphoric  sulphide 
with  acetic  anhydride.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  which 
emits  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  its  hydrate.  It  is  heavier  than 
water,  which  gradually  decomposes  it  into  a  mixture  of  hydrated 
acetic  and  thiacetic  adds.  (£ekule.  Proceed.  Boy.  Soc,  vol.  vii. 
P-  37) 
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ThiMMtio 


aohjdrida. 


Aeetio  ftoid.  Thiaookie  add. 


(e,H3e)3S  +  HjO  =  HegHgOj  +  He.H^so. 

This  compound  is  only  one  of  a  series  which  maj  be  obtained 
by  similar  means  from  other  acids  homologous  with  the  acetic  : 
in  this  way  thioformic  acid  (H6HS0)  has  been  obtained.  Thi- 
acetic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  ordinary  acetic  add  in  which 
the  oxygen  external  to  the  radicle  has  been  displaced  by  its 
equivalent  of  sulphur : — 


If  acetic  acid  be  represented  as  .     .       ^^t^ 
Thiacetic  acid  would  be    ...     .       *„* 


[s     . 


*  (1^84)  3.  Propionic^  o^  Metacetonic  Acid,  116311502=74. 
Boilinff  pt,  ^84°  (140^  C). — This  acid  is  formed  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  for  example^  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
oleic  acid ;  and  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  upon 
hydrocyanic  ether.  In  the  latter  case^  ammonia  is  liberated 
and  potassic  propionate  is  formed : — 

Ethyl  ojanide.  Potaade  propionate. 

e^Hfi^eN  +  H,e  +  kho  =  te^K^e^  +  HjN; 

a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  to  be  heated  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  and  ethyl  cyanide  added  drop  by  drop;  the 
distillate  is  to  be  returned  into  the  retort  until  the  odour  of 
ethyl  cyanide  has  disappeared :  the  residue  of  potassic  propionate 
when  distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid^  yields  pure  propionic 
acid. 

Propionic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  as  Wanklyn  has  shown, 
by  acting  upon  sodium-ethyl  by  means  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
when  sodic  propionate  is  the  result  (1184].  Another  interesting  . 
reaction  which  furnishes  propionic  acid  is  that  which  establishes 
the  connexion  between  lactic  and  propionic  acids  ;t  when  lactyl 
chloride  is  decomposed  by  water  it  furnishes  chloropropionic  acid, 
and  if  treated  with  finely  granulated  zinc  the  chloropropionic 
acid  is  reduced  to  propionic  acid  (Ulrich)  :— 


*  From  irpSvros  first,  nUiv  fat,  because  the  first  or  simplest  in  the  series  of  the 
tme  fatty  acids. 

t  Lactic  acid,  B^H^O,,  contains  i  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  the  propionic, 
efifi^.    Kolbe  cidis  it  oxypropionic  acid. 
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Laetyl  eUoride.  Ghloropropionie  mad, 

e,H^0,Cl,  +  H,e  =  €,H,Cie,  +  HQ;  and 

GhlDropropicmio  add.  Ptopionio  add. 

e^fljie,  H-H,    =  G^,    +  Hci. 

If  tiie  liquid  be  decanted  from  the  zinc  as  soon  as  the  odour  of 
the  chlorinated  compound  has  disappeared^  and  be  distiUed^  pro- 
pionic acid^  with  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  comes  over  freely. 
A  more  conyenient  means  of  obtaining  proponic  acid  consists  in 
distilling  3*5  parts  of  lactic  acid  with  4  of  phosphorus  diniodide. 
Iodine  and  water  are  liberated^  and  propionic  acid  is  formed, 
whilst  phosphorous  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 

Strecker  has  likewise  observed  the  formation  of  this  acid  by 
the  fermentation  of  a  mixture  of  calcic  lactate  and  mannite, 
which  had  been  set  aside  widi  the  view  of  procuring  butyric  acid. 
Crude  calcic  tartrate  in  warm  weather  frequently  imdergoes  a 
species  of  fermentation,  and  furnishes  propionic  acid.  The  acid 
is  also  produced  during  the  fermentation  of  glycerin  (1238). 
Metacetone  (O^H^qO;  1079)  '^^'^^  oxidized  with  a  mixture  of 
potassic  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  also  yields  the  acid, 
which  derived  its  name  of  metacetonic  acid  from  this  ,circum- 
stance.  Propionic  add,  when  prepared  from  these  sources,  is 
liable  to  be  contaminated  with  acetic  and  other  acids  homo- 
logous with  it.  The  acetic  add  may  be  removed  by  saturating 
the  distilled  liquid  with  sodic  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallizing  point ;  the  sodic  acetate  crystallizes  out,  whilst  the 
propionate  remains  in  the  mother  liquor,  from  which  propionic 
add  may  be  procured  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Normal  propionic  add  (HOjHgOj)  crystaUizes  in  plates  which 
melt  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  may  be  distilled 
imaltered :  it  has  a  powerfully  add  taste,  and  a  pungent  odour 
which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  butyric  and  of  acrylic 
acids.  Propionic  acid  is  largely  soluble  in  water,  but,  when  this 
liquid  is  saturated  with  it,  the  excess  of  the  add  floats  like  an 
oil  upon  the  surface. 

Most  of  the  propionates  are  soluble  and  crystallizable..  The 
propionates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  deliquescent.  Calcic 
propionate  is  elBBorescent,  but  very  soluble.  Baric  propionate  is 
anhydrous  and  very  soluble ;  it  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  when 
thrown  into  water  are  dissolved  with  a  gyratory  motion.  Cupric 
propionate  (6u  2  6s^5^2>^3^)  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms,  which 
91*0  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  so  in  water* 
Propionale  of  silver  is  anhydrous,   and  less   soluble   than   the 
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acetate ;  it  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  short  needles^  and  blackens  by 
exposure  to  light ;  but  the  acetate  and  the  propionate  of  silver 
cannot  be  separated  by  crystallization,  for  they  unite  and  form 
a  double  salt,  which  is  deposited  from  a  hot  solution  iji  brilliant 
dendritic  needles. 

A  nitrO'propionic  acid  [H08H^(NOjj)OJ  may  be  obtained  as, a 
heavy  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  oil,  by  treating  butyrone,  O^H^^O, 
with  nitric  acid.     Its  salts  detonate  feebly  when  heated. 

(1385)  4.  Butyric  Acid  {IWJI^%  or  HO,C8H708=88). 
Sp.  ffr»  of  liquid  at  3^°,  0*9886;  of  vapour  3*07;  Rel  wt.  44; 
Boiling  pt.  3i4°'6  ;  (157^  C.)  Kopp.. — ^Tbis  acid  is  a  liquid  which, 
at  59°,  has  the  sp.  gr.  o'963 ;  it  remains  fluid  at  —4*^  F.,  and 
volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  a  strong  smell  of  rancid 
butter ;  it  may  be  distilled  unchanged.  Butyric  acid  has  a  sharp 
acrid  taste,  and  a  corrosive  action  upon  the  skin ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether :  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  calcic  chloride  to  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion causes  the  butyric  acid  to  separate  and  rise  to  the  surface. 
It  was  originally  procured  from  butter  by  saponifying  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  remained  liquid  at  60°,  adding  hydrochloric  or 
tartaric  acid,  and  distilling ;  the  distillate,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  caproic,  caprylic,  and  rutic  with  butyric  acid,  is  treated  with 
baryta,  and  the  barium  salts  separated  by  crystallization  in  the 
mode  directed  under  the  head  caproic  acid  (1287).  The  acid  is 
however  more  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  distilling  3 
parts  of  calcic  butyrate  (produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar ; 
p.  400),  with  I  a  parts  of  water  and  i  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
•  acid :  about  3  parts  of  liquid  should  be  distilled  over.  If  the 
distillate  be  digested  upon  an  excess  of  calcic  chloride,  the 
solution  which  is  formed  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  one 
of  which  contains  the  butyric  acid ;  it  must  be  decanted  into  a 
retort  and  distilled :  the  first  portions  which  pass  over  are 
aqueous,  but  when  the  temperature  rises  to  337°  (Gflis  and 
Pelouze)    the     acid    passes    over    in    the     concentrated    form 

(He.H^e,). 

Butyric  Anhydride  (OgHj^Oj).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  at  54°,  0-978  ; 
of  vapour  5-38;  Rel.  wt.  79;  Boiling  pt.  374*^  (190°  C). — This 
body  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of 
benzoyl  chloride,  and  eight. of  dry  sodic  butyrate;  it  forms  a 
colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  with  an  odour  which  resembles 
that  of  the  pine-apple.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture,  and  acquires  the  repulsive  odour  of  the  hydrated  acid. 

Butyrates. — Butyric  add  is  monobasic.     Its  salts  when  dry 
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are  without  odour ;  but  wheu  moist  ihej  have  a  smell  of  rancid 
butter.  Most  of  them  are  very  freely  soluble ;  when  reduced  to 
powder,  and  thrown  upon  water,  they  are  dissolved  with  a  rapid 
gyratory  motion.  Baric  buiyrate  crystallizes,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  long  prisms,  with  4  H^O ;  when  formed  by  the 
cooling  of  a  hot  solution,  it  retains  only  sH^O.*  Zincic  buiyrate 
crystallizes  in  anhydrous,  very  soluble,  pearly  tables,  which  when 
heated  to  %\q,^  fiise  and  then  lose  part  of  their  acid,  after  which 
a  portion  of  the  salt  undergoes  sublimation  in  the  anhydrous 
form.  Cupric  buiyrate  (6u  3  O^H^Oj,  2  H^O)  is  bluish  green, 
and  sparingly  soluble.  With  kad,  butyric  acid  forms  two  anhy- 
drous salts,  one  of  which  is  normal,  while  the  other  contains 
three  equivalents  of  base.  Butyrate  of  silver  and  mercurous 
butyrate  are  sparingly  soluble ;  they  crystallize  in  brilliant  plates. 
But  the  most  characteristic  salt  of  butyric  acid  is  calcic  buiyrate, 
which  forms  fiisible  colourless  needles,  which  are  rendered  anhy- 
drous by  a  temperature  of  284^  (140^  C.) :  this  salt  is  much  less 
soluble  in  boiling  water  than  it  is  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  a  large  proportion  of  the  salt 
is  precipitated,  and  is  redissolved  as  the  liquid  cools.  Butyric 
acid  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  effects  the 
etherification  of  alcohol.  K  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  concentrated 
butyric  acid,  2  of  alcohol,  and  i  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  agitated 
together,  butyric  ether  is  formed  and  rises  to  the  surface  on 
standing  (ii57).  Many  of  the  butyrates  when  submitted  to  dry 
distiUation  yield  butyrone  (O^H^^O)  ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid  in- 
soluble in  water :  8p.  gr.  of  liquid  0*83  ;  of  vapour  3*99 ;  Boiling 
/I/.  291^(144^0.). 

Chlorine  acts  readily  upon  butyric  acid  in  the  sunlight,  and 
forms  two  substitution  acids  which  are  analogous  to  butyric 
acid,  and  which  yield  corresponding  monobasic  salts ;  these  acids  are 
the  dichlorobutyric  (HG^HgCljOg),  and  tetrachlorobuiyric  acids 
(HO^HgCl^Oj).     Nitric  acid  converts  the  butyric  into  nitrobutyric 

acid  {iieji^'N%e^. 

Butjrric  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  certain  fruits,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  products  of  oxidation  of  azotised  matters,  such  as  fibrin 
or  casein,  when  treated  with  black  oxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  also  obtained   amongst  the  results  of  the 


*  On  one  ooouion  I  obtained  it  crystallized  in  anbydroiis  eqaare  tables, 
presentins^  the  appearance  of  the  square  base  of  the  octohedron.  They  were, 
however,  in  reality  macled  crystals  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  nearly  rectan- 
gular rhombic  tables.  In  other  cases  the  salt  forms  fibrous  crystals  which  are 
also  anhydrous. 
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auction  of  nitric  upon  oleic  acid.  All  substanceB  which  fhrniBh' 
lactic  acid  maj  be  made  to  yield  the  butyric ;  and  it  is  frequently 
deyeloped  during  the  fermentation  or  decay  of  many  mucilaginous 
and  amylaceous  roots,  such  as  the  potato  and  the  malloir. 
Butyric  acid  may  be  obtained  at  pleasure  in  large  quantities,  by 
the  fdllowing  method  of  fermenting  sugar  disooyered  by  Pelouze 
and  GSis  {Ann.  de  Chimie^  III.  x.  434) .  A  solution  of  4  lb.  of  sugar 
in  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  form  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*070, 
is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  poor  cheese  which  in  its  dry  state 
would  contain  casein  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  the  weight  ot 
the  sugar  used,  and  2  lb.  of  chalk ;  the  whole  is  then  exposed  for 
some  weeks  to  a  temperature  ranging  between  80^  and-  90^  F. 
The  liquid  speedily  becomes  ropy,  lactic  acid  is  formed  abundantly, 
and  combines  with  the  lime,  the  mixture  becoming  semisolid  owing 
to  the  formation  of  crystals  of  calcic  lactate ;  this  salt  in  turn  under- 
goes decomposition,  and  when  this  second  reaction  commences, 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen  escapes  from  the 
fermenting  mass,  whilst  calcic  butyrate  is  formed  in  abundance. 
This  reaction  is  explained  by  the  following  equation : — 

Ltotie  add.  Batyrio  add. 

Pasteur  believes  this  conversion  of  lactic  into  butyric  add  to 
be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  special  ferment  consisting  of 
infiisorial  animalculse  in  the  form  of  small  cylindrical  bodies, 
varying  in  length  from  ttWo  *o  nW  of  an  inch ;  they  sometimes 
are  connected  together  in  chains  of  four  or  more. 

(ia86)  5.  Valbeic  or  Valerianic  Acid,  HOgH^Oj,  or 
{HO,CioHgOj)  =  102.  8p.  gr.  of  liquid  0-937;  of  vapour  3-66; 
Bel,  wt.  51 ;  Boiling  pt.  3*47°  {175^  C). — This  compound  is 
identical  with  the  phocenic  acid  obtained  by  Chevreul  from  some 
of  the  fish  oils.  It  occurs  also  (associated  with  a  peculiar 
essential  oil)  in  the  root  of  the  valerian  y  it  is  likewise  prescint  in 
the  berries  of  the  guelder-rose  (Vibumiim  opulus).  If  valerian 
root  be  distilled  with  water  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
valeric  acid  passes  over  into  the  receiver  :  its  quantity  may  be 
increased  by  digesting  the  root  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassic  dichromate,  since  the  valerian  root  contains  a 
compound  (valerol,  6jHjqO),  which  by  oxidation  becomes  con- 
verted into  valeric  acid.  Valeric  acid  is  also  a  frequent  product 
of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  of  other  fatty  acids ;  it  is 
likewise  often  present  in  decaying  cheese,  but  it  is  most  readUy 
obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  amylic  alcohol. 
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If  the  vapours  of  fousel  oil  be  sent  through  a  tube  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  soda^  and  heated  to  400^^  sodic 
valerate  is  produced,  and  hydrogen,  mixed  with  carburetted 
hydrogen,  is  evolved.  When  cold,  the  mass  must  be  plunged 
at  once  into  water,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire  by  access  of  air ; 
and  the  solution  must  be  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add ; 
valeric  acid  then  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  A  still  easier 
method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  distilling  fousel  oil  with  a 
mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  dichromate ;  valeric 
acid,  mixed  with  amyl  valerate  (OgH^j,©^!!^^^),  passes  over,  and 
the  latter  may  be  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  into  potassic 
valerate  and  fousel  oil.  Potassic  valerate  when  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid  furnishes  pure  valeric  acid. 

Valeric  acid  is  'a  limpid  colourless  oil,  which  remains  liquid 
at  o^  F.  It  has  a  powei^  odour  allied  to  that  of  valerian  root, 
and  a  burning  taste.  It  may  be  distilled  without  change.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether  in  all  proportions :  it  is  also  freely  soluble  in  strong  acetic 
acid.  Valeric  acid  resembles  the  acetic  in  its  property  of  forming 
a  definite  hydrate  (H65HjOj,H30),  which  is  obtained  when  the  acid 
is  liberated  by  a  stronger  acid  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts. 
Valeric  Anhydride  [(©i^HigOj) ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  0934 ;  of 
vapour  6' 2$  ;  Rel.  wt.  93 ;  Boiling  pt.  419°  (215°  C.)]  is  a  colourless, 
mobile  liquid,  with  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples ;  the  alkalies  in 
the  presence  of  water  convert  it  rapidly  into  a  normal  salt  of 
the  acid.  This  compound  is  easily  obtained  by  allowing  i  part 
of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  to  fall  drop  by  drop  upon  6  parts 
of  dry  potassic  valerate;  washing  the  product  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  anhy- 
dride with  ether :  the  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  fused 
calcic  chloride  in  order  to  remove  water;  and  on  expelling 
the  ether  by  heat,  the  anhydride  is  left  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  valerates  when  dry  are  destitute  of  odour,  they  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  smell  of 
valeric  acid  which  they  emit  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  These  salts,  with  the  exception  of  valerate  of  silver  and 
mercurous  valerate,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  many  of  them  are 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Those  of  the  alkalies  are  deliquescent,  and 
crystallize  with  difficulty ;  they  fuse  readily  on  the  application  of 
a  moderate  heat.  Baric  valerate  {^K2G^}A^^2^fi)  crys- 
tallizes in  prisms,  which  are  brittle.  Valerate  of  zinc  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  plates;  this  salt,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the 
valerates^  has  been  used  medicinally. 
3  D  D 
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Chlorine  acts  upon  valeric  acid  hj  displacing  a  portion  of  its  • 
hydrogen ;  by  this  means  two  new  substitution  compounds  may 
be  formed.  Both  of  these  bodies  retain  the  monobasic  character 
of  valeric  acid.  They  were  termed  by  Dumas^  chlorovalermc 
(HegHgCljOg)  and  chlorovaleroiic  (HegHgCl^Oj^  acids ;  both  of 
them  form  stable,  well-defined  salts. 

When  valeric  acid  is  boiled  for  several  days  with  concentrated 
nitric  add  it  becomes  decomposed,  and  a  great  part  is  converted 
into  nitrovaleric  add  [RQ^J^^^^^fykhidi  is  volatile  without 
decomposition ;  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  rhomboidal  tables,  and 
forms  definite  salts. 

(1287)  6.  Caproic  Acid  (H6gHiiOg=  1 15).  Sp.  gr.  of  vapovr 
4' 26;  ReL  wt.  58;  Boiling  pt.  about  392°  (200°  C). — Tliis  acid 
derives  its  name  from  capra,  a  goat,  the  smell  of  which  animal  it 
slightly  resembles ;  it  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures :  it  has 
a  characteristic  odour  of  acid  sweat,  and  has  a  pungent  and 
sweetish  taste ;  the  concentrated  acid  bleaches  those  parts  of  the 
tongue  which  it  touches.  It  may  be  distilled  imchanged.  Water 
dissolves  it  to  a  small  extent.  Caproic  add  is  obtained  in  small 
quantity  by  the  saponification  of  butter,  or  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
it  is  amongst  the  volatile  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  by 
nitric  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  from  butter  by  pressing  out  the 
portion  which  remains  liquid  at  60^,  then  saponifying  this  oil,  and 
distilling  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid;  rutic,  caprylic,  caproic, 
and  butyric  acids  are  thus  obtained  in  the  liquid  which  passes 
over.  The  distillate  is  to  be  neutralized  with  baryta,  which  forms 
a  soluble  caproate,  whilst  the  caprylate  and  rutate  are  nearly 
insoluble.  The  caproate  and  butyrate  are  separated  by  crystalliza- 
tion, the  caproate  assuming  the  form  of  delicate,  brilliant,  anhy- 
drous needles,  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  above  86°,  whilst  if 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  it  forms  hei^agonal  plates  which 
effloresce  in  the  atmosphere.  Anhydrous  baric  caproate,  if 
distilled  with  phosphoric  chloride,  yields  caproic  anhydride 
(©i^HjgOj)  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  neutral  oil,  which  floats 
on  water,  by  which  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  normal  add. 

Caproate  of  silver  is  sparingly  soluble,  but  most  of  the  other 
salts  of  the  acid  are  readily  dissolved  by  water. 

(1288)  7.  (EnarUhylic  Add  [B.^^'R^^Q^^i^o).  Boiling  pi. 
298®  (148°  C.) — ^This  acid,  originally  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
oenanthic  add,  is  obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  oleic  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  produced 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  castor  oil ;  but  it  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  heating  one  part  of  castor  oil  in  a  retort  with 
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two  parts  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  diluted  witli  twice  its  yolume 
of  water.  A  brisk  reaction  occurs ;  the  mixture  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  boiling  temperature  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  products 
which  distil  over  must  be  mixed  with  water^  when  an  oily  stratum 
of  oenanthylic  acid  will  rise  to  the  surface ;  it  must  be  again  dis- 
tilled with  water^  and  the  notmal  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
distilling  the  liquid  from  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  (Enanthylic 
acid  may  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  o^  F.  without  becoming  solid ;  it 
boils  and  may  be  distilled  at  298^^  but  it  undergoes  partial  decom- 
position during  the  operation.  One  of  its  most  characteristic 
salts  is  cupric  oenanthylate^  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  green 
needles;  these  are  soluble  in  alcohol^  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  water. 

QSnanihylic  anhydride  (©uHg^Oj),  sp.  gr,  0*92,  may  be  ob- 
tained as  an  oily  liquid  by  distilling  potassic  (Bnanthylate  with 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus. 

(1289)  8.  Capry/tc^rirf  [(H6gHig05,= 144) ;  8p.  gr.  of  vapcfwr 
5-31  ;  Rel  wt.  72 ;  Fusing pL  58^  or  59^  (15*=*  C.) ;  BoUingpt  457° 
(236°  C.)]  was  one  of  the  volatile  acids  obtained  by  Chevreul  during 
the  saponification  of  butter;  it  is  found  likewise  in  cocoa-nut 
oil,  as  well  as  amongst  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid 
by  nitric  acid.  Caprylic  acid  becomes  solid  at  about  54^ ;  it 
melts  at  58®  or  59°;  it  may  be  distilled  unaltered;  it  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  even  at  a  temperature  of  212®.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  decomposing  baric  caprylate  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
baric  caprylate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether^  but  is  dis- 
solved by  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water ;  it  crystallizes  from 
its  aqueous  solution  in  anhydrous  colourless  plates^  which  are 
deposited  in  rounded  nodular  masses.  Caprylic  acid  is  usually 
accompanied  by  rutic  acid,  but  since  the  caprylate  of  barium  is 
more  soluble  than  the  rutate  of  this  metal,  the  acids  may  be 
separated  by  converting  them  into  barium  salts  and  then  crystal- 
lizing them. 

Caprylic  Anhydride  {^ifi^^  is  a  limpid  oil  of  a  disagreeable 
odour,  which  bums  with  a  luminous  flame :  it  becomes  solid  in 
the  cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

(1290)  9.  Pelargonic  Acid  (H6gHj,yOg).  Boiling  pt.  500^ 
(260*^  C.) — ^This  acid  was  originally  extracted  from  the  leaves  of 
the  pelargoniimi,  or  geranium,  by  distilling  them  with  water, 
purifying  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface  by  neutralizing  it 
with  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  drive  ofi*  a 
volatile  oily  body  which  comes  over  with  the  acid.  The  baric 
pelargonatQ  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  an  add.     Pelargonic 
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acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  oil  of  rue  with  an  eqnal 
meaflure  of  nitric  acid  which  has  been  diluted  with  its  own  bulk 
of  water ;  and  it  is  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid 
by  the  same  reagent.  Pelargonic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil  which 
is  nearly  ins(duble  in  water^  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether :  it 
has  a  faint  unpleasant  smelly  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged. 

Pelargonic  Anhydride  (^jgHj^Oj)  is  a  colourless  oil  which 
solidifies  at  yi^,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odour  of  rancid  butter : 
it  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  baric  pelargonate  with  oxychlo- 
ride  of  phosphorus. 

(1291)  10.  Butic  or  Capric  Acid  [(HOioHjgOg) ;  Fusing  pL 
86°  (30°  C.)]  is  a  volatile  fatty  acid  which  possesses  many  in- 
teresting relations  to  other  bodies.  It  was  discovered  by  Chevreul 
amongst  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  butter;  but  it  is 
also  furnished  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid^  and 
Gerhardt  procured  it  readily  by  acting  upon  oil  of  rue  with  fuming 
nitric  acid ;  one  of  the  constituents  of  oil  of  rue*  (^iqHjqO) 
havings  according  to  Gerhardt,  the  composition  of  the  aldehyd  of 
rutic  acid :  during  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  rue  by  nitric  acid,  a 
portion  of  pelargonic  acid  is  usually  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Butic  acid  is  also  contained  in  small  quantity  in  the  fatty  acids 
of  the  cocoa-nut  oil.  Butic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles ; 
it  has  a  slight  odour  of  the  goat.  This  acid  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  but  it  separates  completely,  in  glistening  plates, 
as  the  liquid  cools ;  its  taste  is  sour  and  burning.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  in  all  proportions :  when  distilled  it  is  liable  to  undergo 
partial  decomposition.  Butic  acid  is  generally  purified  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  barium  salt,  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates : 
it  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  boiling  water,  but  requires 
200  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 

12.  Laurie  Acid  [HGigH^gOgj  Fusing  pL  110°  (43*^5  C.) ; 
Heintz]  was  first  extracted  from  the  soft  green  fat  of  the  bay 
berries  [Laurus  nobilis),  but  it  has  since  been  found  in  cocoa- 
nut  oil  (Georgey),  as  well  as  in  the  pichurim  nut  and  in  cacao 
butter. 

14.  Myristic  Acid  [(HGi^Hg^Oj) ;  Fusing  pt.  129°  {54''  C); 
Heintz]  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  it  is  furnished  by  nutmeg 
butter,  and  is  one  of  the  acids  of  coooa-nut  oiL 

(i  29a)  16.  Palmitic  Acid  [(HGigHjiOg  or  HO,C8,H3iOj = 256)  ; 


*  Aooording  to  Greville  Williams,  oil  of  rne  consists  chiefly  of  euodie  aldehyd 
(6iiH^0^,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  laurio  aldehyd  (O^Hs^O),  besides  a 
hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  with  bomeoL 
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Fkisififf  pt.  I43®'6  (6a°C.)] — This  acid  is  obtained  most  readily  from 
palm  oil,  the  solid  portion  of  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  glycerin 
compound  of  palmitic  acid,  and  which,  when  long  kept,  often  con- 
tains the  free  acid  in  large  quantity,  amounting  in  some  instances 
to  one-third  of  its  weight.  Under  these  circumstances  the  oil 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  uncombined  glycerin.  Palmitic 
acid  may  also  be  procured  by  the  saponification  of  spermaceti : 
.  according  to  Heintz,  it  is  likewise  present  in  human  fat,  in  the 
solid  constituent  of  olive  oil,  and  generally  in  substances  which 
have  been  described  as  yielding  margarin.  It  is  moreover  one  of 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid  when  this  body  is 
fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  c&ustic  potash : — 

Oldo  add.  Potasdo  palmit.  Potaado  aoet. 

Palmitic  acid,  after  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol,  appears 
as  a  tasteless  white  fat,  which  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  deli- 
cate needles.  It  may,  with  care,  be  distilled  without  undergoing 
decomposition. 

The  neutral  palmitates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  readily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  tbrm  solutions  which  gelatinize  on  cooling.  They 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  freely  so  in  boiling 
alcohol:  this  solution  deposits  the  salts  in  crystals  on  cooling. 
The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  normal  palmitates,  when  largely 
diluted  with  water,  are  decomposed  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
of  the  stearates,  into  an  insoluble  acid  salt,  whilst  a  portion  of  the 
alkali  remains  in  solution. 

(1293)  17.  Mabgabic  Acid  (H617H33O3,  or  110,03^113303). — 
In  order  to  prepare  this  substance,  Marseilles,  or  olive-oil  soap, 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  calcic  chloride;  a  precipitate  of  mingled  calcic  oleate  and 
margarate  is  thus  obtained,  which  after  being  dried  is  pul- 
verized and  digested  in  cold  ether,  so  long  as  anything  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  calcic  oleate  is  thus  brought  into  solution,  whilst  the 
margarate  is  left  behind.  The  margarate  is  then  decomposed  by 
boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  fatty  acid  which  separates 
is  thoroughly  washed,  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol :  as  thus  ob- 
tained it  melts  at  140*^  (60®  C).  Heintz,  however,  states  that 
the  acid  so  obtained  may  be  separated  into  stearic  and  palmitic 
acid,  by  repeatedly  crystallizing  it  from  alcohol ;  the  melting  point 
may  thus  be  raised  till  it  reaches  159°  {^o^'S  C.),  the  fusing  point  of 
stearic  add.  A  better  plan  consists  in  adding  to  a  boiling  solu-^ 
tion  of  the  acid  in  alcohol  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
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or  of  baric  acetate,  containing  a  quantity  of  the  barium,  or  lead 
salt,  amounting  to  two-sevenths  of  the  weight  of  the  fatty  acid. 
As  the  liquid  cools,  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  col- 
lected upon  a  filter.  This  portion  contains  the  whole  of  the  stearic 
acid,  whilst  most  of  the  palmitic  acid  remains  in  solution ;  the 
filtered  liquid  is  now  to  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  the 
barium  or  lead  salt.  This  latter  precipitate  contains  the  pal- 
mitic acid ;  it  may  be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  re- 
crystallized  from  alcohol  till  its  melting  point  remains  fixed  at 
I43°'6  (6a°  C).  If  necessary,  it  may  be  again  submitted  to  a 
partial  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  barium. 

Although  the  melting  point  of  stearic  acid  is  159^^  and  that 
of  palmitic  acid  is  143^*6,  Heintz  finds  that  a  mixture  of  the  two 
acids  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  either  of  them  sepa- 
rately; and  if  9  or  10  parts  of  palmitic  acid  be  fused  with  i 
part  of  stearic  acid,  a  mass  is  obtained  which  solidifies  at  140^ : 
which  corresponds  to  the  fusing  point  of  the  so-called  margaric 
acid. 

Becker,  however,  considers  that  he  has  obtained  margaric  acid 
artificially  by  decomposing  cetyl  cyanide  by  means  of  caustic 
potash;  e,eH33,GN  +  KHeH-HjO=Ke„H38e3+H,N.  The  fusing 
point  of  this  acid  was  ajs  low  as  127°  (53°  C). 

(1294)  18.  Stearic  Acid  (HeigHjgOg,  or  HO,CggH3508=284) ; 
Fusing  pt.  159°  (70°'5  C.) — ^This  important  fatty  acid  is  liberated 
during  the  saponification  of  all  the  fats  which  contain  stearin. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  animal  fats,  but  occasionally  also  in  the 
vegetable  fats,  as  in  that  of  the  Bassia  laiifolia  (Hardwich). 

Stearic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  saponifying  mutton  suet,  and 
decomposing  the  hot  solution  of  the  soap  with  hydrochloric,  or 
still  better,  with  tartaric  acid.  The  oily  acids  are  next  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  between  hot  plates,  by  which  means  a  large 
portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  separated :  the  solid  residue  is  then  to 
be  recrystallized  from  alcohol,  three  or  four  times,  and  afterwards 
from  ether,  until  the  fusing  point  becomes  constant  at  159^.  The 
ethereal  solution,  if  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  deposits  the  add 
in  beautiful  colourless,  transparent,  rhombic  plates.  When  fused 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  colourless  oil,  destitute  of  taste 
or  odour;  and,  on  solidifying,  it  concretes  into  a  white  crys- 
talline mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  This  solution  reddens  litmus. 

Stearates. — Stearic  acid  forms  both  normal  and  acid  salts. 
The  stearates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  a  small  quantity 
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of  water,  and  in  alcohol ;  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  of  sp. 
gr.  0750,  also  dissolves  them,  and  deposits  them  in  crystals  on 
cooling.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  normal  potassic  or  sodic 
stearate  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid, 
and  a  copious  separation  of  silky  crystalline  plates  of  an  acid 
stearate  of  the  basyl  is  occasioned.  Chevreul,  who  has  carefully 
examined  this  decomposition,  finds  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
but  that  generally,  when  a  salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  base 
soluble  in  water  upon  an  acid  which  is  insoluble,  the  normal  salt 
so  obtained  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  the  precipitation  of  an 
insoluble  acid  salt,  while  a  portion  of  the  base  remains  in  solution. 
Sodic  stearate  is  the  basis  of  ordinary  hard  soap.  The  solu- 
ble stearates  are  separated  from  their  solution  in  water  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  excess  of  soda  or  of  potash.  Chloride  of  sodium 
also  causes  their  immediate  coagulation ;  and  some  other  salts 
have  a  similar  effect :  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  separate 
soap  from  glycerin  and  other  impurities  in  the  operation  of 
soap-making. 

The  other  stearates  are  insoluble  ;  those  of  barium  and  calcium 
are  crystalline,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Magnesic  stearate  is 
fusible,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  Stearate  of 
lead  is  easily  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to 
one  of  sodic  stearate :  it  is  a  heavy  amorphous  precipitate,  fusible 
at  about  260^,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but 
readily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  stearate  of  lead  ia  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  ordinary  lead  plaster. 

Stearic  acid,  when  submitted  for  some  weeks  to  a  current  of 
chlorine,  at  a  temperature  of  212^,  loses  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  yellowish,  transparent,  chlorinated 
compound,  of  a  resinous  aspect,  in  which  Hardwich  found  that  10 
atoms  of  hydrogen  had  been  displaced  by  10  of  chlorine,  forming 
chhrosiearic  add  {^^i^^dyQ^^. 

When  stearic  acid  is  boiled  for  some  days  with  nitric  acid,  it 
is  gradually  converted  intp  succinic  and    suberic  acids   (1301, 

1304)- 

Arachidic  or  Butic  Add  [(HO^oHj^Ojj),  Fudng  pt.  i6f 
(75°  C.)]  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  from  butter  in  a 
state  of  perfect  purity ;  but  a  crystallizable  fatty  acid  having  the 
composition  assigned  to  it  has  been  extracted  from  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Arachis  hypogma,  the  ground-nut  oil  of 
Western  Africa. 

Melissic  and  cerotic  acids  have  been  already  described  (1226). 
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(4)  Acids  of  the  Oleic  Series,  U{ej{^^^)e^. 

(1295)  The  acids  whicli  belong  to  this  group  have  been  less 
perfectly  studied  than  those  of  the  foregoing  one.  Oleic  acid  is 
the  most  important  member  of  this  series.  Owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  these  acids  absorb  oxygen^  and  the  diflSculty  of  puri- 
fying them  from  the  results  of  this  oxidation  on  account  of  their 
indisposition  to  crystallize^  the  investigation  of  these  compounds 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  higher  terms  of  this 
series  are  decomposed  when  they  are  heated  with  a  view  to  effect 
their  distillation. 

The  acids  of  this  group  are  characterized  by  their  tendency, 
when  heated  gently  with  caustic  potash,  to  break  up  into  acetic 
acid  and  a  second  acid  of  the  stearic  series,  whilst  hydrogen  is 
•liberated.  Oleic  acid  in  this  manner  yields  potassic  acetate  and 
palmitate : — 

01«io  acid.  Fofeaaiio  aoetata.       FotMsio  palmitate. 

HGiaHagOj  +  2  KHO  =  Ke^HjO,  +  KG^AIA  +  ^2- 

Acrylic  acid  when  similarly  treated  yields  an  acetate  and  formiate 
of  the  basyl  :— 

Aerylioacid.  Fotaasio  acetate.   Potaado  fonniate. 

HejHjO,  +  a  KHO  =  KGjjHgOj  +  KeSo,  +  H,. 

The  acids  of  this  group  possess  the  remarkable  property  of 
being  converted  by  peroxide  of  nitrogen  into  metameric  acids, 
which  require  a  much  higher  temperature  for  their  fusion  than  the 
oily  acids  from  which  they  were  obtained.  These  solid  acids  may 
be  distilled  unchanged.  When  these  less  fusible  metameric  acids 
are  heated  with  caustic  potash,  they  also  undergo  decomposition 
into  acetic  acid,  and  another  acid  of  the  stearic  series ;  hydrogen 
being  evolved,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  their  more  fusible  meta- 
merides. 

The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  adds  of  both 
isomeric  series  which  are  at  present  known.  The  formulae  of 
some  of  the  higher  terms  will  probably  be  modified  hereafter,  and 
the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  will  possibly  in  all  these 
cases  be  found  to  be  divisible  by  two : — 
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Acidt  of  the  Oleic  Series  (He,Hg^,0jJ,  or  {G,K,,,^0^. 


Liquid  Acids. 

Metamoric  solid  Acids. 

Acrylio  .  . 
Crotonic  . 
Horingic . 
FhyMtoldo 

Oleic  .  .  . 
Doaglio.. 
Erode  .  . 

Fadng  Point 

Origiii. 

Allylcro.) 
tonic      / 

Angdio 
Elaidic 

Fnalng  Point. 

Origin. 

'»F. 

^'C. 

•P. 

«»C. 

— ao 

57 
6s 

93 

-1 

o 

34 

(Dirtfllntionof 

Sperm  whale. 

I  oils. 

/TheDogling 

\  whale. 

r  Mustard  seed 

1  andrapeseed. 

159 
IIS 

"3 

45 
45 

\     made. 
(AngeliM 
I  root. 

Action  of 

NO,  on 

1  oleic  add. 

{1296)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  any  acid 
of  this  group  except  the  oleic. 

Acrylic  acid  (H63H3O3)  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
acrolein  {1242).  This  is  best  effected  by  digesting  acrolein  on 
oxide  of  silver  in  excess ;  the  pungent  smell  of  acrolein  disap- 
pears^ and  acrylate  of  silver  is  obtained  in  solution^  whilst  metallic 
silver  is  deposited  and  water  is  eliminated : — 


Acrolein. 


Aorjlate  of  diver. 


2  {e,ii,e,R)  +  3  Ag,e  =  a  Age3H3e,  +  ^^  Ag,  +  H,e. 

If  the  acrylate  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  bulb  tube  and  kept  cool  by 
immersion  in  ice,  it  may  be  decomposed  by  transmitting  over  it  a 
very  slow  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  sulphide  of  silver  is 
formed,  whilst  pure  acrylic  acid  is  liberated ;  the  latter  may  be 
distilled  by  a  gentle  heat.  Acrylic  acid  has  an  agreeable  acid 
odour  and  a  burning  taste.  It  requires  a  temperature  below  32° 
to  freeze  it.  Its  boiling  point  is  above  212°,  and  it  may  be  dis- 
tilled unchanged.  All  its  salts  are  soluble  :  the  salt  of  silver  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  compounds  of  this  acid ;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  anhydrous  silky  looking  needles,  which  much  resemble 
the  acetate  of  silver  in  appearance :  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water :  boiling  water  decomposes  it,  and  partidly  reduces  the 
silver.  Acrylate  of  silver  may  readily  be  formed  from  the  crude 
products  of  the  distillation  of  oils ;  the  distillate  is  rectified,  and 
those  portions  which  come  over  between  100°  and  140°  are  col- 
lected separately;  they  are  rectified  anew  from  calcic  chloride, 
and  are  then  digested  on  an  excess  of  oxide  of  silver,  returning 
the  portions  which  distil,  until  the  pimgent  odour  of  acrolein  has 
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disappeared ;  water  is  next  added^  and  the  liquid  is  distilled  to 
carry  off  the  volatile  oils  ;  after  which  the  boiling  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  set  aside  in  a  dark  place  to  crystallize.  Sodic  acrylatef 
2  (i^^G^H^O^fS  HjO,  crystallized  in  efflorescent  prisms  which  are 
very  soluble.     Baric  acrylate  does  not  crystallize. 

Angelic  add  [(HOjH^Oj) ;  Fusing  pL  113°  (45®  C.) ;  Boiling 
pt.  374^  (190°  C.)]  is  met  with  in  the  root  of  various  kinds  of 
Angelica ;  it  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash, 
aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  upon  the  oxidized  principle  iu  the  essence 
of  camomile : — 

Em.  cftmomile.  PotMric  uigelate. 

e^HgO  +  KHO  =  Ke^ije,  +  h,. 

Angelic  acid  forms  large,  striated,  colourless,  fusible  prisms, 
which  may  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  freely  so  in  boiling  water. 
When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed  with  escape 
of  hydrogen  into  potassic  acetate  and  propionate,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  mode  of  decomposition  of  the  acids  belong- 
ing to  the  oleic  series.  From  its  high  fusing  point,  and  from 
the  possibility  of  distilling  it  without  decomposition,  it  is,  however, 
obvious  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  true  oleic  series,  but  pro- 
bably to  the  elaidic  group. 

Moringic  acid  (HGigHj^Og,  Fusing  pt.  32^  F.)  is  the  liquid  acid 
extracted  from  the  oil  of  ben  {Moringa  aptera).  Oil  of  ben,  from 
its  indisposition  to  become  rancid,  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of 
Macassar  oil. 

Physetoleic  acid  (HOigH^^Oj)  was  obtained  fix)m  the  oil  of  the 
ordinary  sperm  whale  {Physeter  macrocepkalus).  According  to 
Gossman  the  oil  of  the  ground-nut  contains  an  acid  of  the 
same  composition  as  the  physetoleic,  but  frising  at  about  93° 

{ss""  C). 

Doeglic  acid  [{HOij^HjjOg) ;  Fusing  pi.  6a^  (17°  C.)]  was 
extracted  by  Scharling  from  the  oil  of  the  Baltsna  rostrata  (in 
Danish,  Dogling)  a  species  of  sperm  whale.  The  composition 
of  this  oil  is  remarkable,  since  it  does  not  frimish  glycerin 
when  saponified,  but  a  compound  O^^Hj^O,  which  corresponds 
in  composition  to  laiiric  alcohol.  The  oil  when  distilled  gives  no 
acrolein,  showing  the  absence  of  glycerin. 

Erucic  add  [(Heg^H^iO,) ;  Fusing  pt.  gf  (34°  C.)]  is 
extracted  from  the  oil  of  the  white  and  black  mustard  seed^ 
and  from  colza  oil. 

(1297)    Oleic    Acid  (HGigHj^Oj^    or    HO,C8^H3303=a82). 
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Fusing pt.  57®  (14°  C). — The  isolation  of  this  acid  in  a  state  of 
purity  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  its  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen.  Oleic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  crude  form  as 
a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  pure  acid,  Varrentrapp  recommends  that 
almond  oil  be  saponified  with  potash  or  with  soda,  and  that  the 
soap  be  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixed  fatty 
adds  are  then  to  be  digested  with  half  their  weight  of  finely 
powdered  oxide  of  lead.  On  digesting  the  mixed  salts  of  lead 
with  twice  their  yolume  of  ether  for  24  hours,  the  oleate  of  lead 
is  dissolved  and  separated  from  the  other  salts.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
decomposes  the  oleate ;  the  oily  acid  is  dissolved  by  the  ether 
and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  ether  is  to  be  expelled  by  heat, 
and  the  acid  is  again  to  be  converted  into  soap  by  the  addition 
of  an  alkali ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  separated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium,  pressed,  redis* 
solved  in  water  which  has  been  boUed  for  some  time  to  expel  the 
air,  and  finally  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid  in  vessels  filled  with 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  acid  thus  obtained  always  has  a  brown 
colour,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  it. 
Grottlieb  purified  it  by  adding  to  the  acid  thus  obtained  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  means  of  baric 
chlc»ride  :  the  baric  oleate  so  procured  is  dried  and  boiled  with 
alcohol.  During  this  operation  the  salt  melts  and  forms  a 
viscous  liquid,  but  a  portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  and  is  deposited 
in  crystalline  plates  as  the  liquid  cools ;  these  are  again  crystal- 
lized firom  alcohol,  and  on  decomposing  them  with  tartaric  acid 
pure  oleic  add  is  obtained.  The  alcohol  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion retains  the  impurities  which  render  the  ordinary  baric  oleate 
so  fusible :  pure  baric  oleate  is  not  fiisible  at  %i%^. 

Pure  oleic  add,  at  temperatures  above  57°  (14°  C),  forms  a 
colourless,  limpid  oil,  without  taste  or  smell ;  it  does  not  redden 
litmus  even  when  dissolved  in  alcohol :  at  40^  (4°  C),  it  con- 
cretes into  a  hard  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  fine  needles. 
When  solid  it  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air,  but  when  Uquid  it 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  acquiring  a  brown  colour,  a  rancid  odour, 
and  an  acid  reaction  upon  litmus,  its  point  of  solidification  gradu« 
ally  becoming  lowered  until  it  falls  below  o^  F.  Oleic  acid 
cannot  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition :  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  and  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons  are  given  off  in 
the  distillation,  besides  several  acids  of  the  series  O^H^^Og ;  but 
the   most   characteristic   product   is   sebacic   add    (1306),  the 
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quantity  of  wliicli^  however,  appears  to  diminish  in  proportion  as 
the  oleic  add  has  become  more  oxidized. 

Oleic  acid  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  normal  and  acid.  The 
normal  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  the  only  soluble  ones.  They 
form  soaps,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solution 
they  may  be  obtained  in  the  condition  of  an  amorphous  mass. 
Fotassic  oleate  forms  a  soft  soap,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient 
in  Naples  soap.  Sodic  oleate  is  a  hard  soap,  and  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  Marseilles  soap.  The  acid  oleates  of  the 
alkalies  are  liquid  and  insoluble.  The  oleates  of  the  heavier 
metals,  such  as  those  of  copper  and  lead,  are  soluble  in  cold 
anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  ether;  they  are  thus  separable  &om 
the  stearates  and  palmitates,  which  are  insoluble  in  these 
liquids. 

(1298)  Action  of  Peroxide  of  Nitrogen  and  of  Nitric  Acid  on 
Oleic  Add, — Oleic  add,  by  exposure  to  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  fatty  add,  isomeric  with  oleic 
add^  which  has  been  called  elaidic  acid.  In  effecting  this  change 
an  excess  of  the  peroxide  must  be  avoided,  and  the  mass  must 
be  kept  cool.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  change  is  unknown. 
A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed  during  the  reaction,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  a  neutral  oily  body.  The  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  required  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  xW  of 
the  weight  of  the  oleic  acid. 

Elaidic  acid  fuses  at  about  113^  (45°  C.) ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  beautiful  pearly  scales ; 
it  is  less  soluble  in  ether.  Elaidic  acid  may  be  distilled  in  great 
part  without  alteration ;  but  when  fiised  with  caustic  po&sh  it 
yields  jpotassic  palmitate  and  acetate,  like  oleic  acid. 

When  oleic  acid  is  subjected  in  a  capacious  retort  to  the 
action  of  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*42  diluted  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  gradually  disappears,  producing  a 
copious  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  attended  with  a  violent  re- 
action. The  results  of  the  decomposition  are  very  complicated, 
but  the  products  obtained  by  this  method  of  oxidizing  oleic  acid 
present  considerable  interest,  since  they  contain,  according  to 
Kedtenbacher,  all  the  terms  of  the  homologous  series  of  the 
volatile  adds  (©.H^^Oj)  firom  the  acetic  to  the  rutic  add  indusive, 
these  acids  being  found  in  the  distillate ;  whilst  five  or  six  fixed 
adds  are  left  in  the  retort,  and  these  form  contiguous  terms  of  a 
group  of  homologous  dibasic  adds  of  the  formula  H^^^Hj^^O^. 
The  quantity  of  the  volatile  acids  is  greater  when  the  nitric  add 
used  is  very  concentrated ;  if  it  be  more  dilute,  that  of  the  fixed 
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acids  is  increased.  The  fixed,  acids  which  remain  in  the  retort^ 
are  the  following : — 

Anchoic  (lepargylic)  acid      .     .     .  HjO^Hj^O^ 

Suberic  acid HgegHigO^ 

Pimelic  acid H^e^H^oO^ 

Adipicacid U^Q^K^B^ 

Lipic  acid H^egH^  O^ 

Succinic  acid  .  • HgO^H^  O^ 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  another  acid  of  this  group,  viz., 
the  sebacic  acid  (HgOjQHjgOJ,  is  a  characteristic  product  of  the 
distillation  of  oleic  acid.  Some  of  the  acids  of  this  dibasic  series 
will  now  be  described. 


{c)  Dibasic  Acids  of  the  Oxalic  Series  (Hg6,Hj,^_^0^ 

or  e,Hj^,ej. 

(1299)  All  the  acids  belonging  to  this  series  possess  a  con- 
siderable volatility,  and  may  be  partially  sublimed  without  under- 
going decomposition :  they  *  are  soluble  to  a  large  extent  in 
boiling  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol :  they  are  likewise  soluble  in 
ether,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  without  difficulty :  some 
of  them,  like  oxalic  acid,  crystallize  with  2  H^O.  Oxalic  acid 
forms  the  lowest  term  in  this  group,  and  sebacic  the  highest 
which  is  at  present  known.  The  following  table  contains  the 
names  of  the  adds  which  have  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  this 
series : — 


Adds. 


Fomrabe. 


Fuiiog  Point. 


Appesranoe. 


Oxalic     . 

Malonic . 
Succinic . 
Pyrotartaric 
Adipic  . 
Pimelic  . 
Suberic  . 
Anchoic . 
Sebacic  . 


i  Sublimes  be- ) 
fore  fusing.  ) 


284 
356 
234* 
366 

237 
257 
339 
200 


140 
180 
112 
130 
114 
"5 
"5 
127 


4-8ided  prisms,  with  2  H^O. 

Rhombohedral  crystals. 
Four-sided  prisms. 
Rhombic  pnsms,  very  soluble. 
Radiated  tufts. 
Hard  granular  crystals. 
White  crystalline  powder. 

Thin  pearly  plates. 


Maxwell  Simpson  has  shown  that  by  treating  the  dicyanides 
of  the  olefines  with  caustic  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a 
salt  of  one  of  the  acids  of  this  group  obtained ;  for  example : — 
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Ethylene  Potanio 

dioyuude.  •noobiato. 


G,H^  2  6N  +  a  KHO  +  a  H,e  =  Kje^H^O^  +  a  H,N. 

PropylMe  Potaano 

diojanidc.  PTtotartrate. 

Oxalic  acid  furnislies  neither  oxychloride  nor  anhydride^  but  the 
other  acids  yield  both.  The  aiihydridef  may  often  be  obtained 
by  simple  dehydration  of  the  normal  acids  by  heat. 

The  acids  of  this  group  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
diatomic  alcohols  that  those  of  the  acetic  group  do  to  the  mon- 
atomic  alcohols^  glycol  being  converted  by  gradual  oxidation  into 
oxalic  acid,  as  ordinary  alcohol  is  into  acetic  acid.  The  lactic 
acid  series  appears  to  constitute  an  intermediate  group  of  acids, 
the  formation  of  which  occurs  during  the  process  of  oxidation  of 
the  glycols  or  diatomic  alcohols.  Thus,  for  example,  glycol,  by 
the  absorption  of  2  atoms  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  i  of 
-water,  fiirnishes  glycolic  acid,  and  this  add,  by  the  further  ab- 
sorption of  %  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  i  of  water, 
furnishes  oxalic  acid.  By  a  similar  action  of  oxygen  and  separation 
of  water  we  should  expect  to  obtain  the  following  compounds : — 

Diatomic   _i     £1  TJ  A  Laetio      »     £1  TJ  £X  Oxalic 

alcohol     T    ^«  ""  "-2^  —  aeriea    +    ^g  —  "g^  —  lariea. 

Ethyl-glyooi.  Glyodie  acid.  Oxalic  acid. 

6jHgOjj  HOgHjOj  HjOjO^; 

TrityLKlycol.  Lactic  add.  Malonic  add. 

. .  . • ^ * ^ 

^a^s^a  H63H5O3  H  jOjHjO^ ; 

Tetryl-glycoL  Aoetonio  acid.  Snodnic  add. 

^4^10^2  H6^HyOg  HjO^H^O^. 

The  glycolic  series  of  acids  upon  this  view  must  be  regarded 
as  monobasic,  though  diatomic  {1261).* 

Oxalic  acid  has  been  already  described.  Part  II.,  p.  287. 


*  An  interestine  acid,  the  glyoxalie,  discovered  by  Debus  (Phil,  Mag.^  Nov., 
xB^6),  is  probably  the  type  of  a  eroup  oonnecting  tae  glycoHc  with  the  oxalic 
series.  It  is  procured  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  nitrous  ether  by  means 
of  water.  The  acid  liqmd  obtained  thus  is  evaporated  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
an  ounce  at  a  time  over  the  water-bath,  till  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  when  a 
mixture  of  glj^colic,  oxalic,  and  glyoxalic  acid  with  the  aldehyd  of  glycol  (glvoxal) 
remains.  It  is  neutralized  with  ciilcic  carbonate,  and  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  alcohol.  The  calcium  salts  are  precipitated,  and  glvoxal  (G^HjO,)  is 
retained  in  solution.  The  nrecipitate  is  pressed  and  treated  with  TOiling  water,  which 
on  cooling  deposits  small,  hard  prisms  of  calcic  glyoxalate  (6a  3  6,H|64,H,0), 
while  a  double  calcic  glycolate  and  glyoxalate  remains  in  the  mother  liquor. 
Glyoxalic  acid  (O^H^O^)  may  be  obtained  from  calcic  glyoxalate  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  oxalic  acid»  and  by  evaporation  may  be  procured  in  the  form  of  a  deli- 
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(1300)  Mdtonic  Add  {^fi^^^^^i04^. — ^This  acid,  according 
to  Dessaignes  {IAeb%g'9  AnnaL  cvii.  2^1)  may  be  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  malic  acid.  To  a  cold,  dilute  solution  of  malic  acid^ 
small  quantities  of  solid  potassic  dichromate  are  to  be  gradually 
added  until  a  quantity  of  the  salt  about  equal  in  weight  to  the 
malic  add  has  been  used.  The  liquid  is  diluted^  and  the  reduced 
chromic  oxide  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  milk  of 
lime.  The  greenish  filtrate  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead^  and 
the  mixed  precipitate  of  malonate  and  chromate  of  lead  is  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  in  quantity  sufficient  to  decompose  the  organic 
salt.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  about  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  necessary  to  neutralize  it,  and  the  malonate 
of  lead  which  is  thrown  down  is  washed,  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  On 
eyaporating  the  filtrate,  crystals  of  malonic  acid  are  formed  in  a 
greenish  syrupy  liquid  which  contains  malic  acid  and  a  little 
chromic  oxide.  The  crystals  are  drained  and  recrystallized.  The 
acid  forms  large  rhombohedral  crystals  which  split  readily  into 
laminae.  It  is  fireely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  has  a  sour 
taste,  at  284®  (140°  C.)  it  melts,  and  at  30a®  (150°  C,)  it  is  partly 
sublimed  unaltered,  and  partly  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  anhydride  and  acetic  acid : — 

Mslonioaoid.       Aoetieaoid.        ^^a^. 

Malanates. — ^The  salts  of  malonic  acid  with  tfie  alkalies  are 
soluble,  their  solutions  give  white  precipitate  with  the  solutions 


quMcent  syrupy  liquid,  which  may  be  volatilized  almost  without  residue  by  heat, 
with  the  emission  of  white  fumes.  It  is  metameric  with  formic  anhydride,  and 
it  is  possibly  diatomic.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  glyoxalio  acid  is  the  forma- 
tion with  ^cium  of  two  salts,  one  of  which  is  soluble  and  crystallizes  in  hard 
prisms,  whilst  the  second,  which  is  procured  by  the  addition  of  lime  water  to  the 
solution  of  the  first,  is  nearly  insoluble;  but  the  latter  salt  speedily  undergoes 
spontaneous  decomposition,  and  a  miiture  of  water  and  of  calcic  oialate  and  gly- 
colate  is  the  result.  The  same  change  takes  place  still  more  rapidly  if  the  lime 
water  is  in  slight  excess  and  the  liquid  is  boiled ;  the  decomposition  is  shown  by 
the  equation  :— 

Cfllcio  gljozaUta. 


2  (ea  3  €3H,e4,H,e)  +  €faH,e, = 2  eae,e4  -f  ea  2  e,H,e,  +  6  H,e. 

The  soluble  glyoxalates  give  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead,  soluble  in  acetic  acid;  but  no  precinitate  with  either  nitrate  of  silver,  baric 
nitrate,  or  cupric  chloride.  It  is  probable  that  glyoxalio  acid  furnishes  the  type 
of  a  class  of  similar  substances,  the  general  formula  of  which  is,  OnHmO^. 

Debus  considers  glyoxalic  acid  as  G^K^Bg ;  but  all  its  salts  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  1  atom  more  of  water,  as  given  above,  with  the  exception  of  its  so-called 
ammonia  salt;  and  this  excention  is  probably  dae  to  its  being  really  an  amide, 
and  not  a  true  ammonium  salti 
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of  the  salts  of  calcium^  barium^  lead^  mercury,  and  silver,  but 
none  with  salts  of  iron.  The  mercurous  salts  give  with  it  a 
-white  precipitate  which  blackens  if  the  liquid  be  boiled.  The 
malonates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  are  deliquescent,  but 
crystallizable ;  the  barium  salt  forms  sparingly  soluble  silky 
tufts ;  the  calcium  salt  furnishes  small  transparent  needles ;  the 
silver  salt  falls  as  a  crystalline  powder. 

The  malonic  resembles  oxalic  acid  more  than  it  does  the 
succinic. 

(1301)  Succifdc  Acid  (Hje^H^O^  or  2llO,CJElfi^=ijS). 
8p.  gr,  1*552. — ^This  add,  as.  its  name  implies,  was  originally 
obtained  firom  amber  {succinutn)^  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed. 
When  amber  is  submitted  to  destructive  distiUation,  a  quantity 
of  succinic  acid  passes  over  amongst  other  substances.  It  is, 
however,  easily  obtained  artificially,  by  acting  upon  stearic  or 
palmitic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  Succinic  acid  occurs  ready  formed 
in  the  leaves  of  the  wormwood  and  in  the  resins  of  many  of  the 
pine  tribe.  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  and 
of  some  hydatids  in  the  animal  body.  Maxwell  Simpson  has 
likewise  obtained  it  by  heating  ethylene  dicyanide  with  caustic 
potash,  ammonia  being  evolved,  (1299).  Further,  it  may  be 
procured  by  fermentation,  from  asparagin,  and  from  malic  acid 
(Dessaignes),  calcic  malate  yielding  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  it.  In  order  to  procure  it  from  malic  acid,  3  lb.  of  crude 
calcic  malate  are  to  be  diffused  through  a  gallon  of  warm  water, 
and  four  oimces  of  decayed  cheese  are  to  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  which  is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  {38^  C.) 
for  about  a  week.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  disengaged,  whilst  a 
mixture  of  crystallized  calcic  carbonate  and  succinate  is  de- 
posited, and  calcic  acetate  remains  in  solution  (13 14) : — 

Caldo  malate.         Caloio  sooeinAte.        Caloio  aoatato. 

dOae^H^e,  =  4  eae4H4e4  +  ekae^H.e,  +  eaee,  +  3  ee,  -1-  H,e. 

The  deposited  calcic  succinate  is  to  be  collected  upon  a  linen 
filter  and  washed  with  cold  water,  after  which  it  may  be  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  succinic  acid  purified  by 
crystallization.  The  decomposition,  however,  is  not  always  so 
simple  as  is  represented  in  the  foregoing  equation.  The  forma- 
tion of  calcic  lactate  has  ofben  been  observed  to  accompany  the 
transformation  of  malic  into  succinic  acid,  and  it  frequently 
happens,  particularly  if  the  temperature  be  at  all  high,  that  a 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  disengaged  during  the  fermentation : 
when  this  occurs  it  indicates  the  formation  of  butyric  acid,  which 
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is  also  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  an  essential  oil  with 
an  agreeable  odour  of  apples.  Malic  acid  contains  the  elements 
of  I  atom  of  carbonic  anhydride  less  than  lactic  acid  : — 

MiOtoMid*  IiMtioieid. 


and  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  readily  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  butyric  acid  (1310). 

An  interesting  relation  also  exists  between  butyric  and 
succinic  adds ;  butyric  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  being 
convertible  by  oxidation  into  the  succinic : — 

Bvtjxlo  add.  Sooaiine  aoid. 

2  HeXoj  +  30,  =  fa^Bfi^^  +  a  H,e. 

When  heated  gently  with  slaked  lime,  succinic  acid  loses  an 
atom  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  a  propionate  of  the  basyl  is  formed 
(Koch)  :— 

a  Hsje^H^e^+3eaHj,e,=aeaeeg+4HBe+ea2  63H5e,. 

Much  of  the  acid  is  completely  decomposed  owing  to  the  eflFect  of 
the  heat  employed,  which  destroys  propionic  acid  at  a  point 
but  little  higher  than  that  required  to  decompose  the  succinic. 

Succinic  add  crystallizes  in  large,  regular  rhombic  tables, 
which  require  five  parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boiling  water  for 
solution.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  it  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether.  Sucdnic  acid  melts  at  a  temperature  of  from 
347°  to  356°,  but  if  suddenly  heated  to  455^  (235°  C.)  it  melts, 
boils,  and  sublimes  completely.  During  the  sublimation  the  add 
loses  a  portion  of  its  water,  and  if  distilled  with  phosphoric 
anhydride  sucdnic  anhydride  (O^H^Og)  may  be  obtained  without 
difficulty.  This  anhydride  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water ; 
its  aqueous  solution  rapidly  becomes  converted  into  the  ordinary 
hydrated  add. 

Succinic  add  is  a  very  stable  compound.  It  may  be  boiled 
for  many  hours  with  strong  nitric  add  without  undergoing  de- 
composition, and  its  aqueous  solution  is  not  affected  by  chlorine, 
or  by  a  mixture  of  potassic  chlorate  and  hydrocUoric  acid. 
Sucdnic  add  forms  two  dasses  of  salts,  normal  and  add,  but 
with  potassium  it  yields  three  salts  : — a  normal  deliquescent  salt 
(K^e^H^e^  a  HjO) ;  an  acid  salt  (KHG^H^O^  a  H^O ;  Dopping) 
which  crystallizes  in  transparent  efflorescent  six-sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  alcohol;  and  a  remarkable  superacid  salt  (KH, 
a  O^H^O^HjO),  corresponding  to  the  quadroxalate  of  potassium ; 

8  E  B 
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2  atoms  of  this  salt  may  be  deprived  of  3  atoms  of  water  bj 
raising  its  temperature  to  212^  (Fehling).  Sodic  succinate 
(NagO^H^O^,  6  HgO)  crystallizes  in  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms. 
Ammonium  succinate  [(H^^N^^O^H^OJ  is  sometimes  employed  to 
separate  iron  in  perfectly  neutral  solutions  from  salts  of  nickelj 
cobalt,  and  manganese.  Magnesio-potassic  succinate  (MgK^, 
2  O^H^O^  5  HjO)  may  be  obtained  in  double  six-sided  pyramids, 
by  allowing  the  two  salts  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions  to 
crystallize  together.  Succinic  acid  forms  several  nearly  insoluble 
compounds  with  oxide  oilead;  the  normal  salt  (PbG^H^O^  8p. 
gr,  3*8)  is  white  and  crystalline ;  another  compound  (a  PbO^H^O^, 
PbO)  is  fusible  in  warm  water ;  and  if  either  of  the  foregoing 
precipitates  be  digested  with  ammonia,  a  compound  may  be  ob- 
tained with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  base. 

The  succinates  are  characterized  by  the  bulky  brown  precipi- 
tate of  ferric  succinate,  which  they  yield  in  neutral  solutions  of 
ferric  salts. 

Succinic  acid  combines  readily  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  and 
forms  a  deliquescent  crystallizable  compound  acid,  termed  succino^ 
sulphuric  acid  {^^^^^^^,^fi)f  which  requires  3  atoms  of  a 
monad  for  its  saturation. 

(1302)  Succinyl  Chloride,  or  Succinic  Oxy chloride  (©^H^OgCy. 
Sp,  gr.  of  liquid  1*39;  Boiling  pt.  about  374°  (190®  C). — When 
succinic  anhydride  is  distilled  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
phosphoric  chloride,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  passes  over  at 
first,  and  at  a  more  elevated  temperature  succinyl  chloride  is 
obtained.  This  compound  forms  a  colourless  oil  of  high  re- 
fracting power :  when  boiled  it  emits  a  dense  suJGPocating  vapour, 
which  in  a  very  dilute  form  has  an  odour  of  wet  straw.  A 
damp  atmosphere  slowly  converts  it  into  crystallized  succinic 
acid.  It  derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  affording  an 
illustration  of  the  characters  and  mode  of  preparation  of  an  oxy- 
chloride of  a  dibasic  acid  : — 

Suooinio  anhydrido.  Bneoizdo  oxychloride. 

e^H^e,  +  pcig  =  e^H^^ci^  -i-  peci,. 

Succinic  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  glycol  that  pro- 
pionic acid  does  to  alcohol;  and  just  as  ethyl  cyanide  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  potassic 
propionate,  so,  according  to  Simpson,  may  ethylene  cyanide  be 
converted  into  ammonia  and  potassic  succinate : — 

Bthyl  cymnide.  PoUaaio  propion. 
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Btlijleiie  dioTuiids,  Potaasio  siicoin. 

e,H,(GN)3>5^  KHO  +  aH,e  =  K,e^H,e^  +  2H,N. 

(1303)  Relation  of  Succinic  to  Tartaric  and  Malic  Acid, — 
One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  succinic 
acid  is  its  convertibility  into  tartaric  acid ;  the  acid  so  formed 
was  found  by  Pasteur  to  exert  no  rotatory  action  on  polarized 
light.  This  transformation  was  effected  by  Perkin  and  Duppa, 
who  first  procured  dibromosuccinic  acid^  from  which  they  obtained 
tartaric  acid  by  substitution. 

Dibromosuccinic  Acid  (HjO^HgErgOJ  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  succinic  add  for  some  hours  to  302°  (150°  C.)  with  its 
own  weight  of  water  and  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
bromine:  hydrobromic  acid  is  formed  in  abundance^  and  the 
new  acid  ia  gradually  deposited  in  crystals^  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water.  If  this 
acid  be  combined  with  sodium,  and  decomposed  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  dibromosuccinate  of  silver  is  obtained  which  is  readily 
decomposed  by  boiling;  bromide  of  silver  is  separated,  and 
tartaric  acid  is  formed  in  the  liquid,  which  also  contains  a 
quantity  of  pyruvic  acid,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition  of 
the  tartaric  acid,  whilst  carbonic  anhydride  escapes.  The  re- 
actions may  be  thus  represented  : — 

Dibromosaodn.  tilrer.  TarUrioaoid. 

Agje^HjBrje^  +  aH,e  =  rt,e^H^O,  +  a  AgBr; 

Tartaric  aoid.  PyraTio  acid. 

Monobromomccinic  Acid  (HgO^HgBrOJ  was  obtained  by 
Kekule  by  digesting  succinic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  356°  (180°  C),  with  bromine  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  water.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  with  greater  difSculty  than  dibromosuccinic  acid. 
"When  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  is  boiled  with  oxide  of 
silver,  bromide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  malate  of  silver  is  ob- 
tained  whilst  water  is  separated  :— 

MonobromoaticciiiM  add.  Malate  of  ailTev. 

aHge^kgBrO^  +  3  Ag^O  =  2  Ag^e^H^Og  +  2  AgBr  +  H^a 

The  reconversion  of  tartaric  and  malic  into  succinic  acid  may 
also  be  effected  by  beating  them  with  hydriodic  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  some  hours :  iodine  is  liberated  and  suociiiic  acid  crys- 
tallizes on  evaporating  the  solution : — 

X  £2 
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Halio  acid.  Bacoixilo  aoid. 


H,e,H^e,  +  a  HI  »  HgO^H^e^  +  H,e  +    I, ; 

Tartarie  acid.  Bnodnio  add* 

H,e^H^e^  +  4  HI  =  HjG^H^e^  +  aHjO  +  a  Ij. 

The  three  next  terms  of  the  series,  viz.,  the  pyrotartaric 
(with  which  lipic  acid  is  isomeric),  adipic,  and  pimelic  acids,  are 
unimportant :  they  are  formed  along  with  suberic  acid  during  the 
oxidation  of  oleic  by  nitric  acid.  Hiese  adds  may  be  crystallized 
without  difficulty. 

(1304)  Suberic  Acid  (Hj^gHijOJ. — ^This  compound  was  origi- 
nally observed  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  cork  by 
nitric  acid,  and  hence  it  derives  its  name  (from  suber,  cork). 
Cork,  however,  yields  it  in  but  very  small  quantity,  and  even  that 
quantity  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion 
of  waxy  matter.  The  acid  is  a  somewhat  frequent  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  fats,  and  particularly  of  the  acids  of  the 
stearic  series.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  boiling  stearic  add  with 
nitric  add  for  some  days ;  upon  concentrating  the  liquid  it 
deposits  crystals  of  suberic  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
succinic  add.  The  latter  acid  is  easily  removed  by  washing 
with  cold  water,  and  the  sparingly  soluble  suberic  acid  is  purified 
by  crystallization  from  boiling  water.  It  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  destitute  of  odour,  but  having  a  slightly  add  taste, 
and  feebly  reddening  litmus  paper.  It  requires  about  100  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water  for  solution,  but  only  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When 
heated  it  fiises  at  about  257®  (125°  C),  and  creeps  up  the  side  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  heated,  undergoing  a  sort  of  spurious 
sublimation  at  a  high  temperature.  The  suberates  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  earths  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ; 
they  yield  with  salts  of  lead,  silver,  and  zinc,  white  sparingly 
soluble  predpitates. 

(1305)  Anchoic,  or  Lepargylic  Acid  (HjO^H^^OJ  was  found  by 
Buckton  among  the  products  of 'the  oxidation  of  Chinese  wax,  and 
by  Wirz  among  those  of  cocoa-nut  oil  by  a  similar  process.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  warty  masses,  fuses  at  about  239°  (115°  C), 
and  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Its  vapours  have  a  pecu- 
liarly irritating  effect  upon  the  organs  of  respiration :  hence  its 
name,  from  iyyjOi  to  choke. 

(1306)  Sebacic  Acid  (HgOioHigO^  or  2  HO,  C^joHi^Og).— This 
add,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  Sebum,  tallow,  is  easily 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  oleic  add :  most  of  the  fixed  oils 
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also  yield  it  by  distillation,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
olein  which  they  contain :  the  acid  is  accompanied  in  this  opera- 
tion by  various  hydrocarbons,  and  by  other  volatile  acids.  It  may 
likewise  be  readily  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the  fixed 
residue  of  the  distillation  of  castor  oil  with  caustic  potash; 
ricinoleic  acid  yielding  octylic  (caprylic)  alcohol,  sebacic  add,  and 
free  hydrogen : — 

Sioiooleioacid.  Ootylie  alooboL       PotMrioiebate. 

The  potassic  sebate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  decom- 
posed by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  sebacic  acid  crys- 
tallizes in  needles  as  the  liquid  cools.  This  acid  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  ready  solubility  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  pearly  scales,  as  it  is  nearly  insoluble  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  fiises  at  260^  {^^7°  C.),  and  may  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition,  becoming  condensed  in  needles  which 
resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid.  Its  vapours  have  a  greasy  odour, 
and  produce  a  very  irritating  effect  upon  the  lungs.  Sebacic 
acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid  it  yields  a  mixture  of  lipic  and  succinic  acids,  mistaken 
by  Schlieper  for  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Sebacic  acid  jEbrms  both  normal  and  acid  salts.  The  sebates 
of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  earths  are  soluble,  but  the  other  sebates 
are  nearly  insoluble. 

{d)  Acids  of  the  Gly colic  Series  (©.Hj^Oj). 

(1307)  Intermediate  between  the  acetic  and  the  oxalic  series 
of  acids  is  one  which  may  be  described  as  the  glycolic  series, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  researches,  the  most 
recent  and  comprehensive  of  which  is  that  of  Frankland  and 
Duppa : — * 

AMtie.  OljooUo.  OttU«. 

^^- * .^ * ^       .     ^ A , 

HP'  HH     r»'         H,         j^»- 

It  includes  the  following  terms : — 

I.  Glycolic  acid Q%Sifi^ 

%.  Lactic  acid 6,  H^Og 


*  See  particularly  Kolbe,  Liebia's  Annal  oziii.  333 ;  Wurtz,  Jnn.  de  Chimie, 
IIL»  lis.  161 }  Wishoenas,  jAehi^$  Ann.  cxzv.  41  \  exxvi.  325;  Frankland  and 
Dnppa,  PAtZ.  Tram.  1866. 
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3.  Butylactic  (acetonic)       •     .     G^HgOg 

4.  Not  yet  discovered     .     .     .     OgHj^O,. 

5.  Leudc  (acid) 6jHj,Oj. 

These  acids  stand  in  a  relation  to  the  diatomic  alcohols  or 
glycols,  similar  to  that  which  those  of  the  acetic  series  bear  to 
the  monatomic  alcohols ;  and  Wurtz  has  shown  that  the  glycolic^ 
lactic^  and  butylactic  acids  may  be  obtained  by  the  gradual  oxida- 
tion of  their  corresponding  glycols.  They  appear  to  be  acids 
formed  upon  the  diatomic  type,  but  to  require  only  a  single  atom 
of  a  monad  like  potassium  for  their  saturation.  Thus  lactic  acid 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  propyl-glycol : — 

Fropjl-gljooL  Liotio  Mid. 


H,, 


e,  +  e,  =  ^«2*^je,  +  H,0; 


but  only  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  basic,  or  admits 
of  displacement  by  basyls  under  ordinary  circumstances,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  neutral  salt ;  normal  sodic  lactate,  for  instance,  being 


H,Na 


O,.     These  acids   have   been  regarded  as  bodies  which 

are  intermediate  in  properties  between  true  acids  and  alcohols, 
and  if  the  second  typical  atom  of  hydrogen  be  expelled  by  sodium, 
a  body  as  powerfully  alkaline  is  obtained  as  sodium  alcohol 
itself.  The  second  typical  atom  of  hydrogen  has  therefore  been 
spoken  of  as  alcoholic  hydrogen,  to  indicate  this  difference  in  sus- 
ceptibility to  displacement  by  basyls.  This  distinction  between 
the  atomicity  and  the  basicity  of  an  acid,  first  insisted  on  decidedly 
by  Kekull,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  these  monobasic, 
diatomic  acids,  there  is  only  i  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  radicle  of 
the  acid ;  whereas  in  dibasic  acids  the  radicle  contains  2  atoms 
of  oxygen.  This  view  appears  to  explain  many  anomalies  in  the 
acids  of  this  group,  and  accounts  for  the  general  deportment  of 
these  acids  as  monob^fiic,  whilst  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  where 
the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  admits  of  displacement  by  a  metal 
or  an  organic  radicle  like  ethyl,  the  acids  exhibit  their  true 
diatomic  character  (p.  356). 

(1308)  Gly colic  Acid  \RG^jd^:=^'j6). — ^This  is  a  syrupy  im- 
crystallizable  liquid  which  is  fimushed  by  the  gradual  oxida- 
tion of  glycol  by  nitric  acid;*  also  by  the  reduction  of  gly- 


*  A  oorreBponding  monobasic  acid,  the  diglyooUc,  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  is 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  diethylene  alcohol;  (62H4),H,6,+3  0,= H64Hf0f + 
2Ufi;  triethylene  alcohol  (6,HJ,HsO  y'c Ids  diglycolethyleoic  acid,  HO^UgO,. 
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cocine  by  the  action  of  nitrous  anhydride  (1615) :  and  it  is  found 
in  the  mother-liquor  obtained  during  the  preparation  of  mer- 
curic fulminate.  It  has  also  been  procured  by  heating  potassic 
monochloracetate  for  some  time  to  between  230®  and  250°, 
potassic  chloride  and  glycolic  anhydride,  formerly  called  gly- 
colide  (OgHgOj),  being  produced,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
K63Hj,C10j=KCl-|-6jjHj03:  on  boiling  the  residue  with  water, 
each  atom  assimilates  i  atom  of  water  and  becomes  converted  into 
glycolic  acid.  Glycolic  acid  greatly  resembles  the  lactic  acid,  the 
zincic  glycolate  crystallizing  in  crusts,  but  it  is  distinguished  from 
lactic  acid  by  yielding  a  precipitate  with  solutions  of  normal 
acetate  of  lead. 

(1309)  Little  is  known  of  the  baiylactic  acid  (HG^H^Oj), 
which  is  metameric,  if  not  identical,  with  the  aeetonic.  Another 
isomeric  acid,  the  oxybutyric,  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  bro- 
mobutyric  acid  with  oxide  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  water : 
2  e^BrHyOj + AggO + HjO = 2  O^HgOg  +  2  AgBr . 

(1310)  Lactic  Acid  (HegHgOg,  or  HO,CgH60j=9o).— The 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  this  important 
acid  have  already  been  mentioned  (11 19).  It  is  best  obtained  by 
dissolving  8  parts  of  cane  sugar  in  about  50  parts  of  water ;  to 
this  solution  i  part  of  casein,  or  of  poor  cheese,  and  3  parts  of 
chalk  must  be  added :  if  this  mixture  be  set  aside  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  80°  (27°  C.)  it  gradually 
becomes  filled  with  a  mass  of  crystals  of  calcic  lactate.  These 
crystals  must  be  purified  by  re-crystallization,  and  treated  with 
about  one-third  of  their  weight,  or  their  exact  chemical  equiva- 
lent, of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  residue  must  then  be  digested  in 
alcohol,  which  leaves  the  calcic  sulphate  and  dissolves  the  lactic 
acid :  pure  lactic  acid  remains  on  evaporating  the  solution.  Oxide 
of  zinc  may  be  substituted  for  chalk  in  this  operation,  and  from 
the  zincic  lactate  so  obtained,  the  zinc  may  be  separated  as  sul- 
phide by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Pasteur  considers  that  a  specific  ferment  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  lactic  fermentation.  During  the  fermentation 
of  the  mixture  of  sugar  and  casein  with  chalk,  a  layer  of  particles 
of  a  grey  substance  is  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  sediment. 
This  substance  may  be  obtained  free  from  admixture  by  digesting 
washed  yeast  in  15  or  20  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  dis- 
solving 1  part  of  sugar  in  20  of  the  filtered  liquid,  adding  chalk, 
and  then  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  grey  deposit  above  men- 
tioned, taken  from  a  portion  of  liquid  in  the  active  stage  of  lactic 
fermentation.     The  acid  fermentation  rapidly  sets  in,  the  chalk 
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disappears,  and  the  grey  sediment  is  gradually  deposited  in  con« 
siderable  quantity :  a  solution  of  any  nitrogenous  substance  may 
in  this  case  be  substituted  for  the  infusion  of  beer  yeast.  The 
ferment  thus  obtained^  when  examined  by  the  microscope^  is  seen  to 
consist  of  little  globules^  or  very  short  articulations,  either  isolated 
or  in  threads,  constituting  irregular  flocculent  particles,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  beer  yeast,  and  exhibiting  a  rapid  gyratory 
motion.  When  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water  and 
then  diffused  through  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  acidification  com- 
mences immediately,  and  proceeds  gradually  until  arrested  by  the 
excess  of  free  acid.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  deyelopment  of  small  quantities  of  butyric  acid, 
alcohol,  mannite,  and  a  viscous  substance — the  proportions  of 
these  bodies  varying  greatly  in  different  experiments.  When  the 
liquid  is  kept  neutral  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  scarcely  any  man- 
nite or  gum  is  formed. 

Lactic  acid  is  also  formed  in  a  variety  of  other  processes. 
Wurta  obtained  it  by  the  gradual  oxidation  of  propyl-glycol 
(1213) ;  it  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  acidification  of  vegetable 
substances;  for  instance,  it  is  formed  in  sauer-kraut,  in  malt 
vinegar,  and  in  the  acid  fermentation  which  takes  place  during 
the  manufacture  of  wheat  starch.  It  is  also  found  ready  formed 
in  plants,  in  a  few  instances,  and  it  exists  in  the  form  of  calcic 
lactate  in  nux  vomica. 

Lactic  acid  is  largely  produced  in  the  animal  body :  besides 
forming  an  unfailing  constituent  of  the  fluids  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  it  is  one  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  gastric  juice ;  and 
in  cases  of  diabetes  it  has  been  found,  by  Lehmann,  in  the  saliva* 
It  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  urine,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the 
normal  constituents  of  this  excretion :  it  has  likewise  been  fire* 
quently  found  in  the  sweat. 

In  its  pure  state  lactic  acid  forms  a  transparent,  inodorous, 
uncrystallizable,  syrupy  Uquid  of  sp.  gr.  2' 21 5:  it  has  a  sharp 
acid  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether:  if  heated 
gradually  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded  it  may  be 
distilled,  though  partial  decomposition  is  apt  to  occur  unless  the 
heat  be  carefully  regulated.  When  exposed  to  a  long-continued 
heat  of  about  266^  (130^  C.)  2  atoms,  of  the  acid  gradually  lose 
I  atom  of  water,  and  become  converted  into  djUaciie  acid, 
formerly  regarded  as  lactic  anhydride  (Oe^io^s)'  ^^^h  is  a 
yellowish,  fusible,  bitter  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether :  by  long  contact  with  cold  water 
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it  is  conyerted  into  ordinary  lactic  acid :  the  same  change  takes 
place  more  quickly  if  it  be  boiled  with  water. 

If  lactic  acid  be  heated  to  about  500^  (260^  C.)  decomposi- 
tion ensues ;  water^  carbonic  oxide  and  aldehyd  are  formed ; 
while  a  volatile  acid^  the  citraconic,  and  lactic  anhydride 
(OjH^Og)  formerly  termed  lactide  distil  over.  The  relation  of 
aldehyd  to  lactic  acid  is  readily  traced : — 

LMlioMid.  Aldehyd* 

HOjjHgOg  =  HgO  +  GO  +  G^H^O. 

Aldehyd  admits  of  being  reconverted  into  ordinary  lactic  acid, 
as  will  be  explained  when  speaking  of  alanine  (1616). 

.  Wislicenus  also  found  that  by  treating  aldehyd  with  con- 
centrated hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  several  days, 
sal  anmioniac  is  formed^  and  ordinary  lactic  acid  is  produced  : — 

Aldehjd.  IiAotio  aeid. 

e^H^e  +  HeN  +  hci  +  a  H^e  =  C^^h^j  +h^nci. 

By  treating  pyroracemic  acid  (O^HgO^  with  an  amalgam  of 
sodium,  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  of  the  acid,  and  two 
atoms  of  lactic  acid  are  produced. 

When  lactic  acid  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  aldehyd  and  car- 
bonic anhydride  are  formed  at  the  positive  electrode ;  and  the  same 
compounds  are  produced  by  other  oxidizing  processes,  such  as 
treatment  of  the  add  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese. 

Pelouze  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  lactic  acid,  a 
volatile  liquid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  lactone  (O^HgO^^  : 
it  has  a  pungent  odour,  and  boils  at  about  198°  (92°  C). 

Lactic  anhydride  is  dissolved  freely  by  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  from  it  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  rhombic  prisms ; 
at  22^  (107^  C.)  it  fuses,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  may 
be  sublimed  unchanged.  Water  dissolves  it  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, but  it  cannot  be  crystallized  from  this  solution,  since  it 
passes  at  once  into  normal  lactic  acid  by  assimiing  an  atom  of 
water.  Lactic  anhydride  readily  absorbs  anmionia,  and  is  con- 
verted into  lactamide  j  OgH^O, + HjN = {R^Bfi^^^ ;  this  body 
is  isomeric  with  sarkosine  and  with  alanine. 

When  anhydrous  calcic  lactate  is  distilled  with  twice  its 
weight  of  phosphoric  chloride,  it  yields  a  colourless  body, 
which  Wurtz  termed  chlorlactyl  (©jH^OClj),  the  oxychloride  of 
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lactic  acid ;  this  substance  is  decomposed  by  water^  and  yields 
hydrochloric  and  chloropropionic  acids,  from  which  latter  pro- 
pionic acid  is  easily  obtained;  (OjH^OClg-f  H30=OHgC102-h 
HCl)  (1284). 

Lautemann  has  also  succeeded  in  converting  lactic  acid  into 
propionic,  by  saturating  lactic  acid  with  gaseous  hydriodic  acid, 
keeping  the  mixture  cool,  then  sealing  it  in  a  tube,  and  heating 
it  to  284°  (140°  C.)  for  some  time.  Iodine  is  liberated  and  pro- 
pionic acid  is  formed  : — 

Lftetic  add.  Propionio  aoid. 

HegH^Oj  +  2  HI  =  He^,  +  I,  +  H^e. 

This  reduction  is  effected  still  more  easily  by  distilling  ^'^  parts 
of  lactic  acid  with  4  of  phosphorus  diniodide,  when  propionic 
add  passes  over,  coloured  with  a  little  free  iodine. 

Lactates, — The  lactic  was  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as  a  dibasic 
acid,  and  he  accordingly  doubled  its  formula,  representing  it 
as  OgHigO^;  but  later  researches  indicate  that  the  older  and 
simpler  formula  given  above  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lactates 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  nearly  so  in 
cold  alcohol :  those  of  the  alkalies  do  not  crystallize.  Normal 
and  acid  lactates  may  be  formed  with  calcium  and  with  barium. 
Acid  baric  lactate  (BaHj, 4 63H5O3)  may  be  crystallized:  the 
normal  lactate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  crystal- 
lize. Acid  calcic  lactate  (OaHg  4  GgHgO^HgO)  crystallizes  in 
radiated  needles.  Normal  calcic  lactate  crystallizes  in  tufts  of 
prisms,  with  5  H3O.  The  zindc  lactate  (Zn  2  OgHgOj,  3  H^O)  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  salts  of  this  add ;  it  crystallizes  in 
crusts,  consisting  of  four-sided  prisms,  which  require  about  60 
parts  of  cold  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  Cupric  lactate 
(Ou  2  ©jHgOj,  2  HjjO)  is  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash,  an  excess  of  which  gives  with  it  a  deep  blue  solution ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  copper  is  separated  as  oxide  on  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime.  A  basic  lactate  of  copper 
(6u  2  ©gHgOjjOuO)  may  also  be  obtained.  Several  other  basic 
lactates  may  be  formed,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  basic 
lactate  of  copper. 

The  variety  of  lactic  acid  which  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
flesh,  yields  salts  which  crystallize  with  a  proportion  of  water 
differing  from  that  contained  in  the  salts  famished  by  the  ordi- 
nary acid.  The  sarkolactic  add  from  muscular  tissue  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  variety  a ;  its  salts  crystallize  with  smaller 
proportions  of  water  of  crystallization  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
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form  of  the  acid,  ^hich  may  be  distinguished  as  the  variety /3. 
For  example,  it  gives  a  salt  of  zinc,  which  contains  only  2  H^O, 
and  crystallizes  in  slender  needles ;  it  begins  to  undergo  de- 
composition below  302°  (150°  C),  whilst  the  salt  of  the  ordinary 
acid  may  be  heated  to  392°  (200°  C.)  without  experiencing  any 
decomposition.  The  normal  calcic  salt  of  the  variety  a  also 
crystallizes  with  4  H^O,  and  is  less  soluble  than  the  variety  /3, 
which  crystallizes  with  5  H^O.  Similar  diflferences  are  observed 
in  the  copper  salts;  but  the  copper  salt  a  is  much  the  more 
soluble  of  the  two. 

Strecker  finds  that  the  sarkolactic  acid,  when  separated  from 
its  zinc  salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  heated  to  between 
266°  and  284°  (140®  C),  is  gradually  converted  into  lactic  anhy- 
dride, and  this  when  redissolved  in  water  possesses  the  properties 
of  the  ordinary  variety  /3.  Wislicenus  obtained  sodic  sarko- 
lactate  by  decomposing  the  cyanhydrin  of  glycol  by  caustic 
soda; 

eN 

Lactic  acid  coagulates  albumin ;  when  present  in  small  quan- 
tity it  does  not  curdle  milk  in  the  cold,  but  does  so  if  gently 
heated.  The  lactates,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  give  off 
pure  carbonic  oxide,  and  deposit  a  solid  brown  matter  resembling 
ulmic  acid.  By  nitric  acid  the  lactic  is  converted  into  oxalic 
acid. 

The  tests  for  lactic  acid  are  not  very  definite.  The  best 
mode  of  identifying  it  (whether  it  be  free  or  in  combination), 
consists  in  evaporating  the  liquid  suspected  to  contain  it,  to  the 
consistence  of  a  sjrrup  over  a  water-bath,  treating  the  residue 
with  alcohol,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid :  the  basyls  are  thus  separated  in  the  form  of  oxalates,  but 
the  lactic  acid  and  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  remain  dissolved. 
The  acid  liquid  is  carefully  neutralized  by  baryta  water,  which 
causes  a  precipitate  of  baric  oxalate,  whilst  the  lactate  of  this 
metal  remains  dissolved.  Baric  lactate  may  be  decomposed  by 
adding  a  solution  of  calcic  sulphate;  baric  sulphate  is  thus 
separated,  and  the  calcic  lactate  may  be  crystallized  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  and  the  form  of  the  crystals  ascertained  by  the 
microscope. 

(1311)  Leucic  Acid  {H6jHii03=si32). — It  was  first  obtained 
as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  leucine  by  nitrous   acid 

(1617):— 
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LeadiM.  lAnaomAd, 

eeHijNO,  +  HNOj  =  He^HjiO,  +  H^O  +  N,. 

Leucic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles^  -wluch  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  heated  to  167®  (75**  C.)  it  fuses,  and 
sublimes  unchanged  at  a  little  beyond  212^;  by  a  stronger  heat 
it  gives  off  water,  and  furnishes  a  crystallizable  anhydride. 

An  acid  isomeric  with  the  leucic,  diethoxalic  acid,  was 
obtained  by  Frankland  and  Duppa  from  oxalic  ether.  By  dis- 
placing one  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  ether  by  two  atoms  of 
ethyl,  leucic  ether  was  procured,  and  from  this  ether  the  metallic 
salts  of  the  acid  were  obtained  by  treating  the  ether  with  potash 
or  baryta.  Leucic  ether  was  procured  readily  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  zinc  amalgam,  ethyl  iodide,  and  oxalic  ether,  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions, the  resinoid  mass  thus  obtained  yields  the  ether  if 
mixed  with  water  and  submitted  to  distillation. 

The  relation  of  oxalic  ether  to  leucic  ether  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  formulae : — 


Oxalic  •Umt.  Leodo  other. 


\e,. 


If  methylic  iodide,  or  a  mixture  of  methylic  and  ethylic  iodide 
in  equivalent  proportions  be  substituted  for  ethylic  iodide,  other 
terms  of  the  same  series  of  acids  may  be  procured :  three  adds 
of  this  series  may  be  thus  represented :  — 

DimfltiioxaUoMid.  Btho-meihozaKo  Mid.  Ditthozalie  Mid. 


H,H       r»'  H,       H      p«'         H,H      r«- 

Frankland  and  Duppa  have  obtained  numerous  other  bodies 
formed  upon  the  same  plan,  and  to  their  important  papers  {Phil. 
TVans.  1866)  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  tiieoretical  deductions 
which  they  have  drawn  from  them. 


§  lY.   Ceetain  Folybasic  Vsgetablb  Acids. 

(131 2)  Several  polybasic  acidsi  some  of  which,  sudi  as  the 
malic,  tartaric,  and  citrici  are  very  extensively  difiUsed  through 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  conveniently  be  considered  in  juxta- 
position with  the  fatty  acids;  as  a  very  close  connexion  has 
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recently  been  shown  to  exist  between  malic  and  tartaric  acid  and 
the  succinic^  a  member  of  the  oxalic  acid  group. 

The  acids  which  will  now  be  described  are  the  following  :— 

I.  Malic  acid Hge^H^O, 

a.  Tartaric  acid Hge^H^O, 

3.  Citric  acid Ji^e^U^B^.U^e 

4.  Meconic  acid HjGyHO^,  3  H^O 

5.  Gallotannic  add H^G^H^By^ 

6.  Gallic  acid U^G^Kj^^lI^O 

7.  Quinic  acid ^s^u^ao^io 

8  and  9.  Sorbic  Paraaorbic  acids     .•  HG^HyOg 

I.  Malic  Acid,  and  its  Derivatives. 

(1313)  Malic  Acid  (Hje^H^Og.  or  2  HO,C8H^08=:I34).— 
This  acid  is  extensively  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  most  acidulous  fruits^  particularly  in 
unripe  apples^  whence  its  name,  from  malum,  an  apple ;  it  is  also 
found  in  gooseberries  and  currants,  in  which  it  is  accompanied 
by  citric  acid.  The  footstalks  of  the  garden  rhubarb  likewise 
contain  it  in  considerable  quantity,  mixed  with  oxalic  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  and  they  furnish  a  convenient  source  of  malic  acid ; 
but  it  is  usuaUy  extracted  from  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  are  also  rich  in  acid 
calcic  malate. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  acid,  the  expressed  juice  either  of  the 
mountain-ash  berries  or  of  the  leafstalks  of  the  rhubarb  is  nearly- 
neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  calcic 
chloride  is  added  in  order  to  decompose  the  potassic  malate 
which  always  accompanies  the  free  acid.  A  precipitate  is  thus 
formed,  whicl\  contains  the  citric,  phosphoric,  and  tartaric  acids 
in  combination  with  calcium.  The  liquid  must  be  lefb  with  a 
feebly  acid  reaction,  in  order  to  avoid  the  subsequent  precipita- 
tion of  the  colouring  matter.  The  clear  solution  is  then  to  be 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  boiled  for  several  hours :  neutral  calcic 
malate  is  thus  gradually  separated  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
powder.  After  this  precipitate  has  been  washed  with  cold  water 
it  is  to  be  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  long  as  it  con«* 
tinues  to  be  dissolved,  to  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  (containing  one 
part  of  acid  to  ten  of  water).  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  to 
be  filtered,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize  :  well-defined  crystals  of 
acid  calcic  malate  are  then  deposited.  The  acid  msJate  ob- 
tained  in  this  way  may  be  purified  by  treating  it  with  animal 
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charcoal  and  recrystallixing  it  from  water.  Its  solution  may 
afterwards  be  converted  into  malate  of  lead  by  the  addition  of 
acetate  of  lead^  and  tbe  malate  of  lead  when  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  free  malic  acid,  from  which  the  last  traces 
of  lead  may  be  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Properties. — ^The  aqueous  solution  of  malic  acid,  when  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  syrup  and  left  in  a  warm  place,  gra- 
dually deposits  radiated  masses  composed  of  brilliant  four  or  six- 
sided  prisms.  They  are  deliquescent  iu  a  moist  air,  and  are 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  heated  they  undergo  fusion  below  a  12°. 
Malic  acid  has  a  very  sour  taste ;  its  solution,  unless  quite  pure, 
becomes  mouldy  and  viscid  when  kept. 

Malic  acid,  when  heated  to  356°  (180°  C.),'i8  decomposed, 
water  is  expelled,  and  two  isomeric  acids,  the  malate  and  the 
furnaric,  are  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  malseic  anhydride  is 
obtained : — 

Matio  acid.  Malaio  add.  Fomario  acid. 

2H,e,H,05  =  2  H,0  =  HAHA  +  H^HA- 

Malffiic  acid,  when  maintained  in  a  state  of  frision  at  302^ 
( i^cP  C),  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  fumaric  acid. 
If  distilled  by  a  temperature  suddenly  elevated  to  464°  (240®  C.) 
malaeic  anhydride  is  formed.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  heated  gently 
with  malic  acid,  decomposes  it,  liberating  carbonic  and  acetic 
acids ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  yields  carbonic  oxide.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  first  into  fumaric  and  then  into  oxalic  acid.  K 
gradually  oxidized  by  means  of  potassic  chromate  in  the  cold, 
malonic  acid  (1300)  is  formed.  If  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  aldehyd  is  among  the  pro- 
ducts (Liebig).  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  malic 
acid  is  gradually  converted  into  fumaric  acid. 

Kekul^  {Liebig' s  Annal,,  Suppl.,  1861,  131)  has  shown  that 
both  fumaric  acid  and  its  isomeride,  malseic  acid,  combine  directly 
with  bromine,  and  frimish  crystals  of  dibromosuccinic  acid  :  and 
further,  if  fumaric  acid  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  digested  with 
an  amalgam  of  sodium,  the  nascent  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
acid  and  converts  it  into  succinic  acid : — 

Fomario  add.  Dibromosnodnio  add. 

gJiA  +  Br,  =  e^iji^^; 

Fomario  acid.  Socdnic  add. 

Prom  the  dibromosuccinic,  tartaric  acid  (inactive)  was  obtained. 
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Malic  acid  may  also  be  reduced  to  succinic  acid  by  heating 
it  in  sealed  tubes  ivitb  hydriodic  acid ;  whilst  iodine  is  liberated 
(Schmitt)  :— 

ICatio  acid.  Suooiiuo  Mid. 

H^Gji^.  -h  a  HI  =  HAHA  +  I3  +  H.O ; 

and  succinic  acid  may  be  reconverted  into  optically  inactive  malic 
acid^  by  first  preparing  bromosucdnic  acid  and  decomposing  it 
with  oxide  of  silver  (1303 ;  Kekul^). 

When  malic  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  302°  (150°  C.)  hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  potassic 
oxalate  and  acetate  are  formed  : — 

Malic  acid.  Potassic  oxalate.     Potaaaio  acetate, 

HAHA  +  3  KHO  =  KAO,  +  KOgHA  +  a  H^O  +  U,. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  malic  acid  is  gradually  oxidized  in 
the  cold  by  the  cautious  addition  of  potassic  dichromate,  malonic 
acid  (HAHjO^  the  acid  intermediate  between  the  succinic  and 
the  oxalic)  is  amongst  the  products  (1300). 

(1314)  Malates, — ^The  malic  is  a  dibasic  acid,''^  and  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  The  acid  malate  of  ammo- 
nium and  the  acid  malate  of  calcium  are  readily  obtained  in 
large  regular  crystals;  but  its  most  characteristic  salt  is  the 
malate  of  lead  (Pb6A^6^  3  ^30=339-1-54),  which  when  first 
precipitated  is  amorphous,  but  if  left  in  the  liquid,  becomes  con- 
verted into  radiated  tufts  of  silky  needles.  It  is  fusible  into  a 
pasty  mass  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water.  Malic 
acid,  like  the  tartaric,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  iron  from  its 
solution  by  the  alkalies.  Malic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with 
lime-water,  either  when  cold  or  hot ;  but  by  evaporation  of  the 
liquid,  a  crystallized  calcic  malate  is  produced,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  water.  These  characters  distinguish  the  malic 
from  oxalic,  tartaric,  racemic,  and  citric  acids.  Most  of  the 
malates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Many  of  the 
malates,  such  as  those  of  calcium  and  barium,  when  heated  to 
392°  (200°  C),  lose  two  atoms  of  water,  and  become  converted 
into  fumarates,  from  which  fumaric  acid   (identical  with  the  acid 


•  It  is,  however,  probably  formed  upon  the  plan  of  three  atoms  of  water,  and 
is  oonseqnentlY  triatomic,  though  only  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  admit  of  displace- 
ment by  metals  under  ordinary  circumstances,  e.g, .— — 

TjpB,  Malic  aeid.  If  onnal  malata.  Add  malate. 
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of  the  Thimaria  officinalis)  may  be  obtained  in  cbaracteristic  broad, 
slender^  sparingly  soluble^  striated  prisms. 

Hydro-Ammonium  Malaie,  or  Bimalate  of  Ammonium  (H^NH 
€^H^Og)  is  readily  obtained  by  dividing  a  solution  of  malic  acid 
into  two  equal  portions,  exactly  neutraUting  one  with  ammonia, 
and  then  adding  to  it  the  other  portion  of  the  acid ;  on  evapo- 
ration, brilliant  right  rhombic  prisms  are  formed  (75).  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  optically  active  hydro-ammonium  malate 
(T315)  forms  a  crystallizable  double  salt  with  the  dextrotartrate  of 
ammonium,  but  it  forms  no  such  compound  with  the  k&votartrate. 
Hydro-ammonium  malate,  when  submitted  to  distillation,  is  con- 
Jir^i;ed  into  a  brick-coloured  powder,  termed  fumarimide : — 

Add  ammonimn  matoto,         Vunarimide. 


H^NHe^H^Og  =  ©4H3NO3  +  3  HgO. 

Hydrocalcic  Malate,  or  Bimalate  of  Lime  [GsU^  a  O^H^O^ 
8  Hg0=3o6  + 144). — ^This  salt  is  obtained  in  beautiful  transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  by  dissolving  the  normal  calcic  malate  in  hot 
dilute  nitric  add,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Normal  calcic  malate  exists  in  two  modifications:  one  of 
these  (OaO^H^Og,  a  11,0=1711+36)  is  readily  soluble.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  neutndizing  malic  add  or  the  hydrocaldc  malate  with 
milk  of  lime ;  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  deposits  large  brilliant  crystalline  plates.  If  the 
solution  of  this  salt  be  boiled  for  some  hours  it  gradually  deposits 
a  sparingly  soluble,  granular,  crystalline  powder,  which  when 
analysed  is  found  to  contain  H^O,  but  has  in  other  respects  the 
same  composition  as  the  soluble  malate.  The  soluble  f<Hrm  of 
caldc  malate  may  also  be  obtained  with  HH^O  and  with  3H2O. 
If  caldc  malate  be  placed  beneath  a  layer  of  water,  in  a  vessel 
loosely  covered,  it  gradually  tindergoes  decomposition :  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  mixture  of  lactic,  acetic,  and  succinic 
(1301)  adds  is  formed.  This  change  is  accelerated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  yeast,  or  of  decaying  cheese,  to  the 
mixture : — 

Malio  mad,  Snodnio  uid.  Acetio  acid. 


3  H^e^H^Og  =  2  H,e^H^O^  +  HGjHjO,  -h  a€e,  +  H,0. 

If  the  fermentation  be  conducted  at  a  higher  temperature  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved,  and  calcic  butyrate  is  the  principal  product. 

Baric  malate   (Ba6^H^Og,HjO)   crystallizes  in  plates  which 
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are  readily  soluble  in  water  ;   when  boiled^  the  solution  deposits 
heavy  granular  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 

Malate  of  zinc  (ZnO^H^O^,  3  H^O)  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  taken  up  by  ten  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water ; 
short,  rectangular,  brilliant,  very  hard  prisms  are  deposited  as  it 
cools.  An  acid  malate  of  zinc  (ZnHj  %  ©^H^O^,  4  HgO)  may  also 
be  obtained  in  octohedral  crystals. 

Besides  the  normal  malate  of  lead,  a  basic  malate^  a,  ( PbO^H^Og) 
3  PbO,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble  malate  by 
basic  acetate  of  lead ',  it  is  not  fusible  in  boiling  water. 

Malate  of  silver  forms  a  white,  anhydrous,  insoluble  powder. 

(13 1 5)  Metameric  Modifications  of  Malic  Acid, — Malic  acid 
has  been  ascertained  by  Pasteur  to  exist  in  two  modifications, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  a  and  /3 ;  the  ordinary 
variety,  a,  which  exerts  a  left-handed  rotatory  action  upon  a  ray 
of  pcdarized  light,  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  acid ;  some  of  its 
salts  exert  a  rotation  to  the  left,  others  to  the  right.  The  variety 
j3  is  destitute  of  any  such  rotatory  power,  and  hence  is  termed 
inactive  malic  add.  The  latter  modification  of  the  acid  presents 
scarcely  any  perceptible  chemical  difference  from  the  acid  a,  but 
it  crystallizes  rather  more  readily  from  its  aqueous  solution,  since 
it  is  somewhat  less  soluble  and  is  not  deliquescent :  it  also  requires 
a  temperature  of  272°  {133°  C.)  for  its  fusion  :  when  heated  a 
few  degrees  beyond  this  point  it  is  decomposed,  and  furnishes  the 
same  compounds  as  the  ordinary  form  of  the  acid.  Inactive 
malic  acid  is  furnished  by  decomposing  bromosuccinic  acid  with 
oxide  of  silver ;  it  is  also  procured  by  the  action  of  nitrous  anhy- 
dride upon  inactive  aspartic  acid  (1317);  during  this  reaction 
nitrogen  escapes  in  abundance,  and  if  the  acid  liquid  be  super- 
saturated with  ammonia  when  the  disengagement  of  gas  has 
ceased,  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  causes  the 
separation  of  a  precipitate  of  inactive  malate  of  lead;  from  this 
malate  of  lead  sulphuretted  hydrogen  liberates  the  inactive  acid,  /3. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  formula  of  malic  acid  differs 
from  that  of  the  succinic  by  containing  one  atom  more,  and  from 
the  tartaric  by  containing  one  atom  less  of  oxygen. 

(1316)  Amides  of  Malic  Acid — Asparagin, — Malic  acid,  like 
the  dibasic  acids  in  general,  forms  two  amides ;  one  of  these  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  been  termed  malamic  acid 
(RH^iG^il^^^i  which  is  isomeric  with  aspartic  acid,  but  not 
identical  with  it. 

Asparaffin  {G^^s^^%^^^  or  CgHgNgOg,^  HO).— This  crys- 
talline  body  is  extracted  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  asparagus 
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and  of  the  climbing  vetcli,  from  the  roots  of  tlie  marshmaUow* 
and  from  several  other  plants.  It  may  generally  be  procured  in 
crystals  by  simply  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  of  one  of  these 
plants.  The  brown  crystals  thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  re-crystallization.  Asparagin, 
when  pure,  forms  beautiful  octohedra,  or  rhombic  prisms,  which 
are  soluble  in  about  60  parts  of  cold  water,  and  are  freely  dis- 
solved by  boiling  water,  by  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  by  proof 
spirit.  It  has  a  mawkish  and  cooling  taste.  When  dissolved  in 
water,  or  in  alkaline  solutions,  it  exerts  a  left-handed  rotation 
upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light ;  but  if  dissolved  in  acids  it  produces 
a  right-handed  rotation  of  the  ray.  Asparagin  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed  into  aspartic 
acid  and  ammonia,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with 
alkalies  or  with  acids : — 

Aspangin.  Atpartio  acid. 

eJX^s'HsO  =  He^H,NO,  +  H3N. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  asparagin  is  heated  under  pressure 
it  is  wholly  converted  into  ammonium  aspartate ;  and  the  same 
effect  takes  place  slowly  when  the  solution  is  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  212°  for  a  few  days.  At  a  moderate  heat, 
asparagin  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  in  its  anhydrous 
form  is  isomeric  with  malamide ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  amide  of 
aspartic  acid. 

Piria  found  that  if  the  expressed  juice  of  the  vetch  were  allowed 
to  putrefy,  the  asparagin  which  it  contained  was  gradually  con- 
verted into  ammonium  succinate,  by  the  assimilation  of  2 
atoms  of  hydrogen  : — 

Asparagin.  Ammonium  snocinate. 

e,HgN,e„H,0  +  H,  =  (H,N),€,H,0;. 

When  asparagin  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  which  has  been 
saturated  with  nitrous  anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  malic  acid, 
whilst  nitrogen  is  disengaged : — 

Asparagin.  Malio  acid. 

G.HgN^e^H^O  +  N3O3  =  H^G^H^  +  2  N,  +  2  H,0. 

This  reaction  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  when  the  amides 
are  thus  treated,  and  hence  Piria  was  led  to  regard  asparagin  as 
identical  with  malamide;  but  on  decomposing  malic  ether  by 
means  of  ammonia,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  isomeric 
with  asparagin,  though  not  identical  with  it.  Asparagin  forms 
combinations  with  several  of  the  acids   in   definite  proportions ; 
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thus,  the  nitrate,  the  oxalate,  the  dextrotartrate,  and  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  asparagin  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  without 
diflSculty.  The  Isevotartrate  of  asparagin  forms  an  uncrystallizable 
syrup.  It  also  combines  with  bases,  and  e^en  displaces  acetic 
acid  firom  acetate  of  lead. 

{1317)  Aspartic  Acid  (He^H^NO^  or  HO,C8H,N07).— If 
aspartate  of  ammonium  be  boiled  with  baryta  water  tiU  the 
ammonia  is  entirely  expelled,  baric  aspartate  is  formed;  and 
from  this  salt  the  barium  may  be  precipitated  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid :  on  evaporating  the  solution  thus 
obtained,  aspartic  acid  crystallizes  in  thin  rectangular  tables 
which  have  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
alkalies ;  when  dissolved  in  the  alkalies  it  produces  left-handed 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  but  if  dissolved  in  acids  the 
rotation  is  to  the  right. 

Aspartic  acid  may  be  represented  as  malic  add  in  which  an 
atom  of  hydroxyl,  HO,  has  been  displaced  by  an  atom  of 
amidogen,  the  hydroxyl  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
atom  of  alcoholic  hydrogen  of  malic  acid  ;  whilst  malamic  acid  and 
malamide  are  normal  amides,  or  corresponding  bodies,  in  which 
one  of  the  basic  atoms  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced,  aspartic 
acid  bearing  a  relation  to  malic  acid  analogous  to  that  between 
glycociue  and  acetic  acid  (Kekul^  : — 

M«lio  add.  Aspartic  add. 

H„e,H,O,(H0)e,      ;      'Hye,H,0,(H,N)0;. 

Pasteur  has  discovered  the  existence  of  a  second  modification 
of  aspartic  acid  which  is  without  action  upon  polarized  light. 
This  inactive  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  acid  malate  of  ammonium 
to  about  356^  (180°  C),  and  boiling  the  residue  (fumarimide, 
O^HgNOj^  for  some  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  thus 
assimilates  the  elements  of  2  H^O,  and  the  solution,  when 
evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  aspartic  acid 
(H6^HjNO^HCl).  These  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  divided  into  two  equal  portions ;  one  of  these  is 
to  be  exactly  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  then 
added  to  the  second  portion ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  crystals  of 
inactive  aspartic  acid  are  deposited  in  abundance.  It  is  some- 
what more  soluble  than  the  active  variety,  but  in  other  respects 
resembles  it  in  chemical  properties. 

Most  of  the  aspartates  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  The 
acid  appears  in  a  few  cases  to  '  form  subsalts.  Aspartic  acid, 
when   dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  saturated  with  nitrous  anhy- 
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dride,  yields  malic  acid,  whilst  nitrogen  is  disengaged  ;  and  if  the 
inactive  variety  be  employed,  the  malic  acid  which  is  obtained  is 
likewise,  of  the  inactive  form  (1315)  : — 

Aapartic  acid.  Malio  add. 

2.  Tartaric  Add,  and  its  Derivatives, 

(1318)  Isomeric  Forms  of  Tartaric  Acid. — ^The  remarkable 
researches  of  Pasteur  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  xxiv.  442,  and  xxviii. 
56)  upon  the  optical  and  chemical  properties  of  tartaric  acid^ 
have  opened  a  new  and  important  method  of  investigating  the 
molecular  composition  of  organic  bodies.  He  has  proved  the 
existence  of  two  varieties  of  tartaric  acid,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiarities  of  their  crystals.  The  crystals  of 
each  variety  of  tartaric  acid  are  always  unsymmetrical ;  but  the 
deficit  in  symmetry  displayed  by  the  crystals  of  one  variety  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  manifested  by  those  of  the  other 
variety.  Each  of  these  forms  of  tartaric  acid  exerts  a  powerful 
eflFect  of  rotation  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light ;  but  the  effect 
produced  by  equal  quantities  of  the  two  varieties  of  the  acid, 
though  equal  in  amount,  is  opposite  in  direction.  One  of  the 
modifications  exhibits  a  crystalline  form,  which  is  termed  dextro- 
hemihedral ;  its  solution  produces  right-handed  rotation  of  a  ray 
of  polarized  light :  this  variety  is  known  as  dextrotartaric,  or 
dextroracemic  add :  it  is  the  usual  form  of  the  acid.  The  other 
modification  is  lasvohemihedral,  and  produces  a  left-handed 
rotation  of  a  polarized  ray  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  the  right- 
handed  rotation  of  the  ordinary  variety :  this  modification  con- 
stitutes lavotartaric  or  Uevoracemic  add.  The  two  acids  are^so 
related  in  crystalline  form,  that  if  a  salt  of  the  acid  which  is 
dextrohemihedral  be  held  before  a  mirror,  the  reflection  of  the 
crystal  will  exactly  represent  the  form  of  the  corresponding 
crystal  of  the  Isevohemihedral  acid.  Both  these  modifications 
are  exactly  similar  in  chemical  properties,  so  long  as  they  are 
combined  with  bodies  which  exert  no  action  upon  polarized  light  j 
but  this  identity  in  chemical  properties  disappears  when  they  are 
united  with  bodies  endowed  with  rotatory  power  upon  polarized 
light:  for  example,  dextrotartaric  acid  forms  with  asparagin  a 
crystalline  compound,  whilst  the  laevotartaric  acid  forms  with  this 
body  a  gummy  mass. 

When  concentrated  solutions  of  equal  parts  of  dextrotartaric 
and  of  Ijevotartaiic  acids  are  mixed  together,  the  temperature 
rises  considerably:  and  on  cooling,  crystals  of  a  different  acid 
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are  formed.  This  new  acid  is  identical  witli  the  paratartaric 
or  racemic  acid:  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  causing  the 
rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  and  it  presents  differences 
in  its  chemical  reactions  (1322)  from  those  of  both  of  its  com- 
ponents. 

Yet,  if  the  acid  thus  obtained  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  half  being  neutralized  with  soda,  then  mixed  with  the  other 
half  of  the  acid  and  neutralized  with  ammonia,  the  solution  on 
evaporation  will  yield  crystals,  each  of  which  has  a  powerful 
rotatory  action  on  polarized  light ;  but  the  crystalline  mass  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  right-handed  and  of  the 
left-handed  ammonio-sodic  tartrate,  in  equal  proportions.  Tlie 
crystals  of  the  two  salts  are  recognized  by  their  opposite  hemi- 
hedral  form,  and  may  be  separated  by  hand.  If  all  the  right- 
handed  crystals  be  dissolved  separately  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  consisting  of 
the  dextrotartrate  of  lead  will  be  deposited.  From  this  precipitate 
the  dextrotartatic  acid  may  be  separated  by  means  of  sulphuric 
add,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  on  evaporation :  if  the 
Isevohemihedral  crystals  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  Isevo- 
tartaric  acid  may  also  be  procured. 

It  was  by  treating  the  natural  ammonio-sodic  racemate  in  this 
manner,  and  picking  out  each  crystal  separiitely,  that  Pasteur  was 
enabled  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  two  modification^  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  to  show  that  racemic  acid  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two 
acids  which  exert  opposite  effects  of  rotation  on  polarized  light. 

Very  few  of  the  salts  of  racemic  acid  thus  spontaneously 
separate  into  two  different  hemihedral  varieties  of  crystalline 
form;  the  racemate  of  cinchonicine  (1393)  is  easily  separable 
into  its  component  crystals,  and  the  racemate  of  quinicine  also 
exhibits  a  similar  property.  These  salts  may  therefore  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  two  modifications  of 
tartaric  acid  when  they  occur  in  combination  :  at  a  certain  stage 
of  concentration  of  the  racemate  of  cinchonicine  the  first  crop  of 
crystals  consists  chiefly  of  the  Isevotartrate.  When  racemate  of 
quinicine  is  employed,  the  crystals  Miihich  are  first  deposited 
consist  mainly  of  the  dextrotartrate. 

{1319)  Oedinary  Tartaric  Acid,  or  Dextroracemic  Acid 
(Hje^H^Oe,  or  2HO,C8HPio=i5o).— The  principal  supply  of 
this  acid  is  obtained  from  the  grape ;  but  it  is  also  present  in 
the  tamarind,  and  in  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain  ash ;  it 
is  likewise  frequently  met  with  in  small  quantity  in  other  plants. 
Liebig  also  found  it  in  the  acid  mother-liquor  obtained  in  pre- 
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paring  mucic  acid  from  sugar  of  milk  and  from  gum.  Mannite 
and  dulcite,  according  to  Carlet,  yield  a  portion  of  racemic  acid 
when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid.  Grape  juice  contains  dextrotartaric 
acid  in  the  form  of  acid  tartrate,  or^  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
sapertartrate  of  potash  (hydropotassic  tartrate),  constituting  the 
crust  or  tartar  which  is  deposited  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  wine 
is  kept. 

Preparation, — ^In  order  to  prepare  the  acid,  crude  tartar  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  chalk  is  added  so  long  as  efferves^ 
cence  occurs,  4  parts  of  tartar  requiring  about  i  part  of  chalk ; 
an  insoluble  calcic  tartrate  is  thus  precipitated,  and  neutral 
potassic  tartrate  remains  dissolved.  Tartaric  acid  being  dibasic, 
the  change  which  occurs  may  be  thus  represented : — ^Two  atoms 
of  hydro-potassic  tartrate  (bitartrate)  react  upon  one  atom  of 
calcic  carbonate^  and  form  one  atom  of  neutral  calcic  tartrate, 
and  one  of  dibasic  neutral  potassic  tartrate ;  thus  :— 

HTdropotoMio  Caido  Calcic  "p«*..^«  *..♦—♦* 

lartVite.  carbonmta.  tartrate.  Potaaac  tortrste. 

The  potassic  tartrate  in  solution  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  calcic  chloride,  and  the 
whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  may  thus  be  separated  as  calcic  tartrate: — 

PetMflie  t»rtrmto.  Caloio  tortnte. 

The  product  of  the  two  operations  is  well  washed,  and  digested 
with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  6  or  8  times  its  weight  of  water ; 
for  every  5  parts  of  tartar  3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
are  required ;  the  solution  is  allowed  to  digest  at  a  gentle  heat, 
calcic  sulphate  is  formed,  and  tartaric  acid  set  free.  When 
cool,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  ;  the  formation  of 
crystals  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Properties, — The  acid  thus  obtained  assumes  the  form  of 
oblique  rhombic  prisms;  when  pure  they  are  colourless,  trans- 
parent^ and  permanent  in  the  air.  Tartaric  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  i&  wood  spirit ;  it  has  a  sharp  agreeable 
acid  taste.  If  heated  with  the  caustic  alkalies,  water  is  expelled, 
and  oxalate  and  acetate  of  the  basyl  are  formed : — 

Tartarifl  add.  Potaanc  acetate.   Potaasto  oxalate. 

H,e,HX  +  3  KHO  =  ke,H,Og  +  k^,  +  3H,e. 

Its  aqueous  solution  becomes  mouldy  when  long  kept,  and  is 
slowly  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
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The  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  wlien  gently  heated,  become  as 
strongly  electrical  as  those  of  tourmaline.  Its  solutions,  particu- 
larly when  hot,  exert  a  powerful  right-handed  rotation  upon  a 
ray  of  polarized  light.  Powdered  tartaric  acid  furnishes  with  a 
large  excess  of  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  i  5)  a  nitro-acid,  [64H4(N02)j,OJ, 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  firom  which  it  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  but  it  is  very  unstable. 
"When  tartaric  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  formed, 
together  with  an  acid,  the  tartronic  (HjOjH^Og),  homologous 
with  the  malic.  Tartaric  acid  exhibits  considerable  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen.  If  it  be  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead  it 
imdergoes  decomposition,  water  and  carbonate  of  lead  being  pro- 
duced, whilst  formiate  of  lead  remains  in  the  solution : — 

Tartaric  acid.  Formiate  of  lead.      Carbonate  of  lead. 


HAH  A  +  3  Pl^^j  =  Pb  ^  ^HOg  +  a  PbeOg  +  2  H^O. 

The  salts  of  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  platinum,  are  also  reduced 
when  boiled  with  tartaric  acid. 

Tartaric  acid  is  extensively  used  by  the  calico-printer  and 
dyer  for  the  removal  of  certain  mordants  from  particular  portions 
of  the  cloth.  It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing 
draughts  with  the  acid-carbonates  (bicarbonates)  of  the  alkali 
metals. 

An  interesting  relation  exists  between  tartaric  and  succinic 
acids,  in  consequence  of  which  tartaric  may  be  reduced  to  suc- 
cinic acid  by  saturating  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with 
hydriodic  acid,  sealing  it  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube  and  heating 
it,  for  six  or  eight  hours,  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  248° 
(120  C).      (Schmitt,  Liebig^s  Annal.  cxiv.  109) : — 

Tartaric  acid.  Saocinle  acid. 

HAHA  +  4HI=  HAHA+  aI,-haH,e; 
and  succinic  acid  may,  in  turn,  be  reconverted  into  tartaric  acid, 
by  changing  it  first  into  dibromosuccinic  acid,  and  then  decom- 
posing this  compound  with  oxide  of  silver  (Perkin  and  Duppa; 
^3^3)-  Dessaignes,  by  treating  tartaric  acid  with  a  mixture  of 
phosphorus  and  iodine,  also  procured  succinic  acid,  and  at  the 
same  time  obtained  malic  acid  in  the  mother-liquor,  the  tartaric 
acid  losing  first  i  atom  of  oxygen,  thus  furnishing  malic  acid, 
and  this  acid  in  turn  losing  another  atom  of  oxygen,  thus  yielding 
the  succinic : — 

Tartaric  acid.  Malic  acid.  Saecinio  aoid. 
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(1320)  Tartrates, — ^The  tartaric  is  a  dibasic  acid,*  and  it  con- 
sequently has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  three  varieties 
of  which  may  be  distinguished : — 

1.  Salts  formed  from  protoxides  only;  such  as — 

Rochellesalt KNae^H^O^,  4  HgO 

Cream  of  tartar KHO^H^O^ 

Potassic  cupric  tartrate ^^^  ^  ^^H^Og. 

2.  Salts  formed  from  both  protoxides  and  sfesquioxides, 
but  in  which  the  sesquioxide  is  combined  with  the  same  pro- 
portion of  acid  as  the  protoxide ;  such  as — 

Potassic  ferric  tartrate K^PeO^e^H^O^ 

Potassic  chromic  tartrate     ....      2  (K,6r0,G^H^Og),7  H^O 
Potassic  uranic  tartrate  .....      K^B^^G^H^O^HjO. 

3.  Salts  analogous  to  tartar  emetic : — 

Tartar  emetic,  or  potassic  antimo-j    ^  ^  (K,SbO,aHA)>H,0 

nious  tartrate )  .  >   *    4   6/^    2 

Tartrate  of  silver  and  antimony    .     .  AgjSbO,^^!!^^^ 

Neutral  antimonious  tartrate   .     .     .  (SbO)jj6^H^O^H30 

Potassic  boro-tartrate K,BO,6^H^Og 

Potassic  arsenio-tartrate     ....  7,(E.yk%^yGJlfi^,^Tii^Q. 

Tlie  salts  of  this  third  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pound with  arsenious  acid,  are  remarkable  for  the  property  which 
they  possess,  when  apparently  anhydrous,  of  losing  an  additional 
atom  of  water,  so  as  to  present  a  composition  which  may  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  tartaric 
anhydride  (Grerhardt) :  SbO  (or  its  equivalent  representative,  BO) 
being  able  to  occupy  the  position  of  i  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the 
compound,  for  example : — 


•  It  is,  however,  probably  formed  on  the  tetratomio  type,  the  atomicity  and 
basicity  being  different,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glyoolic  group,  which  would  account 
for  the  anomalous  effect  of  heat  in  expelling  an  atom  of  water  from  oertidn  of  the 
anhydrous  tartrates,  as  will  be  mentioned  immediately ;  H,64H40e  being  pro- 

bably  in  the  type  u*  \  O4,  o*^    jf  y     (  ^4»  the  normal  tartrates,  such  as  potas- 

sic  tartrate,  being    h  fe  '  (  ^4*    Tartaric  aoid  might  then  bear  to  erythrite  (1243) 

the  same  relation  that  glycolic  acid  bears  to  glycol,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  radicle  are  displaced  by  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  in  erythrite  the  exchange 
would  be  of  H4  for  0, ;  this  reaction  has  not,  however,  as  yet  been  actually 
effected:— 

OI700L  Glycolietoid.  Brythrita.  Tartorioaoid. 


Vh«  ;   W>.  "   ^?>^  '   *?>^- 
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At  ordinary  temperatures. 

Tartaric  acid oonsisU  of  O^HgO, 

Neutral  tartrate  ot*  antimonj  ...  „  64H4(Sb6),0,,H-9 

Tarter  emetic „         2  [e.H^KCSbOje J,H,e 

Tartrate  ofsilrer  and  antimony  .     .  „  64H4Ag(Sbe)ee 

Potaaaic  boro-tertwte „  e4H4K(Be)eg 

Bui  when  heated  they  become,  reipectively, 

Tarteric  anhydride ^4H49| 

Neutral  tertrate  of  antimony  at  374°  (190°  C.)  .    e4H,(Sbe),e4 
Tartar  emetic  dried  at  393°  (acx?  C.)  .     .    .     .    €4H,K(Sbe)e, 
Tartrate  of  silver  and  antimony  at  330®  (160°  C.)  64  HjAg  (81)0)0, 
Potassio  boro-tertrate  at  506° €4H,K(Be)e, 

Potassic  Tartrate  {K^GJS.^B^,=:226)  crystallizes  readily ;  it  is 
somewhat  deliquescent  and  very  soluble.  The  hydropotassic  tar- 
trate, or  bitarirate  of  potash,  (KHO^H^O^  or  KO,HO,C8H^Ojo= 
1 88)  is  the  ordinary  source  of  the  compounds  of  tartaric  acid : 
it  constitutes  the  crude  tartar  or  argol  of  commerce,  and  is 
gradually  deposited  from  all  wines,  forming  a  crust  upon  the 
inside  of  casks  in  which  the  wine  is  stored.  This  salt  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  of  which  it  requires  about  180 
parts  for  solution;  boiling  water  dissolves  about  one- sixth  of  its 
i^eight  of  it,  and  deposits  the  salt  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
which  when  pure  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  forming  common  cream 
of  tartar.  It  produces  a  gritty  sensation  under  the  teeth,  and 
has  a  sour  taste.  When  heated  to  redness  in  covered  vessels  the 
acid  is  decomposed,  and  a  charred  mass  remains,  consisting  of 
potassic  carbonate  and  unconsumed  carbon ;  this  product,  is  often 
used  in  the  laboratory  under  the  name  of  black  flux.  If  the  salt 
be  calcined  with  twice  its  weight  of  nitre,  whUe  flux  is  obtained ; 
in  this  operation  the  carbon  of  the  organic  acid  is  completely 
burned,  and  potassic  carbonate  is  left. 

Sodio-potasHc  Tartrate  (KNae^H^Og,  4  H,0,  or  KO,NaO, 
CgH^OjQ,  8  HO=aio  +  72). — ^The  atom  of  basic  hydrogen  may  be 
displaced  from  cream  of  tartar  by  sodium,  and  then  a  double  salt, 
often  called  Rochelle  salt,  is  produced :  it  forms  large  beautiful 
crystals  which  have  the  appearance  of  six-sided  prisms,  one-half 
of  which  only  is  developed.  Hydrosodic  tartrate  (NaHO^H^O^, 
HgO)  is  a  soluble  salt,  and  is  sometimes  employed  to  separate 
potash  from  soda  in  concentrated  solutions.  The  tartrates  of 
calcium  (OaO^H^O^,  4  HjO),  barium,  and  magnesium,  are  sparingly 
soluble.  Iron  forms  with  potassium  and  ammonium  double  tar- 
trates which  are  used  in  medicine :  the  potassium  salt  when  dried 
lit  212^  is  anhydrous:  the  anmioniacal  salt  has  the  formula 
(H^N,Fee,e,H,e^  a  H,e). 

Potassic  Borotartrate ;   Soluble    Tartar    (K,BO,e^H^ej ;    at 
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212°). — When  I  part  of  boracic  acid,  2  parts  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  24  of  water  are  heated  together,  a  solution  is  formed,  which 
on  evaporation  to  dryness  and  treatment  with  alcohol  (in  order 
to  remove  the  excess  of  boracic  acid)  furnishes  the  foregoing 
compound,  in  the  form  of  a  white  non-crystalline  powder,  which 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  water;  it  becomes 
anhydrous  at  212°,  and  if  heated  to  560°  (293°  C.)  it  loses 
another  atom  of  water,  like  tartar  emetic  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    This  salt  has  been  employed  medicinally  as  a  purgative. 

Tartrates  of  Antimony. — Several  tartrates  of  antimony  may 
be  formed.  These  salts  are  remarkable  for  the  property  which 
they  possess,  when  apparently  anhydrous,  of  losing  au  atom  of 
water  when  heated,  so  as  to  present  a  composition  corresponding 
to  that  of  tartaric  anhydride.  The  most  important  of  these 
compounds  is  known  as  iartarized  antimony  or  tartar  emetic 
[2  (K,SbO,G4H^e,),H8e,  or  KO,Sb03,C8H^Oio,HO],  which  has 
long  been  extensively  used  in  medicine.  Tartar  emetic  may  be 
prepared  in  various  ways :  one  of  the  best  is  the  following : — 
3  parts  of  antimonious  oxide,  obtained  by  boiling  to  dryness  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  metallic  antimony  and  washing  the  residue  with 
sodic  carbonate,  are  mingled  with  four  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
made  into  thin  paste  with  water.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to 
digest  for  some  hours,  and  is  then  boiled  with  6  or  8  piui;s  of 
water.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  allowed 
to  crystallize  :  as  the  liquid  cools  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  square  prisms,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  octohedron, 
with  a  rhombic  base.  Tartar  emetic  is  soluble  in  about  15  parts 
of  cold  water  J  its  solution  reddens  litmus  slightly.  This  salt  is 
somewhat  efflorescent;  when  dried  at  212°  it  becomes  anhydrous, 
and  when  heated  to  392°  (200°  C.)  it  loses  another  atom  of  water, 
and  then  has  a  composition  of  KSbO ,6^11305 ;  if  this  body  be 
redissolved  in  water  it  furnishes  ordinary  tartar  emetic.  A  solu- 
tion of  tartarized  antimony  acts  as  a  violent  emetic  and  cathartic 
poison.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  orange-coloured 
antimonious  sulphide  (Sb^Sg)  from  it,  and  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates  occasion  a  precipitate  of  antimonious  oxide  (Sb^O^). 

The  place  of  the  potassium  in  ordinary  tartar  emetic  may 
be  supplied  by  sodium,  ammonium,  silver,  or  lead ;  the  lead  and 
silver  salts  thus  formed  lose  an  atom  of  water  at  a  high  tempera-* 
ture  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium  salt. 

A  compound  similar  to  tartar  emetic  may  be  formed  with 
arsenious  acid  {^KAs^,QJlfi^. 

The  mother-liquors  from  which  tartar  emetic  has  been  pre- 
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pared,  often  deposit  a  compoimd  which  may  be  crystallized  with 
difficulty  inoblique  rhombic  prisms,  2  [KSbO,H,  26411^0^,5  H^O; 
Enapp]  :  it  is  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  with  an  additional 
atom  of  tartaric  acid.  Knapp  has  also  obtained  a  compound  of 
tartar  emetic  with  cream  of  tartar  [KSbO^G^H^Oj .  3  (KHe^H^O^], 
by  boiling  5  parts  of  tartar  emetic  with  8  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  water ;  it  is  deposited  in  sparingly  soluble 
pearly  scales.  If  oxide  of  antimony  be  dissolved  in  tartaric  acid, 
the  addition  of  alcohol  in  excess  occasions  the  separation  of  a 
granular  white  precipitate,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  has  a 
composition  represented  by  the  formula  [(SbO)g04H^Oj,HgO.] 
According  to  Pfligot  an  acid  tartrate  [2  (HgSbO,  2  O^H^O^),  5  H3O] 
may  be  obtained  in  large  crystals  &om  a  solution  of  antimonious 
oxide  in  excess  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  in  solution  is  detected,  if  the  liquid 
be  moderately  concentrated,  by  the  addition  of  potassic  acetate ; 
a  few  drops  of  free  acetic  acid  must  also  be  added  if  the  solution 
be  neutral;  imder  these  circumstances  the  sparingly  soluble 
hydropotassic  tartrate  falls,  the  quantity  of  which  is  much  in- 
creased by  briskly  stirring  the  mixture.  With  salts  of  silver  a 
sparingly  soluble  tartrate  of  silver  is  formed :  this  precipitate 
when  placed  on  platinum  foil  becomes  charred,  swells  up  on  the 
application  of  heat,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  pure  silver.  A  solu- 
tion of  calcic  sulphate  is  not  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid.  Lime-water  in  excess  occasions  a  precipitate  which  disap- 
pears on  the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac ;  the  precipitate  is  also 
soluble  in  cold  solution  of  potash,  but  on  boiling  the  liquid  it 
reappears.  Chloride  of  calcium  and  acetate  of  lead  give  white 
precipitates  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  tartrates. 

The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  solution  which  contains  salts 
of  iron  or  of  copper  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of 
these  metals  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  This  property  is  some- 
times taken  advantage  of  in  the  operations  of  analysis. 

The  tartrates  when  heated  strongly  become  blackened  and  are 
decomposed,  emitting  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar. 

(1321)  Action  of  Heat  on  Tartaric  Acid. — ^The  action  of  heat 
upon  tartaric  acid  is  remarkable.  If  heated  to  about  338® 
(170^  C.)  it  fuses,  and  without  losing  weight  is  changed  into  a 
metameric  acid,  the  metatariaric.  Metatartaric  acid  forms  a 
deliquescent  uncrystallizable  mass :  it  is  dibasic,  but  its  salts  arc 
more  soluble  than  the  ordinary  tartrates,  into  which  they  are 
transformed  by  boiling  their  solutions. 

If  tartaric  acid  be  heated  to  374*^  it  Aises ;  two  atoms  of  the 
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racemic  acid :  for  this  purpose  either  the  dextrotartrate  or  the 
l»Yotartrate  of  cinchonia  is  exposed  to  a  gradually  rising  tempe- 
rature ;  the  salt  first  becomes  conyerted  into  tartrate  of  cinchoni- 
cine :  if  the  heat  be  continued^  the  cinchonicine  loses  water^  it 
becomes  coloured^  and  is  transformed  into  cinchonidine.  At  the 
same  time. the  tartaric  acid  also  becomes  modified^  and  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  338°  (170°  C.)  for  five  or 
six  hours^  a  portion  of  it  is  changed  into  racemic  acid.  The 
black  resinoid  mass  into  which  the  salt  has  been  conyerted,  is 
treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
racemic  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  calcic  racemate, 
from  which  the  acid  may  readily  be  extracted.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  the  tartrate  of  cinchonia  into  the  racemate, 
another  modification  of  tartaric  acid  is  formed;  it  has  been 
termed  by  Pasteur  inactive  tartaric  addy  in  allusion  to  its  want 
of  action  upon  polarized  light.  It  crystallizes  beautifully,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts.  This  inactive  acid  is  the  meso- 
tartaric  acid  of  Dessaignes ;  it  is  distinguished  from  racemic  acid 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  resolved  into 
dextrotartaric  and  tevotartaric  acids. 

The  following  are  the  modifications  of  tartaric  acid  which  are 
at  present  known : — 

1.  Tartaric  anhydride  (insoluble)        .     .     .  64H4O5 

3.  Dextrotartaric  add H^O^H^O^ 

3.  Laevotartaric  acid HgO^H^O^ 

4.  Kacemic  (paratartaric)  acid      ....  H^O^H^O^HjO 

5.  Inactive  tartaric  acid HgO^H^O^ 

6.  Metotartaric  acid Hge^H^O^ 

(1324)  A  remarkable  series  of  acids  has  been  obtained  by 
Lowig  from  oxalic  ether,  by  treating  it  with  an  amalgam  of 
sodium ;  he  states  that  no  fewer  than  five  difierent  acids  may 
be  thus  procured  which  present  a  close  analogy  in  composition 
and  properties  with  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids :  two  of  these, 
viz.,  the  glycomalic  (0-HgOg)  and  desoxalic  acid  (OgHgOg)  have 
been  examined. 

Glycomalic  add  is  obtained  by  pouring  ordinary  alcohol  upon 
an  amalgam  of  sodium  containing  three  per  cent,  of  sodium, 
and  gradually  adding  oxalic  ether.  Sodic  oxalate  and  glycomalate 
are  formed,  and  are  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  which  dissolves  the  glycomalate  and  leaves  the  oxalate. 
The  glycomalic  acid  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  has 
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not  been  obtained  in  crystals^  and  generally  its  salts  do  not  crys- 
tallize.   The  barium  salt^  however^  furnishes  good  crystals. 

Desoxalic  acid  (HgOgHgOg)  is  obtained  by  pouring  oxalic 
ether  upon  the  sodium  amalgam^  immersing  the  vessel  in  cold 
water,  if  necessary,  to  moderate  the  action.  After  the  reac- 
tion has  ceased,  the  product  is  agitated  with  ether  and  water. 
The  watery  solution  contains  a  fermentable  sugar,  besides  sodic 
oxalate  and  the  sodium  salt  of  an  acid  not  hitherto  examined.  The 
ethereal  solution  contains  desoxalic  ether,  and  on  evaporation  in 
the  water  bath  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  [{G^^^)^^^}!^^^ .  By 
digestion  with  solution  of  potash,  potassic  desoxalate  (K365H30g) 
may  be  obtained.  The  acid  itself  may  be  obtained  in  deliques- 
cent crystals,  and  is  remarkable  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
decomposed  when  heated,  racemic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride 
being  the  products : — 

Desozalio  acid.         Baoemic. 

The  same  products  are  obtained  by  long  boiling  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  desoxalic  acid,  and  still  more  rapidly  if  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added.  {Joum.f.  prakt.  Chem,,  1861,  676.) 
A  further  study  of  these  remarkable  acids  cannot  fail  to  give 
results  of  high  interest. 

3.  Citric  Acid  and  its  Derivatives. 

(1325)  Citric  Acid  {lI,e,U,%ll^e,OT3UOfi,^U,0,„2UO 
=  192 +  18;  Liebig)  is  a  powerftd  tribasic  vegetable  acid,  found 
principally  in  the  Citrus  medica,  or  lime,  and  in  other  fruits  of  the 
AurantiacecB,  Citric  acid  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  other 
acidulous  fruits,  associated  with  malic  acid,  such  as  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  tamarinds.  It  is  extracted 
by  neutralizing  the  juice  of  the  lime  or  of  the  lemon  with  chalk, 
and  decomposing  the  insoluble  calcic  citrate  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  directed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  tartaric  acid.  Citric  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  the 
solution  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste :  it  is  likewise  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  If  the  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution 
be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  which  constitute  the  commercial 
citric  acid.  When  heated  to  212^  these  crystals  melt,  and  lose 
1  atom  of  water;  the  remaining  compound  consists  of  O^HgO^," 
which  Liebig  regards  as  a  tribasic  acid  (HgOgH^O,).  If  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
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racemic  acid :  for  this  purpose  either  the  dextrotartrate  or  the 
Isevotartrate  of  cinchonia  is  exposed  to  a  gradually  rising  tempe- 
rature ;  the  salt  first  becomes  converted  into  tartrate  of  cinchoni- 
cine :  if  the  heat  be  continued^  the  cinchonicine  loses  water,  it 
becomes  coloured,  and  is  transformed  into  cinchonidine.  At  the 
same  time. the  tartaric  acid  also  becomes  modified,  and  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  338°  (170°  C.)  for  five  or 
six  hours,  a  portion  of  it  is  changed  into  racemic  acid.  The 
black  resinoid  mass  into  which  the  salt  has  been  converted,  is 
treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
racemic  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  calcic  racemate, 
from  which  the  acid  may  readily  be  extracted.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  the  tartrate  of  cinchonia  into  the  racemate, 
another  modification  of  tartaric  acid  is  formed;  it  has  been 
termed  by  Pasteur  inactive  tartaric  acidy  in  allusion  to  its  want 
of  action  upon  polarized  light.  It  crystallizes  beautiAilly,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts.  This  inactive  acid  is  the  meso- 
tartaric  acid  of  Dessaignes ;  it  is  distinguished  from  racemic  acid 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  resolved  into 
dextrotartaric  and  tevotartaric  acids. 

The  following  are  the  modifications  of  tartaric  acid  which  are 
at  present  known : — 

1.  Tartaric  anhydride  (insoluble)        .     .     .  O^H^Og 

3.  Dextrotartaric  acid HjO^H^O^ 

3.  Lffivotartaric  acid HgO^H^O^ 

4.  Racemic  (paratartaric)  acid      ....  HjO^H^O^HjO 

5.  Inactive  tartaric  acid HgO^H^O^ 

6.  Metotartaric  acid K^ejI^O^ 

(1324)  A  remarkable  series  of  acids  has  been  obtained  by 
Lowig  from  oxalic  ether,  by  treating  it  with  an  amalgam  of 
sodium ;  he  states  that  no  fewer  than  five  difierent  acids  may 
be  thus  procured  which  present  a  close  analogy  in  composition 
and  properties  with  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids :  two  of  these, 
viz.,  the  glycomalic  (OgHgO^)  and  desoxalic  acid  (OgH^Og)  have 
been  examined. 

Glycomalic  acid  is  obtained  by  pouring  ordinary  alcohol  upon 
an  amalgam  of  sodium  containing  three  per  cent,  of  sodium, 
and  gradually  adding  oxalic  ether.  Sodic  oxalate  and  glycomalate 
are  formed,  and  are  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  which  dissolves  the  glycomalate  and  leaves  the  oxalate. 
The  glycomalic  acid  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  has 
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not  been  obtained  in  crystals,  and  generally  its  salts  do  not  crys- 
tallize.   The  barium  salt,  however,  furnishes  good  crystals. 

Desoxaiic  add  (HgOgHgOg)  is  obtained  by  pouring  oxalic 
ether  upon  the  sodium  amalgam,  immersing  the  vessel  in  cold 
water,  if  necessary,  to  moderate  the  action.  After  the  reac- 
tion has  ceased,  the  product  is  agitated  with  ether  and  water. 
The  watery  solution  contains  a  fermentable  sugar,  besides  sodic 
oxalate  and  the  sodium  salt  of  an  acid  not  hitherto  examined.  The 
ethereal  solution  contains  desoxaiic  ether,  and  on  evaporation  in 
the  water  bath  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  [(02H5)305HgOg] .  By 
digestion  with  solution  of  potash,  potassic  desoxalate  (KjO^HjOg) 
may  be  obtained.  The  acid  itself  may  be  obtained  in  deliques- 
cent crystals,  and  is  remarkable  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
decomposed  when  heated,  racemic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride 
being  the  products : — 

Desoxalio  acid.         BMemic. 

The  same  products  are  obtained  by  long  boiling  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  desoxaiic  acid,  and  still  more  rapidly  if  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added.  {Joum.f.  prakt.  Chem.,  1861,  676.) 
A  further  study  of  these  remarkable  acids  cannot  fail  to  give 
results  of  high  interest. 

3.  Citric  Acid  and  its  Derivatives, 

(1325)  CiTEic  Acid  {K^e^U^^U^^,  or  3  HCC^aH-Oip  2  HO 
=  192+18;  Liebig)  is  a  powerftd  tribasic  vegetable  acid,  found 
principally  in  the  Ciirtis  medica,  or  lime,  and  in  other  fruits  of  the 
AmrantiacecB,  Citric  acid  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  other 
acidulous  finiits,  associated  with  malic  acid,  such  as  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  tamarinds.  It  is  extracted 
by  neutralizing  the  juice  of  the  lime  or  of  the  lemon  with  chalk, 
and  decomposing  the  insoluble  calcic  citrate  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  directed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  tartaric  acid.  Citric  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  the 
solution  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste  :  it  is  likewise  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  If  the  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution 
be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  which  constitute  the  commercial 
citric  acid.  When  heated  to  212^  these  crystals  melt,  and  lose 
1  atom  of  water;  the  remaining  compound  consists  of  OgHgO^,* 
which  Liebig  regards  as  a  tribasic  acid  (HgOgH^O,).  If  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  evaporate   sponta- 
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neously^  be  crystallized  at  212^^  crystals  are  formed  which  con- 
tain (2  OgHgOyjH^O).*  These  crystals  do  not  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization  until  they  are  heated  to  266°. 

A  diluted  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  gradually  becomes 
mouldy^  and  undergoes  decomposition,  acetic  acid  being  formed. 
Citric  acid  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
When  heated  to  about  100^  F.,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
citric  acid  evolves  pure  carbonic  oxide ;  but  if  the  temperature  be 
raised,  acetone  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  given  off.  Concen- 
trated nitric  acid  converts  citric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  acetic, 
oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it 
is  converted  into  oxalate  and  acetate  of  that  base : — 

Citrio  acid.  PoUssic  Metate.      Potasac  ozalmte. 


H,GeH,o,  +  4  KHe+  =  2  Ke^HjO,  +  K,e,e,  +  3  H,e; 

Citric  acid  is  extensively  consumed  by  calico-printers  for  dis- 
charging the  mordant  from  the  cloth  in  patterns ;  it  is  likewise 
employed  in  dyeing  silk  with  safflower,  and  for  heightening  the 
tint  of  cochineal:  it  is  also  used  medicinally.  Lemon  juice  is 
largely  employed  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

(1326)  Citrates, — Citric  acid,  being  tribasic,  forms  three  series 
of  salts,  which  correspond  to  the  varieties  of  the  tribasic  phos- 
phates ;  for  instance,  three  citrates  of  sodium  may  be  obtained, 
having  the  following  composition  (Heldt) : — 

Trisodic  citrate 2  (NajG^HjO^),  ii  H,0 

Hydrodisodic  citrate      .     .     .     NagHGjHgO^,!!,^ 
Sodio-dihydric  citrate    .     .     .     NaHgO^HgOyjHgO 

CaMc  Citrate  (Oa,  2  O^HgOy,  4  HoO)  is  the  most  important 
of  the  citrates,  since  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  acid  J  it  also  serves  as  a  test  by  which  citric  acid  may  be  re- 
cognized:— ^when  the  free  acid  is  added  to  cold  lime-water  in 
quantity  not  sufficient  to  destroy  its  alkaline  reaction,  no  precipi- 
tate is  produced ;  but  on  boiling  the  solution,  calcic  citrate  is 
deposited.  This  salt  is  soluble  without  effervescence,  in  dilute 
acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid.  The  addition  of  an  excess  of 
ammonia  in  the  cold  does  not  re-precipitate  it  ^m  these  solu- 
tions; but  upon  heating  the  ammoniacal  liquid  the  citrate  is 
thrown  down,  and  it  is  redissolved  on  cooling,  if  the  quantity  be 
not  top  considerable :  these  phenomena  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stance  that  calcic  citrate  is  less  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold 


*  These  Berzelius  r^^ed  as  constitutiDg  true  citric  add  (HO,C4H,04,  or 
rather,  3  HO,C„H,Oi,), 
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water.  Grade  calcic  citrate^  obtained  by  saturating  lemon-juice 
with  chalky  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  moist  state  without  imder- 
going  decomposition:  it  ferments^  disengages  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  anhydride^  and  a  mixture  of  calcic  acetate 
and  butyrate  is  formed : — 

Cilde  oitnte.  Oilda  bntynte.        OaldoMetato.  Cileioetrb, 

2(683  ^^eHjO,)  +  8H,e  =  ea  ae^HyOj  +  6a  26,11,6,  -|-   46866, 
-f*  8  M,  -^  8  60,* 

This  change  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast  to  the  mixture. 

The  citrates  of  the  alkalies  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  so  also 
are  many  of  the  citrates  of  the  heavier  metals ;  the  citrates  of 
the  earths  with  3  atoms  of  the  earthy  metalare  insoluble ;  but 
they  become  dissolved  by  adding  an  excess  of  citric  acid^  and  thus 
form  salts^  which  contain  i  atom  or  2  atoms  of  basyl.  Hydro^ 
calcic  citrate,  (OaHO^HjO^^Hj^)  forms  brilliant  foliated  crystab. 

When  citrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  21  a^  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas^  it  becomes  partially  reduced^  and  a  brown  powder 
is  formed,  which,  according  to  Wohler,  is  argentous  citrate. 
Water  extracts  citric  acid  from  it,  and  dissolves  it  in  small  pro- 
portion, producing  a  red  solution.  This  solution,  when  boiled, 
deposits  reduced  silver.* 

Ferric  citrate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
in  a  hot  solution  of  citric  acid.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
forms  a  deep  brown  liquid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol.     When  its  solution  is  evaporated  in  shallow 


*  The  citrates  of  the  nonnal  type,  when  heated,  oreBent  a  remarkable  peon* 
liarity,  which  led  Berzelius  to  propose  the  formula  (H0,C4H,0^),  or  rather 
(3  HO,Ci,H,Oi,),  as  the  true  representatiTe  of  citric  acid,  Asuaming,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  formula  for  potassio  citrate  is  (3  EO.CuH  J[).„HO),  this  salt,  by  a 
heat  of  2ia^  loses  a  HO,  ana  is  converted  into  (3  KO,C,iH,0„),  which  is  Liebig's 
formula  for  anhydrous  potassic  citrate.  This  residue  appears  not  to  be  a  simple 
potassio  citrate,  though  on  redissolving  it  in  water  the  original  citrate  is  repro- 
auced ;  but  it  presents  the  characters  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  citrate  and  aoonitate; 
for  if  the  salt  be  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  bj  dry  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  so  as  to'  exclude  the  access  of  water,  potassic  chloride  is  formed,  and 
the  citric  acid  which  is  set  free  is  found  to  be  mixed  with  aconitic  acid,  which  ma^ 
be  separated  from  the  citric  acid  without  difficulty.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
exhibtied  by  dtrate  of  silver :  if  this  salt  be  precipitated  at  a  temperature  below 
50^  F.,  it  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  2  (AgiBgHgOjjtH^O,  but 
at  all  higher  temperatures  a  atoms  of  the  salt  contain  an  atom  less  of  water 
(kefiJELfiy).  Now,  if  this  latter  salt  be  treated  like  the  potassium  salt,  with  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  3  atoms  of  the  compound  yield  by  decompo- 
sition 9  atoms  of  chloride  of  silver,  2  atoms  of  citric^  and  t  atom  of  aconitic  acid  :— 

Citnfte  of  silTor.  Aoonitic  acid.  Cltrio  add. 


3  Ag,eeH*e,  +  9  Ha  =  H,e,H,e,  +  a  (H,€eH,e,),H,e  +  9  AgCl, 
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vessels^  it  forms  brilliant  scales  of  a  resinous  aspect ;  and  in  tliis 
form  it  is  used  in  medicine.  The  presence  of  citric  acid  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide  from  its  solutions  on  adding 
ammonia  in  excess. 

Tribasic  citrate  of  lead  (dried  at  250°;  PbgaO^HgO^).— This 
salt  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  trisodic 
citrate  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead;  it  forms  a 
granular  sparingly  soluble  powder.  K  this  salt  be  digested  with 
ammonia,  it  forms  a  heavy  crystalline  powder  ^\  2  G^HgO^, 
PbO^HgO);  and  if  the  tribasic  citrate  be  digested  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  a  salt  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  base 
(Pbjj  2  e^HgOy,  3  PbO,Hae)  is  formed. 

Tribasic  cupric  citrate  is  soluble :  a  green  ciystalline,  spar- 
ingly soluble  basic  citrate  (6U3  2  Gfi^^^,  3  OuOHjO ;  Heldt) 
is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate  with  citric 
acid. 

Citric  acid  is  oxidized  with  great  facility,  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  peroxide  of  lead  decompose  it,  even  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved. 

(1327)  Action  of  Heat  upon  Citric  Acid. — If  citric  acid  be 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  it  undergoes  decomposition.  If 
mixed  with  pumice-stone,  and  heated  to  311^  (^55°  C.),  pure 
carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled ;  if  heated  alone  to  a  temperature 
of  about  350°  (177°  C),  water,  acetone,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide  are  disengaged,  and  a  brownish 
residue  is  obtained,  which  is  in  great  part  soluble  in  ether.  This 
residue  consists  of  a  peculiar  acid,  the  aconitic  (H^B^H^B^, -which 
exists  also  in  the  different  varieties  of  monkshood  {Aconitum)  and 
marestail  {Equisetum).  Aconitic  acid  is  isomeric  with  fumaric 
and  malseic  acids,  and  it  contains  the  elements  of  i  atom  of  water 
less  than  citric  acid.  Indeed  aconitic  acid  derives  its  principal 
interest  from  its  close  connexion  with  citric  acid,  and  from  the 
light  which  its  composition  throws  upon  some  apparent  anomalies 
in  relation  to  the  separation  of  water  from  the  crystallized  acid 
and  its  salts  {note^  p.  449).  The  aconitates  of  the  alkali  metals 
give  no  immediate  precipitate  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  barium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  or  zinc,  but  they  produce  white  precipi- 
tates in  solutions  of  lead  and  of  silver. 

If  citric  acid  be  heated  beyond  the  point  at  which  aconitic 
acid  is  formed,  the  aconitic  acid  is  itself  decomposed,  carbonic 
anhydride  escapes,  and  the  principal  product  consists  of  a  volatile, 
oily-looking  acid  liquid,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric 
acids;  one  of  which,  the  itaconicj  crystallizes  with. facility^*  and  the 
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Otlier,  termed  cUraconic,  pyrocitric,  or  ciiribic  acid,  is  much  more 
soluble ;  both  have  the  formula  (H^O^H^OJ,  One  atom  of  aconitic 
acid  contains  the  elements  of  i  atom  of  itaoonic  or  citraconie 
acidj  and  i  atom  of  carbonic  anhydride : — 

Aoonikio  Mid.  lUoonie  ■dd. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  .citraconie  anhydride  passes  over  with 
the  normal  acids  during  the  distillation.  Citraconie  acid  is  also 
obtained  during  the  distillation  of  lactic  acid.  When  citraconie 
is  treated  with  nitric  acid^  it  is  partially  decomposed^  and  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  whilst  a  nitro-acid,  probably  [H56bH3(NOj)OJ 
is  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  acid,  isomeric  with  the 
citraconie,  is  foVmed,  termed  mesaconic  acid.  The  latter  may  be 
obtained  in  minute  crystals,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

4.  Meconic  Acid  and  Us  Derivatives^ 

(1328)  Meconic  Acid  {U^G^^O^,  3  HjO). — This  acid  (which 
derives  its  name  from  fAriKwv,  a  poppy)  is  contained  in  the  milky 
juice  of  the  Papaverace<B.     It  is  extracted  from  a  concentrated 
aqueous  infusion  of  opium  by  nearly  neutralizing  it  with  milk  of 
lime  and  adding  a  solution  of  calcic  chloride ;  the  calcic  meco- 
nate  being  nearly  insoluble  is  thus  precipitated.     In  order  to 
isolate  the  add,  one  part  of  calcic  meconate  is  mixed  with  10 
parts  of  water  at  190^,  and  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  considerable  excess ;  the  meconic  acid  ciystallizes 
from  the  solution  in  scales,  which,   however,  are  considerably 
coloured.     They  must  be  digested  with  purified  animal  charcoal 
and  re-crystallized,  but  they  cannot  be  obtained  colourless  without 
considerable  difficulty.     Meconic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  it  when  hot ;  it  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     Its  solutions  have  an  acid,  astringent 
taste.     When  its  crystals  are  heated  to  212^,  3  atoms  of  water 
are  expelled.     The  aqueous  solution  of  meconic  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  ebullition,  and  carbonic  anhydride  gradually  escapes. 
This  change  is  effected  more  rapidly  if  some  mineral  acid,  such 
as  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric,  be  added  to  the  liquid.    Similar 
results  are  obtained  if  the  crystaUized  add  be  heated  to  248^ 
(120^   C).      In  all  these  cases  a   new  acid,  the   comenic,  is 
obtained  :— 

Heoonio  add.  Comenio  scid. 

.  1 

oq2 
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Meeonates. — Mecooic  acid  is  tribasic^  the  formula  of  its 
normal  salts  being  M'fi^K^^.  The  meeonates  of  the  alkali 
metals  are  soluble.  The  normal  meeonates  of  calciiuoQ^  barium^ 
lead^  copper^  and  silver  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  Meconate  of  silver  when  heated  is  decomposed 
with  explosion. 

It  is  sometimes  important  for  medico-legal  purposes  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  meconic  acid  in  cases  where 
opium  is  suspected  to  have  been  administered  as  a  poison.  With 
this  view  the  following  process  may  be  adopted : — ^The  solution  is 
to  be  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  an  impure  meconate  of  lead  is 
thus  precipitated  if  meconic  acid  be  present ;  the  precipitate  after 
it  has  been  washed  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  meconic  acid  thus  set  at  liberty  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  158°  (70°  C.) ;  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  then  added  to  the  concentrated  liquid. 
If  meconic  acid  be  present  it  strikes  a  deep  blood-red  colour, 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  that  du^  to  potassic  sulpho* 
cyanide  by  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  fragment  of  zinc;  if  the  colour  be  due  to  the 
sulphocyanide  the  red  tint  will  disappear,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  be  extricated;  but  if  the  compound  contain 
meconic  acid  the  colour  will  not  be  affected:  a  solution  of 
trichloride  of  gold  or  of  corrosive  sublimate  also  discharges  the 
colour  of  the  ferric  sulphocyanide,  but  is  without  effect  upon  the 
meconate. 

(1329)  Comcntc -4drf  (HjOjHgOj),  is  dibasic.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  hard,  warty  nodules.  Nitric 
acid  decomposes  it  rapidly  into  oxalic,  carbonic,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acids.  This  acid,  like  the  preceding  one,  gives  a  blood- 
red  solution  with  the  ferric  salts,  and  a  white  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  lead,  but  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  barium. 

If  either  the  meconic  or  the  comenic  acid  be  distilled,  a  new 
monobasic  acid,  pyrameconic  acid  (HOgHjOj)  is  sublimed  : — 

Comenio  «cid.         Pjromeoonie  add. 

This  acid  is  isomeric  with  the  pyromucic,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  yielding  with  the  ferric  salts  a  solution  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  and  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead. 
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5.  Different  Varieties  of  Tannic  Acid. 

(1330)  The  term  tannin  was  formerly  applied  to  the  various 
forms  of  the  astringent  principle  which  were  employed  in  the 
process  of  tanning  hides.  Most  of  these  substances  are  now 
known  to  possess  an  acid  reaction ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  there  are  several  distinct  compounds  which  resemble  each 
other  in  properties^  though  they  possess  a  different  chemical 
composition.  These  astringent  principles  are  very  extensively 
diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  bark  and  leaves 
of  most  forest  trees^  such  as  the  oak^  the  elm^  the  willow,  the 
horse-chestnut^  and  the  pine^  and  of  many  fruit  trees^  sudi  as 
the  pear  and  plum^  contain  tannin  in  notable  quantity.  The 
wood  and  bark  of  many  shrubs^  such  as  the  sumach  and  the 
whortleberry,  and  the  roots  of  the  tormentilla  and  bistort,  are 
also  powerfully  astringent,  owing  to  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  tannin.  Coffee  and  tea,  as  well  as  Paraguay  tea,  like- 
wise contain  a  modification  of  this  astringent  principle.  All 
these  bodies,  except  coffee,  precipitate  the  ferric  salts  of  a  bluish- 
black  colour,  or  if  a  free  acid  be  present,  the  solution  assumes  a 
dark-green  colour.  Many  vegetables  contain  an  astringent 
principle  which  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron  of  a  dark-green 
instead  of  a  blue  colour :  catechu  and  kino  ofier  good  instances  of 
this  variety  of  tannin.  Some  few  astringent  plants  yield  an 
infusion  which  precipitates  ferric  salts  of  a  grey  colour,  among 
which  are  matricaria,  rhatany  {Krameria  triandra),  and  the 
common  nettle  {Urtica  urens).  Tannic  acid  in  all  its  fonns 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  when  moist. 

The  most  important  of  these  acids,  and  the  one  which  has 
been  most  accurately  studied,  is  the  tannic  add  of  the  galL  nut, 
or  ffoUotamnic  add ;  that  of  the  oak  or  guercitannic  acid  is  also 
a  distinct  species  (Stenhouse),  as  well  as  that  of  the  fustic  {Morus 
tinctoria) :  moritannic  acid,  as  the  latter  variety  is  termed,  is  a 
yellow  crystalline  solid,  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Wagner,  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (OigHijOjo).  Qidno- 
tannic  add,  or  the  tannin  of  the  dnchona,  according  to  Hlasiweta, 
is  represented  by  the  formula  (OjgHjgOj^?) ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  mimotannic  acid  or  tannin  of  the  catechu  is  a  distinct 
variety,  although,  from  its  proneness  to  change,  the  true  com- 
position of  this  substance  is  uncertain.  Kino,  valonia  (the  acorn- 
cups  of  the  Quercui  agilops),  and  divi-divi  (the  pod  of  the  legume 
of  (ktsdlpima  coriaria),  all  contain  powerfully  astringent  com- 
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pounds  which,  according  to  Stenhonse,  are  distinct  from  gallo^ 
tannic  acid. 

(1331)  Gallotannic  Acid  ;  Tannic  acid^B^^H^^Oy^;  Strecker). 
— ^This  acid  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  gall  nut,  an 
excrescence  produced  upon  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak  (Quercus 
infecioria),  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  hymenopterous  insect. 
The  gall  nut  contains  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
tannic  acid,  and  about  two  per  cent,  of  gallic  acid  (Guibourt). 
In  order  to  extract  the  tannic  acid,  Pelouze  directs  the  gall  nuts 
to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  digested  with  about  an  equal  weight 
of  washed  ether ;  the  decanted  liquid  separates,  on  standing,  into 
two  portions,  the  denser  of  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
consists  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  add ;  the 
other  portion  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  composed  of  ether 
holding  gallic  acid  and  colouring  matter  in  solution.  The  yellow 
solution,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  porous,  pale  buff- 
coloured  residue  of  amorphous  gallotannic  acid.  According  to 
Stenhouse  the  tannic  acid  of  sumach  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
gall  nut,  but  it  is  not  readily  obtained  in  a  pure  form.  Gallo- 
tannic acid  is  freely  soluble  in  water ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  dissolves  the  carbonates  with  effervescence.  It  has  a  purely 
and  intensely  astringent  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but 
sparingly  so  in  ether.  Its  diluted  aqueous  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  slowly,  and  is  converted  into  gallic  acid ; 
this  process  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  particular  ferment 
which  is  contained  in  the  gall  nut.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  in 
water  is  coagulated  by  chloride  of  potassium,  and  by  many  other 
salts.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  some  other  acids 
also  diminish  its  solubility,  and  precipitate  it  from  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  and 
saccharic  acids.  If  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric,  or  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  unites  with  the  elements  of  water  and  is  converted 
into  sugar  and  gallic  acid  (Strecker) ;  the  latter  crystallizes  on 
cooling,  whilst  the  glucose  remains  in  solution :-— 

Oanotaonio  add.  O«llio  tdd.  Olaeoie. 

A  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  potash  also  decomposes  tannic 
acid,  and  occasions  the  formation  of  gallic  acid.  If  air  be  admitted 
to  the  mixture,  the  acid  last  named  is  in  turn  decomposed  into  a 
black  ulmin-like  substance. 

GaUotannates. — ^The  composition  of  these  salts  is  but  imper- 
-fectly  known,  and  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  whether  the 
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acid  should  be  regarded  as  dibasic  or  as  tribasic.  A  solution  of 
gallotannic  acid  occasions  a  violet-black  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
the  ferric  salts«  It  also  causes  precipitates  in  the  solutions  of 
the  salts  of  morphia,  quinia,  brucia,  and  many  other  vegetable 
bases ;  these  precipitates  consist  of  gallotannates  of  the  bases,  and 
are  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  gallotannates  of  lead  and 
antimony  are  white  and  insoluble.  Those  of  the  alkali  metals  are 
soluble ;  their  solutions  have  an  astringent  taste,  and  do  not  pre- 
cipitate gelatin  until  some  acid  is  added  to  liberate  the  gallotannic 
acid  from  the  base.  If  the  solutions  of  these  salts  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  especially  if  the  base  be  in  excess,  they  rapidly  become 
brown,  and  are  decomposed  with  absorption  of  oxygen.  None  of 
the  gallotannates  can  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

The  colouring  matter  of  ordinary  writing  ink  is  gallotannate 
of  iron.  Various  recipes  are  given  for  its  preparation :  the  following 
famishes  a  very  good  ink ; — Digest  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
bruised  nut  galls  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  then  add  six  ounces  of 
ferrous  sulphate  with  an  equal  weight  of  gum  arabic,  and  four  or 
five  drops  of  kreasote  to  prevent  the  ink  from  becoming  mouldy : 
let  this  mixture  digest  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  two  or  three 
weeks  with  occasional  agitation ;  then  allow  it  to  settle,  and  decant 
for  use.  Oxalic  acid  and  chlorine  water  readily  discharge  the 
colour  of  writing  ink,  and  they  may  be  employed  to  remove  ink 
stains  from  linen.  An  ink-spot  when  washed  with  an  alkaline 
soap  becomes  yellow,  forming  what  is  familiarly  known  as  an 
iron-moidd.  This  yellow  stain  is  due  to  ferric  oxide,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  ink,  and  which  has  attached  itself  to 
the  cloth,  whilst  the  alkali  of  the  soap  has  removed  the  tannic 
acid. 

The  most  remarkable  compound  of  tannic  acid,  however,  is 
that  which  it  forms  with  gelatin,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
leather.  The  principles  of  the  manufacture  of  this  important 
substance  will  be  considered  (1659)  after  the  properties  of  gelatin 
have  been  described.  When  a  solution  of  gelatin  or  isinglass  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  infusion  of  any  vegetable  containing  tannic 
acid,  a  copious  gelatinous  precipitate  occurs,  which  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  gelatin  if  the  liquid  be  boiled.  An  excess  of  tanmc 
acid  prevents  the  resolution  of  the  compound.  If  a  piece  of 
raw  hide  freed  from  hair,  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  tannic 
acid,  the  gelatinous  tissue  gradually  combines  with  the  acid,  and 
retains  it  in  the  form  of  leather,  the  supernatant  liquid  being 
ultimately  completely  freed  from  all  traces  of  tannin,  if  the  piece 
of  skin  be  of  suflScient  size. 
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When  gallotaniiic  acid  ia  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about 
6ao°  (327°  C),  it  is  decomposed^  and  yields  pyrogallic  andmeta* 
gallic  acids  (1333,  1334)^  whilst  water  and  carbonic  anhydride 
are  expelled.  The  formation  of  pyrogallic  acid  appears  to  be 
characteristic  of  gallotannic  acid^  since  the  other  varieties  of  tannin 
do  not  yield  this  compound  (Stenhouse). 

(1332)  Mimotannic  Acid. — The  different  species  of  catechu 
and  of  kino^  although  derived  from  trees  belonging  to  several 
different  natural  families,  appear  to  contain  the  same  modification 
of  the  astringent  principle,  which,  as  already  stated,  differs  in 
some  essential  particulars  from  the  gallotannic  acid.  Formerly, 
kino  and  catechu  were  seldom  employed  in  this  country  except 
for  medicinal  purposes;  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  dyer  and  the  tanner,  and  have  thus  acquired 
cbnsiderable  importance,  both  commercially  and  chemically. 

The  essential  constituents  of  catechu  are  mimotannic  acid 
and  catechin,  which  are  mixed  with  a  brown  substance,  resulting 
fi*om  the  oxidation  of  both  these  bodies. 

Mimotannic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
although  freely  soluble  in  water.  If  a  concentrated  aqueous  in- 
fusion of  catechu  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  precipitate  occurs,  at  first  consisting  chiefly  of 
colouring  matter ;  this  may  be  removed,  and  on  then  gradually 
adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  pre- 
cipitate, mimotannic  acid  is  thrown  down :  this  precipitate  may 
be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  dissolved  in  water. 
The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  removed  by  digestion  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  when  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  furnishes  mimotannic  acid  nearly  pure. 

This  substance  is  distinguished  from  gallotannic  acid,  by 
yielding  a  greenish  grey  precipitate  with  the  ferric  salts ;  and  by 
not  precipitating  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic :  when  subjected  to 
heat  it  does  not  frimish  pyrogallic  acid.  Its  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  and  becomes  of  a  dark  red  colour,  leaving,  when  evapo- 
rated, a  substance  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  water.  Under 
these  circumstances,  according  to  Delffs,  a  certain  quantity  of 
catechin  is  formed,  and  remains  in  a  crystaUine  condition. 

Catechin  (Og^HigOgjHgO  ?  Zwenger)  is  contained  in  the  portion 
of  catechu  which  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  soluble  in 
three  or  four  parts  of  boiling  water,  or  of  boiling  alcohol ;  and 
when  pure  is  deposited  in  minute  colourless  crystals.  The  caustic 
alkalies  immediately  attack  it^  causing  it  to  absorb  oxygen^  when 
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it  becomes  first  yellow,  then  red,  and  finally  black.  Catecbin 
precipitates  ferric  chloride  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is  soluble 
in  the  dilute  acids :  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  gives  a 
purple  solution :  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Catecbin 
is  fusible  at  4:^2®  (217®  C.) ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
decomposed,  and  amongst  other  products  yields  a  crystallizable 
substance  termed  pyrocatechin,  or  oxyphenic  add  (O^H^Oj). 
Lautemann  has  obtained  pyrocatechin  artificially  by  decomposing 
moniodo-salicylic  add  by  means  of  an  alkali  [lAeb.  Annal.  cxx. 
313)  :— 

lodo-Mliojlio.  OzyMdiojUe. 


and  on  heatiug — 


eyHje,  +  KHO  =  e^H^e,  +  ki; 

OxyUhayUe,       PTvooatoohin. 


^7^6^4  =  ^8^6^S»  +  ^^3" 


Mariiannic  acid  (OigH^^OiJ  (the  tannin  of  the  Morus 
tinctaria,  the  yellow  dye  called  fitsiic)  yields  the  same  product 
when  submitted  to  distillation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  different  varieties  of  tannic 
add  may  be  homologous  terms  of  the  same  series ;  but  the 
facility  with  which  they  undergo  change  renders  their  investiga- 
tion a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  formula 
assigned  to  these  difievent  compounds,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  gallotannic  acid,  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtftd. 

6.  Gallic  Acid  and  its  Derivatives. 

(1333)  Gallic  Acid  (a^e^U^^U^e^iyo-^iSi.—ThiA  add 
exists  ready  formed  in  the  gall  nut,  in  sumach,  in  valonia,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  other  astringent  vegetables,  although  the 
quantity  in  each  is  but  small;  It  may  readily  be  obtained  by 
allowing  an  infiision  of  gall  nuts,  or  the  powdered  galls  moistened 
freely  with  water,  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  some  weeks,  ex* 
posed  to  the  air:  it  quickly  becomes  mouldy,  absorbs  oxygen^ 
and  emits  carbonic  anhydride,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
spedes  of  fermentation,  during  which  abundance  of  gallic 
add  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals.  The  add  must  be 
purified  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  re- crystallization 
from  boiling  water.  Gtdlic  acid  is  also  deposited  from  infusion 
of  gall  nuts,  if  kept  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded ;  but  in 
this  case  no  evolution  of  gas  occurs ;  the  exact  stages  of  these 
processes  of  fermentation  have  not  been  clearly  made  out.  Gallic 
add  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  boiling  tannic  acid  with  diVite 
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9Tilpliuric  or  hydrochloric  acid^  in  which  case  water  is  assimilated 
and  glucose  is  set  at  liberty  (1331).  Lautemann,  by  converting 
salicylic  acid  into  di-iodo-salicylic  Acid,  and  treating  this  com- 
pound with  potassic  carbonate^  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  gallic 
acid ;  when  caustic  potash  was  used  a  good  deal  of  the  add  was 
decomposed  and  pyrogallin  was  formed ; — 

Di-iodcMlicylio.  ^gSay 

eyH^IjOg  +  3  KHO  =  €^H^+ a  KI,  and 

Gallio.  FyrogalUn. 

OyHgOg  +  2  KHO  =  6gHg03  +  K36OJ  +  HjO. 

The  acid  crystallizes  either  in  the  form  of  delicate  silky 
needles^  or  in  brilliant  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms^  which  require 
about  100  parts  of  cold  water  for  their  solution,  but  only  3  parts 
of  boiling  water ;  they  are  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only 
sparingly  so  in  ether.  When  dried  at  a  13°  they  lose  9*5  per 
cent.,  or  one  atom  of  water. 

Gallates. — According  to  Strecker,  gallic  acid  is  tribasic,  and 
it  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  the  general  formuhe  of  which  are 
UK^e^U^e^;  MgHe^HjOg ;  arid  Mge^HjOg ;  besides  these  salts 
there  are  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid  and  with  excess  of  base ; 
thus  an  acid  salt  of  potassium  [2  (KH^e^Hj^B^),U^e^K^%ll^B} 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  au 
alcoholic  solution  of  gsdlic  acid.  The  gallates  of  the  alkalies 
speedily  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  brown  when  their  solutions 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  an  excess  of  base  be  present. 
Nearly  all  the  gallates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble.  If  an. 
excess  of  gallic  acid  be  added  to  a  salt  of  lead,  the  precipitate  is 
at  first  white  and  amorphous,  but  it  gradually  becomes  crystalline 
if  left  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  But  the  most  characteristic 
reaction  of  this  acid  is  the  formation  of  a  deep  bluish  black 
solution,  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts : 
if  the  solutions  be  free  from  acid,  and  particularly  if  a  solution  of 
calcic  carbonate  in  carbonic  acid  be  added,  the  reaction  is  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  The  salts  of  gallic  add  do  not  cause  a  pre* 
cipitate  in  solutions  of  gelatin. 

When  gallic  acid  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  410°  to 
419®  (aio®  to  315®  C.)  it  is  wholly  volatilized,  and  is  converted 
into  pyrogallin  and  carbonic  anhydride : — 

.  G«Uio  Mid.  PTTOgallin. 


H367H3O5  =  OgH^^j  +  6^2 ; 
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but  •  if  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  reach  481°  (2^0®  C.)  the 
pyrogallin  in  its  turn  suffers  decomposition ;  water  is  expelled, 
and  a  dark  ulmin-like  body  is  formed,  termed  metagaUic  add, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  : — 

JP7rogaUin.         MetegalUo  add. 

(1334)  PyrogalUn  or  Pyrogallic  Add  (G^jH^Og). — ^This  sub- 
stance can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  acid  properties.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  the  sublimation  of  gallic  acid,  or  of  any  vegetable 
extract  which  contains  gallotannic  acid.  The  extract  may  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  which  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
bibulous  paper,  over  which  a  cone  of  writing-paper  is  fastened ; 
on  applying  a  regulated  sand  heat,  the  acid  is  decomposed  and 
the  pyrogallin  is  converted  into  vapour ;  it  passes  through  the 
bibulous  paper,  and  rises  into  the  chamber  formed  by  the  paper 
cone,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  back 
into  the  pan  beneath,  by  the  interposed  sheet  of  filtering  paper^ 
This  method  of  sublimation,  contrived  by  Mohr,  is  applicable  in 
jnany  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  Liebig  mixes  well-dried 
gallic  acid  with  twice  its  weight  of  coarsely  powdered  pumice- 
stone,  and  heats  the  mixture  in  a  retort,  through  which  a  current 
of  dry  carbonic  anhydride  is  maintained : — 31  or  32  parts  of 
pyrogallin  are  thus  obtained  for  every  100  parts  of  gallic  acid 
employed. 

Sublimed  pyrogallin  forms  voluminous  brilliant  plates,  which 
are  fireely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether :  the  solution  has 
a  bitterish  taste  and  does  not  redden  litmus  paper.  When  heated 
to  about  ^39°  (115°  C.)  it  melts;  and  when  further  heated  it 
emits  a  colourless  irritating  vapour.  Pyrogallin  may  be  pre- 
served unchanged  whilst  dry,  but  its  solution  quickly  becomes 
brown,  and  absorbs  oxygen ;  and  if  a  free  alkali  be  added,  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  is  so  rapid,  as  to  afford  a  valuable  method 
of  removing  free  oxygen  from  gaseous  mixtures  ^.  349,  note). 

The  alkaline  solutions  of  pyrogallin  rapidly  assume  an  intense 
reddish  brown  colour :  this  brown  solution,  according  to 
Stenhonse  [Liebiff's  Ann.  xlv.  6),  contains  acetate  and  carbonate 
of  the  basyl.  When  pyrogallin  is  dropped  into  milk  of  lime  it 
produces  a  beautiful  purplish  red  colour,  which  soon  becomes  of 
a  dingy  brown :  this  reaction  is  very  characteristic.  Pyrogallin, 
on  account  of  the  fEtcility  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen,  decom- 
poses most  of  the  salts  of  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  platinum ;  but  it 
forms  a  definite  compoimd  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  dissolves  freshly 
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precipitated  alumina.  If  a  solution  of  pyrogallin  be  added  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  tartar  emetic^  sparingly  soluble  pearly  crystals 
(SbO^GjHgOg)  are  deposited.  With  ferrous  sulphate,  free  from 
ferric  salt,  pyrogallin  gives  a  deep  indigo-blue  solution,  which 
becomes  green  by  the  action  of  air :  with  ferric  salts  it  forms  a 
bright  red  solution. 

Pyrogallin  is  now  extensively  employed  in  photographic 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  latent  image  upon 
the  argentiferous  collodion  film  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light  (1018). 

('335)  EUafficAdd  (He^HjO^.HgO;  or  if  dried  at  239°  (1 15  C.) 
HGyHjOj. — During  the  preparation  of  gallic  acid  from  gall  nuts 
a  quantity  of  a  grey  crystalline  powder,  termed  ellagic  add,  is 
formed.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the 
alkalies ;  with  potassium  it  forms  a  flaky  salt  which  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  :  the  solution  of  this  salt  speedily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  becomes  of  a  blood-red  colour.  When  treated  with  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  ellagic  acid  is  gradually  dissolved  and 
forms  a  deep  blue  liquid.  The  most  singular  circumstance  in 
connexion  with  this  body  is  the  discovery  by  Wohler  and  Merklein 
that  it  is  a  constituent  of  certain  kinds  of  oriental  bezoars.  These 
bezoars  are  intestinal  concretions  which  occur  in  the  wild  goats, 
antelopes,  and  deer  of  the  countries  of  Central  Asia :  they  are 
brittle,  ovoid,  or  reniform  masses  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour, 
polished  upon  the  surface,  and  in  size  seldom  exceeding  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  when  broken,  they  are  usually  found  to  have  been  deposited 
in  concentric  layers  upon  some  foreign  nucleus:  they  are  not 
fiisible  like  the  lithofellic  bezoajrs. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  ellagic  acid,  and  precipi- 
tates it,  unaltered,  on  dilution. 

Rufigallic  or  PareUagic  Add  (6yH^O^HgO). — If  the  crystals 
of  gallic  acid  be  dissolved  in  five  times  their  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  a  crimson  solution  is  formed,  which,  if  allowed  to  fall  drop 
by  drop  into  water,  deposits  a  reddish-brown  substance,  partly 
in  floccuU  and  partly  in  crystals.  The  crystalline  portion,  or 
rufigaUic  add,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of 
the  alkalies.  This  acid,  when  heated,  yields  a  sublimate  consisting 
of  fine  red  prisms,  resembling  those  of  alizarin.  If  a  piece  of 
calico  which  has  been  moistened  with  alum,  or  with  a  salt  of  iron, 
be  boiled  with  rufigaUic  add,  it  becomes  dyed  with  the  same  tints 
as  if  madder  had  been  used ;  but  the  colours  are  less  brilliant 
than  those  of  madder. 
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7*  Quinic  Acid  and  its  Derivatives. 

(1336)  Quufic  or  KiNic  Acid  {U,G^1I^^Q^.—The  bark  of 
the  cinchonas  contains  a  peculiar  modification  of  tannic  acid^ 
termed  the  quinotannic^  and  besides  this,  it  furnishes  the  re- 
markable acid  to  which  the  name  of  quinic  acid  has  been  given. 
Quinic  acid  appears  to  exist  in  the  bark  in  combination  with 
calcium  and  with  the  organic  bases  of  the  1)ark. '  If  an  aqueous 
decoction  of  cinchona  bark  be  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  imtil  it 
assumes  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  the  vegetable  bases  and  the 
tannic  acid  are  precipitated,  and  calcic  quinate  remains  in  the 
liquid :  this  salt  may  be  crystallized  from  the  mother-liquor  by 
evaporation,  and  decomposed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  oxalic 
or  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  quinic  acid  may  then  be  obtained  in 
crystals  from  the  solution. 

Quinic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
which  have  a  strongly  acid  taste ;  they  are  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  less  so  in  cold  water,  still  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  When  heated  to  311®  (155  C.) 
the  acid  fiises,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  yields  a  complicated 
mixture  containing  amongst  other  matters,  benzol,  benzoic  acid, 
carbonic  anhydride,  salicylous  add,  and  a  colourless  substance 
termed  hydroquinone.  Lautemann  {Liebig's  Annal,  cxxv.  9)  has 
shown  that  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  quinic  may  be  con* 
verted  into  benzoic  acid : — 

and  e^ll^^e^+  4l^^e^U^O^+I^+  6  HL 

When  swallowed,  quinic  acid  is  converted  into  hippuric  acid,  and 
escapes  as  such  by  the  kidneys. 

Quinates. — ^Nearly  aU  these  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  with 
the  exception  of  the  basic  qtiinate  of  lead  (6^Pb''jHgO^,  which 
is  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  a  neutral 
quinate.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  salt  2  atoms  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  radicle  appear  to  have  been  displaced  by  lead.  Quinic 
acid  also  forms  a  basic  salt  with  copper  [O^Quf'H^^B^  2  Hfi), 
which  may  be  obtained  in  brilliant  green,  sparingly  soluble  crystals. 

(1337)  Qfiinone  or  Kinone  (6jH^Og). — ^When  one  part  of 
quinic  add  is  heated  with  four  parts  of  finely  powdered  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  add  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  a  beautiful  yellow  crystalline  compound  is 
sublimed,  and  becomes  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  in 
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long  needles ;  to  this  substance  the  name  of  qtdfume  has  been 
given : — 

Qainie  add,  Quinona. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  coffee  by- 
treating  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Hofmann  has  also  obtained 
quinone  by  treating  /3  phenylene  diamine  [(6ia^8'^2)  *^®  ^**® 
obtained  by  reducing  j3  nitraniUne  with  acetic  acid  and  iron] 
-with  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Quinone 
fuses  at  2X2^.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water^  but  is  dissolved 
more  freely  by  alcohol  and  by  ether. 

Hydroquinone  (O^HjOg). — When  quinone  is  treated  with 
reducing  agents^  such  as  sulphurous  acid  or  stannous  chloride, 
it  is  first  converted  into  a  green  compound^  but  it  ultimately  fur- 
nishes a  colourless  body^  termed  hydroquinone.  This  substance, 
mixed  with  benzoic  acid,  is  the  principal  product  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  quinic  acid : — 

Qmnio  add.         Hydroquinone^       Bensoie  add. 

^ejH;^  =  ^SS  +  HejHA  +  ee,  +  6H,e. 

But  the  simplest  plan  of  preparing  it  consists  in  suspending 
quinone  in  water  and  transmitting  sulphurous  acid  gas  until  the 
quinone  is  dissolved  j  by  evaporating  this  solution,  crystals  of 
hydroquinone  are  obtained,  whilst  the  liquid  contains  sulphuric 
acid.  Hydroquinone  forms  six-sided  colourless  prisms,  which 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  without 
odour,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste ;  it  fuses  readily,  and  may  be 
sublimed  in  brilliant  plates^  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  hydroquinone  is  remark- 
able. When  its  solution  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  the  liquid  immediately  assumes  a  deep  blackish-red 
colour,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  becomes  filled  with  magnificent 
green  acicular  crystals,  which  have  a  metallic  lustre.  These 
crystals  consist  of  a  combination  of  quinone  with  hydroquinone, 
which  has  been  called  green  hydroquinone  (OgH^Oj^O^H^Oj). 
Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  potassic  chromate, 
when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hydroquinone,  also  occasion  the 
formation  of  the  same  compound :  the  same  substance  is  likewise 
formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  quinone  with  one  of  hydroquinone. 
This  beautiful  compound  foses  on  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat ;  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  a  further  elevation  of  tern- 
|)erature,  and  emits  vapour  of  quinone.     It  is  freely  soluble  in 
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boiling  water^  and  sparingly  so  in  cold  water;  the  solution  has  a 
styptic  taste.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily^  and  form 
jellow  solutions.  ^ 

Both  quinone  and  hydroquinone  yielcT  several  substitution 
compounds  with  chlorine^  and  with  sulphur. 

Perchhroquinone,  or  cMoranUe  (G^Cl^Oj). — Of  the  chlorinated 
derivatives  of  quinone^  the  substance  which  has  been  designated 
chhranile  is  the  most  interesting,  since  through  this  body  the 
relation  of  quinone  to  the  phenic,  salicylic,  and  indigo  groups  of 
compounds  is  indicated.  Perchloroquinone  may  be  produced  by 
tbe  action  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  quinone,  and  upon  a  variety  of  other  substances ;  viz.,  on 
aniline,  on  carbolic  and  carbazotic  acid  of  the  phenyl  series,  on 
saUcin,  salicyl  hydride,  and  salicylic  acid,  of  the  salicyl  group^ 
and  on  isatin,  and  its  chlorinated  derivatives  in  the  indigo  group. 
The  easiest  method  of  obtaining  it  consists  in  preparing  a  warm 
dilute  solution  of  salicin  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
adding  powdered  potassic  chlorate  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
A  brisk  reaction  occurs  on  each  addition  of  the  chlorate,  and  a 
heavy  orange-coloured  oil  is  formed,  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 
This  solid  mass  is  perchloroquinone ;  it  may  be  purified  by  crys- 
tallization from  boiling  alcohol.  Perchloroquinone  forms  pale 
yellow  flakes  of  pearly  and  metallic  lustre.  It  may  be  sublimed 
xmaltered  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Ether 
dissolves  it  rather  more  freely.  A  warm  dilute  solution  of 
potash  dissolves  perchloroquinone  readily,  giving  a  purple  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  scales   of  potassic  dichloroquinonaie 

8  &  9.  Sorbic  and  Parasorbic  Acids. 

(1338)  Hofrnann  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  an  acid 
derived  from  the  berries  of  the  service-tree,  Sorbua  aucuparia 
(Q.  /.  Chem.  Soc.  xii.  43),  which  he  has  termed  sorbic  acid 
(HGjH^Ojj),  and  which  is  one  of  a  group  intermediate  between  the 
fatty  and  the  aromatic  acids.  If  we  compare  together  the  terms 
of  the  fatty  and  aromatic  series  which  contain  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  new  acid  will  contain  a  number  of 
atoms  of  carbon  intermediate  between  them ;  e.g,,  the  three  cor- 
responding acids  in  each  group  are : — 

Butyric  «oid«  Sorhio  aeid.  Toloio  Mid, 
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The  general  formula  of  the  group  of  fatty  adds  being  HS.Hjj^.jOj,' 
that  of  the  sorbic  group  is  HO^Hjj^.gOj,  that  of  the  benzoic  group 
is  HO^Hg^^gOjj.  We  may  confidently  anticipate  the  discovery  of 
aldehyds^  alcohols^  and  other  acids  of  this  f&mily  from  the  labours 
of  future  inquirers, 

Parasorbic  Acid  (HO^^Og).  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  ro68i ; 
Boiling  pt,  430°  (221^  C.) — If  the  juice  of  the  uiiripe  harries  of 
the  mountain-ash  be  partially  neutralized  with  lime  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation^  an  acid  liquid  passes  over :  after  saturating 
this  with  sodic  carbonate,  concentrating  the  solution  by  eyapora* 
tion  and  decomposing  it  by  the  addition  of  sidphuric  acid  some- 
what diluted,  a  brownish  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid :  it 
may  be  purified  by  solution  in  ether^  and  redistillation  after  the 
ether  has  been  allowed  to  evaporate. 

This  oil  has  a  peculiar,  powerful,  somewhat  pungent  aromatic 
odour :  when  pure,  it  is  colourless,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
and  abundantly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  possesses  the  proper- 
ties of  an  acid,  which  Hofinann  caUs  parasorbic ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

On  gently  treating  this  oil  with  solid  caustic  potash,  a  trans- 
formation of  the  acid  occurs  analogous  to  that  of  oleic  acid  by 
the  agency  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  A  new  isomeric  add  is 
formed  termed  sorbic  acid.  When  the  potassium  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  this  compound  is  set  at  liberty,  furnish- 
ing an  oil  which  rapidly  solidifies  into  a  hard  crystalline  substance. 
A  similar  transformation  of  parasorbic  add  occurs  when  the  oU  is 
boiled  for  a  short  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Oil 
of  vitriol  dissolves  parasorbic  acid,  and  on  dilution^  the  substance 
which  is  separated  gradually  becomes  crystallized  as  sorbic  acid. 

Swbic  Add  [(He^H^O,) ;  Fusing  pt.  274°  (i34°-5  C.)]  as  thus 
obtained  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  moderately  soluble 
in  boiling  water.  Ether  and  alcohol  both  dissolve  it  very  readily. 
It  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  magnificent  white  needles  by 
dissolving  it  in  a  mixture  of  i  volume  of  alcohol  and  2  volumes 
of  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool. 
On  the  application  of  heat  the  add  fuses,  and  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature may  be  distilled  unaltered. 

The  sorbates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  very  soluble,  and 
crystallize  with  difficulty.  Sorbate  of  ammonium  is  also  veiy 
soluble,  but  crystallizes  in  slender  needles.  The  salts  of  caldum 
and  barium  are  less  soluble,  and  crystallize  in  anhydrous  silveiy 
scales  on  adding  alcohol  to  their  boiling  aqueous  solutions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AMIDES^   AND   OEOANIC   BASES. 

§   I.   Amides   and    theia   Varieties. 

(1339)  Amides. — It  has  been  already  stated  (37 1)^  that  under 
certain  circumstances  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  may 
he  displaced  by  potassium^  and  a  compound  may  be  formed  con- 
sisting of  KHjN,  which  has  been  termed  amide  of  potassium. 
When  ammonium  oxalate  is  submitted  to  distillation^  a  white 
sublimate  is  obtained  (610^  note),  in  which  the  elements  of  oxalate 
of  ammonium^  minus  2  atoms  of  water^  are  present;  to  this  sub- 
limate^ Dumas,  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  gave  the  name  of. 
oxamide.  The  following  equation  represents  the  relation  which 
exists  between  oxamide  and  ammonium  oxalate : — 

(H,N),e,e,  -  aH,e  =  (H,N),e,e,. 

Now  it  is  found  that  other  salts  of  ammonium,  when  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation,  or  otherwise  deprived  of  water,  yield 
oompoimds  analogous  to  oxamide.  When  one  molecule  of  an 
ammonium  salt  of  a  monobasic  acid  loses  one  atom  of  water,  or 
when  I  molecule  of  a  neutral  ammonium  salt  of  a  dibasic 
acid  loses  2  atoms  of  water,  the  resulting  compound  is  called 
an  amide;  the  amides  obtained  from  the  dibasic  acids  being  fiirther 
distinguished  as  diamides.  It  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the' 
formation  of  these  compounds  by  the  hypothesis,  that  they  con- 
tain a  certain  hydride  of  nitrogen,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
procured  in  a  separate  form,  but  to  which  the  composition  H^N, 
and  the  name  of  amidogen  (371)  has  been  assigned. 

(1340)  Nitrites. — But  the  amides  themselves  also  admit  of 
being  deprived  of  water :  and  when  an  atom  of  the  amide  of  a 
monobasic  acid  has  thus  been  made  to  lose  an  additional  atom  of 
water,  it  yields  a  compound  belonging  to  a  class  known  imder 
the  generic  term  of  nitrites.  Acetamide,  less  one  atom  of  water, 
yields  aceto-nitrile : — 

Acetamide.  Aoeto-nitrfle. 

H,N,ej,H30  -  HjO  =  N,ejH3; 
and,  in  like  manner,  oxamide  gives  oxalo-nitrile  : — 

Oxamide.  OzAlo-nitrile. 

^  H  H 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  oxalonitrile  has  the  same  com- 
position as  cyanogen,  and  is  not  only  metameric^  but  also  identical 
with  it ;  so  that  cyanogen  admits  of  being  regarded  as  the  nitrile 
of  oxalic  acid ;  and  thus  a  certain  analogy  may  be  traced  between 
cyanogen  and  the  products  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  the 
ammonium  salts;  the  nitriles  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  type 
HO^Hg^^jO,,  being  in  fact  identical  with  the  hydrocyanic  ethers 
(i  149).  These  nitriles,  when  fused  with  potassium^  yield  potassic 
cyanide^  and  disengage  hydrogen  mixed  with  gaaeous  hydro- 
carbons. The  nitriles,  when  treated  with  an  alkali,  do  not  re- 
produce hydrocyanic  acid,  and  their  corresponding  alcohol ;  but 
they  recombine  with  the  elements  of  water,  and  form  ammonia, 
and  a  salt  of  the  original  add  from  which  the  nitrile  was  obtained. 
For  instance,  benzonitrile  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
yields  potassic  benaoate  and  ammonia : — 

BMsouitrilA.  PotMiio  h«awMU» 

e^H^N  -h  KHe  +  H,e  =  ke^H^OgV  HjN. 

The  nitriles  may  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  am- 
moniacal  salts,  or  from  their  amides,  by  the  action  of  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  of  phosphoric  pentachloride  : — ^in 
this  way  ammonium  benzoate  may  be  converted  into  benzonitrile, 
since  the  latter  contains  the  elements  of  ammonium  benzoate  de- 
prived of  2  atoms  of  water ;  the  hydrogen  being  supplied  from 
the  elements  of  the  ammonium,  whilst  the  oxygen  is  derived  from 
those  of  the  acid  : — 

^|g^^<]     ABunoniiimbenMiita.  BcBwiitrilc 

Propionamldo.  Propionitn]*. 

PA  +  3(6,H,e,Hj,N)  =  H,P,e,  +  ae,H,N. 

BenMmide.  BenaoDitrito. 

pa^  +  6^iwi^  =  aHCi  +  pea,  +  ejSJJ. 

None  of  the  nitriles  hitherto  procured  contain  oxygen,  since 
all  the  salts  which  at  present  are  known  to  yield  them  are  formed 
either  from  monobasic  acids  of  the  fcwm  {HGJlgB^,  or  from 
dibasic  acids  of  the  form  (Hj,6,HyOJ. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  ammonium  benzoate,  benza- 
mide,  and  benzonitrile,  will  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  ammonium  salt,  the  amide,  and  the  nitrile  of  a  mo- 
nobasic acid : — 
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Ammonhim  benaoAtct.  Beiis«inid«. 

'H,N,eyH,e^  -  H,e  =  H^N^e^O  (or  e^H^NO) ; 

Betmrnid*.  BeuoBitcfM, 

and  H^N^e^H^e  -  H^O  =  Ne^H,. 

(1341)  Amidated  Adds. — If^  instead  of  operating  npon  a 
normal  ammonium  salt  obtained  from  either  a  monobasic  or  a 
dibasic  acid,  any  of  the  acid  salts  formed  by  ammoniimi  with  the 
dibasic  acids  be  subjected  to  dehydration,  a  body  is  produced 
belonging  to  the  class  of  amidic,  or  amidated  acids,  Balard,  in 
distilling  the  acid  ammonium  oxalate,  thus  obtained  an  azotised 
acid,  which  has  been  termed  oxamic  acid : — 

Aoid  ammomimi  ozalftte.  Ozaode  mad. 

This  substance  may  serve  as  the  type  of  a  numerous  class  of 
compound  acids,  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  ammonium 
loses  hydrogen,  and  the  portion  of  the  acid  attached  to  the  am- 
monium of  the  original  salt  loses  oxygen,  whilst  that  portion  of 
acid  which  was  attached  to  basic  hydrogen  remains  unaltered ; 
so  that  oxamic  acid  may  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  unchanged 
oxalic  acid  and  of  oxamide : — 

Ozamio  add.  Ozamida.  Ozali«  Mid. 

The  amidic  acids  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  the 
anhydride  of  a  dibasic  acid  (1270)  with  dry  ammonia  in  excess: 
the  two  bodies  combine  together,  but  the  compound  which  is  pro- 
duced is  found  on  examination  to  give  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  but  one  half  of  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  ammo- 
nium salt  j  the  second  half  having  united  with  the  elements  of 
the  acid  to  produce  a  new  compound  acid,  which  is  the  amidated 
acid  of  the  one  originally  employed  (Laurent).  For  instance, 
I  molecule  of  camphoric  anhydride  when  acted  upon  by  i  of.  am- 
monia, yields  i  of  camphoramic  acid ;  the  decomposition  being 
supposed  to  consist  in  the  conversion  of  one  half  of  the  molecide 
of  camphoric  anhydride  into  camphoramide,  while  water  is  given 
off  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  other  half  of  the  acid ; 
these  two  bodies,  camphoramide  and  camphoric  acid  then  unite 
and  form  the  new  acid  : — 

1  iCoL  of  oamphorio  i  MoL  of  oftai*      \  Mol.  tf  oim* 

anhydride.  pborioaflid.  phonuaide. 

I  HoL  of  eaaaphoraadA  aoid. 
H  H  2 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  oxalonitrile  has  the  same  com- 
position as  cyanogen,  and  is  not  only  metameric,  but  also  identical 
with  it ;  so  that  cyanogen  admits  of  being  regarded  as  the  nitrile 
of  oxalic  acid ;  and  thus  a  certain  analogy  may  be  traced  between 
cyanogen  and  the  products  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  the 
ammonium  salts;  the  nitriles  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  type 
HO.Hj^jO,,  being  in  fact  identical  with  the  hydrocyanic  ethers 
(i  149).  These  nitriles,  when  fused  with  potassium,  yield  potassic 
cyanide,  and  disengage  hydrogen  mixed  with  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons. The  nitriles,  when  treated  with  an  alkali,  do  not  re- 
produce hydrocyanic  acid,  and  their  corresponding  alcohol;  but 
they  recombine  with  the  elements  of  water,  and  form  ammonia, 
and  a  salt  of  the  original  acid  from  which  the  nitrile  was  obtained. 
For  instance,  bensonitrile  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
yields  potassic  bensoate  and  ammonia : — 

Beoscmiteile.  IMamio  benwMtA. 

The  nitriles  may  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  am- 
moniacal  salts,  or  from  their  amides,  by  the  action  of  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  of  phosphoric  pentachloride  : — ^in 
this  way  ammonium  benzoate  may  be  converted  into  benzonitrile, 
since  the  latter  contains  the  elements  of  ammonium  benzoate  de- 
prived of  2  atoms  of  water ;  the  hydrogen  being  supplied  from 
the  elements  of  the  ammonium,  whilst  the  oxygen  is  derived  from 
those  of  the  acid  : — 

^^?|[^     Amnoniiunbeaiottte.  BensodtrOc 

Propionamide.  Propionitnla. 

PA  +  a(6,H,e,H,N)  =  H.P,^^  +  aO^H^N. 

B«nMiiiide.  Bmiwmitnle. 

PCI5  +  e^iwijf  =  aHci  +  pecig  +  e^S^N. 

None  of  the  nitriles  hitherto  procured  contain  oxygen,  since 
all  the  salts  which  at  present  are  known  to  yield  them  are  formed 
either  from  monobasic  acids  of  the  form  (HO^H^Og),  or  from 
dibasic  acids  of  the  form  (H^O^HyOJ. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  ammonium  benzoate,  benza- 
mide,  and  benzonitrile,  will  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  ammonium  salt,  the  amide,  and  the  nitrile  of  a  mo- 
nobasic acid : — 
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Ammoninm  bensoftteu  Bensunlde. 

H^NiejH^e,  -  H,e  =  nJiiSji^o  {oiBjHjN^)  -, 

BeiMMnid*.  BeuonitcflC 

and  H,N,G7H50  -  H,0  =  Ne^H^. 

(1341)  Amidated  Adds, — If^  instead  of  operating  npon  a 
normal  ammonium  salt  obtained  from  either  a  monobasic  or  a 
dibasic  acid^  any  of  the  cuAd  salts  formed  by  ammoniimi  with  the 
dibasic  acids  be  subjected  to  dehydration^  a  body  is  produced 
belonging  to  the  class  of  amidiCy  or  amidated  acids.  Balard,  in 
distilling  the  acid  ammonium  oxalate,  thus  obtained  an  azotised 
acid,  which  has  been  termed  oxamic  acid : — 

Add  smmomiun  oxalsta.  Oxunio  aoid. 

This  substance  may  serve  as  the  type  of  a  numerous  class  of 
compound  adds,  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  ammonium 
loses  hydrogen,  and  the  portion  of  the  add  attached  to  the  am- 
monium of  the  original  salt  loses  oxygen,  whilst  that  portion  of 
add  which  was  attached  to  basic  hydrogen  remains  unaltered ; 
so  that  oxamic  add  may  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  unchanged 
oxalic  add  and  of  oxamide : — 

Ozamio  aoid.  Oxamide.  Ozali«  Mid. 

a(H,H,N,e3e8)  =  [(ip^A^,  +  H^e^. 

The  amidic  acids  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  the 
anhydride  of  a  dibasic  add  (1270)  with  dry  ammonia  in  excess: 
the  two  bodies  combine  together,  but  the  compound  which  is  pro- 
duced is  found  on  examination  to  give  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  but  one  half  of  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  ammo- 
nium salt ;  the  second  half  having  united  with  the  elements  of 
the  add  to  produce  a  new  compound  acid,  which  is  the  amidated 
add  of  the  one  originally  employed  (Laurent).  For  instance, 
I  molecule  of  camphoric  anhydride  when  acted  upon  by  i  of.  am- 
monia, yields  i  of  camphoramic  "  add ;  the  decomposition  being 
supposed  to  consist  in  the  conversion  of  one  half  of  the  molecule 
of  camphoric  anhydride  into  camphoramide,  while  water  is  given 
off  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  other  half  of  the  acid ; 
these  two  bodies,  camphoramide  and  camphoric  add  then  unite 
and  form  the  new  acid  : — 

1  iCoL  of  ounphorio  \  Mol.  of  tta^      \  Mol.  of  oti&« 

anhydride.  phorieadid.  phoramide. 

I  HoL  of  eaaaphofamio  aoid. 
H  H  2 
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This  amidic  acid  may  be  converted  into  ammonium  camphoramate 
by  causing  it  to  unite  with  a  second  atom  of  ammonia. 

The  amidic  acids  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  monobasic  com- 
pounds derived  from  dibasic  acids^  in  which  one  half  of  the  group 
composing  the  original  dibasic  acid  is  displaced  by  one  half  of  the 
group  which  forms  the  amide  of  the  acid ;  the  combination  of  i 
molecule  of  the  original  dibasic  acid  with  i  of  the  amide  furnish- 
ing 2  molecules  of  the  monobasic  amidic  acid.  To  take  again 
the  case  of  the  camphoric  acid : — 

CMDphorio  Add.  CMDphoramJde.  Oamphonmio  aoid. 


HAoH,,e,  +  (H,N)AoHiA  =  a(H,H,N,€,oHi,e,). 

When  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  amidic  acids  are  boiled^ 
they  quickly  unite  with  the  elements  of  water,  and  become  recon- 
verted into  acid  ammonium  salts. 

Ho£tnann  regards  the  amidic  acids  as  bodies  formed  upon  the 
type  of  hydrated  ammonium  oxide,  a  substance  too  unstable 
to  exist  by  itself,  but  acquiring  permanence  when  two'atoms  of  its 
hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  the  radicle  of  a  dibasic  acid. 
Hius  we  may  compare  oxamic  acid  with  hydrated  ammonium 
oxide ; — 


HydriUdMummima  Oxtt»ic«cid. 

H 


O.    (See  also  p.  56.) 


The  action  of  nitrous  anhydride  (NgOj)  upon  the  amidated  acids 
is  characteristic:  mutual  decomposition  occurs,  nitrogen  and 
water  are  liberated,  and  the  original  acid  from  which  the  amidated 
compound  was  derived  is  reproduced.  Aspartic  acid  (1317),  for 
example,  may  thus  be  reconverted  into  maUc  acid : — 

Aspartio  idd.  ICdio  Add. 

(134a)  Imides. — ^Intermediate  between  the  amides  and  the 
nitriles  there  is  a  third  class  of  bodies,  the  imides,  which  contain 
nitrogen,  and  in  which,  if  we  are  consistent,  the  existence  of  a 
body  termed  imidogen  HN  (or  ammonia  less  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen),  must  be  assumed  to  exist.  These  compoimds  are 
not  numerous,  but  several  of  them  are  well  known.  They  are 
obtained  by  a  process  of  dehydration  from  certain  acid  ammonium 
salts,  and  from  the  amidated  adds  procurable  from  these  salts ; 
succinic,  camphoric,  and  phthalic  acids,  for  instance,  each  yield. 
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imidic  compounds.      The  relation  of  these  bodies  to  their  re- 
spective acids  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 

Camphoric  aeid Hje,oH,4e^ 

Acid  ammoniam  oamphorate HH^N^OioHi^O^. 

Camphoramic  acid  (amidated  camphoric  acid)  HHrN,e,oHi4e,. 

Camphorimide ,    .  H  N,6ioH,4e,. 

Phthalicacid %    .    .    .    .  HjejH^e^. 

Acid  ammoniam  phthalaie HH^N^Og  H4  ^4. 

'  Phihalamio  acid  (amidated  phthalie  acid)   .    •  HH,N,e.  H.  6*. 

IPhthalimide HN.e.H^e,. 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived^  that  the  imides  are  bodies  formed 
from  the  amidic  acids  hj  depriving  the  molecule  of  these  com- 
pounds of  one  atom  of  water^  just  as  the  amidic  acids  are  themselves 
obtained  from  the  acid  ammonium  salts  by  depriving  the  molecule 
of  the  latter  of  an  atom  of  water  : — 

Acid  Mnmoniam  oimphorate.  Camphomnio  Mid. 


HH,N,6ioHi,e,  -  H,e  =  HH,N,6ioHi,e,j  and 

CamphoTMnio  aoid.  Cunphorunidr. 

HHjN^Oi^^Hi^O,  —  HgO  =  HN,6iQHj^Og. 

The  theory  of  the  existence  of  amidogen  and  imidogen  as 
distinct  organic  groups  or  radicles  in  these  different  bodies^  does 
not^  upon  a  general  view  of  the  question^  appear  to  have  any 
strong  probability.  It  was^  indeed^  proposed  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  for  representing  the  facts.  The  different  groups 
designated  as  amides^  imides^  and  nitriles^  must  rather  be  regarded 
as  residues,  the  results  of  successive  stages  of  dehydration.  The 
terms  themselves  may^  however^  be  conveniently  retained^  pro- 
vided that  their  use  be  not  taken  to  imply  an  adhesion  to  the 
theory  in  accordance  with  which  these  names  were  framed. 

We  may  sum  up  the  foregoing  facts  in  the  following  manner. 
The  compounds  which  correspond  to  the  normal  ammonium  salts 
are: — 

1.  The  amides,  produced  by  the  combination  of  i  molecule 
of  the  normal  monobasic  acid  with  i  of  ammonia^  and  the 
elimination  of  one  atom  of  water. 

2.  The  diamides,  produced  by  the  combination  of  i  molecule  of 
the  normal  dibasic  acid  with  2  molecules  of  ammonia^  attended 
by  the  separation  of  two  atoms  of  water. 

3.  Tho  mtriles,  produced  by  a  combination  of  i  molecule  of  a 
normal  monobasic  acid  and  i  of  anmionia^  minus  2  H^O ;  or  firom 
I  molecule  of  a  normal  dibasic  acid  and  7,  molecules  of  ammoniaj 
minus  4  H^O. 
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The  compounds  which  coTrespond  to  the  acid  ammoniimi  salts 
are: — 

4.  Amidic  acids,  formed  from  i  molecule  of  a  normal  dibasic 
add  and  i  of  ammonia,  minus  H^^O. 

5.  Imides,  formed  from  i  molecule  of  a  normal  dibasic  acid 
and  one  of  ammonia^  with  elimination  of  2  HgO. 

(1343)  Hydramides. — Besides  the  varieties  of  amides  already 
mentioned,  a  particular  class  of  compounds  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  upon  certain  volatile  oils  which  are  indeed  the 
aldehyds  of  the  aromatic  acids.  These  bodies^  termed  hydra- 
mides,  are  furnished  by  the  union  of  3  molecules  of  the  volatile 
oil  and  2  molecules  of  ammonia^  while  water  is  separated  in  the 
proportion  of  3  H^O.  Compounds  of  this  kind  are  formed  with 
the  essential  oils  of  bitter  almonds,  of  spiraea,  of  cinnamon,  of 
cumin,  and  of  anise,  as  for  example  : — 

Benaoyl  hjdride.  HydrobflBsamidA. 

3(e,H,e,HJ  +  a H,N  -  3 H,e  =    e„H,gN,. 

8AH<7lhydrid«.  Sa^dnnudA. 

i(e,H,e,.H)  +  «H,N  -  3  H,e  =  e^iH^*^.- 

Anivjlbjdride.  Aaiih/dfamido. 

3  (e,R,%R)  +  2H3N  -  3H»^  =  ChJ^s- 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  acting  upon  the  hydramides,  re- 
moves the  elements  of  ammonia,  and  converts  them  into  bodies 
analogous  to  the  essences  from  which  they  were  originally  ob- 
tained, but  the  new  essences  contain  as  many  atoms  of  sulphur  as 
they  previously  possessed  of  oxygen ;  for  example,  thiobenzol  is  ob- 
tained from  hydrobenzamide,  and  thiosaUool  from  salhydramide :-— * 

HydrobeBBtinidA.  TUobcBML 

B»lhydrMBi4e.  ThioMliooL 

e,iHisN,e,  +  3H,S  =  aH3N  +  3(e,H,Se,H). 

(1344)  Theory  of  the  Amides, — The  amides,  ever  since  their 
discovery,  have  offered  interesting  subjects  of  investigation  and 
speculation  to  the  chemist.  They  are  substances  which^  although 
derived  from  ammonia,  generally  exhibit  no  basic  power,  and  yet 
in  certain  eases  they  can  be  converted  into  compounds  which 
possess  all  the  properties  of  powerful  alkalies.  Although  this 
subject  is  somewhat  abstruse^  we  shall  enter  into  it  in  some  detail^ 
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in  order  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
products  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  methods  of  substitution 
from  a  body  apparently  so  simple  as  ammonia,  as  well  as  to 
exemplify  the  great  variety  of  methods  in  which  it  is  possible  and 
even  necessary  to  pursue  researches  of  this  description. 

The  researches  of  Gerhardt  and  Chiozza  {Ann*  de  Chimiei 
III.  xlvi.  129)  have  shown  that  the  amides  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  acids,  that  the  volatile  alkalies,  methylia, 
ethylia,  be.,  do  to  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  formed. 
The  amides,  when  treated  with  nitrous  anhydride,  yield  nitrogen 
and  the  acid  from  which  the  amide  was  obtained ;  and,  under 
similar  treatment,  the  volatile  alkalies  of  the  aromatic  alcohols 
yield  nitrogen  and  their  corresponding  alcohol.''^  Upon  this 
view,  therefore,  the  amides  are  compounds  derived  by  substi* 
tntion  from  ammonia,  upon  which  as  a  type  they  are  founded; 
the  ordinary  amides  of  the  monobasic  acids,  such  as  benzamide, 
being  ammonia  in  which  the  basic  character  is  neutralized 
by  the  substitution  of  an  electro-negative  radicle  (such  as 
benzoyl)    for   one   of   its   atoms   of   hydrogen:    for    instance, 

•    1-  •      TT  XT     benzamide  would  be        ^tt*     t^j  , 

anmoiua  bemg  H  N,    (e,H,eN),OT  ^     P^      ^^ 

starting  from  this  idea,  Oerhardt  was  led  to  effect  upon  the 
amides  a  series  of  substitutions  similar  to  those  performed  by 
Hofioiann  with  ethylia  and  its  homologues.  In  this  manner  he 
was  enabled  by  double  decomposition  to  obtain  amides,  in  which 
one  atom  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  were  displaced  by  certain 
electro-negative  bodies ;  these  electro-negative  bodies  being  com-^ 
pounds  which  when  substituted  for  either  one  half  or  both 
halves  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  atom  of  water,  furnish  in  one  case, 
the  normal  acids;  in  the  other,  the  anhydrides  (1268) :  benzoyl 
(67H5O),  for  instance,  when  thus  substituted  successively  for 
hydrogen,  yields  first  benzoic  acid,  then  benaoio  anhydride : — 

Water.  Boixoio  Mid.  Benioio  anhydride. 

Bin 


H 


H   p     '     e,H,o 


e. 


Bennmid*.  Bensoio  Mid, 

•  2\^B\YLfi,t)  +  N,e,  =  aHe,HA    4-  H,e  +  2N^  and 

Aafllae.  CMrboKo  mM. 


j(H„e.H,.N)  +  N,e,  =:  2(H,e,H4,e)  +  H,e  +  aN^ 
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The  subject  has  been  rapidly  extended  in  the  hands  of  other 
chemists^  and  an  admirable  summary  of  the  whole  has  been  given 
by  Hofmann  (Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc.  zii.  62). 

It  has  been  abeady  explained^  that  the  Tarious  coinponnds 
formed  upon  a  certain  type  may  possess  properties  in  which  they 
gradually  differ  from  those  that  precede  and  from  those  thai 
follow  them  in  the  series;  these  differences  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  number  of  atoms  of  the  elements  or  compounds  which 
are  introduced  by  processes  of  substitution  into  the  prototype  of 
the  series.  It  becomes,  therefore^  quite  possible  to  obtain  com* 
pounds  formed  upon  the  type  or  plan  of  an  eminently  basic 
substance  like  ammonia^  which^  nevertheless^  may  possess  neutral 
or  even  well-marked  add  characters.  In  this  manner  various 
classes  of  amides  have  been  formed  by  substitution^  which  may 
be  distinguished  thus : — 

A.  Monamides;  B.  Diamides ;  C.  TriamideM;  formed  re- 
spectively from  one^  from  two^  or  from  three  atoms  of  ammonia. 
Each  class  admits  of  several  subdivisions. 

(1345)  A.  Monamides. — ^These  are  amides  derived  from  a  single 
atom  of  ammonia.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups^ 
according  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia 
which  have  been  displaced  by  the  electro-negative  group.  For 
instance^  we  have — 


I.  Primuj 

s.  Seoondaiy 

3.T<rtiHr 

A 

A 

A 

H 

•N      J 

B 

•N      , 

B 

■N; 

H 

U 

C 

where  A^  B^  and  C  represent  the  dectro-negative  groups  by  which 
the  hydrogen  is  displaced. 

The  primary  and  secondary  monamides  are  crystalline  fusible 
bodies^  for  the  most  part  volatile  without  decomposition  at  high 
temperatures.  The  tertiary  monamides  are  in  many  cases  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  they  may  be  volatilized  unaltered. 

a.    Primary   Monamides.  —  These    amides^    like    acetamide^ 

(OjHgON)  s      H       N^  represent  a  molecule  of  ammonia^  in 

which  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  an  equivalent 
organic  radicle.* 


*  If  a  nonnal  monobasic  acid  be  defined  to  be  an  add  representing  a  molecnle 
of  water  q  |  0#  in  whioh  i  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  an  eleotro-negative 
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The  primary  monamides  may  be  prepared  by  yarious 
methods : — 

]•  They  may  be  obtained  by  the  simple  distillation  of  the 
ammonium  salts^  in  the  manner  practised  by  Dumas  for  procuring 
oxamide  from  ammonium  oxalate. 

2.  A  better  process  consists  in  submitting  to  distillation  a 
mixture  of  the  potassium  salt  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia : — 


PotMrie  bMiaoato. 


B«iuiamid6. 


E 


H 

^0+  H 
HJ 


N,HC1 


-I] 


e  +  Kci  + 


H 
H 


•N. 


3.  Liebig^  in  the  preparation  of  the  amides^  takes  advantage 
of  the  reaction  which  occurs  when  the  compound  ethers  are 
mixed  with  ammonia^  which  may  be  employed  in  the  form  either 
of  an  aqueous  or  of  an  alcoholic  solution.  The  result  of  this 
decomposition  is  the  formation  of  an  alcohol^  and  of  the  amide  of 
the  add  contained  in  the  ether ;  for  example : — 

BatTrio  ether.  Bntjnunide,  AloohoL 


H 
H 
HJ 


N  + 


e^H,e 


e  = 


H 
H 


N  + 


^r}^- 


This  method  is  far  superior  to  the  first ;  it  is  of  more  general 
application^  and  the  results  which  it  yields  are  perfectly  definite^ 
being  produced  by  a  specific  mode  of  double  decomposition. 
Sometimes  the  reaction  does  not  occur  immediately;  it  may  in 
such  cases  be  facilitated  by  inclosing  the  ammonia  and  ether  in  a 
sealed  tube^  and  exposing  the  mixture  for  some  hours  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  212^  to  260^.  In  this  manner  benzamide  is  ob- 
tained speedily,  although  it  requires  many  weeks  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  to  effect  the  decomposition. 

4*  Gerhardt  and  Chiozza  prepare  many  of  the  amides  with 
facility,  by  treating  the  solid  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium  with 
the  oxychlorides  (1267)  which  correspond  to  the  anhydrides  (1268) 
of  those  acids  of  whidi  the  amides  are  required.  This  process  is 
▼ery  adyantageous  when  applied  to  the  preparation  of  amides  which 
are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  such  as  benzamide  and 
€uminamide :  all  that  is  required  in  the  performance  of  the  opera- 


radicle  (acetic  acid  being    'u'    [  0)f  the  primary  amide  is  the  amide  derived 

firom  the  normal  ammoninm  salt  of  sach  an  acid  by  the  abstraction  of  an  atom 
of  water. 
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tion  is  to  triturate  the  carbonate  of  ammoniuin  in  a  mortar  witli 
the  oxychloride ;  after  which  the  amide  is  formed  by  gently 
warming  the  mass ;  carbonic  anhydride  escapes  with  effervescence^ 
and  the  sal-ammoniac  and  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  are 
removed  by  washing  with  water.  Cuminamide,  for  instance^  is 
formed  by  the  following  reaction : — 


CozDinjl  cUorlde. 


Beaqoiotrb.  unmoninm. 


CmoteAmidtf. 


a(e,oHue,a)+(H,N),e^3ee,  =  2(    h     N)  +  3ee,+ 

aH^NCl  +  iHje. 

Gaseous  «iamoaia  may  be  adTantageoosly  substitated  in  many 
caaea  for  the  carbonate ;  for  example : — 

Ani^ylcUorid*. 


H 

H 


N  +  H,N  +  egHyO^a 


H 
H 


N  +  H,N,Ha. 


5.  In  a  similar  manner  the  anhydrides  of  the  monobasic  adds 
are  converted  into  monamides  and  a  normal  salt  of  the  add,  by 
the  action  of  ammonia : — 


Ciiionrf*  anl^Md*. 


H 
H 
H 


G,KjB 


;»+».''+l:2:Sl«=  Y  H^^^Nh 


The  monamides  of  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeric,  and  of  a 
few  other  acids  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  sweet 
taste;  but  the  amides,  as  a  class,  are  only  sparingly  soluble. 
Those  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  also  generally  dissolved  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  By  long  boiling  with  water  most  of  them 
become  dissolved,  and  converted  into  ordinary  ammonium  salts^ 
by  the  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water.  This  change  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  even  a  minute  quantity  of 
any  free  acid.  The  presence  of  a  free  alkali  produces  a  like 
transformation;  if  potash  or  soda  be  the  base  employed,  salts  of 
these  alkalies  are  formed,  whilst  ammonia  is  liberated :  this  change 
occurs  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  takes  place 
rapidly  at  the  boiling  point. 

/3.  Secondary  Monamides. — In  these  the  displacement  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  molecule  of  ammonia  extends*  to  two  atoms.     This 
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class  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups^  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  takes  place ;  thus  we  have 

(a.).  Substitution  of  two  atoms  of  a  monatomic  add  radicle 
belonging  either  to  the  same  acid  or  to  two  different  acids ; 

{b.)  Substitution  of  a  monatomic  acid  radicle^  and  of  a  mon- 
atomic alcohol  radicle  (secondary  mixed  monamides), 

a.  As  an  example  of  two  different  monacid  radicles^  we  may 

take  cumylsalicylamide*   (Oj^HjyOjN),   orJOj^HiiO 

I     H 


•N;    whUst 
N^  offers  an  instance  of  displace- 


diacetamide,  e^H^NO,  =  efi^B 

H     ) 

ment  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two  of  the  same  monacid 
radicle, 

I.  This  subdivision  of  the  secondary  monamides  may  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  primary  monamides  to  a  certain  temperature 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  electro-negative  oxychloride : 
hydrochloric  acid  escapes  in  abundance^  and  ^e  secondary  mon- 
amide  ia  found  in  the  residue.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  temperature  firbm  rising  too  high^  otherwise  nitriles  are  apt 
to  be  formed.  If  the  products  of  the  reaction  assume  a  viscous 
condition^  they  must  not  be  dissolved  whilst  in  this  statCj  but  must 
be  allowed  to  become  solid ;  their  solidification  may  often  be 
effected  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether.  The  formation 
of  cumylsalicylamide  by  treating  cumyl  chloride  with  salicylamide^ 
offers  an  instance  of  the  formation  of  a  secondary  monamide  in 
this  manner : — 

8a3i<7laiiii<te,  Camylohkmde.        ComylBdicylMiude,    HjdroN^orio 

a.  Sometimes  new  amides  may  be  obtained  by  heating  together 
two  primary  amides  in  equivalent  proportions;  ammonia  is 
then  disengaged^  and  a  secondary  amide  is  formed.  For  ex- 
ample : — 

*  The  iiiharxnonioas  and  nnwieldj  names  employed  to  designate  these  com- 
plicated sabstitntion-products  are  apt  to  discourage  the  learner ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  chemical  nomenclature  they  are  almost  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  parentage  and  relationship  of  the  bodies  which  they  represent ; 
since  the  compounds  themselves  have  little  or  no  intrinsic  interest,  the  relations 
indicated  being,  iu  most  cases,  the  reidly  important  circumstances. 
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Salioflunida. 


H 
H 


N+      H 
H 


,H  - 

H 


N  =  e^H.o, 


H 

N+  H 


N. 


3.  In  other  cases  thej  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  one 
atom  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  two  atoms  of  a  monamide ;  for 
example  :— 


DfaMMfaonid*. 


kjrdiaehlor. 


2 1    H     [NJ  +  HCl  =  GjHjO  N  +  HjN^Ha. 

The  members  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  secondary  mon- 
amides  possess  the  acid  character  more  strongly  than  the  primary 
monamides ;  and  they  frequently  form  metallic  salts — ^those 
which  contain  silver  being  the  salts  most  readily  procured.  For 
example^  benzosulphophenylamide^  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia^  and  mixed  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  yields  a  compound  in  which  silver 
takes  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  original  amide^  the  new  silver 
salt  crystallizing  out  in  groups  of  colourless  needles  : — 


phenjlamide. 

H 


Ifitnta 
of  ailv«r. 


Beiuconilplio- 
plieaylnrfentamid*. 


Vitrioaoid. 


N  + 


^  '\b=  e»H.e 


N  +  ^|.)0. 


The  prolonged  action  of  the  acids  and  alkalies^  especially  if 
aided  by  heat^  expels  the  nitrogen  of  these  secondary  monamides 
in  the  form  of  ammonia^  and  liberates  the  adds  corresponding  to 
the  electro-negative  radicles  present  in  the  compound. 

b.  The  second  subdivision  of  the  secondary  monamides^  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  a  monacid  radide^  and 
the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  equivalent  alcohol  radide^ 
contains  a  large  number  of  compounds  which  are  represented  hj 

ethylacetamide,  O^H^NO  =  e^Hj 

H 

may  be  formed  by  submitting  the  primary  monanmionias  to  the 
several  processes  which  when  applied  to  ammonia  furnish  tlie 
alcohol  bases  (1373),  aa  well  as  by  the  following  methods : — 


-  N.    Compounds  of  this  dass 
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.  DistUlation  of  the  Salts  of  the  Organic  Acids  with  those  of  the 
Alcohol  Bases. 

Fbanjlmhjdrochlonto.     PoMoMstete.      Phenyl-yUiBidd. 


H 
H 


H 


•N  +  Ka  + 


e. 


2.  jyeatment  of  the  Alcohol  Bates  with  Compound  Ethers. 

MathjliB,  AoatisethCT.        UMijhtettiaUia.  A1m>IioL 

H    N^- 
H. 

3.  Action  of  the  Anhydrides  on  the  Alcohol  Bases. 


l:l:*h=«.«+^^H'h 


Fhfloylis. 
(Anibna.) 


Fhenyl- 
batjnmida. 


■ffH^ssi-w 


^  +  (e«H,)H3NJ 


e. 


4.  Action  of  Oxychlorides  on  the  Alcohol  Bases. 

Flieiijlia.  Ani^l  chlorid*.        Ph«nyl-«niMnrfde.       PhcnylU  hydrochlofate. 


^    H  J    ^  H 


N+      H 
H 


N,Ha. 


The  prolonged  action  of  acids  and  of  alkalies  upon  this  class 
of  mixed  monamides  gives  rise  to  the  reproduction  of  the  acid 
and  the  base  from  which  they  were  derived. 

y.  Tertiary  Monamides. — ^In  these  bodies  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  are  displaced  by  a  corresponding  number 
of  radicles,  one  of  which  at  least  must  be  of  an  electro-negative 
character.  This  class  may  be  subdivided  into  several  groups,  in 
which  the  following  substitutions  occur : — 

(a.)  Substitution  of  each  atom  of  hydrogen  by  one  of  a  monacid 

radicle;  .j      j.  1 

(i.)  Substitution  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  acid  radicles, 
and  of  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  by  one  atom  of  an  alcohol 

radicle. 

Hofinann  regards  the  nitriles  as  belonging  to  the  group  of 
tertiary  monamides  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  typical  molecule  of  ammonia  have  been  displaced  by  a 
tribasic  acid  radicle,  and  thus  he  represents  the  following  com- 
pounds : — 
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Formio-nitrile  or  pruasic  acid  .     6  H  N=:(G  H  )'"N 

Acetonitrile 6,  HjN  =  (G3H8)"'N 

Benzonitrile e^R^T^^^e^Uy'lH ; 

but  this  mode  of  regarding  the  nitrlles  requires  experimental  con* 
firmation. 

a.  Tertiary  monamides  containing  one  atom  of  an  acid  radicle 
and  two  atoms  of  an  alcohol  radicle  could  doubtless  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  hydriodic  ethers  in  excess  upon  the  primary 
monammoniaSj  or  by  the  action  of  the  electro-negatiye  oxychlorides 
upon  the  secondary  monammonias. 

The  members  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  monamides 
are  readily  prepared  from  the  silver  salts  of  the  secondary 
monamides ;  for  they  are  attacked  by  the  negative  oxychlorides 
even  without  the  aid  of  heat,  double  decomposition  occurring^ 
whilst  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  and  an  organic  radicle  takes 
the  place  of  the  silver  in  the  amide.  Benzosulphophenylargent- 
amide  is  thus,  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride^  readily  con- 
verted into  dibenzosulphophenylamide  :*— * 

BensOTtilpho-  Beozorl  Dibeososolpho- 

phenyUrgentamide.  eblorioe.  pbenylamide. 


©7H,e 

Ag 

When  the  silver  salt  of  a  secondary  monamide,  such  as  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  last  equation,  is  treated  with  ammonia,  it 
is  commonly  dissolved  without  fixing  the  elements  of  water, 
but  it  combines  with  the  ammonia  and  forms  a  diamide — ^that 
is  to  say,  an  amide  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia ;  for 
example : — 

N  +  H,N  =  e^HjO 
)  Ag 

H, 

The  other  secondary  and  tertiary  monamides  when  treated 
with  ammonia  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  elements  both  of 
ammonia  and  of  water  so  as  to  form  amidated  acids,  or  rather 
salts  of  ammonium  with  amidated  adds.  Thus,  for  instance, 
beneosulphophenylamide  may  be  transformed  by  ammonia  into 
ammonium  benzosulphophenylamate  :— 

a  (ejH^e   ^  n)  +  H3N  +  aH,e  ^  (H,N,ej^H^,NjjS3e3). 
^    H         J    ^ 


Ag 


e^H^e 


•N.. 
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b.  Tertiary  monamides  of  the  second  variety^  in  vhieh  two 
acid  radicles  and  one  alcohol  radicle  are  present^  are  represented  by 

ethyldiacetamide,€jHiiN0,=ejH,0 

tained  by  acting  upon  the  appropriate  secondary  monamide  by  an 
electro-negative  oxychloride : — 

Phenjl-beiunmide.     B«nsojI-ohIoride.    FheoyldibenzMttidA. 


■N.      They  are  usually  ob- 


e^H^elN  +  e,H,e,a  =  ejn^e 


H 


e^H^ej 


N  +  Ha. 


Ethyldiacetamide  has  been  obtained  by  acting  upon  ethyl 
cyanate  with  acetic  anhydride^  a  process  which  Hofmann  considers 
as  admitting  of  general  application^  and  which  he  regards  as  the 
.action  of  an  anhydride  upon  a  tertiary  monammonia : —  > 

Ethyl 


Etby]  ejanato. 
(athyloarbonylamide.) 


Aottio 
anhydride. 


(60)" 


■'a^i^ 


N  + 


The  action  of  the  alkalies  upon  these  compounds  reproduces  the 
monammonias  and  the  acids  firom  which  the  amide  is  derived : — 

In  a  few  instances  metallic  radicles  occupy  the  place  oi  the  or- 
ganic radicles  in  the  amides.  Aprimary  monamide  (^this  kind  is  ob- 

tained  by  heating  potassium  inanunonia^  2I  H 

H^;  and  a  similar  compoimd  of  zinc  is  obtained  by  treating  zinc-ethyl 

withammonia,2(H  n)  +  (^^^^^»  ==H,  N,-ha(^^^       An  in- 

h)  )    hJ 

stance  of  a  tertiary  metallic  monamide  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
copper,  (€u)'3  N,  tricuprosamide :  such  metallic  amides  are  ob- 
tained by  submitting  the  metallic  oxides  to  the  action  of  gaseous 
ammonia;  4H3N+6  Gue=2  [(6u)'8N]  +6  HjO+Njj. 

(1346)  B.  Diamides. — These  compounds  are  derived  from  two 
atoms  of  ammonia,  and  like  the  monamides,  may  be  subdivided 
into  three  principal  groups,,  viz. : — 

I.  Frinuoy  a.  Sacondary  3.  Tertiary 


hJ 


C,i 


■N. 
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according  as  2,  4,  or  6  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  typical 
group  haye  been  displaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of 
the  substitution  radicle.  The  last  two  of  these  principal  groups 
again  admit  of  various  subdivisions. 

a.    The  primary  diamides  are  well  represented  by  oxamide 

6jH^Njj0g=    Hj,       Nj ;  and  to  this  class  belong  all  the  different 

H.     ) 
varieties  of  urea  (1604). 

These  diamides  may  in  many  instances  be  prepared  by  distilling 
the  normal  ammonium  salt^  as  was  originally  practised  in  the  case 
of  oxamide  itself.  A  better  method  consists  in  decomposing  the 
dibasic  ether  either  by  an  alcoholic  or  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia  in  excess^  for  example : — 

Snooinio  ether.  Sncioinamide.  AloohoL 


•N,+ 


(e,HA)' 


H, 


•N,  +  a 


r.H.)o]. 


The  primary  diamides  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  the  anhydrides  of  the  dibasic  acids^  for  example : — 

Oemphorio  anbydride.  Oamphonunide. 


H. 


•N,+(e,oH,A)"e  = 


H, 


N,  +  H,e; 


and  it  is  probable  tbat  the  action  of  ammonia  on  tbe  oxycblorides 
of  the  dibasic  acids  vould  also  yield  the  coiresponding  diamides, 
as  in  the  formation  of  urea  (carbamide)  from  ammonia  and  phos- 
gene gas  (carbonyl  chloride) : — 

Fhotcme.  TTrM, 


H,)  (€e)' 

Hj  N,  +  a  H,N  +  (6e)"Cl,  =     Hj 


N, +  2(H3N,Ha). 


The  primary  diamides  are  generally  decomposed  in  great 
measure  when  submitted  to  distillation.  They  are  converted  by 
digestion  with  acids  or  with  alkalies  into  ammonia  and  the  dibasic 
adds  £rom  which  they  are  derived. 

/3.  a.  The  secondary  diamides  contain  the  bodies  often  de- 
scribed as  imides  (1342)^  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  typical 
diammonia  group  being  displaced  by  2  atoms  of  the  radicle  of  a 
dibasic  acid. 


DIAHIDE3. 
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b,  A  second  group  of  the  secondary  diamides  contains  one 
atom  of  the  radicle  of  a  dibasic  acid^  and  two  atoms  of  a  monobasic 
alcohol  radicle^  or  some  corresponding  hydrocarbon :  diphenylsuc- 

cinamide  (^igHjgNgOg)  is  an  example  of  this  class,  (OgHg)^ 

The  diamides  of  this  subdivision  are  obtained  from  alcohol 
bases  by  processes  which,  if  applied  to  ammonia,  would  furnish 
primary  diamides ;  for  example ; — 

I.  By  distillation  of  the  normal  salts  which  the  alcohol  bases 
form  with  dibasic  acids : — 

Fhenylia  oxalate.  Diphenyloxamide. 

< *- -^  r ' s 

a.  By  the  action  of  alcohol  bases  upon  normal  dibasic  ethers : — 

Bthylia.  Oxalic  ether.  Diethyloxamide.  Alcohol. 

as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol  bases  upon  the  anhydrides 
and  oxychlorides  of  the  dibasic  acids. 

The  ureides  (1605)  belong  to  this  subdivision  of  secondary 
diamides.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  oxychloride  of 
a  monobasic  acid  upon  one  of  the  varieties  of  urea ;  for  example  : — 

Urea.  Acet  jl  chloride.  Acetnreide. 

^N,  +  e,H30,ci  =  (e^HjO) 

H, 


(eo)' 

Ho 


■Nj  +  HCl. 


y.  The  tertiary  diamides  contain  bodies  derived  from  three 
atoms    of  the  radicle  of  a  dibasic  acidj  such  as  trisuccinamide, 

6jjHijNj0,=  (6^H^O2)"[Nj;    and  in  this  group  Hofmann  pro- 

(e,HA)") 

poses    to    include    the    hydramides,   such    as    hydrobenzamidc, 
63iHj3Nj,=  (67Hg)''  Nj;   but  this  proposal  requires  experimental 

(e^H,)") 

support.     An  instance  of  a  metallic  tertiary  diamide  is   seen  in 
trimercuramide  BEg'^jNg. 

(1347)  C.  Triamides, — These   compounds   arc    derived    from 
8  II 
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three  atoms  of  ammonia;  but  they  have  not  been  extensively- 
studied.  Citryltriamide  or  citramide  affords  an  example  of  a 
primary  triamide.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  citric  ether : — 

Citric  ether.  Oitmnide.  AlooboL 


H3) 

H, 
H. 


■N,  +  3 


f§h> 


As  an  instance  of  a  secondary  triamide,  phenylcitramide  may 
be  given  -,  it  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  phenylia  (aniline) 
with  citric  acid  : — 


Phenylia. 


Citric  eoid. 


Phenjldtraniide. 


Pt^i]    X      OHO)  (^6H,)s 

3  (  H  N)  +  ^'•S*^*  e,  =  (e,H,ej"' 

\    hM         "»    J  H, 


N,  +  3H,e. 


Phoaphorides,  Arsides,  Stibidea. 

There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  formation  of  a  class  of 
compounds  corresponding  to  the  amides,  in  which  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  or  antimony  occupies  the  place  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
amides.  Indeed,  a  primary  monophosphoride,  corresponding  to  a 
primary  monamide,  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  with  chloride  of  trichloracetyl : — 


Chloride  of 
triehloraeetjL 


Trichloracetyl 
phosphoride. 


H[P  + 6,0,0,01=      H       P  +  HCl; 

hJ  H    , 

and  a  tertiary  monophotphoride,  corresponding  to  a  tertiary 
monamide,  has  been  obtained  by  acting  upon  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  with  benzoyl  chloride  : — 


Fbomh. 


H 
H 
H 


Tribenso- 
pbosphoride. 


p  +  3  (^yHfi^.ci)  =  e^HgO  p  +  3  Ha. 


e^H.ej 


The  oi^anic  radicles  in  these  compounds  often  have  their 
place  supplied  by  the  metals.  They  are  generally  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphuretted,  ar8eniuretted,or  antimoniuretted  hydrogen 
upon  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts.  Thus  a  diphosphoride, 
tricuprophosphide,  CxLjP^,  is   obtained  from  cupric  nitrate   and 
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phosphurettedhydrogen;  a  H5P+3  (euaN03)=eii3Pjj-f  6(HNe5)  : 
and  a  diarside,  tricuprareide  (CujAsg)  from  cupric  chloride  and 
arseniuretted  hydrogen ;  2  'Hl^Aa-^3GxiC]^=:G\i^Ab^'\-6  HCl :  and  a 
monastibide^  triargentostibide  (AggSb)  from  nitrate  of  silver  and 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen;  HjSb  +  3  (AgNO,)  =  AgjSb + 3  (HNO3). 

For  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  subject  of  amides  and  com- 
pound bases  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hofmann^s  paper  on 
Ammonia  and  its  Derivatives  (Q.  /.  Chem.  Soc.  xi.  252). 

The  description  of  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  compounds 
belonging  to  the  different  classes  of  amides  will  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  properties  of  these  substances. 

(a)  MonamideSf  or  Amides  of  the  Monobasic  Acids. 

(1348)  Acetamide  \^*^^^\l^ ^G^K.-NB]  ;  Fusing  pt.  172° 

{78°  C);  Boilinff  pt.  430°  (aai°  C.).— This  compound  is  ob- 
tained  in  abundance  by  exposing  acetic  ether  with  an  equal 
Tolume  of  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia^  imder  pressure^  for  six 
hours  to  a  temperature  of  248°  or  257°  (iao°  or  125°  C),  then 
distilling  the  residue  and  collecting  the  distillate  after  the  boiling 
point  has  risen  to  430°.  Acetamide  forms  a  white  solid  which 
caystallizes  in  pearly  leaflets  after  frision.  It  is  soluble  in  water^ 
and  has  a  cooling  sweetish  taste.  When  distilled  with  phosphoric 
acid  its  molecule  loses  one  atom  of  water^  and  becomes  converted 
into  acetonitrile.  If  acetic  ether  be  decomposed  by  admixture 
with  ethylia  and  exposure  to  heat  in  sealed  tubes,  it  forms 
a   corresponding    compound^    ethylacetamide    or    aceto-ethylide, 

H     ) 

Ethyldiacetamide[ef,H^{Se^=^^  e^H^^H"^^  ^^^^^"^^  ^^'  3^^° 
(192°  C-)]  is  a  limpid,  colourless,  neutral  liquid,  which  is 
obtained  by  heating  cyanic  ether  with  acetic  anhydride  to  about 
392^,  in  a  sealed  tube.  Carbonic  anhydride  escapes  on  opening 
the  tube  when  cold  : — 

fitti  jl  eyanate.      Aoetio  Mihydricto.  SUhyldiaMftamide. 

TWcAforacf/ami&EGjHgClgNO^^^S'^lN;  Fusing  pt.  273^ 

^2    J 
(135°  C.)]  is  the  compound  procured  by  decomposing  trichloracetic 

ether  with  ammonia ;   but  it  is   also  obtained  by  acting  upon 

several  other  perchlorinated  ethylic  ethers,  such  as  the  perchlo- 

ii2 
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rinated  formic,  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  succinic  ethers  :  perchlor- 
aldebyd  likewise  yields  it  when  treated  with  ammonia.  It  is  a 
crystallizable  compound  with  a  sweet  taste ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

(1349)  Propionamide  (63H7NO),  Buiyramide  (O^H^NO),  and 
Valer amide  (OgH^^NO)  may  all  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  aided  by  heat,  upon  their  respective  ethers.  They 
are  fiisible,  volatile  compounds,  which  may  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition ;  they  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  they  lose  the  elements 
of  one  atom  of  water,  and  yield  the  nitriles  of  the  acid,  or  the 
hydrocyanic  ether  of  the  alcohol  below  them  : — 

ProiMonamide.  Propionitrile.  Ethyl  cjanide. 

OgH^  NO  -  HjO  =  ^h]n  (or  ^H^)  5 

Butyrttmide.  Butyronitrile.  Trityl  cyanide. 

6^H^^  -  H,e  =  e.H^N  (or  e,HJ'.eN) ; 

Valeremide.  Valeronitrile.  Tetryl  cyanide. 

egHuNO  -  H,e  =  gJ[^  (or  O^H^). 

(1350)  Benzamide  [G^H^NOj  Fusing pt.  339^(115^0.)]  is  a 
white  solid,  which  may  be  sublimed  without  undergoing  decom- 
position. It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  boiling  water 
dissolves  it  easily,  and  deposits  it,  on  cooling,  in  acicular  crystals. 
It  is  still  more  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms.  When  boiled 
with  free  acid  or  alkali,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  ammonium 
benzoate.  Benzamide  is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  upon  benzoyl  chloride ;  in  which  case  the  change 
is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  benzonitrile.  It  may  also 
be  procured  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  with 
benzoic  ether  for  some  hours  in  a  sealed  tube.  W'hen  boiled 
with  mercuric  oxide,  water  is  separated,  and  hydrargo-benz amide  is 
obtained;  a  e^H^Ne  +Hge=  ei^Hi^HgNjOg  +  HgO.  Hydrargo- 

(e,H,e) 

benzamide  may  be  viewed  as   a  diamide      Hg'' 

atoms  of  benzamide  in  which  half  the  remaining  typical  hydrogen 
has  been  displaced  by  mercury.  Benzamide,  when  heated  with 
potassium,  loses  oxygen ;  hydrogen  is  eliminated,  and  benzonitrile 
is  formed : — 


■Nj,    or    two 
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(A)  Nitriles.  ' 

(1351)  Benzoniirile  (O^HjN) ;  Sp.  gr,  of  liquid  1-007  ;  ^f 
vapour  370;  Rel.  wt.  515;  J?oi/m^ /?/.  376*^  (191°  C). — This 
substance  is  a  colourless  oil,  with  a  powerful  odour  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  miscible  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  When  heated  it  emits  an 
inflammable  vapour,  which  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  Benzo- 
nitrile  may  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate  of 
ammonium,  or  of  benzaraide ;  and  still  more  readily  by  mixing 
either  of  these  bodies  with  phosphoric  anhydride  in  excess  before 
proceeding  to  the  distillation;  the  distillate  when  washed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  redistilled,  is  pure  benzonitrile.  Ben- 
zamide  also  yields  benzonitrile  when  treated  with  benzoyl 
chloride : — 

BensAmide.        BensoyI  cbloride.      BnisonitriI«.        Bensoic  acid. 

e^H^  +  e^HgOci  =  e^H^N  +  ne^H^g  +  hci. 

Benzonitrile,  when  boiled  with  alkalies,  or  with  concentrated 
acids,  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia,  with  assimi- 
lation of  the  elements  of  water. 

Cumomtrile  [O^qH^jN  ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  0765 ;  Boiling  pt. 
462°  (239°  C.)]  may  be  obtained  by  similar  methods  from  am- 
monium cuminate,  as  a  liquid  with  a  fragrant  odour. 

The  nitriles  of  the  fatty  acids  are  identical  with  the  hydro- 
cyanic ethers  of  the  alcohol  in  the  series  immediately  below  that 
of  the  acid  from  which  they  are  obtained  (1149). 

(c)  Diamides — Amides  of  Dibasic  Acids. 

(1352)  The  dibasic  acids  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  di- 
amides ;  that  is  to  say,  to  amides,  each  atom  of  which  is  formed 
from  2  atoms  of  ammonia.  We  shall  examine  those  of  two 
acids  only,  viz.,  the  amides  of  oxalic  acid  and  those  of  suc- 
cinic acid.  The  latter  afibrd  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
diamides,  from  the  same  acid. 

(1353)  Oxamide  [X^^)^^^^^,  or     Hj 

.  H, 

ing  compound  is  most  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  oxalic 
efher  by  an  aqueous  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  It 
may  also  be  procured,  though  less  advantageously,  by  distilling 
ammonium  oxalate,  when  it  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort 
and   in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  white  flocculi.     Oxamide  is  a 
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light  tasteless  powder,  wMeh  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  de- 
posited on  cooling  in  crystalline  flakes.  The  solution  is  neutral, 
and  gives  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  calcium.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  may  be  sublimed  in  an  open  tube,  though  with 
difiBculty.  When  its  vapour  is  transmitted  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  it  is  decomposed,  according  to  Liebig,  into  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  urea : — 

Ozuoide.  Bicarb,  ammon.  Urfa. 

aUn^]^,]  =  HjN^eOg  +  HON  +  GO  +  H^^- 

When  oxamide  is  heated  to  436°  (224°'5  ^0>  ^^  ^  sealed  tube 
with  water,  it  becomes  transformed  into  ammonium  oxalate. 
The  same  change  is  effected  by  boiling  oxamide  with  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies.  If  heated  alone  in  closed  vessels  to  590°  (310°  C), 
it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cyanogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
ammonium  carbonate.  Oxamide,  in  fact,  contains  the  elements 
of  cyanogen  and  water;  (HjjN)36202=(6N)3  +  aH30;  but  the 
water  reacting  upon  a  portion  of  oxamide,  converts  it  into  am- 
monium oxalate,  and  this,  by  the  action  of  heat,  is  resolved  into 
ammonium  carbonate  and  carbonic  oxide : — 

Oxamide.  Ammoninm  oxalate. 


(H,N),ejO,  +  a  HjO  =  (H,N),eA;  and 

AmxnoniDm  oxal.  Ammonium  carb. 


(H,N),e,e,  =  (H,N)j€0,  +  m. 

When  oxamide  is  boiled  with  mercuric   oxide,  the  two  bodies 
enter  into  combination,  and   form  a  white  heavy  powder  HgO 

[(H,N)Aej2- 

If  oxalic  ether  be  decomposed  by  the  alcohol  alkalies,  such  as 

ethylia,  methylia,  and  amylia,  or  by  other  bases,  such  as  aniline, 

compounds  are  obtained  corresponding  to  oxamide :  for  example, 

ethylia,   when  made  to   act  upon   oxalic  ether,  yields  diethylox- 

amide,  (GgH^gNgO^),  or  (63  H  5)^  [Ng  ;  and  aniline,   under  similar 

H,    j 
circumstances,  if  heated  in  a  closed  tube  to  320°  (160°  C),  pro- 
duces diphenyloxamide  (oxanilide),  ^liHjjNjOj : — 

OuUo  ether.  Aniliae.  Oxmnflide.  Alcohol. 

. ' S  ^- ' s  ^- ' ' 


(«.H,)J 


h^^f'H:h)=(^«H^)JN,4-.(^§^^^ 


H, 
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(1354)  Sucdnamide    (O^HgNgOg,  or       Hg 


Nj).  — When 


succinic  ether  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia^  alcohol  is  liberated^  and  succinamide  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  granular  crystalline  compound.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  boiling 
water  in  considerable  quantity.  Alcohol  and  ether  do  not  dis- 
solve it. 

Succinimide,ox  disuccinamide  [(GJ1^0^'\JI^^,2Uc^0];  Fusing 
pt.  410°  (210°  C). — ^The  simplest  method  of  procuring  this  com- 
pound consists  in  neutralizing  a  solution  of  succinic  acid  with 
ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  submitting  the  residue  to 
distillation.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  causing  dry  ammonia 
to  react  upon  succinic  anhydride ;  during  this  reaction  water  is 
formed,  and  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  occurs  : — 

Diraocinunide. 

^ * ^       . 

Saodnio  sahydride  .  /£!  TJ  A  V' 


3G,HA  +  aH3N  =  (e,H,0,)' 


Nj  +  2  Hg0. 


When  succinamide  is  heated,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  disuccina- 
mide  is  formed : — 

Sneoiiwmid*.  Ditnoeinimid*, 


At  a  temperature  above  401®  (^05°  C),  it  sublimes  without  de- 
composition,  and  may  be  purified,  by  crystallization,  from  its 
solution  in  boiling  water,  which  on  cooling  deposits  it  in  beautiful, 
efflorescent,  rhombic  tables.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction ;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it, 
but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Disuccinamide  is  metameric  with 
succinamic  acid.     It  yields  a  crystallizable  compound  with  silver, 

termed  succinimidate  of  silver  m*TT*z^  y. 
(argento-disuccinamide)  a  * 


Nj^[=ae,H,AgNej; 


Agjj 

this  body  is  obtained  in  needles  by  mixing  a  boiling  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  disuccinamide,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by 
ammonia,  with  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  the 
salt  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
potash  in  the  cold,  but  on  the  application  of  heat  to  the  mixture 
ammonia  is  evolved.  Argento-disuccinamide  is  freely  soluble  in 
ammonia^  and  if  the  solution  so  obtained  be  left  to  si>ontaneous 
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evaporation,  a  synipy  alkaline  liquid  is  left^whicli  gradually  becomes 
converted  into  a  mass  of  rectangular  prisms  [aO^H^AgNO^,  2  H3N] , 
from  which  potash  immediately  liberates  ammonia.  Argento- 
disuccinamide  is  decomposed.with  explosion  when  suddenly  heated  : 
it  is  isomeric  with  succinamate  of  silver,  into  which  it  is  con- 
verted if  its  ammoniacal  solution  be  boiled  for  some  time ;  it  then 
becomes  much  more  soluble,  and  is  no  longer  explosive. 

Trisuccinamide  [{G^^^^''^^;  Fusing pU  181°  {83°  C.).— 
When  10  parts  of  succinyl  chloride  (1302)  are  dissolved  in  twice 
their  volume  of  ether,  and  mixed  with  27  parts  of  argent o- 
disuccinamide,  an  immediate  reaction  occurs,  sufficient  heat 
is  emitted  to  volatilize  the  ether,  and  chloride  of  silver  is 
formed : — 

Argento-disocoinamide.  Snodnjl  oUorid«.  TrwaodDunide. 

(«*H*^2)a"AgX  +  ^^^K  =  (e,H,Og)X  +  aAgCl. 

Boiling  ether  dissolves  it  under  pressure,  and  on  cooling  deposits 
it  in  small  crystals.  Water  and  alcohol  decompose  this  compound, 
alcohol  converting  it  into  disuccinamide  without  the  formation  of 
succinic  ether. 

{d)  Amidated  Acids. 

(1355)  A  single  instance  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  nature 
of  these  bodies,  after  what  has  been  already  stated  of  their  general 
properties :  but  the  existence  of  this  class  of  substances  is  not 
confined  to  the  compounds  of  organic  chemistry,  since  both  sul- 
phuric and  carbonic  acids  yield  amidated  acids,  viz.,  the  sul- 
phamic  and  carbamic  acids ;  these  bodies  being  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  dry  ammonia  upon  sulphuric  and  carbonic  anhydrides  ; 
the  compounds  to  which  the  term  of  ammonides  was  applied 
(610)  being  supposed  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  to  be  amidated 
salts  of  ammonium. 

(1356)  Oxamic  Acid  {K,'R^yQjd^. — When  the  acid  oxalate 
of  ammonium  [(H4N,H,620J,HjO]  is  exposed  to  a  carefully  regu- 
lated heat,  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  begins  to 
undergo  decomposition  at  a  temperature  of  about  430°  (221°  C), 
giving  off  water,  carbonic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide. 
The  residue  in  the  retort,  if  not  heated  too  strongly,  consists  of 
oxamide  and  an  add  substance  soluble  in  water.  This  soluble 
compound  is  oxamic  acid.  It  may  be  neutralized  by  baryta 
water,  or  by  lime  water,  and  yields  crystalline  salts  of  these  bases 
on  evaporating  the  solution.  If  its  aqueous  solution  be  boiled, 
it  is  reconverted  into  the  acid  ammonium  oxalate,  H,H3N6303 
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-|-HjjO=HH^N6304.  Oxamic  acid  may  be  still  more  readily 
prepared  by  decomposing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalic  ether  by 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess;  oxamide  is  formed, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  liquid  deposits  crystals  of  oxamethane 
(OjHg^HgNOjjOg)  mixed  with  those  of  ammonium  oxamate. 
The  latter  may  be  separated  from  the  oxamethane  by  dissolving 
the  mixture  of  the  two  substances  in  hot  alcohol,  adding  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  calcic  chloride,  and  separating  the  sparingly 
soluble  calcic  oxamate  by  filtration. 

A  large  number  of  dibasic  acids  form  compounds  analogous 
to  oxamic  acid,  such  as  the  following : — 

Sulphamic  acid       ....  HH8N,S03. 

Carbamic  acid HH2N,e02. 

Tartramic  acid HH3N,e^H^05. 

Malamic  acid HHjN,e4H^e^. 

Phthalamic  acid      ....  HHjN,e8H4e3. 

Camphoramic  acid  ....  HH2N,6jqH^^Oj. 

The  amido-acids,  of  which  amido-benzoic  (benzamic)  is  the  repre- 
sentative, will  be  considered  hereafter.     (1436,  1614.) 

§  II.    The  Organic  Bases. 

(1357)  The  Alkaloids,  or  organic  alkalies,  are  not  less 
numerous  than  the  organic  acids ;  they  form  a  natural  group  of 
high  interest  to  the  chemist,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
remarkable  composition,  but  also  from  their  powerful  effects  as 
medicinal  or  poisonous  agents  upon  the  animal  economy. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  natural  organic  bases  are 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  constitute  the  active 
principle  of  the  plant  that  contains  them.  They  always  occur  in 
combination  with  some  acid,  which  is  also  frequently  of  organic 
origin,  and  peculiar  to  the  plant  or  family  of  plants  in  which  it  is 
found.  In  many  cases  the  alkaloids  which  occur  in  one  species 
of  a  natural  family  are  found  also  in  .several  of  the  other  members 
of  the  same  family. 

The  vegetable  bases  when  in  solution  have  generally  a  decidedly 
alkaline  reaction  upon  test  papers,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
completely  neutralize  the  acids,  forming  definite  and  well-crystal- 
lized salts.*     They  obey  the  usual  law  of  bases  when  their  salts 


*  It  U  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  has  not 
Been  adopted  for  these  compounds ;  that  the  termination  ia,  for  example,  as  in 
morphia  and  strychnia,  has  not  been  appropriated  to  the  bases,  to  indicate  their 
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are  submitted  to  electrolytic  analysis ;  since  under  these  circum- 
stances the  base  is  liberated  at  the  platinode  of  the  voltaic 
battery.  Most  of  these  bases  are  dissolved  sparingly  by  water^ 
but  are  more  freely  soluble  in  altsohol^  especially  when  it  is  at 
a  boiling  temperature ;  the  alcoholic  solutions  as  they  cool  gene- 
rally deposit  the  alkaloids  in  the  crystalline  form.  Some  of  these 
bases  occur  in  two  isomeric  conditions^  one  of  which  is  crystal- 
lizable^  and  the  other  amorphous ;  both  forms  combine  with  acids 
in  the  same  proportion,  but  the  crystalline  variety  alone  yields 
crystalline  salts. 

The  organic  bases  may  be  subdivided  into  two  weU-marked 
classes: — ist.  Those  which,  like  aniline  (O^H^N),  do  not  contain 
oxygen : — and  and.  Those  which,  like  quinia  (©go^s^-'^^^s' 
3  HgO),  do  contain  it.  The  bases  of  the  first  class  are  oily 
and  volatile ;  they  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air :  this 
class  has  recently  been  augmented  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
artificial  alkaloids,  many  of  which  closely  resemble  aniline  in 
properties,  and  may,  like  aniline,  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
ammonia.  Less  is  known  of  the  derivation  and  rational  com- 
position of  the  second  and  more  complicated  class  of  oxidized 


All  of  the  volatile  bases  have  a  powerful  odour ;  they  may  be 
distilled  either  alone  or  with  the  vapour  of  water,  without  under- 
going decomposition.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in 
their  preparation  or  extraction;  it  is  sufficient  to  digest  the 
plant  containing  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  and  to  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation.  A  portion,  of  ammonia  always  comes 
over  with  the  condensed  products,  which  are  neutralized  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  evaporated,  and  afterwards  digested  with  alcohol. 
This  menstruum  leaves  the  ammonium  sulphate,  but  dissolves  the 
sulphate  of  the  organic  base,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization.  If  this  salt  be  agitated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  ether,  the  mixture 
separates  on  standing  into  two  layers,  the  upper  one  consisting 
of  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  volatile  base.  If  this  ethereal 
solution  be  decanted,  and  placed  in  a  retort  and  distilled,  the 


analogy  with  ammonia:  the  termination  ine,  might  then  have  been  restricted  to 
the  neutral  principles.  Both  these  terminations  are  now  attached  indifferently, 
by  many  writen,  to  the  bases,  and  it  might  be  attended  with  inconvenience  were 
the  attempt  uniformly  made  to  alter  the  termination  familiarized  b^  usage.  In 
this  work  I  have  generally  indicated  the  neutral  bodies,  such  as  salicin,  amygda- 
lin,  <&c.,  by  the  termination  in,  reservins^  the  ending,  ine,  for  those  which  have 
basic  properties,  in  cases  where  that  in  %a  could  not  well  be  used. 
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ether  is  first  expelled^  and  the  base  may  afterwards  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  last  portions  which  pass  over. 

The  general  process  of  extracting  the  alkaloids  which  are  not 
volatile  is  simple.  The  rasped  or  powdered  vegetable  is  digested  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  organic  salt  of 
the  alkaloid  is  decomposed,  and  a  more  soluble  sulphate  or  hydro- 
chlorate  is  formed.  To  the  filtered  solution,  ammonia,  magnesia, 
or  sodic  hydrocarbonate  (NaHGOg)  is  added,  by  which  a  copious 
precipitate  of  the  impure  alkaloid  is  occasioned ;  and  this,  if  mag- 
nesia be  used,  is  mingled  with  the  excess  of  this  earth,  and  often 
with  an  insoluble  compound  of  the  organic  acid  with  magnesia.  The 
precipitate  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  fix)m  which,  on  cooling, 
the  alkali  generally  crystallizes :  it  is  redissolved  in  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  salt  is 
purified  by  recrystallization.  Animal  charcoal,  though  it  per- 
fectly removes  the  colour,  has  in  many  cases,  however,  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  retaining  also  a  large  proportion  of  the 
salt  of  the  organic  alkali ;  and  if  a  great  excess  of  charcoal  be 
used,  almost  the  whole  of  the  salt  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
solution. 

In  the  search  for  an  organic  base  in  cases  of  suspected  poison- 
ing by  one  of  these  substances,  Stas  recommends  the  adoption  of 
the  following  method  {Chem.  Gaz,,  185a,  350) : — ^To  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  add  twice  their  weight  of  pure  concentrated  alcohol^ 
then  from  10  to  30  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture 
in  a  flask  to  160°  or  170°  (71°  to  77°  C.) ;  allow  it  to  cool  com- 
pletely ;  filter,  and  wash  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol.  Evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  itr  vactw  or  in  a  current  of  air  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  90°  (32°  C),  filtering  the  solution  if  any  fat  sepa- 
rates ;  treat  the  dry  residue  with  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  evaporate 
in  vcuMo ;  dissolve  the  acid  residile  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  adding 
hydropotassic  or  hydrosodic  carbonate  (bicarbonate)  till  it  ceases  to 
produce  effervescence ;  then  agitate  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk 
of  pure  ether.  When  clear,  allow  a  portion  of  this  ethereal  solu- 
tion to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  very  dry  place :  in  this  way 
the  base  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  sufficient  to  allow  of  its 
examination  by  its  characteiistic  reagents.  If  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  the  ethereal  solution,  the  sulphates  of  the  following 
volatile  bases  may  be  separated  in  the  crystalline  form — am- 
monia, tetrylia,  nicotylia,  aniline,  quinoline,  and  picoline ;  conylia 
sulphate  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Stas  states  that  he  has  thus 
successfully  isolated  morphia,  codeia,  strychnia,  brucia,  veratria, 
cmetia,  atropia,  hyoscyama,  aconitina^  and  colchinia^  all  of  which; 
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when  uncombined  with  acid,  are  suflBciently  soluble  in  ether  to 
admit  of  extraction  by  the  foregoing  method. 

Many  of  the  organic  bases  are  also  dissolved  by  chloroform, 
which  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  ether  in  Stas's 
process.  The  liquid  is  filtered  if  necessary,  and  agitated  with 
about  one-thirtieth  of  its  bulk  of  chloroform ;  the  chloroform 
speedily  separates  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oily  layer,  which  can  be 
decanted ;  it  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
base,  which  may  afterwards  be  purified  by  the  usual  methods. 
The  following  bases  are  especially  soluble  in  chloroform — viz., 
veratria,  quinia,  brucia,  narcotine,  atropia,  and  strychnia;  cinchonia 
is  but  sparingly  soluble,  and  morphia  still  less  so. 

(1358)  Nature  of  the  Organic  Bases. — The  composition  of  the 
vegetable  alkalies  is  remarkable ;  all  of  them  contain  nitrc^cn, 
and  in  the  greater  number  each  atom  of  base  includes  one  atom 
of  nitrogen.  Berzelius  regarded  ammonia  as  the  compound 
which  confers  upon  them  their  basic  character:  and  he  con- 
sidered them  to  be  compounds  of  ammonia  with  a  variety  of 
neutral  principles,  which  in  most  cases  are  not  susceptible  of 
isolation ;  the  union  of  the  neutral  principle  or  colligate  with  the 
ammonia  being  of  the  same  intimate  nature  as  that  of  alcohol 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ethylsulphuric  acid,  where  neither  of 
the  constituents  exhibits  its  ordinary  characters.  Thus  quinia 
(Co^H^gNOg,  3  HO ;  halving  the  formula  now  adopted)  was  repre- 
sented by  Berzelius  as  (CgoHgO^jH^NO)  a  HO,  or  as  a  compound 
of  the  colligate,  Cg^jH^Og,  with  oxide  of  ammonium  and  water  of 
crystallization.  This  mode  of  viewing  the  composition  of  certain 
vegetable  bases  acquired  some  support  from  the  discovery  that, 
by  the  direct  union  of  ammonia  with  a  limited  class  of  neutral 
substances,  such  as  oil  of  mustard,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  a 
number  of  basic  compounds  may  be  obtained,  which  present  a 
striking  analogy  both  in  composition  and  properties  to  many  of 
the  organic  bases  produced  by  living  plants ;  but  this  theory  of 
Berzelius  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

A  difierent  view  was  proposed  several  years  ago  by  Liebig, 
who,  finding  that  these  bases  gave  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
ammonia  ready  formed  within  them,  suggested  that  they  might 
be  compounds  containing  HgN,  or  amidogen;  and  that  they 
might  be  derivatives  from  ammonia,  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
had  been  displaced  by  an  equivalent  organic  group :  he  even  pre- 
dicted that  if  it  should  be  found  possible  to  displace  this  atom  of 
hydrogen  by  ethyl,  or  by  some  electro-i)Ositive  hydrocarbon,  a 
powerful  volatile  base  would  probably  be  obtained.     This  sagacious 
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conjecture  has  since  been  fully  verified  by  the  discoveries  of 
Wurtz  and  Hofmann,  who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  very 
compounds  anticipated  by  Liebig ;  and  Hofmann^  as  we  have 
already  seen^  has  extended  the  process  of  substitution  much 
further.  Liebig's  view,  with  the  extension  and  modifications 
required  by  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  direction,  admits  in 
many  instances  of  being  happily  applied  to  the  natural  vegetable 
bases,  since  these  bodies  themselves  can  be  subjected  to  opera- 
tions analogous  to  those  which  are  applied  in  the  formation  of 
the  alcohol  bases ;  and  portions  of  the  hydrogen  which  they  con- 
tain may  thus  be  displaced  by  basic  hydrocarbons :  for  instance, 
conylia  [(68HiJ"H,N]  may  be  converted  into  ethyl-conylia 
[(GgHi^'^OgH.,  N]  by  displacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an 
equivalent  of  ethyl.  The  number  of  exchangeable  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  different  bases  depends  upon  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  the  particular  base  under  experiment  (1373,  1374). 

But  the  hydrocarbons  either  originally  existing  in  the  base 
or  subsequently  introduced  into  it,  may  also  experience  a  change 
in  their  components  by  a  species  of  secondary  substitution  by 
chlorine  or  bromine,  whilst  the  general  basic  properties  of  the 
compound  remain  unchanged.  Aniline  (OgHgjH^N),  for  example, 
may  be  represented  as  ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of  its  hydrogen 
is  displaced  by  ©^Hg  (phenyl) ;  but  aniline  may  lose  a  part  of  its 
hydrogen,  and  receive  chlorine  in  its  place,  without  having  its 
basic  character  destroyed,  becoming  chloraniline  (OqH^C1,H2N)  : 
and  even  NO3  may  be  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen 
in  aniline,  while  the  new  body  (nitraniline,  GgH^N02,H2N)  still 
retains  its  power  of  forming  salts  with  acids.  Nitraniline  affords 
an  instance  of  the  artificial  formation  of  a  monobasic  alkaloid 
containing  two  atoms  of  nitrogen ;  and  examples  of  the  occurrence 
of  bases  which  contain  more  than  one  atom  of  nitrogen  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  basic  power  are  not  wanting 
among  the  products  of  organic  nature.  The  relations  of  aniline 
to  chloraniline  and  nitraniline  may  be  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

e,(HvH)| 

Aniline H         N; 

H 


Chloraniline    .        H 


N;  Nitraniline  .        H  j-N. 

H 


H 

Hoimann^  in  the  course  of  his  researches  upon  aniline,  dis- 
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covered  another  method  of  combination  which  is  worthy  of  remark, 
since  it  explains  a  second  mode  in  which  an  additional  atom  of 
nitrogen  may  be  introduced  into  the  alkaloid  without  increasing 
its  basic  power : — cyanogen  unites  directly  with  aniline^  forming  a 
body,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  O^H^Nj^,  but 
which  is  evidently  not  aniline  hydrocyanate,  for  this  would  be 
represented  by  the  formula  OgHyN,H€N,  or  (O^HgNg) ;  nor  is  it 
a  substitution-product  formed  by  the  displacement  of  i  atom  of 
hydrogen  by  an  equivalent  of  cyanogen ;  but  a  new  body,  cy- 
aniliney  which  possesses  basic  properties,  and  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  acids  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  each 
atom  of  aniline  which  the  new  base  contains.* 

It  is  evident  that  changes  such  as  these  affect  that  portion 
only  of  the  compound  which,  like  OgHg  in  aniline,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  ammonia  by  substitution  ;  the  compound  retaining 
the  basic  power  which  it  originally  derived  firom  the  ammonia, 
upon  the  type  of  which  it  has  been  constructed.  When  this  type 
is  destroyed,  the  basic  power  of  the  compound  disappears.  For 
example,  just  as  an  atom  of  ammonium  oxalate  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  water,  loses  its  saline  character, 
and  becomes  converted  into  an  indifferent  insoluble  body, 
oxamide, — and  this  by  the  further  abstraction  of  two  more  atoms 
of  water  furnishes  cyanogen  (1339) ;  so  the  atom  of  aniline  oxalate, 
by  losing  two  atoms  of  water,  becomes  oxanilide ;  and  by  abstraction 
of  two  more  atoms  of  water  becomes  oxanilo-nitrile,  or  phenylo- 
cyanogen,  which  still  retains  an  atom  of  nitrogen  intimately 
combined  both  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  which  has  lost  its 
relationship  or  homology  with  ammonia,  and  with  it  has  also  lost 
its  basic  character.     Thus : — 

•  Aniline  oxalate.  Oxanilide. 


Oxanilide.  PheoylocTmogen. 

(e;H„HN),e>,  -aH,o  =  (e,H^Ne)2 

(1359)  Analogy  of  Organic  Bases  with  Ammonia. — ^The  re- 
markable parallelism  in  properties  of  the  salts  of  the  organic 
bases  with  those  of  ammonia,  will  be  rendered  still  more  evident 
by  the  following  additional  particulars  : — 

Many  of  these  bases  may  be  obtained,  like  ammonia,  in  the 


*  Bases  will  be  described  hereafter,  which,  like  guanidine  and  methyluramine 
(1610),  appear  to  be  formed  upon  the  polyatomic  tjipe,  and  are  derived  from  2  or 
3  atoms  of  ammonia  united  into  one  group. 
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anhydrous  state :  such,  for  instance,  are  cinchonia  Gc^Tl^^^^f 
and  strychnia  ^siHg^N^Og;  and  the  same  is  the  case  almost 
without  exception  with  the  aniline  class.  These  anhydrous  bases 
combine  directly  like  ammonia  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
corresponding  halogen  acids,  and  do  not  require  any  addition  of 
the  elements  of  water;  cinchonia  hydrochlorate,  for  example, 
consists  of  (Og^Hj^NjO,  2  HCl) ;  and,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
ammonia,  whenever  these  bases  unite  with  the  oxyacids  the  basic 
hydrogen  of  the  normal  acid  unites  with  the  organic  alkali,  and  no 
separation  of  water  occurs.  Cinchonia  sulphate,  for  instance,  which 
contains  (G^Hq^^OjU^SB^^H^O),  loses  its  4  atoms  of  water 
of  crystallization  by  heat,  but  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  cannot  be 
expelled  in  the  form  of  water  without  decomposing  the  salt.  The 
double  salts  which  the  organic  bases  form,  also  closely  resemble  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  ammonia : — ^for  example,  with  platinic 
chloride  they  yield  yellow  crystalline  double  chlorides  of  sparing 
solubility.  These  compounds  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
chemist,  since  they  fiimish  him  with  very  accurate  means  of  deter- 
mining the  combining  number  of  the  organic  base.  Trichloride  of 
gold  likewise  forms  with  them  similar  compounds,  which  Hofmann 
has  proposed  to  employ  for  the  same  purpose.  Most  of  the 
organic  bases  also  furnish  nearly  insoluble  white  precipitates  when 
their  solutions  are  mixed  with  one  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  with 
a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassic  iodide.  They  yield 
extremely  insoluble  compounds  with  sodic  phosphomolybdate ;  and 
a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  when  mixed  with  one  of  quinia 
sulphate,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  crystals  having  the 
octohedral  form  of  alum  (Will).  Octohedral  crystals  are  also 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  conylia,  which  is  an 
analogue  of  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  one  of  aluminic  sulphate, 
and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation. 

In  addition  to  these  compounds  there  are  some  others  peculiar 
to  this  class  of  bodies.  Solutions  of  salts  of  the  vegetable  bases 
for  the  most  part,  when  mixed  with  potassic  diniodide  (KI^), 
yield  precipitates  insoluble  in  vater,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  they  crystallize  on  cooling.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  use  these  compounds  in  determining  the  bases 
quantitatively  for  the  purposes  of  analysis.  With  this  object 
the  precipitate  formed  by  the  diniodide  is  placed  in  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with  fragments  of  zinc ;  zincic  iodide 
and  hydriodate  of  the  base  are  dissolved ;  and  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  the  organic  alkali  is  precipitated,  whilst  the 
zinc  is  retained  in  solation.     In  some  cases  it  is  found  preferable 
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to  throw  down  both  the  zincic  oxide  and  the  alkali  by  means  of 
ammonium  carbonate ;  the  precipitate  after  washing  with  water 
i&  treated  with  boiling  alcohol^  which  dissolves  ont  the  alkali^ 
leaving  the  zincic  oxide;  and  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  the  alkali  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Nearly  all  the  organic  bases  form  insoluble  curdy  precipitates 
with  gallotannic  acid ;  indeed^  this  acid  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
precipitants  of  the  vegetable  alkalies.  These  gallotannates^  when 
heated^  melt  to  a  resinous  mass,  and  are  soluble  to  some  extent 
in  boiling  water :   they  are  also  dissolved  freely  by  boiling  alcohol. 

The  action  of  tartaric  acid  upon  the  vegetable  bases  is  analo- 
gous to  that  which  it  exerts  on  many  of  the  inorganic  bases ;  for 
instance^  the  tartrates  of  iron,  copper,  and  some  other  metals^ 
are  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  the  alkalies  to  their  aqueous 
solutions ;  but  tartrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  with  separation  of 
the  metallic  oxide.  So  it  is  with  many  of  the  organic  bases ;  the 
tartrates  of  brucia,  quinia,  and  morphia,  are  not  precipitated  by 
an  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda ;  by  converting  these  organic 
bases  into  tartrates,  and  adding  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  solution, 
they  may  be  separated  from  strychnia,  cinchonia,  and  narcotinc, 
the  tartrates  of  which  are  decomposed  in  the  usual  Way  on  the 
addition  of  potash  or  of  ammonia. 

The  greater  number  of  the  vegetable  bases,  when  in  solution, 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  left-handed  rotation  on  a  ray  of 
polarized  light.  The  artificial  bases  in  general  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  affecting  a  polarized  ray  (Laurent).  The  left-handed 
rotation  exerted  by  narcotine  becomes  right-handed  when  this 
base  is  combined  with  acids ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  effect 
of  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  a  base  is  to  reduce  its  power  of 
rotation,  though  with  quinia  the  rotatory  power  is  exalted  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid. 

Artificial  Formation  of  Organic  Bases. 

(1360)  It  has  already  been  stated  that  many  organic  bases 
may  be  prepared  by  artificial  means.  All  attempts  at  obtaining 
those  which  occur  naturally  in  plants  have,  however,  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful.  The  following  arc  the  principal  processes 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  organic  bases 
artificially : — 

1.  By  destructive  distillation  of  organic  bodies  containing 
nitrogen. 

2.  By  distillation  of  the  organic  alkalies  with  caustic  potash 
(Gerhardt). 
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3.  By  distillation  of  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers  with 
potash  ley  (Wurtz),  when  they  break  up  into  carbonic  acid^  with 
formation  of  an  amide  base. 

4.  By  combination  of  ammonia  with  certain  volatile  6ils^  and 
subsequent  moderate  heating  of  the  product  with  solution  of 
potash  (Fownes). 

5.  By  reduction  of  nitrous  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Zinin). 

6.  By  the  reduction  of  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  (the  nitriles  of 
the  monobasic  fatty  acids)  by  nascent  hydrogen  (Mendius). 

7.  By  substitution  of  the  alcohol  radicles  for  hydrogen  in 
ammonia^  during  the  action  of  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  ethers 
upon  ammonia  (Hofinann). 

8.  By  substitution  of  the  alcohol  radicles  for  hydrogen  in 
phosphuretted^  arseniuretted^  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen^  by 
means  of  processes  analogous  to  those  last  mentioned. 

I.  Destructive  Distillation  of  Substances  containing  Nitrogen, — 
This  method  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  manufacture  of 
ammonia^  which  is  always  the  principal  basic  substance  thus  fur- 
nished ;  but  since  the  ammonia  is^  during  this  operation^  brought 
into  contact  with  hydrocarbons  and  with  other  products  of  distil- 
lation^ in  their  nascent  state^  the  elements  of  the  ammonia  react 
upon  these  bodies^  and  produce  a  small  quantity  of  other  bases, 
homologous  with  ammonia,  or  derivable  from  it  by  substitution. 
In  the  preparation  of  coal-gas,  for  instance,  four,  at  least,  of 
these  compounds  come  over  along  with  the  coal-tar :  these  are 
aniline,  or  kyanol  (6gH^N) ;  picoline,  a  base  metameric  with 
aniline;  quinoline,  or  leakol  (GgH^N) ;  and  pyridine  (65H5N). 
Stenhouse  has  shown  that  when  vegetable  matters  rich  in  nitrogen, 
such  as  the  seeds  of  the  Leguminosa  and  of  the  Cerealioj,  are  dis- 
tilled in  a  similar  way  in  vessels  excluded  from  the  air,  in  addi- 
tion to  ammonia,  large  quantities  of  volatile  oily  bases  come  over, 
the  nature  of  which  varies  with  that  of  the  compound  distilled 
{Phil.  Trans.,  1850) :  and  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones 
furnishes  an  empyreumatic  oily  liquid,  known  as  DippeVs  oil, 
which  contains  a  variety  of  analogous  bases. 

a.  Action  of  Potash  on  Organic  Bodies. — Sometimes  the 
aasotised  matters,  instead  of  being  distilled  alone,  are  mixed  with 
caustic  potash,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat.  In  this 
way  aniline  is  abimdantly  obtained  from  indigo,  and  quinoline 
from  quinia  and  cinchonia ;  quinoline  is  also  obtained  by  similar 
means,  though  in  smaller  proportion,  from  strychnia.  Greville 
Williams  finds  that  some  other  volatile  bases,  including  pyridine 
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and  several  of  its  homologues^  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Although^  therefore^  the  following  equations  do  not  represent 
the  whole  of  the  reaction  which  occurs  under  these  circum- 
stances^ they  wiU  serve  to  point  out  the  simple  relation  between 
quinoline  and  the  complex  bases  which  furnish  it  by'  dis- 
tillation : — 

Cindkoni*.  QuinoKiie. 


ejoH^N,0  +  3  H,0  =  a  e.H^N  +  a  60,  +  8  H,; 

QuiniA. 

e„H,^Nj0,  +  a  HjO  =  aOjH^N  +  a €0,  +  7  Hjj 

Stiyohnia. 

e^iH^N^e,  +  4H3O  =  ae^H^N  +  360,  +  8H,. 
In  like  manner  aniline  is  obtained  from  isatin : — 

Isatin.  Aniline. 

egHgNOg  +  4KH0  =  e.H^N  +  2  K^eOj  +  h,. 

The  carbonic  add  produced  during  these  operations  remains  in 
combination  with  the  potassium^  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes. 

3.  It  was  by  distilling  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers  with 
caustic  potash  that  Wurtz  discovered  the  remarkable  baaes^ 
methylia,  ethylia^  and  amylia ;  the  reaction  being  analogous  in  all 
these  cases  (1163) : — 

Cysnio  ether.  EtbjH*.  Potaasio  caifi. 


ejH5,eN0  +  a  KHO  =  6,H„Hpf  +  K,ee,. 

Cyurario  ether.  BthyliA.  FotMsio  cub. 

(e,H,)^e,N,4  +  6  KHe  =  3  (e,H„H,N)  +  iK,ee,. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  substitution-products  of  urea  which 
contain  the  radicles  of  the  alcohols  (1604),  furnish  analogous  re- 
sults when  treated  with  caustic  potash^  whilst  ammonia  is  also 
formed :  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cyanic  ethers^  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  potassic  hydrate  are  exchanged  for  1  atom  of 
carbonic  oxide  in  the  urea : — 


Bthyli 

€0,e3H,,H3,N^  +  a  KHO  =  e3H5,H3N  +  H,N  ^-ILjQQ^. 

The  distillation  of  the  cyanic  ethers  yields  only  primary  monam- 
monias^  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  this 
class  of  compounds ;  since  no  secondary  or  tertiary  monammonias 
are  formed^  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  bases  are  procured  by 
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Bofinann^s  method  of  decomposing  ammonia^  by  the  bromides  or 
iodides  of  the  ethyl  radicles. 

If  potassic  ethylate  (KO^H^O^  potassium-alcohol)  be  substi- 
tuted for  caustic  potash^  a  more  adyanced  substitution-product 
may  be  obtained : — 

Ojraio  ether.  Potaesie  eCbylftte.  Triethyli*.  Poiauiooarb. 

4.  Another  process  consists  in  combining  ammonia  with  the 
aldehyds.  This  may  be  effected  by  distilling  the  combinations  of 
the  aldehyds  with  ammonium  bisulphite^  along  with  the  hydrated 
alkalies  or  with  sodi^lime.  Thus  the  compound  with  acetic  aldehyd 
furnishes  dimethylia  (GgH^N) ;  that  of  oenanthyllc  aldehyd, 
trihexylia  (O^gHjgN) ;  and  that  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  triphenylia 
(©jgHjgN;  Hofinann).  These  decompositions  cannot  be  represented 
by  a  general  equation.  Certain  of  the  Tolatile  oils  which  possess 
the  properties  of  aldehyds,  also  combine  with  ammonia  when 
digested  with  it.  The  compound  obtained  in  this  maimer  exhibits 
in  some  cases,  without  further  treatment,  the  properties  of  an 
alkaline  base ;  but  in  other  instances  a  neutral  body  is  formed, 
which,  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  is  converted  into 
an  isomeric  substance,  possessed  of  basic  powers.  An  example 
of  the  first  kind  occurs  when  the  oil  of  mustard  is  treated  with, 
ammonia :  it  thus  forms  a  powerM  crystalline  base,  which,  when 
mixed  with  acids,  at  once  unites  with  them,  and  furnishes  crystal- 
lizable  salts : — 

Oilofmiutafrd.  ThiosinemineL 


e^H.NS  +  HjN  becoming  H3(e3H5)Nj^€S; 

or  the  sulphuretted  urea  of  the  allyl  series :  whilst  an  instance 
of  the  second  kind  is  afforded  by  bitter  almond  oil,  which,  on 
uniting  with  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  3  atoms  of  the  oil 
and  2  atoms  of  ammonia,  loses  3  atoms  of  water,  and  forms  the 
neutral  body,  hydrobenzamide : — 

Oil  of  Mtter  almonds.  Hydrobeniamide 

•  3e,H,e  +  aH,N  =  ChS.  +  3  H,e. 

When  the  crystals  of  hydrobenzamide  are  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  for  some  hours,  they  are  gradually  con- 
Tcrted  into  benzoline  (amarine),  an  alkaline  body  insoluble  in 
water,  which  has  the  same  composition  as  hydrobenzamide,  and 
forms  beautiful  salts  with  acids.     In  a  similar  manner  Fownes 
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prepared  fiirfdrine  b^  acting  with'  potash-  on  the  compound  of 
fiirfurol  and  ammonia  :— 

FnrftaroL  Farftiraadde. 


3  e^H^e,  +  a  H,N  =  e„H„N,e,  +  3  HgO ; 

Fnrftmmide.  ForfbriiM. 

and  e^jO^s  =  ^uHijNA. 

5.  A  fifth  process  for  obtaining  organic  bases  artiflciallj  is 
the  remarkable  one  invented  by  Zinin.  Many  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen^  such  as  benzol,  toluol,  and  naphthalin,  when 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  lose  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  whilst 
an  atom  of  nitroxyl  (NO^)  takes  its  place.  #In  this  way  benzol 
is  oonyerted  into  nitrobenzol : — 

BenioL  Nitrobensol. 

eX"+  HNo,  =  e.HjNe,  +  H,e; 

In  like  manner,  toluol  (O^Hg)  may  be  converted  into  nitrotoluol 
(67H7NO2) ,  and  naphthalin  (6iQHg)into  nitronaphthalin  (O^qH^NO^j)  . 
These  hew  compounds  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  Zinin  found  that, 
after  saturating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and 
then  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution,  if  left  to 
itself,  deposited  sulphur :  water  was  formed  at  the  same  time,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  was  removed  from  the  original  compound, 
and  a  new  substance,  possessed  of  basic  characters,  was  found  in 
the  solution.  This  substance  in  many  instances  might  be  obtained 
in  crystals  on  evaporation.  Nitrobenzol  is  thus  converted  into 
aniline  (phenylia),  nitrotoluol  into  toluyUa,  and  nitronaphthalin 
into  naphthyUa;  as  represented  in  the  following  equations: — 

Vitn>b«oioL  Aniline. 

ae^HyNe,  +  6  H,S  =  afi^H^H^  +  4H,e  +  3  S,; 

ITitronftpthUulin.  Vftpfathylift. 

In  each  case  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  precipitated,  whilst  2 
atoms  of  hydrogen  enter  into  the  combination  instead  of  the  2  of 
oxygen  which  are  removed.  The  object  of  adding  ammonia  in 
the  first  instance  is  merely  to  retain  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  solution,  so  that  the  reaction  may  have  time  to  take  place. 
A  large  number  of  new  bases  have  already  been  formed  by  this 
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process^  and  numbers  of  others  will^  no  doubt^  be  discovered. 
Becbamp  has  shown  that  by  treating  nitrobenzol^  and  other 
nitrons  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons^  with  ferrous  acetate^  they 
are  reduced ;  the  ferrous  salt  becomes  converted  into  ferric  salt^ 
and  is  most  of  it  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  basic  ferric  acetate^ 
whilst  an  organic  base  is  formed ;  this  method  is'  even  preferable 
to  Zinin^s : — 

Kitrobensol.  Fomms  •eeteta.  Anfline.  Baaio  ferric  aeetoto. 

e^HgNOg  +  6  (Fee  a  Ac)  +  H^O  =  O^H^N  +  3  ¥e^%  la  A^. 

All  the  bases  thus  procured  are  destitute  of  oxygen;  they 
resemble  ammonia  in  their  mode  of  combination  with  oxyacids ; 
direct  union  of  the  acid  and  base  occurs  unattended  by  any  sepa- 
ration of  water ;  the  formation  of  toluylia  sulphate^  for  instance, 
may  be  represented  by  the  annexed  equation : — 

Liebig  and  Wohler  have  also  formed  two  bases,  termed  Mia/- 
dine  (64H13NS3),  and  selenaldine  (O^HigNSej),  in  which  sulphur 
and  selenium  are  constituent  elements.  They  are  procured  by 
the  reducing  agency  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  seleniuretted 
hydrogen  respectively,  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  3  atoms  of 
aldehyd -ammonia :  thus  in  the  case  of  thialdine  : — 

Aldtfhyd-animonia,  Thialdine. 

3'(e,H,0,H3N)  +  3  H,S  =  e,H„NS,  +  (H,N),S  +  3  H,e. 

These  alkalies  belong  to  the  group  of  nitrile  bases  (1375). 

6.  The  primary  monammonias  may  also  be  obtained  by 
reducing  the  hydrocyanic  ethers  by  nascent  hydrogen.  The  base 
which  is  formed  in  this  case  is  not  that  of  the  alcohol  originally 
employed,  but  that  of  its  next  superior  term  in  the  series ;  for 
example,  if  ethyl  cyanide  be  mixed  with  ah  alcoholic  solution, 
and  hydrochloric  add  and  zinc  be  added,  trityUa  is  formed,  and 
combines  with  the  excess  of  acid : — 

Bthyl  lyaaide.  TritjUe. 

^i^iN  +  a  Hg  =  €3H7,H,N. 

7  and  8.  These  important  processes  admit  of  various  modifi- 
cations, which  will  be  considered  when  speaking  of  the  numerous 
bases  which  have  been  obtained  by  their  application  (1373  et  seq.). 

In  a  few  instances  new  bases  ore  formed  by  processes  of 
oxidation  from  other  bases,  as  cotarnine  from  narcotine  (1399), 
eacotheline  from  brucia  (1404),  and  methyluramine  from  kreatine 
(1610); 
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Lastly^  the  formation  of  organic  bases  has  been  observed  during 
processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction; — ^the  putrefaction  of 
wheaten  flour,  for  example,  furnishing  trimethylia,  ethyHa,  and 
amylia. 

(1361)  The  following  order  will  be  observed  in  the  description 
of  such  of  the  organic  bases  as,  from  their  important  appUcations^ 
their  bearing  upon  other  groups,  or  from  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  seem  to  be  most  worthy  of  notice : — 

A.  Artificial  Bases. 

1 .  Bases  which  do  not  contain  oxygen : — 

a.  Aniline  series  {G^^^_^yU^ ; 

b.  Pyridine  series  (O^H-8,-6)'''N ; 

c.  Quinoline  series  (O^Hg^^nJ^'N ; 

2.  Bases  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  deriyatives  of 
the  alcohols. 

3.  Bases  derived  from  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

4.  Polyatomic  bases. 

5.  Bases  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  certaia 
essential  oils. 

B.  Natural  Bases. 

I .  Volatile  oily  bases  destitute  of  oxygen : — 

Conylia ; — Nicotylia ; — Sparteia. 
a.  Oxidized  bases : — 

a.  Bases  from  the  cinchonas ; 

b.  Bases  from  opium ; 

c.  Bases  from  pepper ; 

d.  Bases  from  the  strychnos  tribe ; 

e.  Other  less  known  bases  ; 
/.  Caflfeine  and  theobromine. 

A.  Artificial  Bases. 

I.  Volatile  Bases  which  do  not  contain  Oxygen. 

a.  Aniline  Series  {e^K^^^yHJ^. 

(1362)  Aniline,  Kyanol,  Phenylamine,  Phenylia,  Crystalline, 
or  Benzidam  {Q^^B,^  or  Ci3H7N=93) ;  Sp,  gr.  of  liquid  1  -020  ; 
of  vapour,  3-210;  Rel  wt.  46*5;  Boiling  pt.  360*^  (182^  C). — 
This  remarkable  base  may  be  prepared  from  several  sources,  and 
by  a  variety  of  reactioAs : — 
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1.  It  is  contamed  in  small  quantity  among  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal  in  the  process  of  gas-making. 

2.  Nitrobenzol  is  converted  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  into 
aniline  and  water^  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  decomposed^ 
whilst  sulphur  is  deposited : — 

2  eeHjNOj+d  H,S=2  (OeH^H^N)  +4  H^O+s  S,. 

A  similar  reduction  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a  mixture 
of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid^  or  of  iron  and  acetic  acid.  Aniline 
18  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  the  dyer  by  the 
following  process  (Hofmann^  Jury  report ^  i86a,  p.  123)  : — 
To  a  mixture  consisting  of  about  equal  weights  of  nitro- 
benzol and  strong  acetic  acid^  iron  filings  or  borings  are  gradually 
added,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high. 
The  semi-solid  mass,  which  consists  chiefly  of  ferrous  acetate 
and  aniline  acetate,  is  distilled  either  alone  or  with  the  addition 
of  lime  in  iron  cylinders,  which  are  gradually  raised  to  a  red 
heat.  A  mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  aniline,  acetone,  and  un- 
changed nitrobenzol  comes  over.  The  product  is  redistilled, 
and  the  portions  which  distil  between  347°  and  374®  furnish 
aniline  sufficiently  pure  for  commercial  purposes. 

3.  It  is  also  Aimished  by  the  distillation,  with  lime,  of  nitro- 
toluol,  or  of  its  metamerides,  salicylamide  and  anthranilic  acid, 
all  of  which  substances  furnish  aniline  and  carbonic  acid ;  thus : — 

KitrotolaoL  Aniline. 

e^H^Ne,  +  ©ae  =  Oaee,  +  'e,H,,H,N. 

The  product  from  salicylamide  is  always  accompanied  by  carbolic 

acid  (e,H,e). 

4.  One  of  the  methods  by  which  aniline  is  easily  procured 
consists  in  submitting  to  distillation  a  mixture  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  caustic  potash  with  finely-powdered  indigo 
obtained  from  the  Indigofera  anil  amongst  other  plants,  whence 
the  name  aniline  is  derived :  the  mass  swells  up  greatly,  and 
water  holding  ammonia  in  solution  passes  over,  accompanied  by 
aniline  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  oil.  This  oil,  when  re-distilled, 
furnishes  pure  aniline,  amounting  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  indigo. 

The  history  of  aniline  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  value  of  scientific  chemical  research  when  perse- 
veringly  and  skilfully  applied,  for  at  first  few  substances  seemed 
to  promise  less;  and  the  gigantic  manufacturing  industry  at 
present  connected  with  this  compound  iu  it9   applications   aa  a 
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tinctorial  agent  offers  a  singular  contrast  to  the  early  experiments 
upon  this  body  when  a  few  ounces  of  the  base  furnished  a  supply 
which  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers of  the  body. 

Aniline  is  a  nearly  colourless^  limpid  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
vinous  odour,  and  an  aromatic  burning  taste.  It  is  very  acrid 
and  poisonous.  Aniline  remains  fluid  at  —4®  (—20®  C).  When 
dropped  upon  paper  it  produces  a  greasy  stain,  which,  owing  to 
the  volatility  of  the*  base,  speedily  disappears.  Aniline  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity ;  it  refiracts  light  powerftdly.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  brown  resinous  mass ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
distil  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It 
also  distils  over  easily  along  with  the  vapour  of  water,  when 
solutions  of  its  salts  are  mixed  with  an  excess  of  potash  and 
submitted  to  distillation.  Aniline  is  heavier  than  water,  in  which 
it  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  on  saturating  the 
liquid  with  certain  salts,  such  as  sodic  chloride  or  magnesic 
sulphate,  the  aniline  is  separated.  Aniline  has  little  or  no  action 
on  test  papers ;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  unlimited  quantity  by 
alcohol,  ether,  and  wood  spirit. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  aniline  crystallize  readily.  They  are 
coloiirless,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  whilst  moist,  they  become 
rose-coloured.  If  a  slip  of  deal  be  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
any  of  these  salts,  it  gradually  acquires  an  intense  yellow  colour. 
If  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  aniline  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  a  deep  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  gra- 
dually passes  into  a  dirty  red.  With  chromic  acid  these  salts 
strike  a  greeii,  a  blue,  or  a  black  colour,  according  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  solutions.  The  methods  of  procuring 
these  colours  will  be  considered  after  the  salts  of  aniline  itself 
have  been  described.  Aniline  produces  a  white  precipitate 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  green  crystalline  pre* 
cipitate  in  one  of  cupric  chloride.  Both  precipitates  contain 
aniline  in  combination  with  the  metallic  chlorides. 

When  a  solution  of  aniline  hydrochlorate  is  mixed  with  one 
of  nitrite  of  silver,  nitrogen  escapes  in  abimdance,  whilst  car- 
bolic acid  is  separated  in  oily  drops ;  this  decomposition  is  due 
to  the  reaction  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline,  which  may  be  thus 
represented : — 

Aniline  hTdroohlor.  CarboHo  Mid. 

e,HjNHa  +  AgNO,  =  e,H,e  +  n,  +  H^e  +  Agci. 
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Aniline  acts  powerfully  upon  the  hydriodic  ethers  of  the 
different  alcohols^  in  the  maimer  hereafter  to  be  explained  (p.  519)^ 
and  yields  derived  bases^  such  as  ethylaniline  [(OgH5,6gH5,H)N]. 
When  mixed  with  the  oxychlorides,  or  with  the  anhydrides  of 
the  organic  adds^  aniUne  yields  compounds  which  correspond  with 
the  amides.  With  acetyl  chloride,  for  instance,  it  produces 
acetanilide,  and  aniline  hydrochlorate : — 

Acetjl  cblorid*.  AaUino.  AeeUniUde.  Aniline  hydrooUorate. 


CI    }  +2«aH7N  =  e«H, 


H 


N  +  GjHyN^HCl. 


(1363)  Aniline  forms  anilidated  acids,  anilides,  dianilides,  and 
aniles.  The  amies  correspond  to  the  imides  of  the  ammonia 
group ;  they  contain  the  elements  of  i  molecule  of  a  dibasic  add 
and  I  of  aniline,  minus  water,  in  the  proportion  of  2  HjjO.  The 
anilidated  adds,  which  correspond  to  the  amidated  acids,  are 
formed  from  i  molecule  of  a  dibasic  acid  and  i  of  aniline,  with 
the  separation  of  2  HjjO.  The  compounds  enumerated  in  the 
following  list  afford  examples  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
substances : — 

Anilides. 

PormaniUde egH5,HN,eHe 

Acetanilide egH6,HN,e3H3e 

BenzaniUde €4HB,HN,e7H60 

Cinnamanihde 6  H6,HN,ejH70. 

Dianilides. 

Oxanilide {Gs^,)p^%'i^v^i^u 

Sucdnanilide (^af^sig^H^NyG^H^O, 

Suberanilide (^6H6)a>Hj,Njj,e8Hi20j, 

Anilidated  Acids. 

Sulphanilic  acid He^H^HN,Seg 

OxaniUcacid He,H5,HN,e3e8 

SuccinaniUc  acid HeaHyHN,e^H^e3 

Camphoranilic  acid      ....     H0gHyHN,6iQHi^0j. 

Aniles. 

Succinanile egH6N,e^H^e3 

Camphoranile ^a^s^^^io^iA 

AcetanUide  [(GeH6,HN,GjH30) ;  Fusing pL  233^-6  (iia°  C.)] 
may  be  taken  as  the  representatiye  of  the  class  of  anilides.     It 
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may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  aniline  with  acetyl  chloride,  which 
is  to  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  aniline  as  long  as  decomposition 
ensues.  Aniline  hydrochlorate  is  formed,  and  may  be  removed 
by  washing  the  product  with  water ;  acetanilide  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  yellqwish  sticky  mass  of  resinoid  appearance,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  colourless  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  by  dissolving 
it  in  hot  water,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool ;  alcohol  and  ether 
also  dissolve  it.  A  still  easier  method  of  preparing  it  consists 
in  cohobating  aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  some  hours 
(G.  Williams).  Acetanilide  melts  readily  to  a  yellowish  oily-looking 
liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  may 
be  distilled  without  decomposition.  When  fused  with  caustic 
potash,  aniline  is  liberated. 

Aniline  combines  directly  with  cyanogen,  and  forms  a  feeble 
base,  termed  cyaniline  (OyH^Ng),  which  is  easily  obtained  by 
transmitting  a  current  of  cyanogen  in  excess  through  a  solution 
of  aniline  in  alcohol;  it  contains  the  elements  of  i  atom  of 
aniline  with  i  of  cyanogen.  It  may  be  procured  in  beautiful 
white  pearly  crystals  by  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol :  when 
united  with  acids  it  is  very  unstable. 

Aniline  is  remarkable  as  yielding  compounds  possessed  of 
basic  properties,  when  portions  of  the  hydrogen  in  its  phenyl 
radicle  are  displaced  by  chlorine  or  by  bromine.  The  first  two 
of  these  compounds  are  best  obtained  by  decomposing  chlorisatin 
and  dichlorisatin,  by  means  of  caustic  potash  (p.  71).  Trichlor* 
aniline  is  procured  by  acting  upon  aniline  by  means  of  chlorine, 
which  converts  the  aniline  at  first  into  a  purple  compound,  and 
then  into  a  sticky  tar-like  mass ;  a  quantity  of  trichlorophenic 
acid  (HGjHjClgO)  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  trichlor- 
aniline  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  distilling  the 
mixture  with  a  solution  of  potash,  which  retains  the  acid,  while 
trichloraniline  passes  over  and  is  condensed  in  deli<;ate  needles. 

ChloranUine  (6gH^Cl,H^N)  is  a  weaker  base  than  aniline, 
and  is  obtained  in  white,  fusible,  volatUizable,  crystalline  needles : 
its  salts  have  a  strong  disposition  to  crystallize ;  and,  like  those 
of  aniline,  they  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  a  slip  of  deal.  Dichlor^ 
aniline  (O^HjCl^H^N)  is  still  less  basic  in  its  characters  than  the 
foregoing  substance ;  and  trichloraniline  (6jHjCl3,HgN)  is  a  very 
volatile  crystalline  compound,  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  basic 
properties.  The  corresponding  compounds  with  bromine  closely 
resemble  the  chlorinated  forms  of  aniline  in  general  properties. 

The  action  of  chlorine  in  these  cases  is  very  interesting: 
although  the  introduction  of  a  single  atom   of  this  body  into 
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the  molecule  of  aniline  does  not  destroy  the  basic  character^ 
yet  the  electro-negatiye  power  of  chlorine  is  exhibited  in  the 
diminution  of  the  basic  energy  possessed  by  the  new  group^  as 
compared  with  that  of  aniUne ;  each  successive  addition  of  chlorine 
weakening  the  basic  property,  until  it  disappears  altogether  in 
trichloramline. 

Hofmann,  by  whom  these  bases  were  discovered,  has  also 
succeeded,  in  conjunction  with  Muspratt,  in  preparing  a  yellow 
crystalline  compound  which  fuses  at  226^  (ic8^  C),  and  may  be 
sublimed  unaltered.  This  substance  is  termed  a  nitraniline^ 
(GgH^NOjpHjN) ;  it  is  procured  by  the  reduction  of  dinitro-benzol 
by  means  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide.  This  body  also  forms 
salts  with  adds;  it  contains  an  atom  of  nitroxyl  (NO^)  in 
the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Its  basic  properties  are,  how- 
ever, very  feeble.  A  metameric  crystalline  form,  )3  nitraniline, 
fusing  at  a86°  (141®  C),  was  discovered  by  Arppe :  it  is  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitranile  of  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Hofmann  represents  aniUne  as  phenylia,  or  a  derivative  of 
ammonia,  in  which  i  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  its  equiva- 
lent of  a  hydrocarbon  ^^Hg,  termed  phenyl ;  and  it  is  a  po|tion 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  phenyl  which  is  displaced,  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  in  the  above-mentioned  substi- 
tution-products.  Neither  phenyl  nor  its  iodide  has  as  yet  been 
isolated ;  but  aniline  may  be  procured  by  heating  carbolic  (phenic) 
acid  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ammonia.: — 

Pkeoio  teid.  Aniline. 


He^HgO  +  H3N  =  HgO  +  e^H^HjN. 

(1364)  AniHne  Dyes. — Perkin  has  obtained  from  aniline  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour,  now  extensively  employed  as  a  dye-stuff,  giving  a 
tint  known  as  Mauve,  In  order  to  prepare  it  he  directs  {Chem. 
News,  June  8th,  1861)  cold  dilute  solutions  of  aniline  sulphate 
and  potassic  dichromate  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions, and  allowed  to  stand  for  10  or  12  hours,  or  until  the 
reaction  is  complete.  The  black  precipitate  is  washed  upon  a 
filter  till  free  from  potassic  sulphate.  It  is  then  dried,  and 
digested  in  cold  naphtha,  so  long  as  any  brown  colour  is  taken  up. 
The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  on  evaporation  is 
left  tolerably  pure,  but  it  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  aniline  employed.  Amline  violet  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  deep  violet  colour. 
Hot  water,  and  water  slightly  acidulated,  dissolve  it  more  freely ; 
alkalies  precipitate  it.     With  corrosive  sublimate  and  with  tannin 
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it  forms  insoluble  blue  or  violet  compounds.  Oil  of  vitriol^  and 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it^  forming  a  dirty  greeH 
solution^  which  becomes  blue  on  dilution^  and  on  further  dilution 
resumes  its  original  violet.  Fuming  nitric  acid  destroys  it^  as 
also  does  chlorine ;  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  does 
not  decompose  it.  Aniline  violet  appears  to  be  the  most  stable  of 
the  aniline  dyes.  By  the  use  of  glacial  acetic  acid  as  the  solvent^ 
Scheurer  Kestner  has  obtained  the  colouring  matter  crystallized 
in  fine  prisms.  Silk  is  readily  dyed  with  aniline  violet  by 
diluting  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  with  hot 
water  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid.  The  silk  is  dyed  by  immersion 
in  tins  liquid  after  dilution  with  cold  water  to  the  requisite 
extent. 

Wool  takes  aniline  violet  from  its  aqueous  but  not  acidulated 
solutions  readily  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  122^  to  140^ 
(50^  to  60^  C).  Perkin  uses  tannin  as  a  mordant  for  fixing 
the  colour  upon  cotton  and  calicoes^  working  in  acid  solutions  of 
the  colouring  matter ;  a  basic  lead  salt  may  also  be  used  as  a 
mordant.  In  calico-printing  the  colours  are  usually  mixed  with 
albumin^  which  by  coagulation  at  a  steam  heat  fixes  the  colour 
on  the  fibre. 

When  treated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid^  aniline 
furnishes  a  delicate  rose  colour^  the  roseine  of  D.  Price. 

(1365)  Bosaniline,  Fkichsine,  or  Magenta  {Q^Kj^^H^O)  is  an- 
other extremely  beautiful  colouring  matter^  obtainable  by  oxidation 
from  aniline.  If  anhydrous  stannic  chloride  be  gradually  added 
to  excess  of  aniline^  the  two  bodies  combine.  The  pasty  mass 
thus  formed  is  heated  gradually^  stirring  all  the  time.  It  becomes 
brown^  and  near  its  boiling  point  almost  blacky  but  it  is  of  a  rich 
crimson  when  viewed  in  thin  layers.  The  temperature  is  kept 
up  for  some  time.  It  is  then  well  boiled  with  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
water,  which  gradually  dissolves  out  the  colouring  matter, 
leaving  the  tin  as  a  stannous  salt.  On  saturating  the  solution 
with  common  salt,  the  colouring  matter  is  separated  as  a  mass  of 
pitchy  consistence.  It  may  be  purified  from  adhering  resin  by 
means  of  benzol.  Many  other  bodies  of  feeble  oxidizing  power, 
such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  mercuric  nitrate,  arsenic  acid,  &c., 
may  be  substituted  for  stannic  chloride  in  the  preparation  of 
magenta.  The  process,  however,  which  is  now  usually  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  aniline-red  consists  in  mixing  20  parts  of 
syrupy  arsenic  acid  (sp.  gr.  i'86o)  with  12  of  commercial  aniline 
(a  mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine),  when  a  considerable  evcdution 
of  heat  takes  place :  the  mixture  is  heated  in  an  iron  retort  to  a 
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temperature  ranging  between  302°  and  338°  (150®  and  170^0.). 
A  good  deal  of  aniline  mixed  with  water  distils  over  dnring  the 
operation^  which  occnpies  four  or  five  honrs^  and  is  complete  as 
soon  as  a  portion  of  the  mass  on  cooling  exhibits  a  brilliant 
colour  and  a  bronze  lustre.  The  melted  mass  is  poured  upon  an 
iron  plate^  and  when  cold  is  broken  up  and  digested  with  twice 
its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  iron  tanks,  heated  by  the  in- 
jection of  steam  under  pressure.  An  intensely  red  liquid  is  thus 
obtained.  It  is  filtered  off  through  woollen  strainers  from  the 
undissolved  portion,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  sodic  carbonate 
in  solution.  The  colouring  matter  is  thus  precipitated  in  flakes, 
which  by  the  injection  of  steam  are  carried  to  the  surface  and 
skinuned  off.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  large  volume  of  water  in  iron 
tanks,  and  heated  as  before  by  the  injection*  of  steam.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  compotmd  enters  into  solution,  the  hot  liquid  is 
again  filtered,  and  beautiful  green  crystals  of  a  brilliant  coppery 
lustre  are  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools. 

The  red  colouring  matter  obtained  in  this  way  is  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  a  base  to  which  Hofmann  has  given  the  name  of 
Rosaniline,  which  is  a  hydrated  triammonia  of  the  composition 
Og^Hj^NyHgO.  Each  atom  of  this  base  ia  capable  of  combining 
with  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid.  Rosani- 
line when  pure  is  colourless.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  to  which  it  gives  a  deep  red  colour.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  the  base  rapidly  becomes  rose-coloured,  and  eventually 
deep  red,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  Its  basic 
powers  are  considerable :  most  of  its  salts  with  one  equivalent  of 
acid  crystallize  readily,  and  possess  in  solution  the.  magnificent 
red  colour  which  is  so  highly  prized.  In  the  solid  form  they  have 
a  green  metallic  reflection,  this  green  colour  being  exactly  comple- 
mentary to  the  red  tint  which  they  impart  to  silk.  When  viewed 
by  transmitted  light  they  are  of  an  intense  red  colour,  which  in  a 
mass  of  only  moderate  thickness  seems  opaque.  The  salts  which 
rosaniline  forms  with  three  equivalents  of  the  stronger  acids  are 
yellowish  brown,  both  when  solid  and  in  solution.  They  are 
much  more  soluble  than  the  monacid  salts,  though  many  of  them 
crystallize  without  difficulty. 

The  monO'hydrochlorate  {Q^H^^tJ^yllCl),  which  is  one  of  the 
commercial  salts,  is  anhydrous,  somewhat  hygroscopic,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  groups  of  well-defined  rhombic  plates,  of  a  red  colour  and 
characteristic  green  lustre.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  more  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid  than  in  -water.  If  the  hot  concentrated  solution  be  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  add^  it  solidifies  on  cooling 
into  a  network  of  brown-red  crystals^  the  triacid  hydrochlorate 
(OgQH^9N3,3  HCl)  j  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  water^  and  mnst 
be  dri^  in  vacua  o?er  quicklime.  If  dried  at  2ia^  it  gradually 
loses  two-thirds  of  its  acid^  and  is  reconyerted  into  the  green 
salt. 

The  acetate  {G^lii^^>Gfi^B^  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
rosaniline  salts ;  but  the  brilliant  green  lustre  fades  by  exposure 
to  lights  and  the  crystals  assume  a  dark  reddish  brown  tint.  The 
salt  is  freely  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  tannate  forms  a  carmine  lake  quite  insoluble  in  water^ 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  add.  It  is  important  as  being 
the  material  produced  on  calico  dyed  red  by  aniline  colours ;-  and 
this  salt^  firom  its  insolubility,  furnishes  the  means  of  recovering  the 
red  dye  from  liquors  too  dilute  to  yield  it  to  other  predpitants. 

(1366)  LeucaniUne  (^go^IgiNj). — Bosaniline  hydrochlorate 
when  digested  with  zinc  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  becomes 
decolorized;  a  new  base^  kucaniline,  containing  2  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  than  rosaniline,  is  produced.  It  is  a  colourless  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  yery  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  furnishing 
colourless  crystaUizable  salts.  Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  baric 
dioxide,  ferric  or  platinic  chloride,  and  potassic  chromate,  reconvert 
its  salts  readily  into  the  beauti&l  red  compounds  of  rosaniline. 

The  exact  oxidizing  reaction  by  which  rosaniline  is  produced 
is  not  known ;  but  Hofmann  has  shown  that  toluylia  as  well  as 
aniUne  is  required — a  relation  indicated  in  the  following  equa^ 
tion : — 

Anitine.  Tolnylia.  BosaoifiiM. 

It  is  evidently  furnished  by  a  process  of  oxidation  of  a  mixture 
of  aniline  and  toluylia,  but  a  number  of  secondary  products  not 
at  present  investigated  is  always  formed. 

Amongst  these  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  also  basic  in 
properties,  to  which  Hofinann  has  given  the  name  of  chrysamUne  : 
with  a  formula  OjoH^^N, :  it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  orange-red 
nitrate.  This  base  furnishes  two  series  of  salts,  represented 
by  the  two  hydrochlorates  (ejoH^^NgjHCl)  and  (e^oHi^Ng,  2  HCl). 
Chrysaniline  contains  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  rosaniline,  so 
that  the  three  bases  may  stand  in  isologous  relation  to  each  other ; 
as  follows : — 
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Chrysaniline G^H^jN^ 

Roeaniline OgoHigNj 

Leucaniline ^jj^H^iNj 

Triphenyl  rosaniline,  [6j^Hi^{€eH5) jNj,Hje] .— A  beautiful 
blue  colour  may  also  be  obtained  from  aniline  by  a  modification 
of  the  method  of  Girard  and  De  Laire.  Bosaniline  acetate  is 
heated  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  temperature  of  340®,  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  aniline.  A  copious  evolution  of  ammonia 
occurs;  when  the  blue  colour  is  fully  developed^  the  mass  is 
purified  by  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  by  digestion  at  300®  (Nichol- 
son), and  on  dilution  is  precipitated.  This  blue  colour  is  a 
compound  of  a  new  base  with  sulphuric  acid.  Hofinann  has  ana- 
lysed this  base,  and  attributes  to  it  a  formula  corresponding  with 
triphenyl  roeaniline,  [e2oHifl(^6H6)sNs,H3e]  or  G^^^^^S^Il^e. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  puiity  by  dissolving  one  of  its 
blue  salts,  such  as  the  hydrochlorate,  in  alcohol,  and  filtering  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  The  deep  blue  colour  im- 
mediately disappears,  a  slightly  reddish  solution  is  obtained,  and 
on  dilution  with  water,  the  hydrated  base  is  separated  in  white 
curdy  flocculi,  which,  on  drying  in  vacuo,  remain  colourless,  or 
asstune  a  slightly  bluish  tint,  with  an  indistinctly  crystalline 
appearance. 

The  monacid  salts  of  this  base  famish  very  pure  and  brilliant 
blues.  The  conversion  of  rosaniline  into  the  base  of  these  blue 
salts  may  be  thus  represented : — 

e„Hi,N„HCl  +  3  (H,.e,H,  J?)  =  e«H„(G,H,),N,.HCl  +  3  H,N. 

Hofinann  finds  that  by  treating  rosaniline  with  the  iodides  of 
the  alcohol  radicles,  such  as  ethyl  iodide  or  amyl  iodide,  part 
of  the  hydrogen  in  the  rosaniline  may  be  displaced  by  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  atoms  of  ethyl,  or  of  amyl,  and  bases 
obtained  which  yield  beautiful  colours  when  combined  with  2 
atoms  of  an  acid,  such  as  the  hydriodic.  The  salts  of  the  triethyl 
base  [^20^16(^8^5)8^8]  f^irnish  a  highly-prized  violet  dye. 

(1367)  Several  other  oily  bases  have  been  discovered,  homo- 
logous with  aniline ;  they  form  a  series,  each  member  of  which 
differs  from  the  succeeding  one  in  containing  one  atom  more 
of  the  hydrocarbon  (OH^).  The  bases  of  this  class  may  be 
obtained  from  a  series  of  hydrocarbons,  of  the  form  (©^Hg^.J. 
These  hydrocarbons  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  yield  substitu- 
tion-compounds, in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by 
one  of  nitroxyl  (NO,) ;  and  from  this  nitro-compoimd,  the  corre- 
sponding base  may  be  obtained  by  Zinin's  process  with  ammonium 
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hydrosulpliide,  or  by  some  other  suitable  reducing  agents  2  atoms 
of  oxygen  being  removed^  whilst  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  intro- 
duced into  the  compound  {1360) : — 

Hydrocarbon  (e,.Ht»-e)    Nitro-snbstitute  (e»Hf»^7Ne,)        Base  (e»H»»_5N) 


T.  Benzol  . 

.  e,H, 

2.  Toluol  . 

.  e;H; 

3.  Xylol    . 

•    ^a  Hio 

4.  Cnmol  . 

•    Gj  Hjj 

5.  Cymol  . 

•      ^10^14 

Nitrobenzol 
Nitrotolaol 
Nitroxylol  . 
Nitrocamol 
Nitrooymol 


e.H.NO, 
6yH,Ne, 

e,H,Ne, 
e,oHi,Ne. 


Aniline  . 
Tolttylia  . 
Xylylia  . 
Cnminylia 
Cyminylia 


6,H.N 
6,H,N 


These  bases  of  the  aniline  series  belong  to  the  class  of  ami- 
dogen  bases  (1375)^  i  atom  of  hydrogen  having  been  displaced 
by  the  hydrocarbons,  O^Hg ;  O^H^ ;  ^gH^,  &c.,  but  they  still 
retain  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  form  susceptible  of  displace- 
ment by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  the  alcohol   radicles 

(P-  5^3)' 

b.  Pyridine  Bases  {Bn^^^^Y'lH. 

(1368)  A  series  of  bases,  however,  exists,  each  member  of 
which  is  metameric  with  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  aniUne 
group :  but  in  the  alkalies  of  this  class,  none  of  the  hydrogen 
admits  of  displacement  by  the  alcohol  radicles ;  consequently  they 
must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Hofmann^s  subdivision  of  nitrile 
bases  (1375).  They  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  cor- 
responding bases  of  the  aniline  series.  These  compounds  have  been 
principally  investigated  by  Anderson,  and  by  Greville  Williams. 
They  are  furnished  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  bituminons 
shale  from  Dorsetshire ;  and  many  of  them  are  also  contained  in 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bones,  and  of  pit-coal.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  metameric  pairs  of  the  aniline  and 
pyridine  groups : — 


Formnl«. 

Aniline  series. 

Pyridine  series. 

KameofbMe. 

BoiUngPoint. 

Speoifio 
gravitr 
ofliqnid 

Name  of 
bMe. 

BoiUttg  Point. 

SpeeiBeGMVitr. 

•P. 

•c. 

•P. 

•a 

Liquid 

at3.«'. 

Vi^oar. 

OsHsN 

e,H„w 

©nHiylf 

Unknown     . 
Aniline    .    . 
TolnvUA  .    . 
Xylylift    .    . 
Cnimnylift  . 
Cjminjlia  . 

418 

SI 

x8« 
198 
ai4 

335 

ro8o 
0-951 

Pyridine 

PiooUne 

Lntidine 

CoUidine 

Perroline 

Coridine 

Bnbidine 

Viridine 

843 

375 
310 

117 
135 

911 
330 

0*961 
0946 
0944 

3-93 
S-«39 

The  bases  df  the  pyridine  series  correspond  to  ammonia  in 
which  the  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  i  atom  of 
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a  triad  hydrocarbon,  such  as  {G^H^V  or  (O^H^)'"',  equivalent  to 
3  atoms  of  hydrogen :  none  of  the  hydrogen  in  these  hydrocar- 
bons admits  of  displacement  by  the  alcohol  radicles,  but  Anderson 
lias  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  pyridine  series  some  re- 
markable bases  into  the  composition  of  which  platinum  enters. 
These  bases  have  the  closest  connexion  with  those  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  on  the  chlorides  of  platinum  (973). 
The  two  platinum  bases  from  pyridine  are : — 

Platinopyridine  =  [(eBH3)gPt]^Nj. 
Platosopyridine  rrCOgHjPtj'^'N. 

In  the  first  of  these  compounds  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  2  atoms 
of  the  hydrocarbon  O^H^,  appear  to  have  been  displaced  by  one 
atom  of  platinum,  which  here  performs  the  function  exerted  by  it 
in  the  platinic  compounds ;  whilst  in  the  second  compound  the  2 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  single  atom  of  the  hydrocarbon  are  dis- 
placed by  the  atom  of  platinum,  the  metal  here  discharging  the 
function  exercised  by  it  in  the  platinous  compounds.  Picoline 
yields  similar  compounds  with  platinum. 

When  the  alkaloids  of  the  pyridine  group  are  treated  with 
ethyl  iodide,  compounds  are  formed  belonging  to  the  class  of  am- 
monium ^ases  (1375)-  Anderson  has  thus  obtained  ethylopyridium 
iodide  [(e^li^y''(e^U^Y^,I]  and  ethylopicolium  iodide  [{G^Ji^y" 
{G^'Hl^Y'S ,1] .  The  hydrated  oxides,  procured  by  acting  upon  these 
compounds  with  oxide  of  silver,  are  not  volatile,  and  are  strongly 
basic. 

(1369)  Pyndine  [{e.H.r'ii^jg'];  Sp.gr.  of  liquid  09858 ; 
of  vapour  2*92;  Rel.  wt.  39*5;  BoUinff  pt.  242°  (117°  C). — This 
base  is  a  colourless  oil  with  a  pungent  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water  in  all  proportions.  It  precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  aluminum  from  their  salts,  and  forms  a  blue 
solution  with  the  salts  of  copper  when  added  in  excess.  Its 
simple  salts  crystallize  with  difficulty,  but  many  of  its  double  salts 
— ^particularly  its  double  chlorides  with  platinum,  gold,  and 
copper — ^form  well-defined  crystals  with  facility.  Pyridine  may 
be  extracted  from  DippeVs  oil  (a  product  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  bones)  by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilling  the 
"hydrochloric  solution  with  lime.  The  volatile  bases  which  come 
over  are  submitted  to  fractionated  distillation,  collecting  separately 
those  parts  which  come  over  at  about  240^. 

(1370)  Picoline  [[efi^Y'^'S  =  93];  8p.  gr.  of  liquid  0-955; 
of  vapour  3*29;  Rel  wt.  46*5;  BcUing  pt.  275°  (135°  C.).— 
This  base  is  the  one  best  known  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

3  L  L 
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It  is  usually  extracted  from  coal  tar  or  from  Dippers  oil  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  employed  for  pyridine^  collecting  separately  those 
portions  of  the  distillate  which  come  over  at  about  270°.  The 
name  picoline  was  suggested  by  the  word  pix,  pitch.  Picoline 
is  a  colourless^  very  mobile^  oily  liquid^  of  a  penetrating  odour. 
It  is  gradually  volatilized  by  exposure  to  the  air^  and  it 
does  notj  like  aniline^  become  brown  under  these  circumstances. 
By  this  fact,  as  well  as  by  its  lower  boiling  point  and  smaller 
density^  picoline  is  at  once  distinguished  from  aniline.  Picoline 
is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions.  It  is  not  coloured  violet 
by  chloride  of  lime,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  chromic 
acid  to  its  solutions.  The  salts  of  picoline  crystallize  with  diffi- 
culty, and  many  of  them  are  deliquescent.  The  hydrochlorate 
forms  deliquescent  prisms. 

Parapicoline  (OigH^^Nj;  Sp.  gr,  of  liquid  vo*]*]), — ^The  effect 
of  heating  picoline  for  several  hours  with  from  -J-th  to  j-th  of  its 
weight  of  sodium  is  remarkable.  A  hard,  dark  brown  resinous 
mass  is  obtained,  which,  when  freed  from  the  excess  of  sodium, 
and  thrown  into  water,  is  gradually  decomposed.  An  alkaline 
liquid  is  obtained  containing  soda  and  unchanged  picoline,  and  a 
viscid  dark-coloured  oily  base  collects  at  the  bottom.  K  this  be 
washed  and  carefully  distilled  until  the  temperature  rises  to  380° 
( [93^  C.),the  water  and  picoline  are  expelled  with  a  little  ammonium 
carbonate.  On  continuing  the  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
at  a  temperature  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  400°,  and 
rectifying  the  product  a  second  time  with  similar  precautions,  a 
pale  yellow  viscid  oily  base,  with  a  persistent  characteristic  empy- 
reumatic  odour,  is  obtained ;  it  becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed 
and  essential  oils.  With  cupric  sulphate  it  gives  an  emerald  green 
precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a 
double  salt.  The  salts  of  parapicoline  exhibit  but  little  tendency 
to  crystallize.  The  principal  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  poljrmeride  of  picoline,  presenting  the  closest  analogy  with 
nicotylia.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it  undergoes  decom- 
position at  temperatures  near  its  boiling  point,  it  has  not  been 
practicable  to  ascertain  the  density  of  its  vapour,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  base  is  diatomic,  saturating  2  atoms 
of  a  monobasic  acid,  and  that  a  quantity  of  it  represented  by  the 
formula  given  above  would  yield  2  volumes  of  vapour.  The 
attempts  made  by  Anderson  to  reconvert  parapicoline  into  picoline 
were  unsuccessful.  {Edinb.  Phil,  Trans,  xxi.  580.)  Both  picoline 
and  parapicoline  are  isomeric  with  aniline. 
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c.  Qidnoline  Series  of  Bases  [GJi^-i^'"^' 

(137 1)  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  aniline  and  pyridine 
series^  coal  tar  contains  a  third  series  of  bases  of  which  quinoline 
is  the  most  important  member.  Three  bases  of  this  class  are  at 
present  known^  viz. : — 


BMe. 

Fomii]*. 

BoiUng  Point. 

Speoiflo  OrsTit/. 

BeL 
wt. 

°F. 

•c. 

Liquid. 

Yapoor. 

Quinoline .    .    . 
Lepidine  .    .    . 
Cryptidine     .    . 

(e,H,rN 

(6joH.)'"N 
(euHnrN 

462 

365g 
374? 

ro8i 

1-072 

4519 

645 
715 

They  combine  with  the  hydriodic  ethers,  and  form  compounds 
corresponding  to  ammonium;  quinoline,  for  instance,  yields  with 
iodide  of  ethyl  an  iodide  of  ethylo-quinolium  l{OgHjy"G^ll^,'N,I]. 
These  compounds,  therefore,  like  those  of  the  pyridine  group, 
belong  to  the  class  of  nitrile  bases. 

(1372)  QMtno/in^,  or  Zr6ttA:o/[(6gH^)'''N=  129];  Sp,  gr.  of  liquid 
I'oSi ;  of  vapour  4*519;  Re-/,  rot,  64*5;  Boiling  pt.  462°  (a39°C.). 
— This  alkali  is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  cinchonia  with 
caustic  potash :  the  resinous  mass  which  is  separated  under  the 
name  of  quinoidine,  during  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  quinia, 
also  yields  it  by  similar  treatment.  Fragments  of  the  caustic 
potash  are  placed  in  a  tubulated  retort,  moistened  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  and  powdered  cinchonia  is  added  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time;  on  applying  heat,  the  new  base  passes  over, 
accompanied  by  free  hydrogen ;  if  the  product  be  redistilled,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  with  portions  of  the  base  pass  over 
first,  and  the  latter  portions  consist  of  nearly  pure  quinoline, 
which  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  a  second  rectification,  after 
it  has  stood  some  days  upon  chloride  of  calcium. 

Quinoline  is  a  colourless  oil  of  high  refracting  power;  it 
has  a  disagreeable  penetrating  odour,  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  It 
remains  liquid  at  —4^.  When  heated  it  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  slowly  converted 
into  a  resinous  mass.  If  dropped  upon  paper  it  leaves  a  greasy 
stain,  which  quickly  disappears.  It  is  dissolved  sparingly  by 
water,  but  it  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether, 
wood  spirit,  and  carbonic  disulphide,  as  well  as  in  the  fixed  and 
essential  oils.  The  nitrate,  the  oxalate,  and  the  acid  chromate  ot 
quinoline  crystallize  with  facility ;  many  double  salts  of  qtdnoline, 
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such  as  those  which  it  forms  with  platinum,  gold^  palladium^  and 
cadmium^  may  be  obtained  in  beautifdl  crystals.  The  platinum 
salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 

Greville  Williams,  by  boiling  i  part  of  quinoline  for  ten 
minutes  with  i^^  of  amyl  iodide,  obtained  a  mass  of  crystals  which 
he  dissolved  by  boiling  with  6  parts  of  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia  and  boiled  for  an  hour :  he  thus  separated  a 
resinous  substance  which  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  fur- 
nishes a  splendid,  though  fugitive,  blue  dye. 

2.  Bases  obtained  by  the  action  of  Ammonia  upon  Derivatives  of 

the  Alcohols, 

(1373)  Allusion  has  been  already  made  (p.  77)  to  the  re- 
markable manner  in  which  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  may  be 
displaced  by  the  hydrocarbons  which  are  supposed  to  form  the 
radicles  of  the  alcohols ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  kind  of  sub- 
stitution, compounds  are  produced  in  which  the  basic  character  of 
the  ammonia  is  fully  preserved,  and  a  new  series  of  highly  in- 
teresting bodies  is  obtained.  The  first  bases  of  this  description 
were  procured  by  Wurtz,  who  found  that  when  the  cyanic  ether, 
or  its  polymeride,  the  cyanuric  ether  of  any  of  the  alcohols,  or 
the  corresponding  urea  (1163),  was  distilled  with  caustic  potash, 
a  volatile  base  was  obtained  homologous  with  ammonia,  but  con- 
taining the  radicle  of  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  com- 
poimd  subjected  to  distillation ;  for  example : — 

Hothyl-ojMiie  ether.  Hcthjlim.  FotMsiooMrb. 


Heth/l-oreA.  Methylia. 


OK 


H3(eH,)N,eO  +  2  KHO  =  "'JJ' 


N  +  H3N  -h  K^eOj. 


Hofinann  [Phil.  Trans.,  1850)  found  shortly  afterwards  that 
these  bases  may  also  be  produced  directly  from  ammonia,  by  acting 
upon  this  alkali  by  means  of  the  hydriodic  or  the  hydrobromic  ethers 
of  the  different  alcohols.  He  obtained  this  result  by  enclosing, 
in  a  long  sealed  tube,  a  mixture  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  and  the  bromide,  or  the  iodide  derived  from  the 
alcohol  which  he  wished  to  examine.  When  this  mixture  was 
heated  for  some  hours  in  a  water-bath,  combination  occurred,  and 
a  hydrobromate  or  hydriodate  of  the  new  base  was  formed.  When, 
for  instance,  ethyl  iodide  is  made  to  act  upon  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, the  following  change  occurs : — 
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Bthrl  EthjUft 

iodide.  bjdriodttto. 


g,h,i  =  ^»{|»|n,hi. 


TVlien  the  result  of  this  reaction  is  distilled  with  caustic  potash^ 
ethylia  is  liberated^  whilst  water  and  potassic  iodide  are  formed. 
Now^  if  ethylia  be  submitted  in  a  sealed  tube  to  a  fresh  portion 
of  ethyl  iodide^  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  will  be  removed,  and 
an  additional  equivalent  of  ethyl  will  be  substituted  for  it,  whilst 
the  hydriodate  of  a  new  base  (diethylia)  is  formed : — 

Ethjlift.  Btlijl  iodide^        Diethylia  hjdriodate. 


^s^bIn  4-  «  H  T  —  (^2^6)9 


N,HI; 


and  if  diethylia  hydriodate  be  submitted  to  distillation  with  caustic 
potash,  diethylia  itself  will  be  liberated.  This  base  may  in  its 
turn  be  treated  with  a  fresh  portion  of  ethyl  iodide,  and  so  the 
third  atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  a  third  equivalent  of 
ethyl,  yielding  a  salt  which,  when  distilled  with  potash,  furnishes 
a  third  base,  triethylia  (62H5)gN. 

Each  of  the  alcohols  may  be  made  to  furnish  bases  correspond- 
ing to  each  of  the  foregoing  ethyl  bases ;  for  instance,  by  similar 
methods,  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  ammonia  can  easily  be 
made  to  yield  methylia,  dimethyUa,  and  trimethylia ;  and  from 
amyl  iodide,  amylia,  diamylia,  and  triamylia  may  be  formed. 
These  bases  are  all  homologous  with  ammonia,  which  they  closely 
resemble  in  properties.  But  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  does  not 
stop  even  here,  for  it  is  possible,  by  its  means,  to  obtain  a  fourth 
series  of  bases  homologous  with  the  hypothetical  body  ammonium. 
(Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans,,  1851.)  If,  for  example,  a  quantity 
of  triethylia  be  heated  in  a  tube  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  ethyl  iodide,  the  two  bodies  enter  into  combination,  and  a 
compound  [(OgHg)^  N,I],  analogous  to  ammonium  iodide  (H^N,!), 
is  formed ;  all  the  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonium  having 
been  displaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  equivalents  of 
^hyl  :— 

Triethylia.         Ethyl  iodide.     TetretfayUmn  iodide. 

(e,H^,N  +  0^1  =  (^hJJu 

The  iodide  thus  obtained  is  a  crystalline  substance.  It  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  base  tetrethylium  (OjHg)^  N,  in  a  separate 
form ;  since,  like  ammonium,  it  immediately  undergoes  decompo- 
sition ;  nor  can  the  base  be  liberated  by  the  action  of  a  solution 
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of  caustic  potash ;  but  if  a  solution  of  the  iodide  be  treated  with 
freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  double  decomposition  ensues, 
iodide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium 
is  liberated : — 

Tetntfayliam  io£de.  Hydrated  tetrethyUion  oxide. 

(eJw^  +  AgHO  =  Agi  +  ^^iS^m. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
tetrethylium  oxide  would  have  been  resolved  into  triethylia 
and  alcohol,  just  as  ammonium  oxide  becomes  broken  up  into 
ammonia  and  water  when  similarly  treated :  thus,  since 

H4NI  +  AgHe  yields  Agl  -|-  ^  |  O  +  HjNj  so  also 

Tetretib^Uam  j^^^  Tritthylii^ 


iodid 


(e^HJ^NI  H-  AgHe  sLould  become  Agl  +  ^»^*  |  O  +  (e^6),N; 

but  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  new  compound  is  very  stable,  and 
on  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  hydrate  of  the  new  base  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals,  which,  like  those  of  caustic  potash,  absorb 
water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  possess  the 
caustic  action  of  potash,  combined  with  a  bitter  taste  like  that  of 
quinia.  This  base  forms  the  type  of  a  numerous  class,  which  are 
analogous  to  it  both  in  composition  and  in  properties.  Hydrated 
tetrethylium  oxide  in  common  with  many  others  like  it,  such  as 
the  hydrated  tetramethylium  oxide  [(^H3)^NHO],  is  suflSciently 
powerfiil  to  saponify  the  oils,  and  to  precipitate  the  metallic 
oxides  from  their  salts,  just  as  potash  does.  It  forms  crystal- 
lizable  salts.  These  bases  differ  in  a  marked  manner  from  such 
bases  as  ethylia,  diethylia,  and  triethylia,  all  of  which,  like 
ammonia,  are  volatile  without  decomposition.  The  hydrated  tetre- 
thylium oxide,  and  others  which  resemble  it,  however,  cannot  be 
volatilized  without  undergoing  decomposition,  in  which  case  they 
are  converted  into  water,  a  hydrocarbon  homologous  with  defiant 
gas,  and  a  volatile  alkali  corresponding  to  triethylia;  for 
example : — 

tetrelhylium  oxide.  gas.  Tnethylia. 

{e,H,),NHO  =  H,e  +  G,H,  +  {e^^. 

Ammonia  is  thus  capable  of  originating  two  classes  of  bases, 
one  set  being  volatile,  and  corresponding  in  properties  to  ammonia 
itself,  and  hence  termed  ammonia  bases;  the  other  set  fixed, 
resembling  caustic  potash  in  properties,   and  corresponding  to 
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hydrated  ammonium  oxide,  and  hence  distinguished  as  ammonium 
bases.*  The  ammonia  bases  in  the  free  state  precipitate  many 
of  the  metallic  oxides  &om  solutions  of  their  salts,  and  like  the 
organic  bases  generally,  furnish  sparingly  soluble  crystalline 
double  salts  when  their  chlorides  are  mixed  with  platinic 
chloride, 

K  in  the  preparation  of  these  bases,  by  substitution  from  the 
iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicles,  phenylia  (G^HgjHjN),  or  aniline, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  be  employed  instead  of  ammonia,  a 
corresponding  series  of  bases  may  be  obtained  from  it,  in  which 
the  two  remaining  typical  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  aniline  may  be 
successively  displaced  by  one  equivalent  of  one  of  the  alcoholic 
radicles;  and  finally,  the  compound  may  be  converted  into  an 
ammonium  base  by  the  action  of  another  atom  of  ethyl  iodide ; 

for  example,  aniline  (or  phenylia)     H 


H 


■  N,  becomes,  when  treated 


•with   ethyl   iodide,    successively,   i.  ethyl-phenylia,   ^^Hj^N; 


e, 


L  XT 


H 


3.  diethyl-phenylia,  OjHg  f  N;    3.   and  finally,  hydrated  triethyl- 

G  H 
phenylium  oxide,    ^^„*>-NHO. 

Hofmann,  in  the  further  investigation  of  this  remarkable 
method  of  preparing  artificial  bases,  found  that  each  of  the  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  may  be  displaced  by  a  different 
alcohol  radicle.      For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  obtain,   first. 


*  The  suooessive  stages  of  these  reactions  are  usually  less  distinct  than  the 
fore^ine  statement  would  make  it  appear.  Even  during  the  first  operation  of 
the  iodide  of  the  alcohol  radicle  upon  ammonia,  a  mixture  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  bases,  or  even  of  the  ammonium  base,  is  observed ;  so  that  the  isolation 
of  a  single  base  is  not  easy.  The  ammonium  basd  may  always  be  obtained  pure 
with  certainty  by  decomposing  the  product  of  the  first  operation  with  potash, 
and  treating  the  mixed  bases  which  come  over  on  distillation,  with  fresh  iodide, 
and  repeating  these  operations  successively  two  or  three  times.  The  whole  of 
the  distilled  bases  finally  become  converted  into  the  ammonium  base.  The  ter« 
tiary  bases,  like  triethylia,  may  also  easily  be  obtained  pure,  since,  if  the  ammo- 
nium base  be  liberated  from  the  iodide  by  means  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  be  then  dis- 
tilled, the  distillate  furnishes  the  tertiary  base  in  a  pure  state.  The  primary 
bases,  such  as  ethylia,  are  best  obtained  pure  by  distilling  the  cvanic  ether  of  the 
alcohol  with  caustic  potash;  but  the  secondary  bases,  like  aiethylia,  are  less 
readily'  procured  in  a  pure  form. 


5^0 
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methylia^  by  the  actioa  of  methyl  iodide  upon  ammonia ;  then  by 
acting  upon  methylia  with  ethyl  iodide,  the  compound  methyl- 
ethylia  (corresponding  to  diethylia)  is  formed  : — 


en, 

H 
H 


Bthjl  iodide. 


^^s] 


H 


N,HI; 


and  on  distilling  this  hydriodate  of  methyl-ethylia  with  caustic 
potash,  the  new  base  is  liberated.  Now,  if  methyl-ethylia  be 
treated  with  amyl  iodide,  a  compound  corresponding  to  triethylia 
is  formed,  but  containing,  in  the  place  of  the  three  atoms  of 
ethyl,  three  diflTerent  alcohol  radicles  ;  for  example  : — 


KcChyl-ethylu,      Amyl  iodicto. 


H 


Ketlijl^tliyl-amylift 
hydriodsle. 

ghT] 

e,H,    N,HL 


Hofmann  eTen  aucceeded  in  obtaining  an  ammonium  base, 
derived  firom  aniline^  containing  4  different  hydrocarbon  radicles, 
and  to  which  the  unwieldy  name  of  hydrated  methyl-ethyl- 
amylo-phenylium  oxide  must  be  assigned : — 

en,  ^       =      e^fi^imB;  or 

e,H„  fNHe=  [eH„€<,H^e,Hu,e,HjN| 
e.H,  j  H    J^- 

It,  of  course,  will  not  be  overlooked  that  if  the  ordinary  salts 
of  ammonia  are  supposed  to  be  compounds  of  ammonia,  the  salts 
of  all  the  bases  derived  firom  ammonia  ought  to  be  considered 
firom  the  same  point  of  view  : — If  ammonia  hydriodate  be  regarded 
as  ammonium  iodide^  ethylia  hydriodate  should  be  ethylium  iodide^ 
and  the  composition  and  nomenclature  of  the  ethyl  bases  would 
be  simply  translated  thus  (no  hydriodates  of  the  ammonium  bases 
are  known) : — 


Ethylia  Lydriodate. 

(e,H,)  kjN,Hi 

DiHI^&Iijdriodttaw 
Trtotliylia  hydriodate. 

{e,H,),   N,HI 


Bthylhun  iodide. 

(e,H,)H,Nji; 

Diethylinm  iodide. 

(e,H,),H^,i; 

Triethylinu  iodide. 

(e,H,),HN,i; 
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H  jdtiocbto  of  tetrothjUnm  ozid«.  Tetwth  jliam  iodide. 

wanting.  (6jH5)^N,I. 

In  this  work^  however^  for  the  sake  of  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  volatile  and  the  fixed  bases^  the  termination  ium  will 
be  reserved  for  such  bases  as  are  formed  upon  the  type  of 
hydrated  ammonium  oxide. 

(1374)  Isomeric  Bases.  — Aa  important  circumstance^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  molecular  constitution  of  ammonia^  was  elicited  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations.  Let  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  ammonia  be  represented  by  the  letters  A,   H   and  H;  and 

let  H  hN=ammonia : — itmightbe  supposed  that  the  three  different 

atoms  of  hydrogen  h,  H,  and  H,  in  the  molecule  of  ammonia^ 
might  each  have  a  different  function  to  perform  in  the  alkaline 
group.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  derivative  base  were  formed,  in 
which  the  atom  of  hydrogen  h  were  replaced  by  a  radicle  called 

X^  forming  a  new  base  H  ^N ;   the  other  atoms  of  hydrogen,  H 

and  Hy  admit  of  being  displaced  respectively  by  other  radicles, 
Y  and  Z.  Suppose,  for  examj^le,  that  X  represents  phenyl 
(O^H^,  Y,  amyl,  and  Z,  ethyl ;  the  question  is,  whether  the  same 
compound  will  be  formed  indifferently  when  amyl  is  substituted 
for  H,  and  ethyl  for  H,  or  when  ethyl  supplies  the  place  of  H,  and 
amyl  of  H.     Whether,  in  fact,  there  will  be  any  perceptible  dif- 

X|  X| 

ference  if  the  compound  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  Y  hN;  or  of  Z  -N. 

Zj  Y 

To  decide  this  point  Hofmann  carefully  compared  the  properties  of 
phenyl-amyl-ethylia  (OijHg^N),  prepared  by  acting  upon  phenyl- 


«.H. 


amylia,6,Hjj 
H 

yield  G,H„ 


N,    by    ethyl    bromide    (©gH^Br),    which   would 

N, 
■N,  with  amyl  bro- 


■N,  with  the  compound  phenyl-ethyl-amylia,  O^Hg 

formed  by  decomposing  phenyl-ethylia,  ©jHg 

H 

mide  (OgHuBr) ;  but  the  two  substances  comported  themselves 
alike  in  all  respects.      The  two  bodies  thus  obtained  are,  there- 
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a  hydrocarbon  is  superadded^  and  takes  the  place  of  the  fourth 
atom  of  hydrogen  theoretically  assigned  to  ammonium.  All  the 
ammonium  bases  when  separated  from  their  salts  retain  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  and  are  only  known  in  the  form  of  hydrates. 
The  table  on  the  preceding  page  will  afford  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  classifying  the  different  bases  upon  Hofmann^s 
method. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  certain  cases^  the  vegetable 
alkalies^  as  they  exist  in  the  plants  are  formed  upon  the  type  of 
ammonia ;  though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon 
this  subject  we  are  far  from  warranted  in  drawing  the  general  con- 
clusion that  such  is  their  constitution  in  all  instances.  The  two 
bases  last  mentioned  in  the  table^  viz.^  conylia  and  nicotylia^  are 
the  natural  volatile  alkalies  contained  respectively  in  hemlock  and 
in  tobacco.  On  treating  conylia  with  methyl  iodide,  two  com- 
pounds were  formed,  the  simpler  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
nitrile  base,  and  the  more  complicated  one  as  an  ammonium  base ; 
conylia  itself  being  regarded  as  an  imidogen  base  in  which  the 
dyad  group  (Oj,HjJ''  has  displaced  a  atoms  of  hydrogen,  whilst 
nicotylia  must  be  regarded  as  a  diatomic  nitrile  base,  formed  upon 
the  type  of  2  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  each  atom  of  ammonia  have  been  displaced  by  the 
triad  group  {e^U^Y''. 

(1376)  Mbthylia;  meihylamine  (OH5N  or  GHj,H3N=3i); 
Sp.  gr.  of  vapovr  i-o8 ;  BeL  wt.  15*5. — ^This  body  is  gaseous  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  may  be  condensed  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture to  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  is  not  solidified  by  exposure 
to  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether.  It  is  colourless, 
has  an  intensely  pungent  odour  of  ammonia,  and  an  extremely 
powerful  alkaline  reaction,  producing  dense  white  frimes  when 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  ammonia  by  its  ready  inflammability:  it  bums  with  a 
yellowish  livid  flame,  and  frimishes  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen,  accompanied,  if  the  supply  of  air  be  insufficient,  with 
traces  of  cyanogen  or  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Methylia  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  any  other  known  gas ;  at  55°  water  dis- 
solves 1 150  times  its  bulk,  forming  a  powerfully  alkaline  solution 
-with  a  very  pungent  ammoniacal  odour,  and  a  strongly  caustic 
action  upon  the  skin ;  when  boiled,  the  alkali  is  expell^  in  the 
gaseous  form.  Solution  of  methylia  acts  upon  solutions  of  the 
metallic  salts  as  ammonia  would  do,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
oxides  of  zinc,  silver,  and  copper;  in  the  latter  case  forming  a 
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a  hydrocarbon  is  superadded^  and  takes  the  place  of  the  fourth 
atom  of  hydrogen  theoretically  assigned  to  ammonium.  All  the 
ammonium  bases  when  separated  from  their  salts  retain  the  ele- 
ments of  water^  and  are  only  known  in  the  form  of  hydrates. 
The  table  on  the  preceding  page  will  afford  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  classifying  the  different  bases  upon  Hofinann's 
method. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  certain  cases^  the  vegetable 
alkalies^  as  they  exist  in  the  plants  are  formed  upon  the  type  of 
ammonia ;  though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon 
this  subject  we  are  far  from  warranted  in  drawing  the  general  con- 
clusion that  such  is  their  constitution  in  all  instances.  The  two 
bases  last  mentioned  in  the  table,  yiz.,  conylia  and  nicotylia^  are 
the  natural  volatile  alkalies  contained  respectively  in  hemlock  and 
in  tobacco.  On  treating  conylia  with  methyl  iodide,  two  com- 
pounds were  formed,  the  simpler  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
nitrile  base,  and  the  more  complicated  one  as  an  ammonium  base ; 
conylia  itself  being  regarded  as  an  imidogen  base  in  which  the 
dyad  group  (^^jH^J'^  has  displaced  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  whilst 
nicotylia  must  be  regarded  as  a  diatomic  nitrile  base,  formed  upon 
the  type  of  2  molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  each  atom  of  ammonia  have  been  displaced  by  the 
triad  group  {efi^y'\ 

(1376)  Methtlia;  meihylamine  (OH5N  or  6Hg,H2N=3i); 
Sp.  gr.  of  vapour  i'o8 ;  Rel,  wt,  15*5. — ^This  body  is  gaseous  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  may  be  condensed  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture to  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  is  not  solidified  by  exposure 
to  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether.  It  is  colourless, 
has  an  intensely  pungent  odour  of  ammonia,  and  an  extremely 
powerful  alkaline  reaction,  producing  dense  white  frimes  when 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  ammonia  by  its  ready  inflammability:  it  bums  with  a 
yellowish  livid  flame,  and  frimishes  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen,  accompanied,  if  the  supply  of  air  be  insufficient,  with 
traces  of  cyanogen  or  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Methylia  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  any  other  known  gas ;  at  55°  water  dis- 
solves 1 1 50  times  its  bulk,  forming  a  powerfully  alkaline  solution 
with  a  very  pungent  ammoniacal  odour,  and  a  strongly  caustic 
action  upon  the  skin  \  when  boiled,  the  alkali  is  expelled  in  the 
gaseous  form.  Solution  of  methylia  acts  upon  solutions  of  the 
metallic  salts  as  ammonia  would  do,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
oxides  of  zinc,  silver,  and  copper;  in  the  latter  case  forming  a 
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deep  blue  liquid.     The  oxides  of  cadmium^  cobalt^  and  nickel^  are 
precipitated  by  methylia,  but  are  not  redissolved  by  it. 

When  methylia  is  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to 
redness^  it  is  decomposed ;  ammonia  hydrocyanate^  and  a  gaseous 
mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid^  methyl  hydride,  and  free  hydrogen 
being  formed : — 

HeAihjli^         Hydrocj.  amnum.  If  ethyl  hjdridt. 

3eH,N  =  HjN/neN  +  neN  +  bk^r  +  3  h^. 

If  potassium  be  heated  in  gaseous  methylia,  potassic  cyanide 
is  formed,   and  hydrogen   is   liberated;    2  6H5N-|-K3=  a  K6N 

+5H,. 

Preparation, — Methylia  is  readily  obtained  by  distilling  the 
carefully  dried  hydrochlorate  of  the  base  with  twice  its  weight  of 
quicklime.  The  operation  should  be  performed  in  a  long  tube, 
the  lower  half  of  which  is  filled  with  the  mixture,  and  the  upper 
half  with  caustic  potash,  in  order  to  dry  the  gas  completely ;  it 
may  be  collected  in  jars  over  mercury.  Hydrochlorate  of  methylia 
is  best  obtained  for  this  purpose  by  distilling  methyl  cyanurate 
with  caustic  potash  (1164),  and  saturating  the  distillate  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  residue  when  evaporated  to  dryness  may 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  on  cooling 
it  crystallizes  in  large  iridescent  foliated  deliquescent  crystals : 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212^  it  fuses,  and  when  heated  in 
an  open  vessel  it  volatilizes  in  dense  white  clouds,  which  may  be 
condensed  unchanged.  This  salt  does  not  yield  any  amalgam 
similar  to  that  of  ammonium  when  decomposed  by  the  voltaic 
battery  in  contact  with  mercury,  nor  when  its  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  an  amalgam  of  potassium. 

Methylia  is  likewise  a  frequent  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  azotised  substances;  it  is  also  present,  amongst 
other  bases,  when  many  natural  alkaloids — such  as  narcotine, 
morphia,  codeia,  and  caffeine — are  distilled  with  caustic  xK>tash. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  methylia  are  very  soluble  in  water.  Its 
hydrochlorate  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  soluble  compound, 
crystallizing  in  golden  yellow,  scales,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Trimethylia  (OgH^N). — This  alkali,  which  is  metameric  with 
tritylia  (GjH^)',  H^N,  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
roe  of  herrings.  It  has  an  extremely  powerful  and  disagreeable 
fishy  odour.  It  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  ergot  of  rye  with 
caustic  potash;  and  it  imparts  to  the  C/ienopodium  vidvaria  its 
peculiar  odour.  Trimethylia  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  which  boils 
at  about  41^  (j^  C),  and  emits  an  inflammable  vapour  very  soluble 
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in  water.     Methyl  iodide  immediately  converts  this  hase  into  a 
magma  of  crystals  of  tetramethylium  iodide. 

Tetramethylium  Hydrated  Oxide, — The  iodide  of  this  base  is 
the  principal  product  formed  by  heating  methyl  iodide  in  excess 
with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  wood  spirit  or  in  alcohol.  Since 
tetramethylium  iodide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  may 
be  purified  from  the  accompanying  hydriodates  of  methylia, 
dimethylia,  and  trimethylia^  by  crystallization  from  boiling  water. 
Caustic  potash  does  not  liberate  any  of  these  ammonium  bases  from 
their  salts ;  but  the  decomposition  is  easily  effected  by  treating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  with  freshly  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver.  When  tetramethylium  iodide  is  treated  with 
recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed, 
and  a  hydrated  tetramethylium  oxide  [(6H3)^NH0]  remains  in 
solution ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  vacuo^  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  crystals  which  are  deliquescent,  and  attract  car- 
bonic acid.  Its  salts  crystallize  well,  particularly  the  nitrate, 
which  forms  long  brilliant  needles.  The  chloride  of  platinum  and 
tetramethylium  [(6^Hi3NCl)j,PtClJ  crystallizes  in  magnificent 
dark  orange-coloured  octohedra.  This  hydrated  tetramethy- 
lium oxide  when  heated  breaks  up  into  trimethylia  and  wood 
spirit : — 

(€H,),N,He=  (6H3),N+eH,e. 

Tetramethylium  iodide  in  like  manner,  when  heated,  breaks  up  into 
triethylia  and  methyl  iodide  (eH3)^NI=(eH3)sN  +  eH3l. 

When  the  hydrated  tetramethylium  oxide  is  treated  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  methyl  iodide,  no  further  combination  of 
methyl  with  the  base  occurs ;  but  double  decomposition  ensues, 
tetramethylium  iodide  is  formed,  and  wood  spirit  is  liberated : — 

Hrdnted  tetrame-  Methyl         -m.^^jt  ,^i^k  TetruDethylinm 

tbjlium  oxide.  iodide.  Wood  ■pint.  iodide. 

(eH,)^NHe  +  enj  =  oHjHO  +  (eiw^- 

(1377)  Ethyija,  or  Eihylamine  (OgH^N,  or  63H5,H3N=45)  ; 
8p.  gr.  of  liquid  o'696  j  of  vapour  1*594;  Rel,  wt.  Z2'^;  Boiling 
pt,  6 ^'6  (i8°'6  C). — This  base  constitutes  a  volatile,  mobile, 
colourless  liquid,  which  emits  an  inflammable  vapour  of  a  pungent 
anmioniacal  odour.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  aU  proportions, 
but,  by  prolonged  boiling,  the  whole  of  the  ethylia  may  be  ex- 
pelled. Ethylia  produces  results  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts 
very  similar  to  those  of  methylia,  from  which,  however,  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  power  possessed  by  ethylia  of  dissolving 
recently  precipitated   alumina.     Wurtz   has   proposed   to  take 
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advantage  of  this  property  as  a  means  of  separating  alumina  from 
ferric  oxide^  in  the  operation  of  analysis.  Ethylia  displaces  am- 
monia from  its  salts  if  evaporated  with  them.  It  yields  dense 
white  fames  with  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ethylia  may  be  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  directed 
for  methylia^  by  acting  upon  cyanic  or  cyanuric  ether  with  caustic 
potash.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  ethyl  iodide 
with  ammonia^  in  which  case  ethylia  hydriodate  is  formed :  the 
salts  of  ethylia  do  not  generally  crystallize  with  facility ;  they  are 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  hydrochlorate  forms  colour- 
less plates,  which  ore  fusible  at  169°  (76^  C).  The  sulphate  is 
deliquescent,  and  since  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  it  may  readily  be 
separated  from  ammonium  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble  in  this 
menstruum.  The  double  salt  with  platinic  chloride  [(GjHyN, 
HCl)gFtClJ,  crystallizes  in  yellow  octohedra. 

Dieihylia  \efiy;ii={e^n^\Ylii*,  Boiling  pt.  1 34^-6  (57°  C.)]  is 
a  colourless,  volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  powerfully  alkaline,  and 
very  caustic.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  ethylia  with  ethyl 
iodide  in  the  manner  already  described  (1373). 

Triethylia  [^^^^^^^{ei^^^)^ \  Boiling  pL  196°  (91°  C.)]  is 
also  a  soluble,  volatile,  and  powerful  base,  which  forms  a  beautiful 
orange  double  salt  with  platinic  chloride,  crystallizing  in  large 
rhombic  tables  [(e8H5)3N,HCl]5^tCl4.  Triethylia  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  foregoing  base  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon 
it.  The  salts  of  tetrethylium  are  procured  by  continuing  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  triethylia. 

The  hydraled  tetrethylium  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  compound  of  tetramethylium.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  tetrethylium  iodide  with 
oxide  of  silver.  If  this  solution  be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid,  the  base  forms  long  hair-like  needles,  which  are 
very  deliquescent,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  with  great  avidity. 
A  strong  solution  of  the  base  may  be  boiled  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  but  if  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath, 
it  becomes  decomposed  as  soon  as  the  water  is  nearly  all  expelled. 
A  solution  of  the  base  acts  powerfully  upon  the  cuticle,  and  it 
saponifies  the  fats  as  readily  as  potash,  forming  soft  soaps.  The 
tetrethylium  oxide  is  not  liberated  from  its  iodide  by  the  action 
of  potash ;  on  adding  a  solution  of  potash  to  one  of  the  iodide  of 
the  base,  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  pure  tetrethylium  iodide  is 
separated,  as  it  is  less  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids  than  in  pure 
water :  even  when  boiled  with  the  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
for  some  hours,  no  decomposition  is  effected ;  but  it  is  decomposed 
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vith  facility  by  the  salts  of  silver,  or  by  the  freshly  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver.  Analogous  reactions  ^ith  potash  and  oxide  of 
silver  are  found  to  occur  with  a  large  number  of  other  ammonium 
bases.*  The  hydrated  tetrethylium  oxide  when  heated  breaks  up, 
not  into  its  alcohol  and  triethylia,  like  the  methyliuni  base,  but 
into  olefiant  gas,  water,  and  triethylia,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
tlie  usual  mode  of  decomposition  of  these  bases  (02H5)4N,HO= 

The  iodides  of  the  ammonium  bases  combine  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  iodine,  and  form  crystallizable  compounds  which  may 
be  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  with  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide  of  the  base.  The  iriiodide  of  tetre- 
thylium (OgH5)'^N,l3  crystallizes  in  dark  violet  brilliant  prisms.  The 
pentiodide  {Bcfl^)^,I^  forms  tabular  plates  of  a  brilliant  metallic 
lustre  and  a  dark  greenish  grey  colour.  These  compounds  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  iii  water,  and  may  be  employed  to  separate 
the  ammonium  compounds  from  those  of  the  ammonia  series  of 
alcohol  bases.  The  iodine  may  be  removed  by  treatment  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Bases  derived  from  other  Alcohols. 

(1378)  Tritylia,  or  Propylamine  [Q^lirji'S.^  is  isomeric  with 
trimethylia ;  it  is  one  of  the  bases  obtained  by  Anderson  during 


*  Hofmann  finds  that  the  mixed  ethyl  bases  may  be  completely  and  readily 
separated  when  in  their  anhydrous  form,  by  treatinf^  them  with  oxalic  ether. 
Etbylia  is  thus  converted  into  a  beautiful  sparingly  soluble  crystallizable  com- 
pound, diethj/hxamidet  with  liberation  of  alcohol ;  diethylia  fnmishes  ethylox- 
amic  ether,  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at  a  hieh  temperature,  alcohol  being  here 
also  liberated  from  the  oxalic  ether;  and  triethylia  remains  unaltered : — 

Oxalic  ether.  Xthyli*.  Diethyloxunide.  Aloobol. 


s«:i:!».+»«!»)=<§|:}''.+'(^s-i«)' 

Oxalic  ether.  Diethylia.  Diethyloxamio  ether.         Alcohol 

On  distilling  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  oxalic  ether  on  the  mixed  anhydrous 
bases,  triethylia  passes  over  pure.  The  crystals  of  diethyloxamide  are  purified 
by  crystallization  from  boiling  water,  and  when  decomposed  by  potash  yield  pure 
ethylia.  The  oily  diethyloxamic  ether  when  cooled  to  32^  deposits  a  few  crystals 
of  diethyloxamide ;  if  decanted  from  these  and  distilled,  and  the  portions  col- 
lected which  come  over  at  500°  (260®  C),  the  product  is  pure  diethvloxamic 
ether;  and  this  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash  funiishes  pure  aiethylia. 
Carey  Lea  taken  advantage  of  the  difference  in  the  solubility  of  the  carbazotatea 
of  the  different  ethyl  bases  to  effect  their  separation. 

3  KM 
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tbe  destructiye  distillation  of  bones;  and  the  same  ebemistbas 
likewise  procured  from  DippeFs  oil  another  base^  which  he  termed 
petinine,  but  which  corresponds  to  ietrylia  or  btUyria  (O^H^HgN), 
the  alkali  of  tetrylic  alcohol ;  it  also  occurs  mixed  with  amjlia  in 
the  distillate  when  wool  or  flannel  is  distilled  with  caustic  potash. 
These  bases  are  liquid  and  volatile. 

A  series  of  bases  corresponding  to  those  from  methyUc  an'd 
ethylic  alcohols  has  also  been  obtained  from  fousel  oil.  Their 
basic  powers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  ethyl  and  methyl  series^ 
and  they  present  no  particular  points  of  interest.  Amylia  (^gH^^ 
H,N)  is  a  very  lights  colouiiess^  inflammable  liquid^  which  boik 
at  ao3°  (95^  C),  and  is  of  sp.  gr.  0-750.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
in  all  proportions.  Horn  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash  was 
found  by  Limpricht  to  yield  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  this  base.  Its 
salts  crystallize  readily. 

(1379)  The  alcohol  from  castor  oil  (octyUc  alcohol)  also  yields 
9  well-marked  base,  octylia  or  caprylia  (OgH^^^HgN) ;  and  even  the 
alcohol  of  palmitic  acid,  ethal,  has  been  made  to  yield  a  com- 
pound ammonia  in  which  all  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have 
given  place  to  the  hydrocarbon  cetyl,  thus  forming  tricetylia 
{Qifi^^i  which  crystallizes  in  white  fusible  needles,  freely  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  Its  salts  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  they 
crystallize  readily  from  boiling  alcohol  and  from  ether. 

3.  Alcohol  Bases  obtained  from  phosphuretted,  arseniuretted,  and 
antimoniureited  hydrogen. 

(1380)  The  first  column  of  the  table  of  bases  given  (p.  524) 
includes  three  substances  which  do  not  possess  basic  properties, 
but  which  present  the  closest  analogy  in  composition  with 
ammonia ;  viz.,  phosphuretted,  arseniuretted,  and  antimoniuretted 
hydrogen.  Each  of  them  contains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
one  atom  of  its  characteristic  component ;  and  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  analogues,  or  representatives  of  ammonia,  in  which  the 
nitrogen  has  been  displaced  respectively  by  phosphorus,  arsenicum, 
and  antimony.  Widely  as  these  three  elements  difier  from 
nitrogen  in  their  separate  form,  they  yet  exhibit  a  considerable 
analogy  with  it  in  their  mode  of  entering  into  combination ;  all 
three  of  them  forming  n^t  only  corresponding  compounds  with 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but,  like  nitrogen,  all  of  them  yielding 
with  oxygen,  anhydrides  which  contain  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  and 
which  when  united  with  the  elements  of  water  frurnish  powerful 
acids  (442). 
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Neither  arseniuretted  nor  antimouiiuretted  hydrogen  exhibits 
any  basic  properties,  and  the  only  indication  of  basic  power  in  the 
case  of  phosphnretted  hydrogen  consists  in  the  formation  of 
volatile  crystalline  bodies  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids 
(454) ;  yet  it  has  been  shown  by  P.  Thenard,  that  if  the  hydrogen 
of  phosphnretted  hydrogen  be  displaced  by  methyl  or  by  ethyl, 
powerful  bases  may  be  procured,  formed  upon  the  type  of  am- 
monia, but  containing  phosphorus  instead  of  nitrogen,  and  ethyl 
or  methyl  in  the  place  of  hydrogen.  Hofmann  and  Cahours  have 
investigated  these  compounds  more  minutely  {Phil.  Trans.  1857), 
and  have  described  a  method  by  which  they  may  be  obtained  with 
certainty.  The  process  introduced  by  the  chemists  last  named, 
for  the  preparation  of  these  phosphorised  bases  consists  in  mixing 
phosphorous  chloride  (PCI3)  with  zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl,  &c., 
when  zincic  chloride  is  formed,  whilst  the  new  base  is  produced. 
Many  of  these  bases  have  a  most  offensive  odour,  and  the  vapour 
of  several  of  them  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  or  with 
oxygen,  takes  fire,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  slightly  raised. 
But  not  only  may  phosphorised  bases  (6113)3?;  (63115)3?; 
(6511^^)3?,  &c.,  analogous  to  ammonia,  be  formed,  but  by  treating 
these  new  bases  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  of  methyl,  or  of  amyl,  iodides 
of  ammonium  bases  analogous  to  that  of  tetrethylium  may  be 
obtained ;  and  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  upon  these  iodides, 
hydrates  of  the  new  ammonium  bases  may  be  procured. 

(1381)  Pho8photriethylia,orTriethylpho9phine [[Q^^'^^  118]; 
Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  o-8ia;  Boiling  pL  a6i°  (127®  C). — This  inte- 
resting compound  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid  of  high  re- 
fracting power,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  has  a  benumbing  odour,  which,  when  largely 
diluted,  greatly  resembles  that  of  hyacinths.  The  reaction  by 
which  it  is  formed  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : — 

Ziooethyl.  PhosphotrfethyKs. 

1  PCI,  +  3'[(W?°]  =  3  ZtiCl,  +  rfcW?]- 

In  order  to  prepare  phosphotriethylia,  the  arrangement  of  ap- 
paratus represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (Kg.  388)  was  adopted : — 

a  is  a  gas-bottle  for  generating  carbonic  anhydride ;  b  a  wash- 
bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid ;  c  a  reservoir  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride; d  a  bent  tube  containiag  phosphorous  trichloride;  e  a 
receiver ;  /  a  retort  containing  a  solution  of  zinc-ethyl  in  ether ; 
g  a  reservoir  for  the  phosphorous  chloride,  the  supply  being 
regulated  by  a  glass  stop-cock.  The  whole  apparatus  is  first  filled 
with  dry  gaseous  carbonic  anhydride.     The  tube  in  c,  which  at 
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first  was  closed  with  a  cap  of  caoutcliouc,  is  opened,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  of  zinc-ethyl  is  distilled  into  the  retort,  after 
which  the  globe  with  the  phosphorous  chloride  is  fixed  in  its 
place ;  the  trichloride  is  allowed  to  enter  drop  by  drop,  whilst  the 

Pig.  388. 


retort  is  cooled  by  immersion  in  ice-cold  water.  The  action  is 
very  violent.  As  soon  as  heat  is  no  longer  evolved  by  addition 
of  the  phosphorous  chloride  the  decomposition  is  completed. 

In  the  retort  and  the  receiver  are  two  layers  of  liquid :  one  a 
pale,  heavy,  straw-coloured  viscid  liquid,  the  compound  of  phospho- 
triethylia  and  zincic  chloride;  the  other  a  colourless  mobile 
fluid,  which  is  a  solution  of  phosphorous  chloride  in  ether,  and 
which  may  be  poured  off  and  used  in  a  subsequent  similar  opera- 
tion. In  order  to  separate  the  phosphorus  base,  the  compound 
is  decomposed  by  means  of  caustic  potash.  For  this  purpose  the 
mass  in  the  retort  is  first  diluted  with  water,  then  the  retort  is 
fiUed  with  hydrogen,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  allowed 
to  flow  slowly  into  it.  On  subsequently  distilling,  in  a  very 
slow  stream  of  hydrogen,  phosphotriethylia  passes  over  with  the 
aqueous  vapour,  and  forms  a  layer  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the 
condensed  water  in  the  receiver. 

Phosphotriethylia,  by  slow  oxidation,  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline,  volatile,  very  deliquescent  mass,  of  a  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  [(62^6)8-^^^^  (Fusing  pt.  iii°'2 
(44°  C.) ;  Boiling  pt.  464®  (240°  C.) ;  Sp.  gr,  of  vapour  4*60]  : 
it  corresponds  to  the  oxide  of  stibiotriethyl  (1199). 

Corresponding  compounds,  which  contain  sulphur  (62H5)3P,S, 
and  selenium,  may  also  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphur 
or  of  selenium  upon  the  phosphorus  base.  The  mlphide  of 
phosphotriethylia  is  a  volatile  substance  which  fiises  at  201°  (95° 
C).     It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
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remarkably  beautiful  needles.  It  is  also  freely  dissolved  by  hot 
alcobo)^  as  well  as  by  ether  and  carbonic  disulphide.  Chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  likewise  enter  into  direct  combination  with 
phosphotriethylia  j  2  atoms  of  each  of  these  elements  combining 
with  one  atom  of  the  base.  Direct  combination  also  occurs 
between  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acid,  with 
phosphotriethylia;  the  hydrochlorate  having  the  composition  re- 
presented by  the  formula  [(62H5)3P,HC1].  Other  monacid  salts, 
such  as  the  nitrate  [(6jH5)3P,HN03],  may  be  formed.  These 
compounds  may  be  erystallized,  though  with  difficulty. 

On  treating  phosphotriethylia  with  ethyl  iodide,  a  very  power- 
ful and  almost  explosive  reaction  occurs,  and  the  mixture,  on  cool- 
ing, yields  a  crystalline  mass  of  phosphotetretkylium  (tetrethyl- 
phosphonium)  iodide,  which,  when  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver, 
yields  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the 
base  [(6jH.)'^PHO]  ;  it  has  a  bitter  phosphoric  taste,  and  yields 
crystallizable  deliqaescent  salts.  When  this  hydrated  base  is 
heated,  it  gives  off  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  fiimishes  crystals  of  the  oxide  of  phospho- 
triethylia (e2H6)3P,0. 

Both  arsenic  and  antimony  form  with  ethyl  and  methyl,  and 
the  other  alcohol  radicles,  compounds  which  combine  with  oxygen, 
and  possess  basic  properties  as  powerfdl  as  those  of  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides  (119 1 — 1 200) . 

4.  Polyatomic  Bases. 

(1382)  Becent  researches,  especially  those  of  Hofmann,  have 
shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  monatomic  bases,  or  bases  formed 
upon  the  type  of  a  single  atom  of  ammonia,  others  may  be 
obtained,  which  are  produced  by  substitution  from  two,  from  three, 
or  even  from  a  still  larger  number  of  atoms  of  ammonia.  So 
that  we  have  diatomic  and  triatomic  bases,  or  diammonias  and 
triammonias  formed  from  the  diatomic  and  triatomic  alcohols, 
just  as  the  monammonias  are  from  the  monatomic  alcohols. 

When,  for  instance,  ethylene  dibromide  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  a  complex  reaction  occurs ;  but  among  the  products 
two  substances  are  always  present  as  hydrobromates ;  viz., 
ethylene-diamine,  or  ethylenia,  and  diethylene-diamine,  or  diethy^ 
lenia,^     Each  of  these  bases   is  formed  from   two    atoms    of 


*  In  studying  theie  diamines  or  oomponnds  on  the  type  of  diammoniam,  Hof- 
mann found  it  far  more  adrantageoiu  to  une  phosphotriethylia  than  ammonia  as 
the  compound  firom  which  they  were  formed.    The  number  of  compounda  ob* 
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ammonia^  and  requires  two  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid  for  its 
saturation.  This  formation  may  be  illustrated  hj  tbe  subjoined 
equations  :* — 

Itliylttn^  dflnromide.  Ethylanift  hydrobromate. 

a  H,N  +  (e,HJ"Bri  =  [(e,HJ"H^NJ"  aHBr; 

Ethyleno  dibromidA.  Dietbylenia  hydrobromate. 


4H3N  +  a[(e,HJ''BrJ  ==  [(e,HJ'',Hjj,NJ-  aHBr  +  aH.NBr. 

(1383)  Diethylenia  is  a  base  wbicb  was  discovered  about  the 
same  time  by  Cloez  and  by  Natahson,  and  was  named  aceiylia ; 
but  its  true  nature  was  first  explained  by  Hofmann. 

Hydrated  Diethylenium  Oxide  [(ej,HJ"j,H^Nje,H,e].— When 
Dutch  liquid  (OgH^Cl,)  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature 
of  302^  (150^  C.)  in  a  sealed  tube^  with  about  5  times  its  bulk 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is  completely  decom- 
posed; a  yellow  liquid  is  formed,  and  crystals  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  are  deposited  in  abundance  :  if  these  be  separated  by 
filtration  through  muslin,  and  the  mother  liquor  be  treated  with 
oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  a  decidedly  alkaline  solution,  which  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  new  base  thus  obtained  is  not 
volatile,  its  salts  have  a  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  do  not  crystallize. 
If  its  chloride  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  it 
yields  a  wax-Uke  mass,  which  has  the  composition  of  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  diethylenium  [(OgHJ^jH^NjCl^jPtClJ. 


tainable  from  phosphotriethylia  by  substitution  is  much  smaller  than  that  obtain- 
able from  ammonia,  inasmuch  as  the  three  displaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen  which 
ammonia  contains  ha^e  been  already  displaced  in  the  phosphorus  base. 

When  ammonia  is  acted  npou  by  means  of  ethylene  dibromide,  compounds 
may  be  obtained  in  which  the  hydrogen  may  be  suocessiTely  dispUced  oy  the 
diatomic  radicle  (63H4)'',  end  by  the  monatomic  radicles  (6,H^',  (O^H^Br)', 
(GjHtOy.  These  different  compounds  are  liable  to  be  obtained  mixed  in  every 
proportion  {Phil.  Tram,  i860),  so  that  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation  are 
sufficient  to  discourage  even  the  most  practised  skill,  and  often  to  baffle  all  the 
resources  of  analysis. 

*  Hofmann  has  shown  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  am- 
monia which  may  be  thus  welded  into  one,  and  he  has  indeed  succeeded  in  group* 
ing  together  as  many  as  eight  atoms  of  ammonia  into  one  atom  of  a  compound 
base.  The  mode  in  which  he  has  effected  this  will  be  readily  understood  from, 
the  symbols  which  follow :— 


I  H      (6,  HJ"    (6.  HJ*  H     I 

In  the  formuU  just  ffiven  six  atoms  of  ammonia  are  represented,  placed  aide 
by  side,  all  linked  together  into  one  molecule  by  the  five  atoms  of  the  dyad  radicle 
ethylene. 
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Diethyleniom  chloride^  if  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  mixed  with  nitrite  of  silyer^  furnishes  aldehyd  in 
abundance : — 

Dieihytadnm  obloridA.  Aldehjd. 


(G,Hj'',H^N,ci3+aAgNe,=ae,H^eH-aN,+aH,e+jiAga 

This  reaction  corresponds  to  that  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline^  by 
which  carbolic  acid  (SgHigO)  is  reproduced^  whilst  nitrogen  and 
water  are  liberated. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  hydrated  diethylenium  oxide  is 
isomeric  with  aldehyd-ammonia^  although  so  different  from  it  in 
properties : — 

Hydrated  dieth  jleniom  oxide.  Aldehyd-unmoiiiei. 

Diethylenia,  or  Dieihylene  diamine  (G^H  J^'^HgNg ;  Sp.  gr,  of 
liquid  o'gy^;  of  vapour  1*5^2;  MeL  wt.  43;  Boiling  pi.  ^^%^ . 
(170°  C;  Hofmann). — If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrated 
diethylenium  oxide  be  distilled  to  dryness  in  a  retort^  and  the 
temperature  be  then  raised  to  about  300^^  water  again  begins  to 
escape^  and  at  a  temperature  of  428®  (220°  C.)  yellowish  oily 
drops  of  diethylenia  pass  over.  This  body  has  a  peculiar  per- 
sistent odour^  which  is  ammoniacal^  and  at  the  same  time  recalls 
that  of  aldehyd.  It  does  not  become  solid  at  —13®  (— ^5^C.). 
It  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  bluish- white  flame.  It  i» 
insoluble  in  ether^  but  freely  soluble  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Sodium  exerts  no  action  upon  diethylenia  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Dry  reddened  litmus-paper  does  not  become  blue 
even  when  immersed  in  it ;  but  if  the  base  be  treated  with  acidsy 
it  forms  salts  which  are  identical  with  those  of  diethylenium  oxide. 
If  caustic  potash  be  added  to  a  solution  of  these  salts^  the  liquid 
does  not  emit  the  odour  of  diethylenia^  but  exhibits  the  properties 
of  a  solution  of  hydrated  diethylenium  oxide.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  diethylenflt  produces  in  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  zinc> 
a  white  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  exce8»  of  the  base.  With 
salts  of  copper  it  gives  a  pale  yellow  precipitate^  which  is  partially 
soluble  if  diethylenia  be  added  in  excess,  forming  a  bright  blue 
liquid.  It  occasions  a  white  precipitate  in  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  silver,  but  the  precipitate  is  readily  dissolyed  by  an  excess  of 
the  base ;  and  if  the  solution  be  gently  warmed,  a  mirror-like 
coating  of  reduced  silver  is  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  diethylenium  oxide  should  be  so  per- 
manent a  body  as  to  require  a  temperature  of  ^otP  (150®  C.)  for 
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its  decomposition,  although  the  corresponding  compound  of 
ammonium  undergoes  decomposition  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Diethylenia  corresponds  exactly  with 
two  atoms  of  ammonia,  and  like  it  does  not  form  salts  until 
it  has  assimilated  the  elements  of  water.    . 

(1384)  Ethylenia,  or  Ethylene  diamine  (O^HJ^'H^Nj ;  Boiling 
pl-253'4  (123°  C);  Sp.  ffr,  of  vapour  a*oo;  ReL  wt,  30). — Cloez 
believed  that  formyl  (€H)  entered  into  the  composition  of  a  base 
termed  /orwy/ta,  homologous  with  acetylia;  but  Hofmann  has 
proved  that  this  base  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  more  than 
that  required  by  such  a  formula,  and  that  it  is  really  as  given  above. 

If  diethylenia  be  treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  dieihyUdiethylema 
is  obtained,  a  base  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
(6,H0",(e,H,)',N,.  Diphenyl-diethylenia  (e,HJ",(e,H5)',N,  is 
procured  by  treating  Dutch  liquid  with  aniline  instead  of  with 
ammonia : — 

Batch  AniHnA  Aniline  DipheByl-dietbylenia 

liquid.  Anuino.  hydroohlorate.  hydrochlorste. 


2  e,H,Clj  +  4  e^HyN  =  2  (e,H7N,HCl)  -f  (e,H4).''(€,Hi)'^^  2  HCl. 

Corresponding  bodies  may  be  obtained  by  treating  Dutch 
liquid,  or  ethylene  dibromide,  with  methylia,  ethylia,  and  other 
analogous  bases. 

Diethylenia  also  produces  compoimds  corresponding  to  the 
amides.  For  instance,  when  butyric  ether  is  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  diethylenia,  crystals  of  butyric  diethylenamide 

/i:i*Tj\//   [No  are  formed. 

{^3^5)  Other  bases  containing  oxygen  were  obtained  by 
Wurtz  by  acting  upon  ammonia  with  successive  quantities  of 
ethylene  oxide  {1215) ;  and  these,  though  obtained  firom  a  diatomic 
alcohol,  correspond  to  a  single  atom  of  ammonia : — 

(e3H^eH)H3N;  (e2H^eH)3HN;  and  (e^H^eH),^ 

If  the  third  of  these  bases  be  further  acted  upon  by  ethylene  oxide^ 
a  fresh  set  of  bases  may  be  obtained,  corresponding  to  the  con- 
densed glycols,  or  polyethylene  alcohols,  such  as — 

(e,H,eH)',[(e,H,e),H]'N ;  (e,H,eH)'[(e,H,0),H]',N, 

and  so  on. 

At  present  Uttle  is  known  of  these  bases,  but  the  existence  of 
oxidized  radicles  within  them  has  some  interest,  in  relation  to 
the  as  yet  unknown  constitution  of  many  natural  vegetable  bases 
which  contain  oxygen. 
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5.  Bases  produced  by  the  action  of  Ammonia  on  certain  Aldehyds 
among  the  Essential  Oils. 

(1386)  During  tbe  process  of  obtaining  formic  acid  by  distil- 
ling bran  or  oatmeal  with  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid^  a  small  quantity  of  an  essential  oil  distils  over^  which 
may  be  purified  by  redistillation.*  To  this  body  the  name  of /wr- 
furol  (firom  furfuri  oleum,  oil  of  bran)  [OgH^Oj ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
i'i6S ;  of  vapour  3-34;  Rel.  wt.  48 ;  Boiling  pt.  3^3°  (i6jz°  C.)] 
has  been  given.  When  pure  it  is  colourless,  but  it  quickly 
becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  dissolved  by 
cold  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  beautiful  purple  liquid,  from  which 
on  dilution  with  water  the  oil  is  separated  unchanged. 

Schwanert  {Liebig^s  Annal.  cxvi.  (z6o)  has  verified  the  con* 
jecture  of  Oerhardt,  that  furfurol  is  the  aldehyd  of  pyromucic 
acid.  Like  the  aldehyds  it  combines  with  the  hydrosodic  sul* 
phite.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  furfurol  is  boiled  with  freshly 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  deposited,  and  the 
hot  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  small  crystals  of  pyromucate  of 
silver : — 

FnrftaroL  Pyromnoato  silver. 

ie^H.O,  +  3  Ag,e  =  a  AgOgHjOj  +  a  Ag,  +  H,e. 

In  this  way  an  atom  of  furfurol,  by  combining  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  becomes  converted  into  pyromucic  acid. 

H  furfurol  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  the  cold, 
it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  solid,  yellowish-white,  insoluble 
mass,  3  molecules  of  fiirfiirol  reacting  upon  2  of  ammonia,  while 
3  atoms  of  water  are  separated ;  3  OjH^Og  +  2  HgN = O^gHj ^NgOg + 
3  HgO.  This  new  compound  belongs  to  the  class  of  hydramidps 
(1343) ;  it  has  been  termed  furfuramide.  Adds  immediately 
decompose  it ;  a  salt  of  ammonium  is  formed,  and  the  oil  is  set 
at  liberty.  When  boiled  with  potash,  however,  no  ammonia  is 
evolved ;  the  substance  is  completely  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  long  silky  needles  of  a  powerfully  alkaline 
base  which  is  isomeric  with  furfuramide  (Fownes). 


*  Farfarol  is  best  obtained  by  dizestiDg  the  bran  in  a  oold  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  potash  to  dissolve  out  the  gluten  and  starch,  washing  well,  and  drying 
at  a  gentle  heat,  then  mixing  it  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
must  be  first  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  pasty  mass  thus  obtained 
is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam :  the  furfurol  comes  over  dissolved  in  the  water, 
from  which  it  may  be  recovered  by  distillation,  collecting  the  first  half  only,  and 
again  submitting  that  to  a  like  process  of  partial  distillation* 
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Furfwria,  or  Furfurvm  (Oi5Hj2NgOj=Jz68),  as  this  base  has 
been  named^  is  inodorous  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  freely.  It  melts  below  aia^  to  an  oily- 
looking  liquid.  It  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids^  and  completely 
neutralizes  them ;  on  adding  ammonia  to  these  solutions^  the 
alkaloid  is  precipitated  unchanged.  Its  salts  have  a  bitter  taste ; 
they  are  said  to  have  been  used  medicinally,  with  success,  as 
substitutes  for  those  of  quinia  (Gregory). 

(1387)  Benzoline,  or  Amarine  (OjiHigN,). — ^When  a  solution  of 
ammonia  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days  in  contact  with  pure 
benzoyl  hydride  (essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds),  a  reaction 
occurs  analogous  to  the  foregoing  one  with  furfiirol :  the  mixture 
gradually  becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  hydro- 
benzamide ;  this  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
water.  If  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  resin,  and  becomes  changed  into  benzoline,  which  is  a 
base  isomeric  with  hydrobenzamide.  The  same  change  occurs  if 
hydrobenzamide  be  simply  heated  for  some  time  to  a  temperature 
between  248^  and  266^  (120°  and  130°  C).  If  the  mass  which 
is  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  be  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the 
base  in  brilliant  transparent  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  fusible 
below  2X2^.  Benzoline  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is 
readily  dissolved  by  both  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  acetate,  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  have  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  When  benzoline  is  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation,  a  new  crystalline  body,  pyrobenzoline  or  Iqphine 
(Og^Hj^N^  ?  is  formed,  amongst  other  products. 

B.  Natural  Bases. 
I.  Volatile  Oily  Bases  destitute  of  Oxygen. 

The  natural  volatile  bases  may  generally  be  extracted  from 
the  plant  by  digesting  it  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  adding  to  the  decoction  an  excess  of  potash,  and  afterwards 
agitating  with  ether.  The  ether  dissolves  and  separates  the  oily 
base,  and  on  agitating  this  ethereal  solution  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  of  the  organic  base  is  obtained ;  by  a  second  treatment  of 
the  solution  with  potash  and  ether,  the  base  is  obtained  nearly 
pure. 

(1388)  CoNiA,  or  Conylia  [6gH^jN=i25;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
0*89;  Boiling  pt.  340°  (171^  C)  Blyth],  is  the  active  principle 
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of  the  hemlock  {Conium  maadatum) ;  it  pervades  the  whole  plant, 
but  is  most  easily  procured  from  the  seeds.  As  it  is  yolatile,  it 
is  obtained  by  distilling  hemlock  seeds  with  water  which  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  potash  in  solution ;  conylia  then  passes  over 
with  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil.  When  purified  by 
redistillation,  conylia  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  volatile,  oily 
liquid.  It  has  a  powerful,  penetrating,  most  unpleasant  and 
oppressive  odour,  like  that  of  the  firesh  hemlock.  A  drop  of  it, 
>  when  placed  upon  paper,  produces  a  temporary  greasy  stain.  It 
is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  water,  but  is  much  less  so  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water;  ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  freely.  Its 
vapour  is  inflammable. 

According  to  Kekul^  and  Planta  there  are  two  homologous 
varieties  of  conylia  contained  in  the  plant;  viz.,  conylia  (OgH^gN), 
and  methykonylia  (O^H^^N) ;  when  either  of  these  bases  was 
acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl  or  of  methyl,  new  substitution  bases 
were  obtained,  famishing  the  following  series  of  compounds : — 

Conylia     .     .     .  Og  H^^N  =  H,  (egHJ^'N 

MethylconyUa      .  O,  H^^N  =  6  U^^^^U^^''  N 

Ethylconylia  .     .  eioH^N  =  €2H5,(egHJ''N 

Hydrated     ethyl-] 

methyl-conyUum  e^H^NHO  =  e,H^eH3,(e8HJ''NHe. 

oxide  ) 

These  experiments  show  that  conylia  must  be  regarded  as 
an  imide  base  from  which  ammonium  bases  may  be  procured. 

When  normal  conylia  (OgH^gN)  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  rapidly ;  first  becoming  brown,  and  ultimately  nearly 
solid.  Conylia  has  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction ;  it  neutralizes 
the  acids  perfectly,  and  precipitates  many  of  the  metallic  oxides 
from  their  salts ;  in  all  its  forms  it  is  a  most  dangerous  poison. 
Its  salts  crystallize  with  difiSculty ;  if  their  solutions  are  evaporated 
in  the  air,  they  are  decomposed,  becoming  red  or  violet  in  colour, 
and  ultimately  assuming  a  dark  green  or  a  blue  tint.  Strong 
sulphuric  add  causes  its  compounds  to  become,  first  of  a  purple- 
red  colour,  and  then  of  an  olive  green.  With  nitric  acid  it  gives 
a  blood-red  colour,  fading  into  orange ;  butyric  acid  is  one  of  the 
products  of  this  reaction.  Conylia  unites  with  cyanic  ether,  and 
immediately  forms  a  compound  urea : — 

Cyanio  ether.  ConylU.  Ethjl-eonyl-vrea,  IQ  ^    V' 


6,Hj,eNe  +  e^Hi^N  =  euH«oN,e,  or  ^^^^ 


V^r 
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Wertheim  finds  that  hemlock  contains^  in  addition  to  conylia^ 
a  small  quantity  of  another  base,  conhydrine  (OgHj^NO ;  Liebig^s 
AnnaL  c.  328),  which  contains  the  elements  of  i  atom  more  water 
than  conylia,  and  which,  by  distillation  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride, may  be  converted  into  conylia ;  the  latter  may  be  obtained 
from  the  phosphoric  acid  by  treatment  with  potash.  Conhydrine 
is  much  less  poisonous  than  conylia.  It  may  be  sublimed  in 
beautiful  colourless  needles,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  it  is  strongly  alkaline. 

(1389)  Spaetbia  (©igHjgNg) ;  BoUin^  pt.  550°  (jz88°  C.).— 
In  the  Spartium  scoparium,  or  common  broom,  Stenhouse  dis- 
covered an  oily  base,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sparteine. 
It  possesses  narcotic  properties,  is  considerably  heavier  than 
water,  and  has  a  faint  odour  recalling  that  of  aniline;  when 
pure  it  is  colourless,  but  it  gradually  becomes  brown  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  With  platinic  chloride,  and  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
it  forms  double  chlorides,  which  crystallize  readily :  but  its 
other  salts  are  obtained  in  crystals  with  difficulty.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  appears  to  undergo  partial  decomposition,  if  boiled  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  it  emits  an  odour  like  that  of 
mice.  Both  the  base  and  its  salts  have  an  extremely  bitter 
taste.  Sparteia  contains  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  2  atoms 
of  conylia.  The  broom  plant  also  furnishes  a  neutral,  yellow, 
crystallizable  principle,  termed  scoparin  (O^qH^^Oj),  to  which  its 
diuretic  properties  appear  to  be  owing. 

(1390)  NicoTYLiA,  or  Nicotine  [(O^^Hj^Ng) ;  8p.  gr.  of  liquid 
I'oay  at  66°;  of  vapour  5*607;  Rel.  wt.  81;  Boiling  pt.  480° 
(249°  C.)]. — This  is  another  remarkable  volatile  base,  which  is 
destitute  of  oxygen.  Prom  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  it  as  a  diatomic  base,  the  quantity  O^qH^^No, 
being  equivalent  to  2  volumes.  It  must  therefore  be  formed 
upon  the  type  of  2  atoms  of  ammonia,  and  it  saturates  2  atoms 
of  a  monobasic  acid.  Nicotylia  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
tobacco  plant  {Nicotiana  tabacum),  in  which  it  occurs  in  com- 
bination with  malic  and  citric  acids.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  leaves.  Nicotylia  is  a  limpid,  colourless, 
oily  liquid,  with  an  extremely  irritating  and  powerftd  odour  of 
tobacco.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame. 
It  may  be  distilled  readily  along  with  the  vapours  of  water,  or  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  though  its  boiling  point  is  as  high 
as  480°.  If  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming 
brown,  and  ultimately  solid.  Nicotylia  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  the  fixed  oils ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
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alcohol  and  in  ether.  Ether^  if  agitated  with  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion^ extracts  the  whole  of  the  alkali ;  and  the  ethereal  solution 
rises  to  the  surface  when  the  two  liquids  are  left  at  rest.  Nico- 
tjlia  is  extremely  poisonous^  a  single  drop  of  it  being  sufficient  to 
kill  a  large  dog.  It  exerts  left-handed  rotation  on  a  polarized 
ray.  Its  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate^  as  well  as  in  one  of  acetate  of  lead^  and  of  both 
the  chlorides  of  tin.  The  white  precipitate  which  it  occasions 
in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  zinc  is  soluble  in  excess  of  nicotylia. 
Salts  of  copper^  with  an  excess  of  nicotylia  yield  a  blue  so- 
lution^ like  that  which  they  furnish  when  supersaturated  with 
ammonia. 

Chlorine  acts  powerfully  upon  nicotylia,  producing  with  it  a 
blood-red  liquid.  Iodine  forms  with  the  alkali  a  crystallized 
combination  [^loHj^NjIJ  which  has  a  ruby-red  colour :  potash 
decomposes  this  compound,  liberating  pure  nicotylia.  The  salts 
of  nicotylia  crystallize  with  difficulty  :  they  are  neutral,  and  are 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  with 
the  exception  of  the  acetate.  The  proportion  of  this  alkali  varies 
greatly  in  different  samples  of  tobacco.  French  tobacco  contains 
7  or  8  per  cent. ;  Virginia,  6  or  7  per  cent. ;  and  Maryland  and 
Havannah,  not  more  than  2  per  cent.,  which  is  the  proportion 
in  ordinary  snuff. 

Nicotylia  appears  to  belong  to  the  class  of  nitrile  bases ;  the 
hydrocarbon  nicotyl  (OgH^)'''  which  it  contains,  being  equivalent 
in  function  to  the  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  This  base 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  ethyl  iodide,  and  with  methyl 
iodide;  forming  compounds  which  correspond  to  tetrethylium 
iodide;  and  when  these  compounds  are  treated  with  recently 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  they  yield  a  powerfiilly  alkaline,  in- 
odorous, very  bitter  substance,  which  rapidly  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air ;  for  example : — 

Ethylniootylinm  iodide.  Hjdrated  ethylniootyliuin  oxide. 

e;oH„(e,H.),N;i,  +  2  AgHe  =  €,oH„(e,H,),NAH,e  +  2  Agl. 

(Kekulfe  and  Planta,  Liebig^s  AnnaL  Ixxxvii.  1.) 

The  best  process  for  preparing  nicotylia  is  that  employed  by 
Schloesing.  He  evaporates  the  aqueous  infusion  of  tobacco  leaves 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  adds  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  o'837.  The  liquid  is  thus  separated  into  two  layers ; 
the  upper  one,  which  contains  the  salts  of  nicotylia,  is  decanted, 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  and 
briskly  agitated  with  ether.     The  ether  dissolves  the  liberated 
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nicotylia  and  some  fatty  matters,  and  rises  with  them  to  the 
surface  when  the  mixture  is  left  at  rest.  In  order  to  purify  the 
alkali,  powdered  oxalic  acid  is  added  by  degrees  to  the  decanted 
ethereal  solution.  The  oxalate  of  nicotylia,  being  insoluble  in 
ether,  forms  a  dense  syrupy  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  washed  two  or  three  times  with  pure  ether ;  and  the  nicotylia 
is  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  solution  of 
potash  and  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  decanted  into  a  retort, 
provided  with  the  means  of  transmitting  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
through  it ;  the  ether  is  then  driven  off,  and  the  residue  exposed 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  284°,  in  order  to  expel 
the  last  traces  of  ammonia  and  ether;  after  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  to  356°  (180°  C),  when  the  nicotylia  distils  over 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

(1391)  Preparation  of  Snuff. — A  fiiU  account  of  this  opera- 
tion, as  performed  at  the  Imperial  tobacco  works  in  Paris,  is 
given  by  Pelouze  and  Premy  (Traiii  de  Chimie,  and  ed.,  iv.  437). 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  steps  of  the  manu&cture  : — 
The  stronger  kinds  of  tobacco  are  those  which  are  preferred  for 
the  preparation  of  snuff.  The  leaves  are  spread  out  in  thin 
layers  upon  a  stone  pavement,  and  moistened  with  about  a  jGlfbh 
of  their  weight  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  water  (sp. 
gr.  1*089).  The  moistened  leaves  are  next  cut  into  blocks,  and 
are  then  piled  up  in  laj^e  rectangular  heaps,  in  quantities  of  40 
or  50  tons.  These  masses  gradually  enter  into  fermentation, 
and  the  temperature  rises  sometimes  as  high  as  170°,  but  usually 
it  does  not  exceed  140*^  (60*^  C).  If  the  temperature  be  allowed 
to  rise  too  high,  some  parts  of  the  mass  become  black,  as  though 
they  had  been  charred.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  most 
favourable  for  the  commencement  of  this  operation,  which  re- 
quires careful  watching  to  prevent  the  development  of  heat  from 
becoming  excessive.  In  about  five  or  six  months  the  tempera- 
ture becomes  stationary,  or  begins  to  decline ;  the  heaps  are  then 
opened  out,  and  the  fermented  mass  is  submitted  to  grinding. 
The  pale  brown  and  comparatively  dry  powder  thus  obtained  is 
next  mixed  with  about  four-tenths  of  its  weight  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  ensure  a 
uniform  moistening  of  the  mass ;  after  which  it  is  packed  in  lai^ 
oaken  chests,  capable  of  containing  from  25  to  50  tons  of  the 
material.  Here  the  snuff  remains  for  nine  or  ten  months,  and 
undergoes  a  second  fermentation,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
temperature  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  rises  to  iao°  or  130®. 
During  this  process  the  snuff  acquires  its  well-known  dark  colour, 
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and  the  aroma  is  deyeloped.  The  mass  is^  however^  still  far 
from  uniform  in  quality  throughout ;  it  is  therefore  transferred 
to  a  second  chesty  in  which  operation  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  heap  are  thoroughly  mixed  together ;  after  the  lapse  of  two 
months^  it  is  a  second  time  turned  over^  and,  sometimes,  a  third 
transfer  is  deemed  requisite.  When  considered  ripe,  the  contents 
of  the  various  chests  are  mised  in  a  large  room  capable  of  contain- 
i^  350  tons  of  snuff.  Here  it  is  left  for  about  six  weeks,  to 
render  the  entire  mass  uniform  in  quality ;  and  finally  it  is  sifted 
into  barrels  for  the  market.  The  whole  process  of  manufacture 
thus  occupies  from  eighteen  to  twenty  months.  During  the 
fermentation,  about  two-thirds  of  the  nicotylia  is  destroyed.  A 
small  portion  of  this  base  appears  to  exist  in  snuff,  in  the  uncom- 
bined  form;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  portion  still  remaining  is 
left  in  the  form  of  acetate,  a  certain  amount  of  acetic  acid  having 
become  developed  during  the  fermentation.  A  portion  of  the 
decomposed  nicotylia  undergoes  conversion  into  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  which  is  partially  retained  by  the  snuff;  and  the 
gradual  volatilization  of  this  salt  appears  to  favour  the  conversion 
of  nicotylia  into  vapour,  and  thus  to  occasion  the  pungent  odour 
for  which  snuff  is  valued.  The  proportion  of  citric  and  malic 
acids  becomes  diminished  during  the  fermentation ;  so  that  ordi- 
nary snuff  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  certain  quantity  of  a 
peculiar  essential  oil  appears  also  to  be  developed  during  the 
operation ;  and  to  the  variable  proportion  of  this  oil,  much  of  the 
difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  several  varieties  of  snuff  is  owing. 
The  quantity  of  potassic  nitrate  which  fresh  tobacco  contains, 
passes  over,  unaltered,  into  the  snuff. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ing crops  which  can  be  grown  upon  any  soil,  since  it  carries  off 
an  enormous  amount  of  mineral  constituents  (the  proportion  of 
ash  amounting  to  not  less  than  2,1  per  cent,  of  the  dry  leaf). 
Among  these  constituents,  nitric  acid  is  found  in  quantity  often 
exceeding  2  per  cent,  of  the  dry  leaf ;  whilst  the  salts  of  potassium 
amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  saline  residue. 

It  is  probable  that  the  active  principle  of  henbane,  or  Hyoscy- 
amtts  niger,  is  a  volatile  base,  analogous  to  nicotylia ;  since  a 
portion  of  some  volatile  base  comes  over  when  the  plant  is  dis- 
tilled with  a  solution  of  potash.  Much  of  the  alkaloid,  however, 
is  decomposed '  in  this  operation :  its  composition  has  not  been 
determined. 
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2.  Bases  which  contain  Oxygen, 
(a)  Alkaloids  of  the  Cinchonas. 

(1392)  In  tlie  bark  of  the  different  varieties  of  Cinchona^ 
several  weU-characterized  aad  important  bases  occur.  They  are 
all  closely  related  to  each  other  in  composition,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  bark  in  combination  with  quinic  and  quinotannic 
acids.  The  most  abundant  of  these  bodies  are  cinchonid  and  quinia, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  by,  or  is  convertible  into,  two 
isomeric  bases,  termed  respectively,  cinchonidine  and  cinchonicine, 
quinidine  and  quinicine.  Besides  these,  a  base  termed  aridne,  or 
cinchovatine,  has  been  found  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  ovata.  Both 
cinchonia  and  quinia  form  two  classes  of  salts ;  one  class  of  which 
has  been  regarded,  until  quite  recently,  as  being  basic,  whilst  the 
other  was  supposed  to  be  normal :  the  common  medicinal  sul- 
phate of  quiuia,  for  example,  was  viewed  as  the  basic  sulphate. 
Strecker  has,  however,  shown  that  the  formula  of  the  base  must 
be  doubled,  in  which  case  this  salt  will  be  normal,  whilst  that 
formerly  regarded  as  normal  must  be  an  add  salt.  The  salts 
which  these  bases  form  with  the  smaller  proportion  of  acid  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  on  the 
addition  of  any  free  acid. 

Quinia  and  cinchonia,  as  well  as  cinchonidine,  appear  to 
belong  to  Hofmann's  class  of  nitrile  bases ;  since,  when  treated 
with  iodide  of  methyl,  or  of  ethyl,  they  yield  bases  of  the 
ammonium  type.  Hydrated  ethyloquinium  oxide  [(62oH24NA)> 
OgHgHO]  is  a  powerful  base,  which  attracts  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  :  the  methyloquinium  iodide  consists  of  (6jjoH2^Ng02)6H3l. 
The  iodide  of  the  corresponding  methylic  derivatives  of  the  meta- 
meric  cinchonia  and  cinchonidine  consists  of  (62oHg^N20)GH3l. 
Induced  by  these  and  other  circumstances,  Strecker  doubles  the 
old  formula  of  these  alkaloids,  representing  quinia  as  G2o^24^a^8* 

Cinchonia  and  quinia,  with  their  isomerides,  are  decomposed 
when  distilled  with  caustic  potash.  Several  volatile  bases  are 
formed,  amongst  which  quinoline  (137a)  is  the  most  abundant; 
and  potassic  formiate  is  left  in  the  retort. 

Cinchonia,  and  its  isomeric  congeners,  are  most  abundant  in 
the  pale  Peruvian  bark.  Cinchona  condaminea.  Quinia,  and  its 
isomeric  companions,  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  yellow  bark, 
or  C  calisaya ;  whilst  the  red  bark,  C  sticdrubra,  contains  both 
classes  of  alkaloids. 

Quinia,  from  its  febrifuge  and  antiperiodic  powers,  is  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  these  alkaloids  for  medicinal  purposes ; 
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though  it  appears  that  quinidine  possesses  similar  therapeutic 
virtues  to  a  nearly  equal  extent. 

(1393)  I.  CiNCHONiA  [62o^24NgO=3o8;  Fusing  pi.  329° 
(165°  C.)].  crystallizes  in  large  quadrilateral  prisms^  which  are 
anhydrous ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  quinia^  and  is  in- 
soluble in  ether.  Cinchonia  is  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the 
alkalies  and  idkaline  bicarbonates.  At  329^  it  fuses  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  becomes  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling ;  when  heated 
further  it  is  partially  volatilized;  but  a  portion  at  the  same 
time  undei^oes  decomposition.  It  may  be  sublimed  readily  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Its  salts  are  intensely  bitter ;  they 
are  precipitated  by  infusion  ef  galls,  as  well  as  by  solutions  of 
the  oxalates^  tartrates,  and  gallates.  Two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen 
in  cinchonia  admit  of  displacement  by  chlorine,  and  by  bromine : 
the  new  compounds  thus  obtained  retain  basic  powers. 

Cinchonia  Sulphate  [(B^lii^^^O)^llJSe^,  211^0=714-^36'] 
crystallizes  in  irregular  prisms^  which  melt^  like  wax,  at  a  little 
beyond  212^;  when  gently  heated  it  emits  a  phosphorescent  light. 
If  it  be  first  moistened  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  add, 
it  may  be  kept  in  a  fused  condition  for  some  hours;  during 
which  time  it  gradually  passes  into  sulphate  of  cinchonicine 
(Pasteur).  If  heated  more  strongly  it  is  converted  into  a  resinous 
mass  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  acid  sulphate  (H^OgoHg^NgO, 
S0^  3  H3O)  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it 
crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution,  in  large,  weU-defined,  rhombic 
octohedra.  When  cinchonia  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heated  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it  produces  a  red-coloured  com- 
pound; when  mixed  with  chlorine  water  and  afterwards  with 
ammonia,  no  green  tint  is  produced,  as  occurs  when  quinia  is 
similarly  treated.  Its  salts  are  generally  more  soluble  both  in 
alcohol  and  in  water  than  those  of  quinia. 

2.  Cinchonidine  {G^H^^S^e) ;  Fusing pt.  347°  (175°  C.).— This 
alkali,  which  is  isomeric  with  cinchonia,  occurs  naturally  in 
certain  varieties  of  cinchona  bark ;  and  may  be  obtained  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  hard,  brilliant, 
striated,  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  anhydrous,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  Its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  produces  left-handed 
rotation  upon  a  polarized  ray ;  whilst  cinchonia  produces  rotation 
to  the  right.  Cinchonidine  fiises  at  347°,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  decomposed,  emitting  an  odour  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

When  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  this  base  are  mixed  with 
the  caustic    alkalies,  or  with  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of 
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these  bases^  they  give  a  white  precipitate  of  cinchonidine^  which 
gradually  becomes  crystalline.  Hydrodisodic  phosphate^  corrosive 
sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  also 
give  white  precipitates  in  solutions  of  salts  of  cinchonidine.  At  a 
high  temperature,  the  salts  of  cinchonidine  pass  into  those  of 
cinchonidne.  The  Sulphate  [(©go^g^NgOjgHj&OJ  crystallizes  in 
stellate  groups  of  silky  needles,  the  solution  of  which  is  neutral 
to  test  papers.  The  hydrochlorate  crystallizes  in  large,  briUiant, 
rhomboidal  prisms,  soluble  in  about  twenty-seven  parts  of  water. 

3.  Cinchonidne  is  a  third  base,  which  has  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  two  foregoing  ones.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  salts 
in  the  form  of  a  resinous  mass,  whi^  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
This  solution  causes  right-handed  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  Cinchonicine  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
cinchonia  sulphate,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

(1394)  4.  QuiNiA  (^aoHg^NjOj,  3  H2e=324  +  54)  is  most 
abundant  in  the  yellow  bark  {Cinchona  catisaya),  in  which  it 
occurs  mixed  with  cinchonia,  and  combined  with  quinic  and 
quinotannic  acids.  The  quantity  of  the  alkaloids  varies  in  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  bark,  but  the  two  together  generally  amount 
to  3"5  or  4  per  cent.  In  order  to  extract  the  bases,  the  pulverized 
bark  is  boiled  with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water  acidulated 
with  1  per  cent,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  liquid  is  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  residue  is 
boiled  twice  with  acidulated  water.  When  the  strained  liquors 
are  cold,  milk  of  lime,  or  sodic  carbonate,  is  added  in  slight  excess  ; 
the  precipitate  is  submitted  to  pressure,  and  then  treated  with  hot 
alcohol.  K  the  proportion  of  cinchonia  be  considerable,  it  crys- 
tallizes as  the  liquid  cools ;  and  a  fresh  quantity  is  obtained  by 
distilling  off  one-half  of  the  alcohol  from  the  residue,  whilst  the 
quinia  remains  in  solution :  the  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  separation  of  the  two  bases  is  afterwards 
completed  by  crystallizing  the  mixed  sulphates  from  a  slightly 
acid  solution ;  the  sulphate  of  quinia  being  much  the  less  soluble 
of  the  two,  crystallizes  first.  The  alkaloid  is  then  thrown  down 
from  the  sulphate  by  adding  ammonia.  Cinchonia  and  cinchoni- 
dine may  also  be  separated  from  quinia  by  means  of  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  quinia,  and  leaves  the  cinchonia  and  cinchonidine. 

Quinia  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, by  allowing  its  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  a  cool  place :  silky  needles  are  thus  formed ;  they  are  dis- 
solved much  more  readily  by  cold  alcohol  thaii  the  crystals  of 
cinchonia.     Quinia  requires   about  350  parts  of  water  for  its 
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solution.  By  a  heat  of  %^o^  (ii5°*5  C.),  3  atoms  of  water  are 
expelled^  and  at  a  little  above  this  point  the  alkali  fuses  into  a 
resinoid  maas^  which  may  be  distilled  in  great  part  without  decom- 
position. Quinia  is  also  soluble  both  in  the  essential  and  in  the 
fixed  oils. 

Quinia  yields  crystallizable  salts;  but  when  these  salts  are 
exposed  in  solution  to  a  strong  lights  or  when  they  are  treated 
with  an  excess  of  acid,  they  pass  into  a  resinoid  amorphous  con- 
dition, and  constitute  the  substance  met  with  in  the  shops  as 
quinouUne,  which  is  also  contained  abundantly  in  the  mother- 
liquors  from  which  the  salts  of  quinia  have  been  crystallized. 
The  employment  of  an  excess  of  acid  in  extracting  the  alkali 
from  the  bark  should  be  avoided,  since  it  appears  to  increase  the 
formation  of  this  uncrystallizable  substance.  Quinoidine  is  a 
mixture  of  several  basic  compounds,  among  which  are  all  the 
alkaloids  of  the  cinchona  bark.  In  some  instances  as  much  as 
50  or  60  per  cent,  of  crystallized  quinidine  has  been  extracted 
from  it  by  treatment  with  ether.  Pasteur  considers  that  the 
production  of  quinoidine  might  be  greatly  diminished  if  more 
care  were  taken  in  drying  the  bark  upon  the  spot  where  it  is 
collected.  Exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  should  be  avoided,  for  it 
is  found  that  direct  sunlight  has  a  remarkable  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  change  of  the  crystallizable  alkaloids  into  the  uncrys- 
tallizable form. 

The  salts  of  quinia  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  they  give 
abundant  precipitates  with  tincture  of  galls,  with  mercuric  nitrate, 
and  nitrate  of  silver, — also  with  gallic,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids, 
and  their  salts.  If  quinia  be  suspended  in  water,  and  chlorine 
be  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  the  alkali  is  dissolved,  and 
the  solution  passes  successively  through  Various  shades  of  rose, 
violet,  and  dark  red.  The  following  reaction  is  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  quinia  and  its  metamerides :  when  freshly  pre- 
pared chlorine  water  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  one  of  the  salts 
of  this  alkaU,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added,  a  green 
colour  is  produced. 

The  presence  of  cinchonia  in  the  salts  of  quinia  may  be 
detected  in  several  ways ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  proposed  by 
Liebig :  15  grains  (i  gramme)  of  sulphate,  or  other  salt  of  quinia 
suspected  to  be  impure,  are  placed  in  a  test  tube  with  3  drachms 
(6  cub.  centim.)  of  washed  ether,  and  30  drops  (a  cub.  centim.)  of 
a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  are  added.  The  mixture  is  briskly 
shaken,  and,  on  standing,  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
one  consisting  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  quinia,  the  lower  one  of 
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an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate;  the  cinehonia 
being  insoluble  in  either  liquid  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
watery  layer.  The  fraudulent  admixture  of  salicin  with  the  salts 
of  quinia  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  the  salt ;  if  salicin  be  present  it  gives  a  red  colour  to 
the  mixture. 

Quinia  Sulphate,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  basic  sulphate 
[.{^2oB-%4^2^%)i^%^4>  7  2,0=  746  + 126],  is  the  salt  employed  in 
medicine :  it  crystallizes  in  snow-white,  very  light,  bulky,  efflo- 
rescent needles,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  abun- 
dantly so  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  in  alcohol.  The  acidulated 
solution  shows  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence  (no)  in  a  striking 
manner.  Quinia  sulphate  fuses  easily  on  the  application  of 
heat,  and  emits  a  phosphorescent  light.  An  acid  sulphate 
(OgoHj^NjOjpHjSO^  7  HgO)  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
foregoing  sdt  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  liquid ;  it 
crystallizes  in  small  needles^  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  alcohol. 

A  remarkable  compoimd  of  iodine  and  sulphate  of  quinia 
(GgoHj^NjOglyHgSOp  5  Hj0)  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Herapath. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinia  in 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  adding  to  the  heated  liquid  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  iodine,  drop  by  drop.  After  standing  for  a  few 
hours,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  large  flat  rectangular  plates,  which 
when  seen  by  reflected  light  are  of  a  brilliant  green  colour,  with 
a  metallic  lustre,  like  the  wing-cases  of  the  blistering  beetle.  When 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  they  appear  to  be  of  a  pale  olive 
tint,  but  the  light  so  transmitted  is  perfectly  polarized ;  so  that  if 
a  second  plate  cross  the  first  at  right  angles,  the  whole  of  the 
light  is  as  completely  arrested  by  the  overlapping  portions,  as  it 
would  be  by  two  overlapping  plates  of  tourmaline,  the  axes  of 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  (119).  Quinia  passes  un- 
changed into  the  urine,  and  may  readily  be  detected  in  this  ex- 
cretion from  patients  to  whom  it  has  been  freely  administered. 

When  a  solution  of  quinia  sulphate  is  boiled  with  one  of 
potassic  nitrite,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  when  mixed 
with  ammonia  deposits  a  white  crystalline  hydrate  of  a  new  base, 
oxy quinia,  which,  when  dried  at  302®  (150°  C.),  consists  of 
OjjQHg^NjOgj  (Schutzenberger).  It  is  much  less  bitter  than 
quinia,  and  is  frisible  into  a  resinoid  mass. 

5.  Quinidine  [G^o^^^^B^  2  H^O ;  Fusinff  pL  320®  (160°  C.)] 
is  a  base  isomeric  with  quinia.  It  is  extracted  from  quinoidine 
by  treatment  with  ether.     The  ethereal  solution  if  left  to  spon- 
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taneous  evaporation  crystallizes  with  facility^  in  long  rhombic 
efflorescent  prisms.  The  solution  of  qainidine  i^  absolute  alcohol 
produces  right-handed  rotation  of  a  polarized  ray  (Pasteur)  ^ 
whilst  a  similar  solution  of  qmnia  produces  rotation  to  the  left 
(Bouchardat).  Quinidine  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than 
quinia,  for  it  requires  about  1500  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution ; 
but  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  ether  than  quinia.  When  heated^ 
it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization^  and  it  fuses  at  320^.  The 
acid  sulphate  of  quinidine  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  cor- 
responding salt  of  quinia ;  whilst  the  oxalate  is  freely  soluble  in 
water^  and  may  thus  be  separated  from  the  oxalate  of  quinia^ 
which  is  sparingly  soluble.  Chlorine  and  ammonia  produce  a 
green  coloration  with  the  salts  of  quinidine,  similar  to  that  which 
they  occasion  with  those  of  quinia. 

6.  Quinicine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  salts 
of  quinia  and  quinidine.  It  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  in  the  form 
of  a  fluid  resinoid  mass,  which  combines  readily  with  acids,  and 
forms  bitter  imcrystallizable  salts,  endued  with  febrifuge  proper- 
ties.* These  salts  are  metameric  with  those  of  quinia.  Quinicine 
is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol:  the  solution  produces  right-handed 
rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light. 

The  relation  of  the  cinchona  alkalies  to  polarized  light  is 
remarkable,  and  may  thus  be  exhibited : — 

Quinia  produces  a  powerful  left-handed  rotation, 
Quinidine      „     a  powerful  right-handed     „ 
Quinicine      „     a  feeble  right-handed  „ 

Cinchonia  „  a  powerful  right-handed  „ 
Cinchonidine,,  a  powerful  left-handed  „ 
Cinchonicine  „     a  feeble  right-handed  „     . 

Pasteur  considers  that  quinia  and  cinchonidine  each  contain 
two  active  groups,  one  of  which  produces  strong  left-handed  rota- 
tion, the  other  produces  a  feeble  right-handed  rotation.  He  also 
regards  quinidine  and  cinchonia  as  each  consisting  of  two  groups ; 
one  of  which  exerts  a  powerful  right-handed  rotation,  and  the 
other  a  feeble  left-handed  rotation ;  and  he  supposes  that  in  each 
of  these  bases,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  the  more  powerful  group  is 
rendered  inert,  whilst  the  weaker  one  remains  unmodified,  thus 
occasioning  the  effects  observed  in  quinicine  and  cinchonicine. 

7.  Aricine,  OT  Cinchovaiine  {Q^U^'H^O^;  Manzini);  Fimng  pt. 
370°  (188°  C.) — This  base  is  less  abundant  than  the  two  alkalies  just 
described.  It  has  been  found  in  a  white  variety  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
has  been  but  incompletely  examined.    Aricine  crystallizes  in  white 
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an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate;  the  einchonia 
being  insoluble  in  either  liquid  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
watery  layer.  The  fraudulent  admixture  of  salicin  with  the  salts 
of  quinia  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  the  salt ;  if  salicin  be  present  it  gives  a  red  colour  to 
the  mixture. 

Quinia  Sulphate,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  basic  stUphate 
[(^2o^u^fi^%)%^2^4>  7  H20=746  -h  126],  is  the  salt  employed  in 
medicine :  it  crystallizes  in  snow-white,  very  light,  bulky,  efflo- 
rescent needles,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  abun- 
dantly so  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  in  alcohol.  The  acidulated 
solution  shows  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence  (no)  in  a  striking 
manner.  Quinia  sulphate  fuses  easily  on  the  application  of 
heat,  and  emits  a  phosphorescent  light.  An  acid  sulphate 
(OgoHg^NjOjpHjSO^,  7  HgO)  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
foregoing  salt  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  liquid ;  it 
crystallizes  in  small  needles,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  alcohol. 

A  remarkable  compoimd  of  iodine  and  sulphate  of  quinia 
(GjjoHjj^NsjOglyHgSOp  5  HjO)  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Herapath. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinia  in 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  adding  to  the  heated  liquid  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  iodine,  drop  by  drop.  After  standing  for  a  few 
hours,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  large  flat  rectangular  plates,  which 
when  seen  by  reflected  light  are  of  a  brilliant  green  colour,  with 
a  metallic  lustre,  like  the  wing-cases  of  the  blistering  beetle.  When 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  they  appear  to  be  of  a  pale  olive 
tint,  but  the  light  so  transmitted  is  perfectly  polarized ;  so  that  if 
a  second  plate  cross  the  first  at  right  angles,  the  whole  of  the 
light  is  as  completely  arrested  by  the  overlapping  portions,  as  it 
would  be  by  two  overlapping  plates  of  tourmaline,  the  axes  of 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  (119).  Quinia  passes  im- 
changed  into  the  urine,  and  may  readily  be  detected  in  this  ex- 
cretion from  patients  to  whom  it  has  been  freely  administered. 

When  a  solution  of  quinia  sulphate  is  boiled  with  one  of 
potassic  nitrite,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  when  mixed 
with  ammonia  deposits  a  white  crystalline  hydrate  of  a  new  base, 
oxy quinia,  which,  when  dried  at  302°  (150°  C),  consists  of 
OjjqHj^NjjOj  ;  (Schutzenberger).  It  is  much  less  bitter  than 
quinia,  and  is  frisible  into  a  resinoid  mass. 

5.  Quinidine  [OooH^^NgOg,  2  H3O ;  Fusing  pt.  320°  (160°  C.)] 
is  a  base  isomeric  Avith  quinia.  It  is  extracted  from  quinoidine 
by  treatment  with  ether.     The  ethereal  solution  if  left  to  spon- 
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taneous  eyaporation  crystallizes  with  facility^  in  long  rhombic 
efiSorescent  prisms.  The  solution  of  quinidine  i^  absolute  alcohol 
produces  right-handed  rotation  of  a  polarized  ray  (Pasteur), 
whilst  a  similar  solution  of  quinia  produces  rotation  to  the  left 
(Bouchardat).  Quinidine  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than 
quinia,  for  it  requires  about  i  jcx>  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution ; 
but  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  ether  than  quinia.  Wheu  heated, 
it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  it  fuses  at  320^.  The 
acid  sulphate  of  quinidine  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  cor- 
responding salt  of  quinia ;  whilst  the  oxalate  is  freely  soluble  in 
water,  and  may  thus  be  separated  from  the  oxalate  of  quinia, 
which  is  sparingly  soluble.  Chlorine  and  ammonia  produce  a 
green  coloration  with  the  salts  of  quinidine,  similar  to  that  which 
they  occasion  with  those  of  quinia. 

6.  Quinicine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  salts 
of  quinia  and  quinidine.  It  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  in  the  form 
of  a  fluid  resinoid  mass,  which  combines  readily  with  acids,  and 
forms  bitter  imcrystallizable  salts,  endued  with  febrifuge  proper- 
ties.* These  salts  are  metameric  with  those  of  quinia.  Quinicine 
is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol:  the  solution  produces  right-handed 
rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light. 

The  relation  of  the  cinchona  alkalies  to  polarized  light  is 
remarkable,  and  may  thus  be  exhibited : — 

Quinia  produces  a  powerful  left-handed  rotation, 
Quinidine      „     a  powerful  right-handed 
Quinicine      „     a  feeble  right-handed 
Cinchonia      „     a  powerful  right-handed 
Cinchonidine,,     a  powerful  left-handed 
Cinchonicine  „     a  feeble  right-handed 

Pasteur  considers  that  quinia  and  cinchonidine  each  contain 
two  active  groups,  one  of  which  produces  strong  left-handed  rota- 
tion, the  other  produces  a  feeble  right-handed  rotation.  He  also 
regards  quinidine  and  cinchonia  as  each  consisting  of  two  groups ; 
one  of  which  exerts  a  powerful  right-handed  rotation,  and  the 
other  a  feeble  left-handed  rotation ;  and  he  supposes  that  in  each 
of  these  bases,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  the  more  powerful  group  is 
rendered  inert,  whilst  the  weaker  one  remains  unmodified,  thus 
occasioning  the  effects  observed  in  quinicine  and  cinchonicine. 

7.  Aricine,  or  Cinchovatine  {G^H^tJ^B^;  Manzini);  Fusing  pt. 
370®  (188°  C.) — This  base  is  less  abundant  than  the  two  alkalies  just 
described.  It  has  been  found  in  a  white  variety  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
has  been  but  incompletely  examined.    Aricine  crystallizes  in  white 
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needles,  whieli  are  fusible,  but  not  volatile  :  it  is  soluble  in  ether ; 
with  nitric  acid  it  strikes  an  intense  and  characteristic  green 
colour. 

{b)  Alkaloids  contained  in  Opium. 

(1395)  Opium,  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  the  PapaveracetB, 
is  a  very  complicated  substance,  the  composition  of  which  varies 
greatly  even  when  it  is  not  adulterated,  as  it  often  is  very  largely. 
Genuine  Smyrna  opium  is  the  best  variety,  since  it  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  morphia.  The  following  constituents,  with 
the  exception  of  opianine,  have  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  most 
kinds  of  opium : — 

Meconic  acid    .     •    .     .  H^  6^  HOj  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

'I.  Morphia e,jH|,N9,  from  6  to /a  per  cent. 

2.  Codeia Bj^H^iNOg  less  than  i  per  cent. 

3.  Thebaia e^gH^iNO^  ditto. 

4.  Papaverine Of^tL^NBi  ditto. 

5.  Opianine 6^^  K^^NB^P  (from  Egyptian  opinm). 

o.  Narcotine OjjHljNB^  from  6  to  8  per  cent 

7.  Narceia.    .     .     .     .     .  ejaH^^Nt+j, 

Meoonine  (opianyl)    .     .    630 H|o    6^  * 

Besinoas  matter  .    .    . 

Caoutchouc      ....  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Eiwential  oil    ...     . 

Mucilage  or  gum      .     • 

Many  of  the  opium  bases  exhibit  a  very  intimate  relation  to 
each  other,  although  as  yet  the  efforts  of  the  chemist  to  transform 
them  one  into  the  other  have  been  without  success.  Morphia,  it 
will  be  observed,  differs  from  codeia  in  containing  one  atom 
less  of  the  hydrocarbon  (©Hg),  although  the  two  bases  do  not 
exhibit  the  close  resemblance  usually  observed  between  the  con- 
tiguous members  of  a  homologous  series.  Even  if  the  relation 
were  not  one  of  ordinary  homology,  the  action  of  methyl  iodide 
upon  morphia  might  cause  the  production  of  codeia,  just  as  dime- 
thylia  is  produced  from  methylia  by  similar  treatment ;  but,  instead 
of  this,  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  morphia  is  attended  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  base  of  the  ammonium  class.  Thebaia 
contains  one  atom  more  of  carbon  than  codeia,  and  papaverine  one 
atom  inore  of  carbonic  oxide  (OO)  than  thebaia,  whilst 
opianine,  if  Gerhardt^s  interpretation  of  the  results  of  Hinter- 
berger  be  admitted,  contains  one  atom  of  carbon  and  three  of 
oxygen  more  than  papaverine. 

Opianine  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  Egyptian  opium, 
and  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined. 

The  opium  alkalies,  morphia,  codeia^  and  papaverine,  combine 
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readily  with  iodine,  and  form  crystallizable  componnds  containing 
three  atoms  of  iodine  to  each  atom  of  the  alkali.  Codeia  also 
unites  with  two  atoms  of  cyanogen,  and  forms  a  new  and  distinct 
base,  cyanocodeia.  True  substitution-compounds  may  also  be 
obtained  from  oodeia  with  the  halogens,  and  with  nitric  acid,  in 
which  case  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine^  of  bromine,  or  of 
nitroxyl  (NOg). 

(1396)  laolatum  of  the  Components  of  Opium.'— The  separation 
of  the  opium  bases  firom  each  other  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  can  only  be  performed  satisfactorily  when  lai^e 
masses  of  opium  are  acted  upon.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  method  to  be  adopted, — ^the  morphia  being  first  obtained  by 
the  process  of  Robertson  and  Gregory,  and  the  mother-liquors 
being  afterwards  treated  for  the  other  alkalies  upon  Anderson^s 
plan  {TroM.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  xx.  57.  347,  and  xxi.  204) : — 

1.  Meeonic  Acid. — An  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  is  prepared 
by  mixing  several  pounds  of  the  drug  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  water,  straining  the  solution  through  linen,  and  treating  the 
residue  two  or  three  times  with  fresh  portions  of  water.  An  add 
liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  to  be  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  mixed  with  sufficient  chalk  to  render  it  neutnd;  a 
solution  of  calcic  chloride  containing  a  quantity  of  this  salt 
equal  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  opium  em- 
ployed, is  then  to  be  added.  The  precipitate  which  is  thus  occa- 
sioned consists  of  calcic  meconate  (1328),  and  must  be  separated 
by  filtration. 

2.  Narcotine. — ^A  large  amount  of  narcotine  remains  in  the 
portion  of  opium  which  is  not  soluble  in  water;  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  adding  acetic  add  to  the  mass,  predpitating  the  filtered 
liquid  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  purifying  the  crude  narco- 
tine by  digesting  its  solution  in  alcohol  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
recrystallizing. 

3.  Morphia. — ^The  clear  liquid  filtered  from  the  caldc  meco- 
nate is  evaporated  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup. 
On  cooling,  it  becomes  semi-solid,  from  the  formation  of  crystals 
of  morphia  hydrochlorate ;  this  salt  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization,  after  the  strongly-coloured  mother-liquor  has  been 
^separated  from  it  by  pressure. 

4.  Codeia. — On  further  concentrating  the  mother-liqnors  from 
the  morphia  hydrochlorate,  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  is  separated, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  morphia  and 
codeia.     If  this  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  supersaturated  with 
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needles,  whieli  are  fusible,  but  not  volatile :  it  is  soluble  in  ether ; 
with  nitric  acid  it  strikes  an  intense  and  characteristic  green 
colour. 

(b)  Alkaloids  contained  in  Opium. 

(1395)  Opium,  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  the  PapavercLcete, 
is  a  very  complicated  substance,  the  composition  of  which  varies 
greatly  even  when  it  is  not  adulterated,  as  it  often  is  very  largely. 
Genuine  Smyrna  opium  is  the  best  variety,  since  it  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  morphia.  The  following  constituents,  with 
the  exception  of  opianine,  have  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  most 
kinds  of  opium : — 

Meconic  acid    .     .    .     .  H^  Gj  H6^  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

'I.  Morphia G^^Hj^NO^  from  6  to /a  per  cent. 

3.  Codeia 6,yHsjN9^  less  than  i  per  cent. 

3.  Thebaia ej^HjiNBa  ditto. 

4.  Papaverine €?jyHj^?f64  ditto. 

5.  Opianine G^jH^iNO^P  (from  Egyptian  opium). 

0.  Narcotine 6^H^N0^  from  6  to  8  per  cent 

V7.  Narceia e^H^gNe^ 

Meoonine  (opianyl)    .     .     B^^U^q    B^  * 

Besinoas  matter  .    .    . 

Caoutchouc      ....  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Essential  oil    ...     . 

Mucilage  or  gum      .     . 

Many  of  the  opium  bases  exhibit  a  very  intimate  relation  to 
each  other,  although  as  yet  the  efforts  of  the  chemist  to  transform 
them  one  into  the  other  have  been  without  success.  Morphia,  it 
will  be  observed,  differs  from  codeia  in  containing  one  atom 
less  of  the  hydrocarbon  (©Hg),  although  the  two  bases  do  not 
exhibit  the  close  resemblance  usually  observed  between  the  con- 
tiguous members  of  a  homologous  series.  Even  if  the  relation 
were  not  one  of  ordinary  homology,  the  action  of  methyl  iodide 
upon  morphia  might  cause  the  production  of  codeia,  just  as  dime- 
thylia  is  produced  from  methylia  by  similar  treatment ;  but,  instead 
of  this,  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  morphia  is  attended  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  base  of  the  ammonium  class.  Thebaia 
contains  one  atom  more  of  carbon  than  codeia,  and  papaverine  one 
atom  inore  of  carbonic  oxide  (OO)  than  thebaia,  whilst 
opianine,  if  Gerhardt's  interpretation  of  the  results  of  Hinter- 
berger  be  admitted,  contains  one  atom  of  carbon  and  three  of 
oxygen  more  than  papaverine* 

Opianine  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  Egyptian  opium, 
and  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined. 

The  opium  alkalies,  morphia^  codeia^  and  papaverine,  combine 
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readily  with  iodine^  and  form  crystallizable  compounds  containing 
three  atoms  of  iodine  to  each  atom  of  the  alkali.  Codeia  also 
unites  with  two  atoms  of  cyanogen,  and  forms  a  new  and  distinct 
base,  cyanocodeia.  True  substitution-compounds  may  also  be 
obtained  from  codeia  with  the  halogens,  and  with  nitric  acid,  in 
which  case  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine^  of  bromine,  or  of 
nitroxyl  (NOj^. 

(1396)  laolation  of  the  Componenta  of  Opium. — The  separation 
of  the  opium  bases  from  each  other  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  can  only  be  performed  satisfactorily  when  lai^e 
masses  of  opium  are  acted  upon.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  method  to  be  adopted, — ^the  morphia  being  first  obtained  by 
the  process  of  Robertson  and  Gregory,  and  the  mother-liquors 
being  afterwards  treated  for  the  other  alkalies  upon  Anderson^s 
plan  [Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  xx.  57.  347,  and  xxi.  204) : — 

1.  Meconic  Acid. — An  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  is  prepared 
by  mixing  several  pounds  of  the  drug  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  water,  straining  the  solution  through  linen,  and  treating  the 
residue  two  or  three  times  with  fresh  portions  of  water.  An  add 
liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  to  be  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  mixed  with  sufficient  chalk  to  render  it  neutnd;  a 
solution  of  calcic  chloride  containing  a  quantity  of  this  salt 
equal  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  opium  em- 
plojed,  is  then  to  be  added.  The  precipitate  which  is  thus  occa- 
sioned consists  of  calcic  meoonate  (1328),  and  must  be  separated 
by  filtration. 

2.  Narcoiine. — ^A  large  amount  of  narcotine  remains  in  the 
portion  of  opium  which  is  not  soluble  in  water ;  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  mass,  precipitating  the  filtered 
liquid  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  purifying  the  crude  narco- 
tine by  digesting  its  solution  in  alcohol  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
recrystallizing. 

3*  Morphia. — ^The  clear  liquid  filtered  from  the  calcic  meoo- 
nate is  evaporated  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup. 
On  cooling,  it  becomes  semi-solid,  from  the  formation  of  crystals 
of  morphia  hydrochlorate ;  this  salt  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization,  after  the  strongly-coloured  mother-liquor  has  been 
separated  from  it  by  pressure. 

4.  Codeia. — On  further  concentrating  the  mother-liquors  from 
the  morphia  hydrochlorate,  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  is  separated, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  morphia  and 
codeia.     If  this  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  supersaturated  with 
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ammonia^  tlie  morphia  is  precipitated,  while  codeia  remains  in 
solution^  mixed  with  ammonia  hydrochlorate.  The  hot  aqueons 
solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and,  on  the  addition  of 
potash,  the  codeia  is  separated,  partly  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which 
gradually  becomes  solid,  and  partly  in  crystals  which  are  deposited 
as  the  liquid  cools. 

The  black  mother-liquor  from  which  the  hydrochlorates  of 
morphia  and  codeia  have  been  separated,  contains  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  bases.  It  is  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered  from 
flocculi  of  resinous  matter  which  are  thus  got  rid  of,  and  ammonia 
is  then  to  be  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  occasioned.  This 
'precipitate  (a)  contains  a  large  proportion  of  narcotine  and  of 
resin,  with  small  quantities  of  thebaia  and  papaverine.  The  filtrate 
(b)  contains  narceia  and  meconine. 

5.  Narceia. — ^To  the  filtered  liquid  (b)  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  added,  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate ;  a  dirty  brown 
colouring  matter  is  thus  thrown  down,  and  is  to  be  separated  by 
filtration  through  a  cloth ;  the  excess  of  lead  is  to  be  removed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquid  concentrated  by 
evaporation  to  a  syrup,  which,  on  standing,  becomes  filled  with 
voluminous  silky  crystals  of  narceia :  these  may  be  purified  by  a 
second  crystallization. 

6.  Meconine, — The  mother-liquor  fix)m  the  narceia  is  agitated 
with  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  de- 
canted ;  this  process  is  repeated  upon  the  aqueous  portion,  with 
fresh  portions  of  ether,  so  long  as  the  ether  becomes  coloured. 
The  ethereal  solutions  are  submitted  to  distillation,  and,  on  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  residue,  a  resinoid  substance  is  separated, 
from  which  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  a  portion  of  papaverine. 
The  undissolved  portion,  when  crystallized  from  its  solution  in 
boiling  water,  yields  needles  of  meconine. 

7.  Additional  quantity  of  Narcotine, — ^The  precipitate  (a)  which 
was  separated  by  ammonia  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  mor- 
phia and  codeia,  is  at  first  granular,  but  if  left  in  the  press  it  soon 
concretes  into  a  resinoid  mass ;  in  order  to  prevent  this  agglo- 
meration, it  must  without  delay  be  broken  up  and  difiused  through 
water,  strained,  again  pressed,  and  the  washings  repeated  until 
they  run  off  nearly  colourless.  A  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  then 
boiled  with  rectified  spirit,  and  the  liquid  filtered  while  hot; 
crystals  of  narcotine  are  deposited  as  it  cools.  The  spirituous 
solution  is  then  boiled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitate, 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
cipitate has  been  so  treated;   the  narcotine  obtained  in   this 
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manner  can  be  added  to  that  already  procured  from  the  undis- 
solved mass  (2). 

8.  Thebaia. — ^The  spirituous  mother-Hquor  from  which  the 
narcotine  has  crystallized^  now  contains  resinous  matter,  besides 
still  retaining  some  narcotine,  and  nearly  all  the  papaverine  and 
thebaia.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  bases  are  separated  from 
the  dark  brown  residue  by  means  of  acetic  add,  and  the  solution 
thus  obtained  is  decanted  from  the  undissolved  portion.  On  adding 
an  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  the  acetic  solution,  the  whole 
of  the  papaverine,  narcotine,  and  resin  are  precipitated.  The 
excess  of  lead  is  next  removed  from  the  supernatant  liquid,  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtration ;  and,  on  then  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  impure  thebaia  is  thrown  down :  it  is 
purified  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal,  and  re-crystallization 
from  alcohol. 

9.  Papaverine. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  papaverine  is  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  which  is  separated  from  the  acetic  solu- 
tion of  thebaia  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  In  order  to  isolate  it,  the 
precipitate  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  boiled  with  alcohol, 
llie  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  dark  brown  residue  is  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered  from  undissolved  resin : 
the  solution  is  then  concentrated,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration; crystals  of  papaverine  hydrochlorate  are  thus  gradu- 
ally formed,  whilst  the  accompanying  narcotine  is  retained  in 
solution. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  purification  of  the  opium 
bases  upon  a  small  scale,  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
resin  in  the  drug;  which,  though  not  possessing  the  properties 
either  of  an  acid  or  of  a  blUe,  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids, 
and  in  solutions  of  potash,  but  sparingly  so  in  ammonia.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  fusible  at  a 
temperature  considerably  below  that  of  boiling  water.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  opium  contain  it  in  considerable  quantity,  probably 
owing  to  the  free  acid  which  is  present  in  the  drug.  On  the 
addition  of  ammonia  it  is  precipitated  with  the  morphia  and 
other  bases ;  and,  if  the  solution  be  heated,  the  resin  frises ; 
thus  occasioning  the  entire  precipitate  to  agglomerate  into  a 
resinoid  mass,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  brittle  solid  on 
cooling. 

(J397)  i.MoBPHiA  (ei7Hi,N03,H80,orC3^Hi,NO^aHO=285 
+ 18). — This  base  occurs  in  combination  with  meconic,  and,  some- 
times, with  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears  to  be  the  principal  sedative 
constituent  of  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes  from  one-seventh  to 
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one-sixteenth  by  weight.     In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
narcotic  poison. 

Properties. — Morphia  (so  called  from  Morphens^  in  allusion  to 
its  narcotic  properties)  crystallizes  generally  in  short,  rectangular 
prisms,  with  one  atom  of  water  of  crystallization.  At  a  gentle 
heat  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  alkali  melts  into  a  resinoid 
substance,  which  solidifies  into  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling :  by  a  higher  heat  it  is  decomposed.  Morphia  is  soluble 
in  about  looo  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  400  oJT  boiling 
water;  the  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  changes  the  yellow 
colour  of  turmeric  paper  to  brown.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it 
abundantly,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  chloroform.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  exerts  a  powerful  rotation  to  the  left  upon  a 
ray  of  polarized  light.  The  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
dissolve  morphia  without  change,  and  deposit  it  in  crystals,  as 
the  solutions  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  absorb  carbonic  acid. 
Ammonia  dissolves  it  more  sparingly.  Concentrated  nitric  acid, 
when  applied  to  a  crystal  either  of  morphia  or  of  one  of  its  salts, 
produces  a  lemon  yellow  or  orange  colour ;  and,  ultimately,  oxalic 
acid  is  formed.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  colours 
morphia  green.  When  morphia  is  mixed  with  iodic,  or  with 
periodic  acid,  iodine  is  liberated,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its 
brown  colour,  and  by  the  blue  which  it  yields  on  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  starch.  A  neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  strikes 
with  morphia  a  very  characteristic  blue  colour,  which  is  destroyed 
by  an  excess  of  acid.  The  salts  of  morphia  give  no  precipitate 
with  the  gallates,  but  a  copious  curdy  one  with  tannic  acid  and 
its  salts.  When  morphia  is  heated  to  4jOO^  (204^  C.)  with  caustic 
potash,  an  alkaline  liquid  distils  over,  containing  ethylia.  The 
salts  of  morphia  crystallize  readily;  they  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  alcohol,  but  are  not  soluble  in  ether.  They  have 
a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  If  their  solution  be  mixed  with 
tartaric  acid,  and  super-saturated  with  hydro-sodic  carbonate 
(NaHOOg),  no  precipitate  is  formed. 

Morphia  appears  to  belong  to  the  class  of  nitrile  bases ;  since, 
when  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  or  of  methyl,  it  yields  salts  of 
ethylomorphium,  or  of  methylomorphium,  corresponding  to  those 
of  ammonium.     Methylomorphium  iodide  has  the  composition 

[e„H„(eH,)Ne„i,H,0]  (How). 

Preparation. — Several  methods  are  in  use  for  extracting 
morphia  from  opium.  On  the  large  scale,  Robertson's  process,  as 
modified  by  Gregory,  and  already  described,  is  generally  adopted. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  best  plans,  if  the  operation  be  upon  a 
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small  scale,  is  that  proposed  by  Mohr ;  it  is  founded  on  tlie  solu- 
bility of  morpHa  in  lime  water,  and  the  insolubility  of  the  other 
bases  in  this  liquid : — Each  pound  of  opium  is  digested  in  31b.  of 
water,  and  boiled,  and  the  liquid  expressed  from  the  undissolved 
portion,  which  is  twice  similarly  treated ;  :f lb.  of  lime  is  boiled 
with  2lb.  of  water,  and  the  mixed  opium  infusions  are  added, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  milk  of  lime,  which  is  kept 
boiling ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  residue  containing  undis<» 
solved  lime,  and  the  other  opium  alkalies  :  this  residue  is  twice 
boiled  up  with  fresh  water.  The  filtered  liquids  are  mixed,  and ' 
evaporated  down  to  two  pints,  again  filtered,  heated  to  boiling, 
and  one  ounce  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  added.  By  this 
means  the  lime  is  neutralized,  and  the  ammonia,  as  it  is  liberated, 
is  volatilized  at  the  high  temperature  employed :  morphia  is 
precipitated  immediately,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  the  liquid 
cools.  The  morphia  thus  obtained  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 
It  is,  therefore,  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  again  treated 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  a  second  time  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac. 
The  alkaloid,  if  the  solution  be  dilute,  is  now  deposited  in  beautiful 
crystals. 

The  ffydrochhrate  (€„HigNe3,HCl,3  H,e=3ar5-l-54)  i«  the 
most  important  salt  of  morphia ;  it  crystallizes  in  silky  needles, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  especially  if  it  contain  a  little 
free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  dissolved  fireely  by  alcohol. 
The  Acetate  was  formerly  a  good  deal  used  in  medicine,  but  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  slightly  deliquescent,  and  of  losing 
acid  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated.  The  Sulphate 
[(6i7Hi^N03)jHjSe^  5  HjO]  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  colourless 
prisms.  The  Citrate  is  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  sedative 
medicine  known  under  the  name  of  the  Black  drop. 

(1398)  2.  CoDEiA  (€i8HjiNOg,H5,0=a99+i8;  Anderson); 
Fusiim  pt.  3oa°  [lyP  C.). — Codeia  (from  kwSii,  a  poppy-head) 
appears,  like  morphia,  to  be  one  of  the  nitrUe  bases ;  since,  when 
treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  and  then  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  a 
powerful  alkaline  base  of  the  ammonium  class.  It  is  contained 
in  opium  only  in  small  proportion,  for  it  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  quantity  of 
morphia.  It  has  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  remarkable 
as  being  soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold,  and  in  17  of  boiling  water  : 
this  solution  throws  down  the  oxides  of  lead,  copper,  iron>  and 
several  other  metab,  from  a  solution  of  their  salts.  If  codeia 
be  boiled  with  less  water  than  is  necessary  for  its  solution,  it 
melts   beneath    the    liquid    to    an    oily-looking   fluid.     Codeia 
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crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  bold  rhombic  octohedra. 
If  heated  alone>  its  hydrated  crystals  lose  i  H^O,  and  undergo 
fusion  at  300^.  Both  ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  codeia  freely : 
the  ethereal  solution,  by  spontaneous  eyaporation,  yields,  fine 
anhydrous  prisms  of  the  alkali.  Its  solutions  exert  left-handed 
rotation  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  The  caustic  alkalies  dissolve 
it  but  very  sparingly :  when  distilled  with  potash,  codeia  yields 
ammonia,  methylia,  tritylia,  and  some  other  compounda  still 
higher  in  this  aeries  of  dcohol  bases.  The  salts  of  codeia  are 
practically  unimportant :  they  have  been  carefrdly  examined  by 
Anderson,  and  they  appear  to  have  a  powerful  narcotic  action 
when  taken  medicinally :  they  are  not  turned  red  by  nitric  acid, 
nor  blue  by  ferric  chloride,  but  are  precipitated  by  iniusion  of 
galls.     The  hjdrochlorate  crystallizes  with  great  facility. 

3.  Thebaia,  or  Paramarphia  (^j^Hg^NOj);  f^ng  pi.  257® 
(125°  C). — This  alkali  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  or 
in  ether,  in  square  plates  of  silvery  lustre,  which  have  a  styptic, 
acrid  taste.  It  is  poisonous  when  taken  internally,  and  is  said 
to  produce  tetanic  symptoms,  resembling  those  occasioned  by 
strychnia.  Thebaia  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids :  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  colours  it  of  a  deep  red :  its  salts  do  not  crystallize 
readily. 

4.  Papaverine  (OgoHjjjNO^ ;  Merck)  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  opium  bases  by  giving  with  concentrated  sidphuric  acid  a 
deep  blue  colour.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is 
deposited  frt>m  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  small  oonfrised  crystals. 
It  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  powerful  effect  upon  the  animal 
economy  when  taken  internally. 

('399)  5'  Nareoiine  {G^U^'SBj^H^B— 413 -{-iS ;  Matthiessen 
and  Poster) ;  FuHnff  pi.  340°  (171°  C). — The  quantity  of  nar- 
cotine  in  opium  varies  from  6  to  8  per  cent. :  this  body  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  alkaline  properties.  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more 
so  in  ether  and  in  chloroform ;  its  ethereal  solution,  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  yields  it  crystallized  in  acicular  groups,  or 
in  colourless,  brilliant  right  rhombic  prisms  5  these  crystals  are 
soluble  in  the  fatty  and  essential  oils,  but  are  insoluble  in  the 
caustic  alkalies.  Solutions  of  narcotine  exert  a  powerful  left- 
handed  rotation  upon  polarized  light :  when  the  solution  is 
acidulated,  this  rotatory  power  is  reversed,  and  becomes  right- 
handed.  At  340^  narcotine  fuses,  and  loses  water,  and  by  a 
higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed.  Acids  dissolve  it  freely, 
but  the  solutions  are  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  large  bulk 
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of  water :  they  are  precipitated  of  a  bright  yellow  on  the  addition 
of  infusion  of  galls.  A  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  produces  a  blood-red  colour  with  narcotine  and  its 
compounds.  Narcotine  is  less  active  as  a  poison  than  morphia ; 
but^  when  administered  to  a  dog  in  a  dose  of  23  grains^  it  speedily 
produced  death.  The  salts  of  narcotine  have  a  more  bitter  taste 
than  those  of  morphia :  the  chloride  and  acetate  crystallize  with 
difficulty :  most  of  its  other  salts  form  gummy  compounds^  which 
do  not  crystallize.  The  double  salts  with  platinic  chloride  and 
auric  chloride  are,  however,  easily  procured  in  crystalline 
scales.  Narcotine  is  contained  largely  in  the  portion  of  opium 
which  remains  undissolved  when  treated  with  water.  If  this 
residue  be  digested  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  be  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  narcotine  mixed  with  colouring  matter 
is  thrown  down :  it  may  afterwards  be  purified  by  solution  in 
alcohol,  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  If  any  of  the 
acid  solutions  of  narcotine  be  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  the  narcotine  is  deposited,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  in  crystalline  masses.  This  property  has 
sometimes  been  taken  advantage  of,  in  the  separation  of  narcotine 
from  morphia.  When  narcotine  is  distilled  with  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid  it  yields  rather  more  than  its  own  weight  of 
methyl  iodide,  or  3  atoms  of  the  iodide  for  each  atom  of  nar- 
cotine. This  is  indeed  a  convenient  mode  of  procuring  methyl 
iodide  (Matthiessen  and  Foster). 

Wertheim  believed  that  he  had  proved  the  existence  of  three 
homologous  narcotines,  viz.,  methyl-narcotine  Gg^HjjNO^,  ethyl- 
narcotine  GgjHggNO^,  and  trityl-narcotine  ©g^Hjj^NO^.  Mat- 
thiessen and  Foster,  however,  who  examined  a  large  quantity  of 
narcotine  from  various  sources,  found  only  one  kind,  to  which  they 
assigned  the  formula  GgoHj^NO^,  or  GH^  less  than  that  obtained 
by  Wohler  and  by  Blyth. 

Narcotine,  under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  platinic  chloride, 
or  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  is  decomposed,  and  gives  rise  to 
some  very  remarkable  compounds  (Wohler ;  Blyth,  Liebiff's  AnnaL 
1.  1  and  29;  Anderson,  Trans.  Roy.  80c.  Ed.  xx.  359).  It 
appears  to  split  up  into  a  new  base,  termed  cotamine,  and  into 
opianic  acid,  or  into  products  which  are  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  opianic  acid ; — 

Narcotine.  Ootarnine.  OpianJo  aoid. 

If  the  oxidation  be  more  energetic,  the  cotarnine  is  broken  up 
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into  ethylia  and  apophyUic  add  [UjS^^^^^^^  ?),  the  latter  name 
being  given  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
the  pearly  crystals  of  the  mineral  apophyllite.  Opianic  acid  when 
treated  with  potash  ley  yields  meconine  and  kemipinic  add : — 

Opianie  aoid.  ICeoonine.  HemipiDie  acid. 

2  HOi^HjOg  =  OiqHjoO^  +  HjOjoHgOj. 

Cotamine  contains  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  narcotine.  It  forms 
fusible  acicular  crystals,  which  are  sparingly  dissolved  by  water, 
or  by  a  solution  of  potash ;  but  they  are  freely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  solution  of  ammonia.  Cotamine  is  readily  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  narcotine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  platinic 
chloride:  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  red 
crystals  of  the  double  salt  platinic  chloride  and  hydrochlorate  of 
cotamine  [(OjgHijNOjjHClj^tClJ  are  deposited:  the  base  is 
easily  procured  by  decomposing  the  salt  with  an  alkali. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  description  of 
the  properties  of  the  various  products  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
narcotine,*  for  they  present  but  little  intrinsic  interest,  although 
a  knowledge  of  their  composition,  and  of  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  is  essential  towards  the  explanation  of  the  rational 
composition  of  the  group  of  alkaloids  contained  in  opium. 

6.  Meconi7ie  (©jqHjqOJ  may  not  only  be  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  narcotine,  but  it  exists  in  opium,  in  small  quantity.  This 
substance  does  not  possess  basic  properties :  it  is  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  white,  inodorous,  six-sided 
prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  fuses  at  194°  (230°,  Anderson), 
and  may  be  distilled  without  alteration.  It  is  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  becomes  purple  when  gently 
heated.  Gerhardt  considers  this  body  to  be  a  hydride  of  opianyl, 
which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  opianic  acid  that  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  does  to  benzoic  acid  (Gerhardt^s  opianyl  being  O^qH^OJ, 
as  is  represented  by  the  following  formulte : — 


Hydride  of  bens<>7l. 

s 

Beuoieadd. 

67  HgO 
H 

^7  ^6^  1a 

H  r  ' 

Hydride  of  opiAayl. 

Opiaaio  edd. 

«ioHA| 

> 

^10^  A) /I 

H      J^      • 

*  For  details  upon  this  sulvject,  vide  Anderson,  Wohler,  and  Blyth,  he,  cii^ 
and  Matthiessen  and  Eoster,  FML  Trans.  1863,  p.  345. 
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Oerhardf  s  opianyl  (G^qH^B^  also  appears  to  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  two  remarkable  compounds^  derived  fix>m  ammonia^ 
whicli  present  the  composition  of  amides.  Anderson  has  termed 
them,  respectively,  opiammon  and  ieropiammon :  neither  of  them 
possesses  basic  characters : — 

jtaminon.        ejoH.O^  ^  obtained  bj  evaporating  a 


opianate. 


T«ropiMDm<ni, 


obtained  bj  the  action  of 
ejoH^NOi,  =  OJoH^e^  \  NH,0  ;         dilute  nitric  acid  upon 

narcotine. 


T^r^T'      e,oH,e,)  obtained 

BjoH^NOi,  =  OjoH^e^  >  NH,e  ;         dilute 
Oi^U^O^ )  narcoti 


(1400)  7.  Narceia,  or  Narceine. — ^Two  substances  appear  to 
have  been  described  under  this  name ;  one  of  these,  obtained  by 
Pelletier,  having  the  composition  (OigHj^NOg) ;  the  other  ex- 
amined by  Anderson,  being  (GjjHj^NOj).  The  latter  is  a  feeble 
base,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  firom  a  hot 
solution  as  it  cools,  in  delicate  silky  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether:  at  197^  (92^  C.)  it  fuses,  and  at 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature  it  becomes  decomposed.  It  com- 
bines with  the  dilute  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  narceine  with  an  intense  red 
colour,  which,  when  gently  heated,  passes  into  green.  Iodine 
colours  the  base  of  a  deep  blue,  which  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  an  alkali. 

{c)  Alkali  obtained  from  the  Pepper  Tribe. 

(1401)  Ptperine  (OiyHi^NOg;  Strecker). — This  is  a  substance 
which  is  isomeric  with  morphia ;  it  is  possessed  of  feebly  basic 
properties.  It  is  found  in  the^  common  white  and  black  pepper, 
and  in  long  pepper.  White  pepper  easUy  yields  it  when  treated 
with  alcohol,  which  extracts  a  resinous  matter  with  the  piperine, 
from  which  the  latter  may  be  freed  by  digestion  in  a  solution  of 
potash :  the  piperine  which  remains  undissolved  is  recrystallized 
from  alcohol,  and  furnishes  colourless  prisms,  which  are  fusible 
at  21 2^.  Piperine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water;  it  has  an 
acrid  taste,  resembling  that  of  pepper :  the  hydrochlorate  is  its 
most  stable  salt.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  piperine, 
with  a  red  colour;  but  the  base  is  precipitated  unchanged,  on 
dilution  with  water.  Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  piperine, 
developing  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  whilst  a  brown  resin  rises 
to  the  surfSace.  On  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  a  brown 
residue  is  left,  which,  when  treated  with  potash,  yields  a  magnifi* 
cent  blood-red  liquid ;  and  on  distilling  this  mixture  it  furnishes 
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piperidine,  which  is  a  powerfully  alkaline  base.  The  same  base 
is  also  obtained  when  piperine  is  distilled  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  caustic  potash,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  320^ 
(160°  C).  The  piperidine  (OgH^jN),  being  volatile,  passes  over, 
and  a  yellow,  resinoid  Sicid—piperic  acid  (HO^gHgO^;  Strecker) — 
remains  in  combination  with  potassium;   GiyH^jNOj-l-KHOrs 

Piperidine  [(65Hiq)''H,N]  ;  Sp.  gr.  of  vapour  3*982;  ReL  wi. 
42*5;  Boiling  pi.  about  223°  (ic6°  C). — This  is  a  remarkable 
oily  base,  with  a  pungent  odour,  recalling  both  that  of  ammonia 
and  that  of  pepper.  It  resembles  ammonia  in  alkaline  power,  and 
precipitates  many  metallic  oxides  from  their  salts.  It  combines 
with  the  acids,  neutralizing  them,  and  forming  well-crystallized 
salts :  with  cyanic  add  it  forms  a  compound  urea,  piperyUurea ; 
and,  if  heated  with  cyanic  ether,  piperidine  forms  a  compound 
termed  ethyl-piperyUurea : — 

Urea H^N3,Ge 

Piperyl-urea       .     .     .     K^{e^UJ'l!f^ee 
Ethyl.piperyl-urea  .     .     H,e3Hj^(e5HJ''N5^ee. 

One  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  piperidine  may  be  displaced 
by  ethyl  or  by  methyl,  on  treating  the  base  with  iodide  of  ethyl 
or  of  methyl ;  and  ethyh-piperidine,  by  treatment  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  hydriodic  ether,  yields  the  iodide  of  an 
ethyl  base  corresponding  to  tetrethylium. 

Capsicine  is  the  name  given  to  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
capsicum,  or  Cayenne  pepper.  It  has  a  burning  taste ;  and  as 
usually  prepared,  it  presents  a  resinous  appearance ;  but,  when 
quite  pure,  it  may  be  crystallized.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  acetic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 

(d)  Alkaloids  from  the  Sirychnos  Tribe. 

(1402)  The  fruit  and  bark  of  the  Sirychnos  nux  vomica,  and 
other  parts  of  several  plants  of  this  tribe,  particularly  the  seeds  of 
the  Sirychnos  ignaiii,  contain  two  alkalies  closely  related  to  each 
other :  both  of  them  act  as  powerful  poisons  on  the  living  frame, 
and  speedily  occasion  death,  amid  violent  tetanic  convulsions: 
these  bases  are  strychnia  and  brucia.  They  contain  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen  in  each  molecule  of  base.  In  the  nux  vomica  they 
occur  in  combination  with  lactic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  vegetable 
acid.  In  order  to  extract  them  from  this  finit,  the  following 
method  may  be  adopted : — The  rasped  seeds  are  boiled  with  4  times 
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their  weight  of  alcohol,  acidulated  with  i  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  neutralized  with  lime  in  slight  excess  : 
the  acid  and  colouring  matters  are  thus  precipitated^  whilst  the 
bases  remain  in  solution;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off^  and  the 
residue  treated  with  acidulated  water,  from  which,  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  the  strychnia  and  brucia  are  precipitated.  The  two 
alkalies  are  separated  hj  converting  them  into  nitrates,  and  crys- 
tallizing;  the  nitrate  of  strychnia,  being  the  least  soluble  of  the 
two^  is  first  deposited.  Both  strychnia  .and  brucia  exert  a  left- 
handed  rotatory  effect  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light ;  but  the 
rotatory  power  of  strychnia  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  brucia. 

(1403)  Strychnia  (O^iHjjjNjjOjj,  or  C^H22Nj,0^=t334)  is  con- 
tained  in  the  St.  Ignatius's  bean^  to  the  extent  of  nearly  i-^  per 
cent. ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  active  constituents  of  the  upas  poison. 
Strychnia  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  bases ;  it 
precipitates  many  metallic  oxides  from  their  salts,  either  completely 
or  partially :  in  the  latter  case,  it  forms  double  salts, — such  as 
the  double  sulphate  of  strychnia  and  copper,  which  crystallizes  in 
long  green  needles.  Strychnia  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol,  in 
white  anhydrous  octohedra,  or  in  square  prisms,  which  do  not  fuse 
on  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  caustic  alkalies ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  the  essential 
oils,  and  in  chloroform.  Cold  water  does  not  dissolve  more  of  it 
than  yTjVir  of  i^  weight ;  but  this  solution,  even  when  diluted 
with  100  parts  of  water,  still  possesses  a  distinctly  bitter  taste. 
If  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  strychnia^  like  cinchonia  and 
quinia,  yields  the  oily  ba^e  quinoline.  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen 
in  strychnia  may  be  displaced  by  chlorine  or  by  bromine,  and  the 
body  thus  obtained  still  retains  basic  properties.  Strychnia,  when 
triturated  with  iodine,  forms  a  peculiar  crystalline  compound, 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  yields  orange-coloured  scales 
[(6jiH32N202)jjl8],  from  which  the  acids  separate  strychnia  im- 
altered.  This  compound  is  analogous  to  those  which  iodine 
yields  with  the  opiimi  bases  (1395).  Strychnia,  when  pure,  is 
turned  yellow  by  concentrated  oiit^pLc  acid,  and  yields  a  nitrate  of 
a  new  substitution-base,  nUarostrychnia.  If  brucia  be  present 
with  the  strychnia,  as  is  usual  in  most  commercial  specimens,  the 
colour  produced  by  nitric  acid  is  deep  orange,  or  red.  With 
ethyl  iodide,  strychnia  yields  ethylostrychnium  iodide  (OgiHg^jOgHg, 
NjjOgjI),  from  which  oxide  of  silver  separates  a  hydrated  oxide  of 
an  ammonium  base  [Q^^^fi^^iifijd^)lQ)yif\iich,  is  crystallizable : 
strychnia  is  therefore  a  nitrile  base. 

Salts  of  Strychnia. — Sulphuric  acid  forms  a  neutral  and  an 
8  00 
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acid  salt  with  stryclinia;  the  crystals  of  the  neutral  snlphate 
[(62iHjgNjOj)2HjSO^  7  HgO]  are  square  prisms.  Solutions  of 
the  salts  of  strychnia  yield  a  precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls. 
If  a  slight  excess  of  tartaric  acid  be  added  to  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  strychnia,  and  then  one  of  hydro-sodic  or  hydro-potassic  car- 
bonate, the  strychnia  is  gradually  deposited  in  crystals.  A  solution 
which  does  not  contain  less  than  ^j-fr  its  weight  of  the  base  gives, 
on  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanide, 
tufts  of  crystals,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  A  minute 
quantity  of  strychnia  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
jQragment  of  peroxide  of  lead,  or  what  is  still  better,  of  potassic 
dichromate,  gives  a  beautiful  violet  tint,  which  gradually  fades 
into  a  pale  rose  colour ;  other  oxidizing  agents  produce  a  similar 
effect.  With  solution  of  auric  chloride,  salts  of  strychnia  give  a 
bright  blue  colour.  The  presence  of  strychnia  may  be  detected 
in  very  minute  quantities  in  complicated  organic  liquids,  by  ren- 
dering them  alkaline  with  potash,  and  agitating  thoroughly 
with  a  few  drachms  of  chloroform ;  the  chloroform  dissolves  the 
strychnia,  and  leaves  it  in  the  solid  form  on  evaporation ;  from  this 
residue  it  may  be  extracted  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  it 
may  afterwards  be- submitted  to  the  usual  tests. 

(1404)  Brucia  (02sHjgNgO^,4  HgO=394+72 ;  Regnault)  is 
more  soluble  in  water,  and  in  strong  alcohol,  than  strychnia. 
This  alkali  is  contained  in  mix  vomica  in  larger  quantity  than 
strychnia.  It  may  also  be  readily  obtained  from  the  false  angus- 
tura  bark  {Brucea  antidysenterica),  which  does  not  appear  to 
contain  any  strychnia,  but  fruTiishes  brucia  more  abundantly 
than  the  beans  of  the  nux  vomica.  Brucia  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
transparent,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in  ether. 
This  base  melts  readily  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  less  active  as  a  poison  than 
strychnia.  Its  salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  strychnia,  after  they  have  been  mixed  with  tartaric 
acid,  by  not  yielding  any  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
sodic  carbonate.  This  base  i«  frirther  distinguished  from  strychnia 
by  the  bright  scarlet  colour  gradually  passing  into  yellow,  which 
brucia  or  any  of  its  salts  gives  with  nitric  acid;  if  a  little 
stannous  chloride  be  added,  a  beautiful  violet  colour  is  produced. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  brucia  is  attended  with  the 
production  of  definite  results,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  probable 
that  methyl  enters  into  the  composition  of  this  base.  When  the 
concentrated  acid  is  poured  upon  brucia,  the  mixture  assumes  a 
deep  red  colour,  becomes  hot,  and  emits  a  colourless  gas,  which 
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has  the  peculiar  smell  of  apples^  and  a  portion  of  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  This  gas  consists  of  a  mixture  of  nitrite 
of  methyl  with  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  the  anhy- 
dride being  the  secondary  result  of  the  decomposition  of  oxalic 
acid,  which  is  found  in  the  liquid,  accompanied  by  a  new  substauce 
termed  cacoiheline^  this  last-named  body  is  a  nitro-substitution- 
compound,  of  feebly  basic  properties.  Strecker  represents  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  brucia  by  the  following  equation : — 

Brnouk  Kitrioacid.  Methyl  nitrite.  OzsHeMid.  Cacotheline. 

e„H^,e,  +  5HNe,  =  eH,Ne;  4-  HTeie,  4-  ^H^CN^j^e.  +  2  (no) 

+  2H,e. 

A  further  proof  of  the  presence  of  methyl  in  brucia  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  when  this  base  is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  with  potassic  chromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  formic  and  carbonic  acids  are  produced,  and  an 
inflammable  liquid  passes  over,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and 
presenting  the  properties  of  wood  spirit. 

Igasuria, — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  third  alkali  dis- 
covered in  nux  vomica.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  either 
strychnia  or  brucia.*  The  Urari  or  woorara  poison  of  South 
America  appears  to  be  obtained  from  a  plant  of  the  strychnos 
tribe ;  it  acts  as  a  fatal  poison  if  introduced  into  the  blood  by  a 
wound,  but  it  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity, 

{e)  Other  less  known  Bases, 

(1405)  The  bulbs  of  the  Colchicum  autumnale  and  the  roots 
and  seeds  of  difierent  species  of  Veratrum  contain  several  alkaloids, 


♦  Schutzenberger  {Ann»  de  Chimie,  III.  liv.  65)  states  that  he  found  in  the 
base  repated  to  be  igasuria,  110  fewer  than  nine  closely  related  bases,  which  could 
be  separated  by  fractional  crystallization  from  boilinz  water.  They  are  all  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  are  poisonous,  resembling  strychnia  in  their  effects.  They  all 
are  reddened  by  nitric  acid ;  he  assigns  to  them  the  following  formulee : — 

(a)  i ' ,  J 1 T ,  -  N  .O4, 3  HjO  very  sparingly  soluble ; 

(b)  <  I J I .  I N  4O7, 3  H  ,6  sparingly  soluble ; 

ic)     *\^  1 1 2^ N  JO4, 3  H jO  moderately  soluble ; 
d)    +- ,  -  H  3 1 N gOg,  3  HjO  moderately  soluble ; 
{e)     i\,\l,l^ ,64, 3  H.e  soluble ; 
(J)    H,i  H^t^N^e^,  3  HjO  or  4  HjO  ?  soluble ; 
G)    ^ii  ^--!i^%^f»  3  ^i^  sparingly  soluble ; 
(k)    €31 H  ->gN  ;jOj,  2  H,0  moderately  soluble ; 
W     *?io*l3c^'A»4H2^  soluble. 
These  results  afford  an  illustration  of  the  vast  number  of  bases  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  actions  of  a  single  plant ;  they  show  the  difficulty  of  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  may  serve  to  explain  the  discordant  analytical  results 
sometimes  arrived  at  by  chemists  of  tried  ability. 

o  o  2 
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the  most  important  of  which,  veratria,  has  been  employed  medi- 
cinally. Veratria  (©s^HggNjjOg ;  Merck)  occurs  principally  in  com- 
bination with  gallic  acid ;  it  is  an  extremely  acrid  and  violent 
poison^  producing  dangerous  fits  of  sneezing  if  it  come  in  contact^ 
even  in  minute  quantity,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
It  acts  as  a  valuable  sedative  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  if  applied 
in  the  form  of  ointment  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Veratria  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkaline  solutions ;  alcohol  dis- 
solves it  freely,  and  deposits  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
long  delicate  needles.  Ether  dissolves  it  with  difficulty;  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  colours  it  yellow,  then  blood-red,  and  lastly,  violet. 
Nitric  acid  strikes  with  it  a  red  which  after  a  time  becomes 
yellow.  Three  other  poisonous  bases,  sabadillia,  colchinia,  and 
jervia,  are  found,  along  with  veratria,  in  the  Veratrum  album,  or 
white  hellebore.  Jervia  (Oj^H^NgO^  2  HgO  ?  Gerhardt,  from 
Willis  analysis)  is  white,  crystalline,  and  fusible. 

Aconitina  (Gj^H^NOy?  Planta)  is  another  intensely  poisonous 
alkaloid,  which  is  employed  medicinally,  but  the  composition  of 
which  is  uncertain  ;  it  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  monks- 
hood or  aconite.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  is  more  soluble 
in  water  than  most  of  these  bases  ;  it  is  dissolved  easily  by  alcohol 
and  ether.  These  solutions  have  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction ; 
and  the  base  forms  perfectly  neutral  salts,  which  when  moistened 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acquire  a  colour  which  at  first 
is  yellowish,  and  then  becomes  of  a  dirty  violet  red. 

Many  of  the  Solanacea  and  Umbel/ifera  contain  alkaloids. 
The  henbane  {Hyoscyamus  niger)  and  both  the  common  and  the 
deadly  nightshade  {Solanum  dulcamara,  and  Atropa  belladonna) 
owe  their  poisonous  qualities  to  compounds  of  this  kind.  To 
Solania  Zwenger  assigns  the  formula  G^jH^qNOj^. 

Atropia  [B^^H^'S^^',  Planta;  Fusinff  pt  194°  (90°  C.)] 
crystallizes  in  colourless  silky  needles,  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  but  less  so  in  ether.  The  crystals  fuse 
at  194°,  and  undergo  sublimation  and  partial  decomposition  at 
284°.  Solutions  of  atropia  are  speedily  altered  by  evaporation 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Atropia  is  present  in  all  parts 
of  the  belladonna,  but  is  commonly  extracted  from  the  root.  It 
appears  to  be  identical  with  daturia,  the  active  principle  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  Datura  stramonium.  The  salts  of 
atropia  are  bitter,  acrid,  and  highly  poisonous,  producing  a  re- 
markable dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

In  addition  to  these  bases  two  others  may  be  mentioned,  via., 
harmaline  and  harmine,  which  are  found,  probably  combined  with 
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phosphoric  acid,  in  the  husk  of  the  seeds  of  the  Peganum  harmala, 
or  Syrian  rue,  a  plant  extensively  grown  in  the  steppes  of  Southern 
Russia.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  used  in  dyeing  silk,  to  which 
they  impart  various  shades  of  pink,  rose,  or  red.  The  seeds  also 
possess  narcotic  properties,  but  the  active  principle  to  which  this 
effect  is  due  has  not  been  investigated.  HarmaUne  (O^sH^^NgO) 
when  pure  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms,  but  they  generally 
retain  a  brownish  yellow  tint,  and  tinge  the  saliva  yellow. 
It  has  a  bitter,  astringent,  acrid  taste;  it  is  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  water  and  -in  ether.  It  is  fusible 
and  volatile;  with  acids  it  forms  yellow,  very  soluble,  crystal- 
lizable  salts.  Oxidizing  agents  transform  it  into  a  red  colouring 
matter  which  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  harmala  red  of  commerce.  Harmaline  contains 
two  atoms  more  of  hydrogen  than  harmine  (Oj^H^gNjO;  Fritzsche), 
into  which  it  may  be  converted  by  oxidation ;  harmine  crystal- 
lizes in  long  delicate  prisms ;  it  forms  colourless  saMs  which  are 
quite  neutral. 

Emeiia,  the  active  principle  of  ipecacuanha,  also  possesses  the 
properties  of  a  feeble  base :  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
ether,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  acids ; 
chloroform  also  dissolves  it  with  facility.  It  is  a  powerful  poison, 
and  acts  as  a  violent  emetic  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain 
or  less.  It  fuses  readily,  and  is  accompanied  in  the  ipecacuanha 
root  by  a  large  proportion  of  oily  matter,  which  emits  a  feeble  odour 
of  tobacco  when  heated.  The  base  is  easily  obtained  by  treating 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter- 
ing from  the  oily  matter,  and  after  slightly  supersaturating  the 
solution  with  ammonia,  agitating  the  turbid  liquid  with  chloro- 
form. On  evaporating  the  chloroform,  the  emetia  is  left  as  a 
yellowish  resinous-looking  mass.  It  may  be  purified  by  conver- 
sion into  a  salt,  and  digesting  its  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of 
animal  charcoal ;  on  adding  an  alkali  to  the  filtered  liquid  the 
emetia  is  precipitated.  The  salts  of  emetia  do  not  readily 
crystallize. 

(/)  Alkaloids  of  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Chocolate. 

(1406)  CA7FEINE,  or  Theine  (OgHjoN^OyHjO  =  194 -1-18; 
Fusing  pt.  454®  (334®  C);  Strecker. — This  substance  occurs 
in  tea,  in  coffee,  and  in  fnat6,  a  shrub  used  by  the  natives 
of  Paraguay  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  for  making  an  infusion  which  they  substitute  for  tea» 
as  well  as  in  the  kola^nui  used  by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa. 
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It  is  also  contained  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent.  (Stenhoxise)  in 
guafana,  an  astringent  species  of  chocolate  prepared  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Paullinia  sorbilia.  Tea  appears  to  contain  from  %  to 
4  per  cent,  of  caffeine  (P^ligot),  hut  the  quantity  of  it  in  coffee^ 
according  to  Stenhouse,  seldom  exceeds  i  per  cent. 

Caffeine  is  easily  obtained  from  tea  by  making  a  strong  in- 
frision  of  the  leaf,  mixing  it  with  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  and  a 
little  free  ammonia,  to  separate  tannic  acid,  and  transmitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead ;  on  then 
evaporating  the  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  the  caffeine 
crystallizes  out  in  long  flexible  silky  needles. 

It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  both  boiling  water  and  ether  dissolve  it  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  crystals  deposited  from  alcohol  and 
from  ether  are  anhydrous.  Caffeine  frises  when  heated,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 
The  basic  properties  of  caffeine  are  only  slightly  marked,  but  it 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids; 
both  these  compounds  are,  however,  decomposed  by  solution  in 
water.  Caffeine  absorbs  about  a  third  of  its  weight  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas ;  the  compound  must  be  crystallized  from  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  crystals  washed 
with  ether.  Caffeine  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  crystalline 
compound  (68HiQN^Ocj,AgN03)  which  may  be  recrystallized 
from  boiling  water  or  from  dcohol;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

Wurtz  found  that  when  caffeine  is  boiled  with  potash,  methylia 
is  liberated.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  caffeine  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  the  formation  of  a  yellow  liquid, 
in  which  at  a  particular  stage,  the  addition  of  anmionia  developes  a 
beautifril  purple  colour,  resembling  that  of  murexid;  by  longer 
boiling  the  decomposition  proceeds  fiirther,  salts  of  methylia  are 
found  in  solution,  and  cholestrophan  is  formed.  Similar  results 
are  ftimished  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  The  purple  reaction  is 
most  easily  obtained  by  treating  the  caffeine  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
and  then  adding  a  little  ammonia. 

When  chlorine  is  transmitted  through  a  magma  of  caffeine 
suspended  in  water,  the '  crystals  gradually  disappear,  and  a 
mixture  of  several  products  is  obtained;  of  these  the  most 
remarkable  are  amalic  acid  (OgH^NgO^),  so  called  from  a/AaXoc> 
^weak,'  in  allusion  to  its  feeble  acidity,  and  nitro-theine  or 
cholestrophan  (OgH^NjOj),  whilst  a  salt  of  methylia  is  formed. 
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By  evaporating  the  solution^  amalic  acid  may  be  obtained  in 
colourless  crystals^  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol;  they  assume 
a  violet  colour  if  moistened  with  baryta  water.  On  evaporating 
the  solution^  cholestrophan  may  be  obtained  in  pearly  scales^ 
resembling  those  of  cholesterin  in  appearance^  and  hence  its  name 
(firom  cholesterin^  t^aivo),  to  appear) ;  it  may  be  sublimed  unaltered. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Bochleder  {Liebig's  AnnaL, 
Ixxiii.  123)^  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  caffeine  resemble 
those  obtained  from  uric  acid  by  similar  treatment^  and  the  two 
classes  of  compounds  are  homologous^  or  rather  substitution-pro- 
ducts from  the  same  organic  group ;  for  amalic  acid  corresponds  to 
alloxantin,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced 
by  two  of  methyl ;  and  cholestrophan  bears  a  similar  relation  to 
parabanic  acid  : — 

AUoxantin         (e4H3N30,H20)3=e8HioN^Oi, 

Amalic  acid  (dimethyl-aJloxantin)  64H(€H3)3N204 

Parabanic  acid G^n^^^jd^^H^^e^^^^ 

Cholestrophan   (dimethylo-para-]  ^  ,^tt  »  xt  rw 
banicadd) |  e.CeHji.N.O,. 

Strecker,  by  heating  dry  parabanate  of  silver  with  anhydrous 
methyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube^  has^  indeed^  effected  its  conversion 
into  cholestrophan  (methyl-parabanic  ether)  and  iodide  of  silver  : — 

AgANA  +  2  eH,I  =  (eH3),€3NA+ a  Agl. 

Amalic  acid  also  possesses  the  property^  like  alloxantin^  of 
staining  the  fingers  pink;  and  if  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
ammonia^  it  produces  a  compound  homologous  with  murexid^ 
which^  like  the  latter  compound,  is  distinguished  by  its  magnificent 
purple  colour : — 

Murexid ........     egHgNgO^ 

Caffeo-murexid Oi^H^gNgOg  (?) 

In  the  latter  case  the  difference  between  the  two  compounds  is 
2  (GgHJ,  because  murexid  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  of  ammonia 
upon  two  atoms  of  alloxantin,  and  caffeo-murexid  in  like  manner 
is  derived  firom  two  of  amalic  acid. 

(1407)  Chemical  and  dietetic  characters  of  Coffee  and  Tea. — 
Caffeine  is  a  compound  which  presents  a  high  degree  of  interest, 
both  from  the  metamorphoses  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  three  substances ; 
namely,  tea,  coffee,  and  a  third  substance  of  less  importance, 
mati  (or  Paraguay  tea,  obtained  firom  the  Ilex  Paraguayensis)^ 
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one  or  other  of  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  daily  diet  of 
three-fourths  of  the  human  race.  The  circumstance  that 
these  different  shrubs  should  have  been  selected  by  different 
nations^  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  a  beverage,  when  infused  with 
boiling  water,  shows  that  the  ingredient  which  they  furnish  is  one 
which  is  adapted  in  a  special  manner  to  some  craving  of  the 
human  frame.  Although  these  bodies  differ  so  widely  in  flavour, 
they  all  contain  the  same  azotised  principle,  the  physiological 
effects  of  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  detailed  examina- 
tion which  they  well  deserve.  The  best  series  of  experiments 
upon  this  point  are  due  to  Julius  Lehmann,  who  watched  for 
some  weeks  the  effects  of  roasted  coffee,  as  well  as  of  its  essential 
oil,  and  of  caffeine,  upon  two  individuals  in  good  health  (lAebig^s 
AnnaL,  Ixxxvii.  205).  The  use  of  coffee  as  an  article  of  diet 
appears  to  exercise  an  important  influence  in  retarding  the  waste 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  since  it  was  observed  that  during  its 
use  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  urea  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  was  much  smaller  than  when  the  coffee  was  omitted,  the 
diet  being  in  all  other  respects  the  same  in  both  cases.  Thus,  it 
was  found  that  when  an  infusion  of  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
roasted  coffee-berries  was  taken  daily  for  a  fortnight,  the  average 
proportion  of  urea  and  of  phosphoric  acid  which  passed  off  by  the 
kidneys  in  24  hours,  was  less  by  one-third  than  it  was  during  a 
similar  period  in  which  the  cOffee  was  omitted.  The  empy- 
reumatic  oil  of  the  coffee  was  found  to  exert  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system.  When  too  large  a  quantity  of  this 
essential  oil  was  taken,  it  produced  loss  of  sleep,  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  smaller 
quantities  it  produced  a  gentle  perspiration,  removed  the  sensation 
of  hunger,  and  acted  upon  the  bowels  as  a  laxative.  It  likewise 
reduced  the  amount  of  urea  and  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine. 
It  was  also  concluded  from  the  production  of  similar  alterations 
in  the  quality  of  the  urine,  when  a  solution  of  pure  caffeine  was 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  infusion  of  coffee,  that  caffeine 
likewise  exerted  a  power  of  retarding  the  disintegration  of  the 
constituents  of  the  animal  frame. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  the  Paraguay  tea-plant,  in  the  form  of  which 
they  are  used  dietetically,  all  contain  the  following  principles : — 
1.  Caffeine.  2.  One  of  the  forms  of  tannic  acid.  3.  An  aromatic 
essential  oil,  which  is  different  in  each  plants  and  is  the  main 
cause  of  their  different  and  peculiar  flavours. 

ConstUuenls  of  Coffee. — When  Ae  coffee  berry  is  first  gathered 
and  dried  in  the  air,  it  has  but  little  fragrance^  and  only  a  slightly 
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bitter  and  astringent  taste.  The  raw  coffee  berry  is  hard  and 
homy ;  it  swells  up  with  difficulty  even  when  heated  with  boiling 
water ;  it  contains  in  its  green  state  about  the  same  quantity  of 
soluble  matter  as  after  it  has  been  roasted^  but  the  amount  varies 
greatly  in  different  specimens. 

Coffee  swells  considerably  during  roasting^  the  increase  in 
volume  amounting  to  one-third  or  even  to  one-half  of  its  original 
bulk ;  at  the  same  time  it  loses  in  weight  to  an  extent  varying 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  upon  the  weight  of  the  berries  before 
roasting ;  the  amount  of  this  loss  depending  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  roasting  is  carried.  The  roasting  should  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  berry  ha3  become  friable.  The  agreeable  bitter 
aromatic  taste  of  coffee  is  developed  during  this  operation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  inferior  coffee  becomes  improved  in  quality 
by  keepings  and  if  roasted  after  it  has  been  kept  for  some  years^ 
it  yields  an  infusion  of  a  finer  flavour  than  if  roasted  immediately 
after  it  has  been  gathered.  Both  the  essential  oil  and  the  bitter 
flavour  are  developed  from  one  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
berry,  since  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  raw  berry  when  roasted 
acquires  the  fall  odour  and  taste  of  coffee.  The  proportion  of 
this  aromatic  oil  in  roasted  coffee  is  very  minute ;  not  exceeding^ 
according  to  Payen,  one  five-thousandth  of  the  weight  of  the 
coffee.  Coffee  ejso  contains  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  The 
astringent  acid,  caffeic  acidy  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  allied  to 
the  quinic ;  it  constitutes  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  dry  berry :  it 
does  not  blacken  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  but  turns  it 
green,  and  it  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  gelatin;  it  is 
dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric  add,  and  produces  a  red  liquid. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  alkalies,  caffeic  acid 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  a  yellow  insoluble  resin.*  A  peculiar 
reaction  occurs  with  caffeic  acid  when  1  part  of  its  concentrated 
solution  is  heated  with  4  parts  of  finely-powdered  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  i  part  of  oil  of  vilriol  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  Yellow  crystals  of  quinone  (1337)  are  deposited 
upon  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  retort,  and  the  acid  liquid  which 
distils  over  is  saturated  with  quinone,  and  contains  formic  acid. 
(See  a  Report  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  by  Graham,  Stenhouse, 
and  Campbell,  Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  ix.  52.)  The  acid  of  Paraguay 
tea,  and  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  holly  tribe,  also  ftimish  quinone 


*  Ylaanderen  and  Mulder  have  recently  made  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
caffeic  acid,  which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  salts  of  lead,  and  to  which 
they  assign  the  formula,  when  anhydrous,  of  Bj^Hj^O;  P  A  second  acid  termed 
eaffelic  acid,  O^UgO^,  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of  lead. 
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by  similar  treatment.  The  following  is  the  average  composition 
of  the  coflFee-berry,  according  to  Payen : — 

Ligneous  tissue 34*0 

Hygroscopic  water 12*0 

Fixed  fatty  matters 10  to  13*0 

Gum,  sugar,  and  a  vegetable  acid  ....  15*5 
Azotised  matter,  analogous  to  legumin     .     .  i3'0 

Free  caffeine o'8 

Compound  of  caffeine  with  potash  and 
chlorogenic  (caffeic)  acid*     ... 

Aromatic  essential  oil 0*002 

Solid  fatty  essence cooi 

Saline  matters 6*697 

The  saline  matters  found  in  coffee  contain  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  potash  {51 '5  to  55*8  percent.),  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate ;  they  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
silica.  The  sugar  in  raw  coffee  is  in  the  form  of  cane  sugar 
(Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell),  and  its  quantity  varies  from 
6'2,  to  7*7  per  cent.  The  process  of  roasting  not  only  expels  the 
greater  part  of  the  hygroscopic  moisture,  but  it  considerably 
modifies  the  properties  of  the  caffeic  acid,  and  converts  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  into  caramel.  The  solid  portion  left  after 
infrising  the  ground  berry  in  water  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nutritious  substance,  in  the  form  of  an  azotised  principle  resem- 
bling casein  or  legumin.  This  may  account  for  the  practice 
among  the  Arabs  and  other  oriental  nations,  of  swallowing  the 
undissolved  portions  of  the  grain  with  the  decoction :  in  the 
countries  of  Central  Asia  the  use  of  animal  food  is  rare,  and 
hence  the  inhabitants  have  been  led  to  vary  the  mode  of  preparing 
their  coffee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  use  the 
substance,  in  some  measure,  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  supplied  by  a  flesh  diet. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  coffee-plant  also  contain  as  much  as 
i^  per  cent,  of  caffeine  (Stenhouse),  as  well  as  an  astringent  vege- 
table acid,  and  a  large  proportion  (13  per  cent.)  of  an  azotised 
principle  allied  to  gluten.  The  dried  coffee-leaf  has  an  agreeable 
aroma;  it  is  used  largely  in  the  form  of  infusion  by  the  natives 
of  Sumatra. 

Consiiiuenis  of  the  Tea-plani. — The  dried  leaves  of  the  Thea 


*  Contiuning  39  per  cent,  of  caffeine;  3*5  parts,  therefore,  indicate  1*36  of 
caffeine.    This  wit  has  not  been  found  by  other  chenmts. 
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Sinensis,  which  constitute  our  ordinary  '  tea/  contain  about  45 
per  cent,  of  soluble  matter ;  but^  according  to  Peligot^  tea  does  not 
usually  give  up  more  than  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  soluble 
matter  to  boiling  water.  The  most  important  constituents  of  the 
leaf,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  consumed  in  Europe^  are  : — 1.  The 
essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  aroma^  and  the  pro- 
portion of  which^  according  to  Mulder^  ia  about  0*79  in  green^  and 
0*60  per  cent,  in  black  tea.  This  oil  exerts  a  most  powerfully 
stimulating  and  intoxicating  effect.  In  China^  tea  is  seldom  used 
till  it  is  a  year  old^  on  account  of  the  well-known  intoxicating 
effects  of  new  tea,  due  probably  to  the  larger  proportion  of  essen- 
tial oil  contained  in  the  freshly-dried  leaf.  2.  Caffeine,  or  theine^ 
the  quantity  of  which  varies  considerably  in  different  varieties  of 
tea:  in  different  kinds  of  green  tea  furnished  to  Peligot^  the 
amounts  ranged  from  :i*a  to  4'i  per  cent.  3.  A  mtrogenized  com- 
pound analogous  to  casein^  amounting  to  14  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  leaf.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  material  is 
thrown  away  in  the  spent  leaves^  which  when  dry  contain  not  less 
than  28  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  this  substance.^  4.  The 
astringent  principle,  which  is  a  modification  of  tannin ;  it  occasions 
a  precipitate  in  solutions  of  gelatin^  and  produces  a  black  with 
ferrous  sulphate:  it  constitutes  from  13  to  18  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  leaf.  The  ash  of  tea  varies  from  5-3  to  5*6  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  leaf;  a  portion  of  this  ash  is  probably  due  to  the  colouring 
matter  which  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  their  green 
teas^  for  the  foreign  market ;  this  colouring  matter  is  in  some  cases 
indigo^  in  others  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  pipe-clay. 

It  appears  fit)m  the  observations  of  Mr.  Fortune,  that  either 
green  or  black  tea  can  be  obtained  at  pleasure  from  the  same 
plant.  Green  tea  is  prepared  from  the  young  leaves^  which, 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  have  been  gathered,  are  roasted 
in  pans  over  a  brisk  wood  fire.  After  four  or  five  minutes^  roasting 
the  leaves  become  flaccid,  and  are  rolled  by  the  hands  upon  a 
wooden  table;  they  are  then  again  thrown  into  the  drying  pans, 
where  they  are  kept  in  rapid  motion,  and  in  about  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  are  completely  dried. 

Blcu:k  tea  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
the  leaves  have  been  gathered;  they  are  then  tossed  about  for 


*  The  Mongol  Tartars  economize  a  lar^  portion  of  thid  nutritive  matter  by 
l)0Lling  the  powdered  tea  with  the  alkaline  water  of  their  steppes,  to  whioh  a 
quantity  of  salt  is  added ;  by  this  means  a  notable  proportion  of  the  gluten  is 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  liquid,  which  they  commonly  eat  thickened  with 
butteii  milk,  and  baked  flour  (Lehmann). 
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some  time  till  they  become  flaccid.  At  this  stage  thejr  begin  to 
emit  a  fragrant  smell;  they  are  next  rolled  in  balls^  with  the 
hand^  upon  a  wooden  table^  and  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  is  ex- 
pressed from  them ;  after  which  they  are  shaken  out^  roasted  for 
a  few  minutes,  again  rolled,  and,  whilst  still  flaccid,  are  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  hours  upon  shallow  bamboo  trays :  this  alter- 
nate heating  and  rolling  is  repeated  three  or  four  times;  and 
Anally,  the  leaves  are  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires.  A  species 
of  fermentation  appears  to  occur  during  the  drying  of  the  leaf,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  development  of  essential  oil  takes  place, 
by  which  the  agreeable  aroma  is  occasioned :  this  aroma  is  wanting 
in  the  fresh  leaf.  The  change  of  the  leaf  from  green  to  black  is 
mainly  due  to  chemical  alterations  produced  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  upon  the  constituents  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  upon  the 
astringent  principle ;  this  change  being  prevented  in  green  tea  by 
the  rapid  process  of  drying  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

(1408)  Theobromine  (OyHgN^Og;  Glasson).— This  body  is 
present  in  chocolate.  It  is  extracted  from  the  cacao-nut  (7%«o- 
broma  cacao)  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  obtaining 
caffeine  from  tea  or  coffee.  Theobromine  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  still  less  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  it  has 
a  slightly  bitter  taste.  At  a  high  temperature  it  may  be  sublimed, 
a  part  of  it  undergoing  decomposition  during  the  process.  It 
resembles  caffeine  in  its  property  of  forming  crystallizable  salts 
with  some  of  the  acids ;  but  these  compounds  are  decomposed  by 
water,  and  its  basic  powers  are  very  feeble. 

Theobromine  when  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  by  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline 
mass ;  if  this  be  dried  and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  anhydrous 
methyl  iodide,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  caffeine  is  produced 
(Strecker) :— 

Theobromide  rilTer.    Methyl  iodide.  Caffeine. 

e.H^AgN.e,  -h  ei5  =  e3HioN,e,  +  Agi. 

Caffeine  is,  therefore,  a  methyl-compound  of  theobromine,  and  not 
a  true  homologue  of  it,  as  its  formula  might  seem  to  indicate. 

The  cacao-nut  is  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  fatty 
matter  which  it  frirnishes.  This  fat  is  not  liable  to  become  rancid, 
a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  nut  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  nut,  when  deprived  of  its  husk,  is  said  to 
contain  nearly  56  per  cent,  of  this  fat,  17  per  cent,  of  a  substance 
resembling  gluten,  from  v%  to  1*5  of  theobromine,  and  ast  of 
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starcli^  gam^  sugar,  and  ligneous  tissue.  The  aromatic  flavour  of 
cocoa  is  due  to  the  roasting  to  which  the  nut  is  subjected  previous 
to  grinding  it.  If  the  roasted  nut  be  simply  crushed  after  it  has 
been  freed  from  its  husk,  it  forms  the  cocoa  nibs  of  the  grocer. 
Chocolate  is  prepar^  by  grinding  the  roasted  nut  into  a  paste 
between  hot  rollers,  and  mixing  it  with  sugar,  vanilla,  cinnamon, 
and  other  spices. 

The  number  of  well-defined  bases  of  animal  origin  is  but  small, 
and  as  they  are  generally  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  azotised 
compounds  not  as  yet  described,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
defer  their  consideration  tQl  a  later  period.     (1601  ei  seqJ) 

§  III.  General  Bbvjew  of  the  Monatomic  Alcohols 

(1409)  Having  now  completed  the  description  of  the  more 
important  bodies  connected  with  the  alcohols  of  the  form 
(G^Hj^+gO),  it  may  be  serviceable  to  take  a  general  review  of  the 
connexion  of  these  different  compounds  with  each  other.  For 
this  purpose  the  table  on  the  following  page  has  been  constructed ; 
it  furnishes  a  synoptic  view  of  the  more  important  classes  of 
heterologous  derivatives  from  these  alcohols. 

If  space  allowed  us  to  map  out  the  whole  of  the  various 
derivatives  of  each  alcohol  in  a  table  similar  in  principle  to  that 
given  at  pages  40  and  41,  each  of  the  general  formulae  given  in 
the  second  column  of  the  following  table  would  stand  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  columns  of  such  a  table.  Each  substance  enumerated 
in  this  table  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
a  homologous  series  of  compounds  like  that  of  the  fatty  acids,  or 
of  the*alcohols,  in  which  each  of  the  members  differs  from  those 
which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it* by  (6Hg). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letters  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  are  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  column  headed  "  General  formula  :" — 

W  indicates  chlorine,  or  one  of  the  halogens. 
X  indicates  all  the  constituents  of  a  monobasic  acid,  except 
the  basic  hydrogen. 

Y  indicates  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  dibasic  acid. 

Z  indicates  the  corresponding  constituents  of  a  tribasic  acid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  table,  extensive  as  it  is, 
does  not  specify  all  the  known  heterologous  derivatives  of  any 
single  alcohol.     The  different  forms  of  the  phosphorus  bases  are 
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T.  Electro-poeitiTO  radicle 

a.  Mixed  radicle     .    .     . 

3.  Alcohol 

4.  Simple  ether  .... 

5.  Mixed  ether  .... 

6.  Hydracid  ether  .    .    . 

7.  Sulphuretted  ether .    . 

8.  DiBulphuretted  ether  . 

9.  Meroaptan    .... 
10.  Compound  ether  (mo- 

oobasic)  .     .     .     .  ^ 
If.  Compound  ether   (di- 
basic)  

12.  Yinio  acid     .    .     .     . 

1 3.  Salt  of  Vinic  acid   .     . 

14.  Compound  ether  (tri-  ) 

basic)       .    .     .     .     ) 

15.  Cyanide,  or  Nitrile     . 

16. 

17- 

18. 
19. 


20. 

91. 

«3- 
24. 

a6. 

• 

«7. 

a8. 
«9. 
30. 
3'- 

3«- 
33. 
34. 

3^. 
37- 
38. 
39- 

40. 


Amide  base  .  .  .  . 
Imide  base  .... 
Nitrile  base  .... 
Oxide  of  ammonium  | 

base  (hydrated)  .  ) 
Homologues  of  urea  . 
Zinc  radicle  .... 
Diarsenio-radide  .  . 
Hydrated  oxide  of  di- 1 

arsenio-radide  .  .  ) 
Acid     of     diarsenio-  ' 

radicle  .... 
Triarsenio- radicle  . 
Oxide    of  triarsenio-  [ 

radicle  .  .  .  .  i 
Hydrated  oxide  of 

tetrarsenio-radide  ] 
Stauoo-radicle  .  .  . 
Alcohol  hydride      .     . 

define 

Homologues  of  acety- 
lene  

Aldehvd  .... 
Volatile  add  .  . 
Ketone  .... 
Dibasic  acid  .  .  . 
Monobasic  anhydride 
Mixed  anhydride 
Dibasic  anhydride  . 
Monobasic     oxychlo- 

ride 

Dibasic  oxychloride 


(6nHfii4]), 

(6nHf M+l,  B^Hiai^i) 

(e,H,»^,,H)e 

(6iiHt«+i)^ 

(6«Hiii+i,6a,H|j»+i)0 

(e,H„^x)w^ 

(€>»Hjji+i)^ 
(^»Hs«4.i,  H;9 

(e,Hft,+i)x 

(e»H,«+i)r^ 
H(e,H,.+i)Y 
M(6»H|»+i)Y 
(€*»Hi»+i)„Z 

(e^Hft^O^N 

H,(e,H»^i)N 

(e^»^04NHe 

H|(0»Hs»4.i)Nf6O 

Zn(6«Hj»+i)t 

As(0„Hj,i+i), 

A8(e^„+i)^e 

HAs(e,H„+0.e, 

A8(ei.H»,+i), 

AsienH^+o.e 

As(e,H»,+04He 

Sn{6«Hi«+i)jp 

(e«H»,+,)H 

^»Hiii^»Hj» 

(e«H„.i)H,e 

€>i,Hf»_i06«H,Bi+i 
H,(6„Hj««4)04 
(6||Hs»_iO  0«u,ii-iO| 
^»Hj»_iO,6a,Hjjp_iO, 

e^H^iOCl 

e,H»»-40,ci, 


EuunplfM. 


Ethyl 

Ethyl-tetryl  .  . 
Alcohol  .  .  . 
Ethylic  ether  .  . 
Ethyl-ftmylio  ether 
Hydrochloric  ether 
HydroBulphurio  ) 
ether  ) 

Ethyl  disulphide 
Etbyl-mercaptan 

Acetic  ether     •    . 

Oxalic  ether.    .    . 

Ethyl-sulphuricacid 
Potassic  etbylsulphate 

Citric  ether  .    .    . 

Hydrocyanic  ether ) 
(propio- nitrile)      ) 

Ethylia    .... 

Diethylia      .     .    . 

TriethyliA     .    .     . 

Oxide  of  tetrethy- 

lium  (hydrated) 

Ethyl-urea   .    .    . 

Zinc- ethyl    .     .    • 

Kakodyl.     .     .     . 

Hydrated  kakodyl  I 
oxide      ...    I 

Kakodylic  add 

Triarsenethyl   .     . 

Triarsenethyl  oxide 

Hydrated  tetrar- 
senethyUum  oxide 
Stanno-diethyl .     . 
Ethyl  hydride   .    . 
defiant  gas  .    .     . 

Acetylene    .    .    . 

Acetic  aldehyd 
Acetic  acid  .  *  . 
Aoetone .... 
Succinic  acid  .  • 
Acetic  anhydride  . 
Benzo-acetic  da 
Sucdnic  anhydride 

Acetyl  chloride 

Sttcdnyl  chloride 


6,Hj,O,Hp0 
G,H^e,H,„0 

€,Hg,6,Hj,8 

^iH,,^Hg,S, 
0|Hj,H)O 

wyHp^^HgWi 

(6,H,)^G,04 
Ht/iHgDw^ 

(0,Hj),,6jH,0, 

e,H„CyorG,H,N 

H-,G-Hg,N 

H,(e,HJ,N 
(G,H.),* 

(ejBg),NHe 
H,(e,H,)N,ee 

Zn(e.H), 
A8(GH,), 

As(eH,),He 
HAs(eH,),e, 

As(G,Hg>, 

As(e,H,),e 

A8(€JB,)4He 

Sn^.HO. 
G,Hg,H 

e.H, 
e.H, 

G|HyH^O 

^HjGjGHg 
HjO^H^O. 

e^H^e.ci, 
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not  mentioned^  because  they  are  represented  by  the  formulse  of 
those  of  ammonium^  from  which  they  differ  in  containing  an  atom 
of  phosphorus  in  the  place  of  one  of  nitrogen.  Of  the  homologues 
of  urea  two  distinct  series  are  known^  the  first  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  ethyl-urea  [H3(02H5)N360],  and  the  second  to  diethyl- 
nrea  [H2(02H5)2N260],  though  the  former  series  only  is 
indicated  in  the  table.  With  the  exception  of  the  ureas,  neither 
amides  nor  polyatomic  bases  appear  in  the  table.  The  zinc- 
radicle  again  represents  other  metallic  compounds^  such  as  those 
containing  cadmium^  which  are  formed  upon  the  same  type. 
The  various  arsenio-compounds  are  also  representatives  of  the 
antimony  series^  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  table;  the 
arsenical  compounds  likewise  are  representatives  of  the  com- 
pounds which  contain  bismuth  in  the  place  of  arsenicum.  Again, 
the  stanno-radicles^  themselves  a  numerous  group,  are  only  indi- 
cated by  a  single  formula ;  whilst  the  compounds  of  lead  and  of 
mercury  correspond  to  one  or  other  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
stanno-radicle. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS   AND   RESINS. 

§   I.  Essential  Oils. 

(1410)  The  odortterous  principle  of  most  plants  resides  in 
certain  compounds  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  and 
although  the  boiling  point  of  these  bodies  lies  considerably  above 
ata°,  they  emit  at  ordinary  temperatures  minute  quantities  of  an 
intensely  odorous  vapour.  They  have  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  fixed  oils  in  their  inflammability,  sparing  solubility  in  water, 
and'  ready  solubility  in  alcohol  and  in  ether;  as  well  as  in  the 
production  of  a  greasy  stain  when  dropped  upon  paper,  though 
this  mark  is  only  transient;  and  they  feel  harsh  instead  of 
unctuous  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin :  from  the  points  of  their 
similarity  to  the  oils,  and  from  the  fact  of  their  constituting  in 
many  cases  the  distinctive  compound  of  the  plant  which  yields 
them,  they  are  termed  essential  or  volatile  oils. 

The  production  of  the  essential  oils  is  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  vegetable  organism.  In  some  natural 
families — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Umbellifera — the  oil  is  most 
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abundantly  contained  in  the  seeds.  The  Aurantiace^B  yield  two 
different  kinds  of  essential  oil^  one  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  flower,  and  the  other  from  the  rind  of  the  froit.  The 
Myrtacem  and  the  Labiata  supply  it  from  the  leaves,  whilst  the 
Rosacea  contain  it  only  in  the  petals  of  the  flower. 

Generally  speaking,  the  oils  appear  to  exist  ready  formed  in 
the  plant,  being  enclosed  in  little  saoculi,  which  are  often  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Myriacea  and  the  peel 
of  the  Aurantiacea.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  those  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  of  mustard,  they  are  produced  by  a  species  of 
fermentation  operating  on  a  principle  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
seed;  this  change  does  not  commence  until  the  seed  has  been 
crushed  and  mixed  with  water.  A  peculiar  azotised  body  present 
in  the  seed  is  thus  brought  into  contact,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, with  the  compound  which  yields  the  oil,  and  the  peculiar 
aroma  of  the  essence  is  speedily  developed. 

The  oils  of  lemon  and  orange  are  extracted  by  simple  pressure 
of  the  rind  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  general  process  of  extraction  con- 
sists in  placing  the  appropriate  portions  of  the  plant  in  a  still, 
with  water,  and  applying  heat ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  vegetable 
materials  from  being  over-heated  by  resting  against  the  sides  of  the 
still,  which  would  give  to  the  distillate  a  disagreeable  odour,  it  is 
customary  to  suspend  them  in  a  net  or  perforated  metallic  vessel 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  still.  A  better  method  of  obtaining  the 
essence  is  to  allow  steam  to  pass  over  the  plant,  and  to  condense 
the  vapour  afterwards  in  the  usual  way.  The  presence  of  steam 
favours  the  volatilization  of  the  oils  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, for  it  mechanically  carries  over  the  vapour :  the  dis- 
tillate is  at  first  milky,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  essence 
sepajrates  from  the  milky  liquid  on  standing.  The  water  which 
is  condensed  in  a  receiver  with  the  oil  acquires  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  essence ;  such  waters  constitute  the  fragrant  distilled 
waters  of  the  apothecary :  by  a  second  distillation,  these  waters 
are  freed  from  some  impurities  which  are  mechanically  carried 
over,  and  which  would  cause  the  liquid  to  become  mouldy,  and 
destroy  its  fragrance.  A  small  quantity  only  of  the  essential  oil  is 
retained  in  solution  in  the  distilled  water,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  oil  which  is  thus  retained  may  be  separated  by  saturating 
the  liquid  with  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  essence  on  standing  rises 
to  the  surface.  It  may  also  be  removed  by  agitating  the  distilled 
water  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil;  and  on  expelling  the 
ether  from  the  layer  which  iseparates  on  standing,  the  pure  oil  is 
procured.      In   some  cases  where  the  essence  becomes  altered 
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during  the  act  of  distillation^  the  fragrance  of  the  plant  is  ob« 
tained  and  concentrated  by  dissolving  it  in  a  fixed  oil,  which  is 
itself  destitute  of  odour,  such  as  oil  of  poppy-seeds.  The  leaves 
of  the  flower  are  in  such  instances  spread  in  thin  layers  upon, 
woollen  cloths  saturated  with  the  fixed  oil,  the  cloths  thus  charged 
are  th6n  piled  one  upon  another,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
a  press. 

The  essential  oils  vary  in  specific  gravity,  but  in  general  they 
are  lighter  than  water.  These  oils  are  usually  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  oil  of  aniseed  is  solid  at  all  temperatures  below 
59°  (15°  C).  If  cooled  slowly,  many  of  them  separate  into  a 
solid  and  a  fluid  portion,  respectively  termed  siearopten  and 
elcBopten.  This  fact  is  readily  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  the  essential  oils  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct chemical  compounds  which  difier  in  volatility  and  fusibility ; 
one  of  these  compounds  generally  contains  no  oxygen,  whilst 
the  others  are  often  substances  formed  from  it  by  oxidation. 
Of  these  the  pure  hydrocarbon  is  generally  the  more  volatile ;  it 
acts  as  a  solvent  to  the  oxidized  compounds,  which,  by  a  depression 
of  temperature,  may  frequently  be  separated  from  it  in  a  crystal- 
lized form. 

Most  of  the  essential  oils  have  a  yellowish  colour,  which 
deepens  when  exposed  to  the  air;  during  such  exposure  they 
absorb  oxygen  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  are  thus  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  solid,  resinous,  or  camphreous  mass.  Those  oils 
which  absorb  oxygen  the  most  rapidly  have  in  general  the  most 
powerful  odour.  This  absorption  of  oxygen  is  sometimes  attended 
with  a  simultaneous  extrication  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  water : 
this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  oil  of  anise,  and  of  lavender ;  and  in 
such  instances  the  resulting  resinous  mass  is  not  a  simple  oxide 
of  the  hydrocarbon. 

The  essential  oils  are  insoluble  in  potash,  and  are  not  capable 
of  saponification  by  treatment  with  alkalies :  but  if  the  oils  be 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  vapour  over  heated  caustic  potash, 
hydrogen  is  frequently  disengaged,  and  the  oil  becomes  oxidized, 
forming  an  organic  salt  with  the  potassium.  Oil  of  cinnamon 
may  thus  be  converted  into  potassic  cinnamate : — 

Oil  of  dnoamoB.  PotAssio  cinnsmate. 

•  e^^HgO  +  KHe  =  Ke^H^Og  +  h^. 

Chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  act  upon  most  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  form  compounds  in  which  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  one 
of  these  elements  displaces  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of 
3  P  F 
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hydrogen.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  most  of  the  essential  oils  with 
^reat  violence. 

The  essences  may  be  arranged  under  three  principal  divisions, 
Tiz. : — A.  Pure  hydrocarbons ;  B.  Oxidized  essences ;  C  Sulpha- 
xetted  essences. 

The  pure  hydrocarbons  are  generally  lighter  than  water;  the 
other  two  varieties  often  have  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  that 
of  water. 

The  essences  which  belong  to  the  first  class  always  occur  in 
a  state  of  admixture  with  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  an 
oxidized  compound. 

{A.)  Pure  Hydrocarbons. 

(141 1)  The  group  of  chemical  compounds  formed  by  the 
essential  oils  which  contain  no  oxygen  presents  many  interesting 
features ;  sixteen  or  twenty  of  these  substances  are  isomeric. 
These  isomeric  bodies  may  be  subdivided  into  two  metameric 
diasses;  in  one  of  these,  the  terebenes,  the  molecule  is  repre- 
sented by  6]^Hj^  and  to  this  class  oil  of  turpentine  belongs  j  in 
ihe  other,  the  molecule  of  the  oil,  like  that  of  essence  of  cubebs, 
is  represented  by  ©jgH,^.  Tbe  members  of  each  of  these  groups, 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  odour  and  taste,  are  strictly 
metameric ;  equal  weights  of  all  the  members  of  the  same  group 
yielding  exactly  equal  volumes  of  vapour. 

The  group  oiterebenes, or  camphogens,\%  the  more  numerous  and 
important.  Many  characters,  both  chemical  and  physical,  are 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  group :  for  example,  they  have 
a  specific  gravity  in  the  liquid  form  closely  approaching  to  0*860; 
and  the  boiling  point,  though  subject  to  greater  variations,  in 
most  instances  is  very  near  320°  (160®  C).  Although  the  general 
formula  of  the  group  contains  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  that 
of  the  olefine  with  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  no  trans- 
formation of  the  olefines  into  terebenes,  or  of  terebene  into  olefine 
derivatives,  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  terebenes  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
except  by  their  action  upon  polarized  light :  some  varieties  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  for  example,  cause  left-handed  rotation  of  a  ray  of 
polarized  light ;  oil  of  lemons  produces  rotation  to  the  right  hand ; 
whilst  other  oils  are  destitute  of  rotatory  action  upon  the  plane 
of  polarization.  A  slight  change  in  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  particles  of  these  bodies  modifies  their  action 
Bpon  polarized  light,  for  it  has  been  found  that  oil  of  turpentine 
by  peculiar  treatment  at  a  high  temperature  may  be  deprived  of 
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its  rotatory  power^  although  it  retains  its  tisttal  chemical  pro- 
perties (r4i4). 

The  terebenes  rapidly  absorb  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
yield  compounds  termed  artificial  camphors ;  some  of  these  bodies 
crystallize,  and  in  appearance  and  properties  much  resemble  natural 
camphor ;  while  others  of  the  oils  form  combinations  with  the 
acid  equally  definite,  but  which  preserve  the  liquid  form,  and  often 
retain  their  optical  rotatory  power.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of 
lemons  both  form  solid  compounds  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  well 
as  liquid  ones ;  but  the  oils  of  black  pepper  and  of  bergamotte 
form  only  liquid  compounds : — 


Artifleial  oamphon. 

From  oil  of  turpentine  . 
Prom  oil  of  lemons  .  . 
From  oil  of  black  pepper 
From  oil  of  bergamotte 


solid 
liquid 


^10^16,  2  HCl 


5(eioHJ8HCl? 
[6(^ioHi8)2HCl,H8e? 


Analogous  compounds  with  the  other  hydracids,  such  as  the 
hydrobromic  and  the  hydriodic,  may  also  be  obtained. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  terebenes  is  the.  power 
which  they  possess  of  combining  with  water,  and  thus  forming 
solid  volatile  crystalline  substances  which  have  a  still  closer 
analog  to  camphor,  both  in  composition  and  properties,  than  the 
hydrochloric  compounds.  Mere  contact  of  the  oil  with  water,  or 
with  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  in  most  instances 
gives  rise  to  these  compounds;  oil  of  turpentine  furnishing  not 
fewer  than  three  such  hydrates,  viz. :  terpine  hydrate  (©iqHj^, 
3  H,e) ;  terpine  (e^oHj^a  H^O) ;  and  terpinol  [(e.^H  JgH^O)]  :  the 
first  two  are  solid,  the  last  is  liquid.  Oil  of  lemons  gives  two 
such  compounds,  viz. :  (Gj^Hi^,  3  H3O)  and  (Oi^Hj^,  2  H^O) ;  and 
oil  of  juniper  one  such  hydrate  (©iqHj^,  a  H^O)  :  the  cam- 
phor of  the  Dryobalanops  camphora,  or  Borneo  camphor,  may  be 
represented  as  OiqHj^jHjO. 

All  these  varieties  of  camphor,  when  distilled  with  phosphoric 
anhydride,  lose  their  water,  and  yield  hydrocarbons^  having  the 
composition  O^oHj^ ;  ordinary  camphor  ©iqH^^O,  when  similarly 
treated,  also  gives  a  hydrocarbon  termed  cymol  (Gi^H^J.  Indeed, 
the  simple  act  of  sublimation  deprives  the  camphor  or  solid 
hydrate  (©iqHj^  3  H3O)  of  the  oils  of  turpentine,  and  lemon, 
of  an  atom  of  water;  the  sublimed  camphor  in  each  case  being 
represented  by  the  formula,  ^i^Hig,  a  HjO. 

The  terebenes  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorb  oxygen ;  they 
become  brown  and  viscid ;    and  are  ultimately  converted  into 
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resins.  In  many  instances  this  oxidation  may  be  regarded  as  a 
simple  substitution  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen,  the  number  of  atoms 
of  oxygen  absorbed  corresponding  exactly  to  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  removed  in  the  form  of  water;  but  in  other  cases  this 
constitutes  only  the  first  stage  of  the  process^  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxygen  combines  with  the  newly  formed  oxide:  a 
good  example  of  the  latter  mode  of  oxidation  is  seen  in  the  con- 
version of  the  liquid  oil  of  lemons  into  the  solid : — 

^10^10^5+  4^2=^ioHio^8^^2^+  3  H2O. 

(1413)  Oil  op  Turpentine  (OjoH^g,  or  Cj^Hi^) ;  Sp.  gr.  of 
liquid  o'S64;  of  vapour  ^'j6;  ReLwt,  6S;  Boiling  pt,  320°  (160°  C). 
— Various  species  of  pine,  when  wounded,  pour  out  a  semi-solid 
resin,  of  which  there  are  different  varieties :  that  obtained  from 
the  Pinus  abies  constitutes  common  turpentine;  that  from  the 
larch,  Laria:  Europma,  is  known  as  Venice  turpentine ;  and  that 
from  the  Pistacia  lentiscus  forms  Chian  turpentine. 

If  the  turpentine  of  the  Pinus  abies,  or  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris, 
be  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
an  essential  oil :  this  oil  passes  over  with  the  vapour  of  water  as 
a  volatile,  limpid^  very  inflammable  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  well- 
known  balsamic  odour.  The  residue  in  the  retort  constitutes 
common  rosin,  or  colophony.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  distilled 
unchanged.  It  mixes  freely  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  with 
water ;  it  dissolves  the  fixed  and  essential  oils,  and  is  largely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  many  kinds  of  varnish,  since  it  readily  dis- 
solves the  resins,  and  on  volatilizing  leaves  them  behind  in  the 
form  of  a  transparent  coating  upon  the  surface  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  had  been  applied.  Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  with  facility ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  solvents 
for  caoutchouc.  Most  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  sold  as  camphine 
in  England  produces  a  right-handed  rotation  (=:i8^'6),  and  is  said 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Pinus  australis  of  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America. 

Commercial  oil  of  turpentine  frequently  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  several  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  which  act  differently  on 
polarized  light.  The  rotation  occasioned  by  Bordeaux  turpentine, 
which  is  produced  chiefly  from  the  Pinus  maritima,  is  left-handed, 
but  the  amount  of  the  rotation  in  different  samples  varies 
with  the  proportions  in  which  the  oils  are  mingled.  According 
to  Berthelot,  if  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  turpentine  be  distilled  in 
vacuo,  after  saturating  the  acids  which  it  contains,  a  homogeneous 
hydrocarbon,  terebenthene  (Sp.  gr.  0*864,  ^^  59^) j  is  obtained.     It 
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boils  at  32i®'8  (i6i°  C).  It  is  endowed  with  left-handed  rotatory 
action  npon  a  polarized  ray=— 42°-3.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it 
gives  a  solid  and  a  liquid  hydrochlorate  of  similar  composition, 
(6iQH^g,HCl).  When  the  solid  compound  is  heated  with  dry 
soap  at  a  temperature  of  about  400°  (204°  C),  a  white  solid, 
resembling  camphor,  is  obtained;  it  fuses  at  103°  (45°  C), 
and  boils  at  about  320°  (160°  C.)  :  it  has  a  left-handed  rota- 
tion =—63°.  To  this  substance  O^qHi^  the  name  of  tere- 
camphen  has  betn  given.  If  English  camphine  be  distilled 
in  vacuo  from  potassic  carbonate,  it  gives  a  corresponding 
liquid,  amtralenej  of  sp.  gr.  0*864,  boiling  at  32i°'8,  with  a 
right-handed  rotation=  +  2i°'5.  It  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid 
compounds  corresponding  to  those  of  terebenthene,  and  with  soap 
furnishes  a  similar  solid,  austracamphen  (rotation -h  32°).  If  either 
of  the  solid  hydrochlorates  of  the  terebenthenes  be  heated  with 
barytic  stearate,  or  sodic  benzoate,  a  solid  inactive  camphtn,  with 
no  rotatory  power  on  polarized  light,  is  obtained. 

{1413)  Modifications  of  Oil  of  Turpentine, — DeviUe  {Ann.  de 
Chimie,  II.  Ixxv.  37,  and  III.  xxvii.  80)  and  Berthelot  {lb,,  III. 
xxxix.  5)  have  careftilly  studied  the  modifications  of  which  oil  of 
turpentine  is  susceptible  without  undergoing  any  change  in  the 
proportion  of  its  components.  Some  of  these  modifications  retain 
their  rotatory  power  upon  polarized  light,  whilst  others  are  in* 
active  in  this  respect : — 

a.  Active  Modifications. — ^When  English  essence  of  turpentine 
is  simply  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to  460°  or  480°,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  which  boil  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures ;  two  of  these,  isoterebenthene  and  meiatere- 
benthene,  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  fractionated  dis- 
tillation. These  modifications  may  be  produced  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature if  the  essence  be  heated  with  water,  or  with  the  chloride 
of  calcium,  of  strontium,  of  zinc,  or  of  ammonium.  Fluoride  of 
boron,  as  well  as  many  organic  acids,  such  as  the  acetic,  oxalic, 
and  tartaric,  also  produces  similar  efiects. 

1.  Isoterebenthene  {^iq^A^^  ;  Sp.  gr.  0-843,  fl^  71°;  Boiling  pt. 
about  3  50°  (^77°  C.). — This  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour 
of  stale  lemons.  It  exerts  a  left-handed  rotation  upon  polarized 
light,  but  the  intensity  of  this  power  appears  to  vary  with  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 
It  may  be  made  to  yield  a  crystalline  hydrate  and  a  solid 
hydrochlorate. 

2.  Metaterebenthene  (G^'R^^  5  ^P'  9'^'  ^■9'3>  ^^  68°).— This 
body  forms  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  quantity  of  the  essence 
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submittel  to  heat  /  it  constitutes  the  residue  left  in  the  retort 
after  all  the  matters  volatile  below  662°  (350°  C.)  have  been  ex- 
pelled. It  may  be  volatilized  without  decomposition  at  a  tempe- 
rature somewhat  beyond  this.  It  is  a  viscous  yellowish  body^  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  disagreeable  odour^  and  a  tendency  to  rapid  oxida- 
tion.   It  exerts  a  left-handed  rotatory  power  upon  polarized  light. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  bodies  are  other  isomeric 
compounds^  of  intermediate  boUing  points;  but  they  have  not 
been  specially  examined.  • 

b.  Inactive  Modifications. — Besides  these  modifications  which 
retain  their  rotatory  power^  four  other  forms  of  the  essence  have 
been  procured^  which  exert  no  action  upon  polarized  light.  These 
substances  are : — 

1.  Terebene  I  3.  Carophilene,  or  dadyl 

2,  Colophene  |  4.  Terebilene,  or  peucyL 

The  first  two  have  been  obtained  by  acting  upon  oil  of  turpentine 
with  sulphuric  acid;  the  last  two  by  decomposing  artificial 
camphor  by  means  of  quicklime  (1414). 

In  order  to  procure  terebene  and  colophene^  DeviUe  mixes 
any  variety  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  about  a  twentieth  of  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol^  in  a  flask  which  is  artificially  cooled. 
After  brisk  agitation,  the  mixture  becomes  viscous  and  of  a  dark- 
red  colour.  It  must  be  left  at  rest  for  twenty- four  hours^  during 
which  time  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  one  being 
nearly  black  and  strongly  acid.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  to  be 
decanted  and  gently  heated:  bubbles  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
escape,  and  the  colour  gradually  disappears,  whilst  the  liquid 
becomes  converted  into  a  mixture  of  terebene  and  colophene. 
Upon  subjecting  the  mixture  to  distillation,  terebene  passes  over 
in  the  first  portion,  and  when  rectified  from  a  fresh  portion  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  last  portions  of 
the  distillate  consist  of  colophene.  Boric  fluoride  produces  a 
similar  effect  upon  oil  of  turpentine :  it  acts  still  more  energeti- 
cally and  rapidly. 

Terebene  has  a  characteristic  odour,  resembling  that  of  oil 
of  thyme.  It  boils  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  unmodified 
essence  of  turpentine,  yielding  a  vapour  of  the  same  density,  but 
it  is  less  prone  to  oxidation.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid^ 
and  forms  a  liquid  compound,  (O^oH^0)2HCl. 

Colophene  [630^33 '  ^P-  9^'  ^f  ^*?^*^  0-940 ;  Boiling  pt.  from 
590®  to  600^  (3 15®  C.)]  yields  a  vapour,  the  density  of  which  is  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  terebene^  with  which  it  is  polymeric.    It  absorbs 
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hjdrocbloric  acid^  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  of  the  colour  of 
indigo.  In  order  to  obtain  colophene  in  a  state  of  purity^  it 
must  be  rectified  from  an  alloy  of  potassium  and  antimony  (849). 
Colophene  may  also  be  produced  by  the  distillation  of  colophony, 
from  vhich  it  derives  its  name.  When  viewed  by  direct  light  it 
is  colourless,  but  it  exhibits  the  fluorescent  character  in  so  marked 
a  degree,  that  in  particular  directions  it  appears  to  be  of  a  deep 
indigo-blue.     It  is  slightly  viscous. 

(1414)  Artificial  Camphors,  and  Oils  obtained  from  them. — 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  essence  of  turpentine  combines 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  which  it  may  be  made  to  form  two 
compounds,  O^^Hij,  2  HCl ;  and  O^oHj^jHCl. 

The  first  of  these  bodies  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the 
essence  of  turpentine  to  remain  for  some  weeks  in  contact  with 
an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
flattened  rectangular  prisms,  which  have  an  aromatic  odour  re* 
sembling  that  of  oil  of  thyme.  It  is  fusible  at  111°  (44°  C),  and 
is  decomposed  by  distillation.  This  dichlorhydrate  is  optically 
inactive,  and  according  to  Kekul€,  whenever  produced  from  any 
sample  of  oil  of  turpentine,  is  perfectly  identical  in  all  its  properties. 

The  second  compound  [e^^Hi^HCl ;  Fusing  pt.  ^39°  (115°  C.)] 
is  obtained  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the 
artificially  cooled  essence  of  turpentine  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed. 
As  soon  as  this  absorption  ceases,  the  compound  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  freezing  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  by 
which  it  is  separated  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  crystallizes, 
whilst  the  other  remains  liquid,  even  at  0°  P.  The  production 
of  the  liquid  compound  is  favoured  by  elevation  of  temperature ; 
if  the  temperature  of  the  essence  be  raised  to  ai2°  during  the 
absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  compound  only  is 
formed.  Both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  portion  are  found,  on 
analysis,  to  possess  the  same  composition  (6iQHjg,HCl).  The  solid 
body  has  been  termed  hydrochlorate  of  camphene  or  of  dadyl.  It 
crystallizes  in  whitQ  prisms,  which  have  an  aromatic  smell  and 
taste,  resembling  that'  of  ordinary  camphor.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water ;  alcohol  dissolves  one-third  of  its  weight  of  it.  This  arti- 
ficial camphor  melts  at  239°,  and  boils  at  329°  (165°  C),  at  the 
same  time  undergoing  partial  decomposition. 

Camphene,  Camphilene,  or  Dadyl:  Boiling  pt.  373®  (134®  C). — 
If  the  vapour  of  the  foregoing  solid  compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid  be  transmitted  over  heated  quicklime,  it  is  decomposed, 
chloride  of  calcium  and  water  are  formed,  and  a  body  termed 
camphikne  (Deville),  having  the  composition  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
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is  liberated ;  this  body  may  again  be  combined  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  which  case  the  solid  artificial  camphor  is  reproduced. 
Camphilene  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  power  of  rotation  upon  a  ray 
of  polarized  light. 

The  liquid  hydrochlorate  (OjoH^g^HCl)  has  been  termed  hydro- 
chlorate  of  peucyl :  it  is  somewhat  viscous^  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1*017.  If  it  be  distilled  with  quicklime^  terebilene  (Deville), 
another  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  essence  of  turpentine,  comes 
over ;  it  possesses  no  rotatory  power  upon  polarized  light.  When 
again  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  furnishes  a  liquid  un- 
crystallizable  compound. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  not  the  only  one  of  these  essential  oils  or 
hydrocarbons  which  exhibits  this  remarkable  facility  of  assuming 
different  isomeric  states  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  acids. 
Oil  of  lemons  produces  an  analogous,  though  different  series  of 
modified  products,  and  most  probably  the  greater  number  of  the 
essential  oils,  which  are  metameric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  would 
be  found  to  furnish  like  results  when  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

Hydrates  of  Oil  of  T\irpentine. — Mention  has  been  already 
made  (14 11)  of  the  power  which  oil  of  turpentine  possesses  of 
combining  slowly  with  water,  and  forming  crystalline  compounds. 
One  of  these,  terpine  hydrate  {G-^qH.^^,  3  H^O)  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  rhombic  prisms,  by  agitating  together  frequently,  for 
two  or  three  days,  a  mixture  of  4  measures  of  oil  of  turpentine,  i 
of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*36),  and  3  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-840).  In 
the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  especially  if  it  be  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  voluminous  crystals  are  formed.  This  hydrate  is 
soluble  in  22  parts  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  It  is  also  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  acetic  acid.  When  sublimed  it  loses  H^O,  and  is  con- 
verted into  terpine. 

Terpine  [610^16'  ^  ^2^ '  ^P-  9^'  ^f  ^^P^^^  6*257  ;  Fusing  pi. 
302°  (150°  C.) ;  Boiling  pt.  482°  (250^  C.)]  may  also  be  procured 
when  oil  of  turpentine  and  water  are  brought  into  contact,  especi- 
ally if  the  temperature  be  maintained  at  about  122®  (50°  C.)  : 
when  heated  it  melts,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  being  de- 
composed. When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  water,  and  be- 
comes reconverted  into  the  hydrate  with  3  H^O. 

A  third  hydrate,  termed  terpinol  [!3\q^\^^^  y  Sp.  gr,  0*852  ; 
Boiling pt.  334°  (168°  C.)],  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  either  of  the  preceding 
hydrates  in  boiling  water,  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling.     Terpinol  passes  over  as  an  oily  liquid,  with 
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an  odour  like  that  of  hyacinths.  None  of  these  hydrates  possess 
any  optical  rotatory  power. 

The  hydrates  of  oil  of  turpentine  have  been  specially  studied 
hy  Oppenheim  {Liebig^s  Ann.,  cxxix.  149),  who  represents  terpine 
(GjqHjqOj)  as  a  diatomic  alcohol^  and  the  dihydrochlorate  of  tur- 
pentine as  the  corresponding  hydrochloric  ether  (^loHigCy  :  by 
heating  terpine  to  284°  (140°  C.)  with  acetic  anhydride, he  obtained  a 
compound  which  he  represents  as  the  monacetic  ether  of  terpine : — 

Terpine.  Aoetio  anhjdr.  Terpine  acetio  ether.  Aoetao  add. 

The  vapour  density  of  this  body  is  unknown,  as  it  is  decom- 
posed when  heated  beyond  284^. 

Kekiile  regards  these  compounds  not  as  bodies  corresponding 
to  glycols,  but  as  simply  produced  by  additive  combination,  and 
he  represents  the  monacetic  compound  as — 

They  require,  however,  further  study. 

(1415)  Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Oil  of  Turpentine. — Oil 
of  turpentine  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  the 
formation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  ozone.  Besides  the  resins 
which  are  formed  by  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  essence  of 
turpentine,  various  compounds  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  arti- 
ficial processes  of  oxidation. 

When  the  essence  is  distilled  with  potassic  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  formic  acid  is  produced  abundantly.  If  it  be 
distilled  with  water  and  chloride  of  lime,  a  copious  extrication  of 
carbonic  anhydride  takes  place  with  tumultuous  violence,  and 
chloroform  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation. 
Chlorine  acts  violently  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  the  reaction  being 
often  attended  with  sufficient  heat  to  inflame  the  mixture. 

If  oil  of  turpentine  be  heated  gently  with  oxide  of  lead,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  becomes  converted  into  formic 
and  teretinic  acids,  which  enter  into  combination  with  the  oxide 
of  lead  : — 

Oil  of  tarp.  Teretinio  aoid.  Formic  ftoid. 

^A  +  70,  =  a^eJilA  +  ^HO^. 

Teretinic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  in  tufts  of  delicate  colourless  needles  :  it  is  insoluble 
in  water.  Most  of  the  compounds  of  this  acid  with  the  metallic 
oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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If  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  turpentine  be  mtrodnced 
into  a  jar  nearly  filled  with  oxygen  gas^  standing  over  water^  and 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  interior  of  the  jar  speedily 
becomes  coated  with  brilliant  crystals  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
turpentine  (O^jH^^O^HgO).  This  substance  may  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  firom  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  water. 

Nitric  acid  acts  violently  upon  oil  of  turpentine  :  the  two 
liquids  must,  therefore,  be  mixed  very  cautiously.  As  the  result 
of  the  action,  a  yellow  resin  is  formed,  and  a  quantity  of  oxalic 
aud  terebic  acid  (1481),  besides  three  other  acids,  one  of  which  is 
fusible,  and  may  be  sublimed;  it  is  termed  terebenzic  acid 
{HGjHq^^?).  The  second  is  isomeric  with  phthalic  add,  and 
is  hence  termed  ttreplUhalic  acid  (OgH^Oj  -,  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  third  is  termed  terechrpsie  acid 
(6^gOg?)  in  allusion  to  its  yellow  colour ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  crystallization. 

(1416)  Other  Essences  which  yield  Oils  isomeric  with  Oil  of 
Turpentine. — ^The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  essences 
which  are  metameric  or  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  : — 

Oil  of  Bergamotte  {Sp.  gr,  0*869),  which  is  obtained  from  the 
rind  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  bergamotte  or  lime,  consists  of  two 
portions,  viz.,  a  hydrocarbon  (©lo^w)'  ^^^  *  ^^^^  substance 
(GjgHj^Og),  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  liquid 
essence  by  oxidation;  3 6ioHig+ 13 0^=2 ©igH^oOg-i- 14 H^O. 

2.  0%t  of  Lemons  also  contains  a  solid  oxidized  essence  in 
small  quantity  (OjqHiqOJ,  but  the  bulk  of  the  oil  consists  of  a 
hydrocarbon  (G^qH^J,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  distilling  the  crude  essence.  This  hydrocarbon  is 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  modifications,  analogous  to  those  which 
may  be  produced  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  essential  oil  from 
the  rind  of  the  orange  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  essence  of 
lemons. 

3.  Oil  of  Neroli  is  the  fragrant  oil  obtained  from  the  blossoms 
of  the  orange  tree.  It  is  colourless  when  recently  distilled,  but 
becomes  red  hj  exposure  to  light,  or  by  admixture  with  sulphuric 
acid.  This  oil  also  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon  ©lo^w  ^^^  ^^  *^ 
oxidized  portion  which  is  solid  and  destitute  of  odour,  the  fragrance 
of  the  oil  being  due  to  the  hydrocarbon. 

4.  The  oil  of  the  common  birch,  which  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Russian  leather,  to  which  it  imparts  its  agreeable  odour, 
is  obtained  from  the  tar  furnished  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree.     It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  oils, 
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amongst  which  the  principal  is  the  hydrocarbon  OjqHjj,  which  may 
be  isolated  by  repeated  fractionated  distillation. 

5.  Essence  of  Camomile :  of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one 
of  which  is  obtained  from  the  ArUhemis  nobilis ;  it  is  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon  (Oi^Hj^),  and  an  oxidized 
portion  (OgHgO?),  which  when  heated  with  caustic  potash  is 
converted  into  potassic  angelate  (KOgH^Oj),  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  (1296).  The  second  variety  is  obtained  from  the 
Matricaria  chamomilla.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  blue  colour : 
it  contains  an  oxidized  oil  (O^qH^^O),  which  has  the  composition 
of  laurel  camphor.  It  may  be  distilled  without  change,  and 
remains  liquid  below  32°. 

The  oil  of  the  Achillea  millefolium  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
beautiful  blue  colour,  but  it  has  not  been  minutely  examined. 

6.  Essence  of  Juniper  boils  at  330°  (160°  C).  It  produces 
left-handed  rotation  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  and  if  left 
in  contact  with  water  gradually  deposits  a  white  crystalline 
hydrate  (e^.H^^H^O). 

(141 7)  7.  Oil  of  Caraway  {8p,  gr.  0'938)  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Carum  carvi ;  it  consists  of  two  portions  ;  the 
hydrocarbon  (O^qH^j)  has  been  termed  carvene;  the  oxidized 
portion  is  known  as  carvol.  Carvene  is  a  very  fluid,  colourless 
oil,  lighter  than  water,  with  a  slight  agreeable  odour,  and  an 
aromatic  taste ;  it  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  forms  with 
it  a  crystaUizable  solid  which  melts  at  123°  (50°'5  C).  Carvol, 
©iqHj^O,  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  o'953 ;  it  boils  at  about  437° 
(j&25°  C. ;  Voelckel) :  it  is  isomeric  with  thymol  and  with  cuminic 
alcohol.  Carvol  yields  a  liquid  camphor  (Oi^Hj^OjHCl)  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen  carvol  yields  a 
compound  termed  hydrosulphate  of  carvol  [{^i^ifi)^^^^  :  this 
substance  is  obtained  by  agitating  the  less  volatile  portion  of  oil 
of  caraway  with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  recently  saturated  with 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is  deposited  in  yellowish 
crystals,  which  may  be  recrystallized  from  boiling  alcohol ;  they 
may  be  volatilized  without  decomposition.  If  this  compound  be 
agitated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  is  decomposed, 
pure  carvol  is  liberated  and  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  and  on 
the  addition  of  water  it  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  layer. 

(1418)  8.  Oil  of  Cloves  {Sp.  gr.  1  -055 — i  -060) . — ^The  berries  of 
the  pimento  and  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  the  Caryophyllus 
aromalicus,  or  '  cloves,'  yield  an  essential  oil  which  is  not  solidified 
by  a  cold  of  0°  F.     It  consists  chiefly  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric 
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with  oil  of  turpentine,  holding  in  solution  an  acid  body  termed 
eugenic  acid  (O^QH^gOj) ;  sp.  gr.  of  liquid  1*079 ;  of  vapour  6*5;  boil. 
pt.^6(f  (243°  C;  Ettling).  This  acid  forms  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
emits  the  odour  of  oil  of  cloves :  it  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
the  alkali  metals.  Two  crystallizable  substances  are  also  obtained 
from  oil  of  cloves ;  one  of  them  is  named  eugenin,  and  is  said  to 
be  isomeric  with  eugenic  acid.  The  other,  termed  caryophyllin, 
(OjoHj^O),  is  isomeric  with  ordinary  camphor;  it  is  gradually  de- 
posited from  the  oil  in  crystalline  needles. 

9.  Oil  of  Ginger  {Sp.  gr.  0*893)  is  yellow,  and  intensely  burn- 
ing and  aromatic.  It  boils  at  about  475°  (246°  C).  It  appears 
to  have  the  composition  of  a  hydrate  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  8  (OiqHij)  5  H3O. 

(1419)  10.  Oil  of  Cubebs  {Sp.  gr.  o'929). — When  cubebs 
{Piper  cubeba)  are  distilled  with  water,  they  furnish  an  essence 
which  is  colourless  and  somewhat  viscous ;  it  has  a  camphreous, 
aromatic  taste.  It  boils  at  a  little  below  500°  {260°  C),  and 
when  distilled  yields  a  hydrocarbon  which  ftimishes  a  crystalline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  consisting  of  (OigHj^  2  HCl). 
This  substance  fuses  at  268°  (131°  C).  When  essence  of  cubebs 
is  re-distilled  with  water,  it  deposits  a  species  of  camphor 
(OigHjj^  H3O),  which  melts  at  154°  (65°  C),  and  may  be  distilled 
at  302°  (150°  C.)  without  decomposition.  The  essence  of  cubebs, 
therefore,  though  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  contains  the 
hydrocarbon  in  a  more  condensed  form,  viz.,  as  (OigHgJ. 

II.  Essence  of  Capivi  {Sp.  gr.  0*878),  which  is  obtained  by 
distilling  balsam  of  capivi  with  water,  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  that  of  cubebs.  It  boils  at  500°  (260°  C),  under- 
going partial  decomposition.  It  yields  a  crystalline  compound 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (Oj^H^^,  2  HCl). 

(1420)  12.  Essence  of  Hops. — This  essence  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling dried  hop-cones  with  -water.  The  oil  when  first  obtained 
is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  but  it  is  rendered  colourless  by 
rectification.  It  remains  liquid  at  2^  F.,  and  begins  to  boil  at 
about  284°  (140^0.),  but  the  boiling  point  rises  rapidly  till  it 
exceeds  600°  (316°  C).  Its  odour  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  hop.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  converted  into  an 
acid  resinous  mass.  Oil  of  hops  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbon 
^10^16'  ^^*^  valerol  (O^Hj^jO).  The  hydrocarbon  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  form  by  allowing  the  oil  to*  fall  drop  by  drop 
upon  caustic  potash,  when  potassic  carbonate  and  valerate  are 
formed  from  the  valerol : — 
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13.  Essence  of  Valerian  also  consists  of  valerol  and  of  a  hydro- 
carbon OjqHj^  which  is  identical  with  borneene^  the  hydrocarbon 
which  accompanies  Borneo  camphor  (1427).  By  distilling  off  the 
essence  at  a  temperature  of  392°  (200°  C),  the  borneene  may 
be  expelled.  Valerol  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32° 
crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms,  which  do  not  melt  until  heated 
to  68°  (20°  C).  It  gradually  becomes  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  the  disagreeable  odour  of  valeric  acid  is  developed. 
In  its  pure  form  its  odour  is  but  slight,  resembling  that  of  hay. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a  blood-red  solution^  which 
contains  a  colligated  sulpho-acid. 

( 1 42 1 )  14.  Oil  of  Thyme. — ^This  consists  of  an  oxidized  portion, 
thymol,  and  of  a  hydrocarbon,  thymene.  The  latter  constitutes 
the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  oil ;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  of 
the  plant:  it  boils  at  329®  (1^5^  C.),  and  exerts  no  action  on 
polarized  light.  Thymol  [(OioHi^O) ;  Fusing  pt.  111°  (44°  C); 
Boiling  pt.  446°  (230°  C.) ;  Sp.  gr.  of  vapour  5-5 1 ;  Rel.  wt.  75]  is 
isomeric  with  carvol  and  with  cuminic  alcohol  (1446) ;  it  has  the 
agreeable  odour  of  thyme,  and  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the 
essence  of  thyme.  It  is  a  fusible  solid  which  crystallizes  in 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  This  substance  is  also  contained  in  the  oil  of  horse-mint 
{Monarda punctata),  and  in  that  of  an  Indian  plant,  the  Ptychotis 
ajoivan.  Thymol  combines  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  a  crys- 
tallizable  colligated  acid,  the  thymylsulphuric  (H€^QHjg,SOJ,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  ethylsulphuric. 

According  to  Lallemand,  when  thymol  is  treated  with  oxidizing 
agents  such  as  chromic  acid^  or  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  substance  termed  thymoil 
(GjgHigOg),*  which  sublimes  in  brilliant  orange-coloured  quadran- 
gular plates,  of  an  aromatic  odour  and  an  appearance  resembling 
that  of  quinone  (1337),  with  which  it  is  homologous.  If  treated 
with  sulphurous  anhydride  or  other  reducing  agents,  it  combines 
with  hydrogen  and  yields  thymoilol  (G^HigOg),  the  homologue  of 
hydroquinone ;  and  by  mixing  a  solution  of  equal  weights  of 
thymoil  and  thymoilol  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  liquid  immediately 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  formula  of  thymoil  should  be  indicated  as  one  half 
of  that  given  by  Gerhardt  and  Lallemand ;  so  that  thymoil  should  be  represented 
as  BqH^O,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  body  which,  like  thymoil,  contains 
in  its  molecule  only  10  atoms  of  carbon,  should  by  oxidation  yield  a  compound 
containing  1 2  atoms  of  carbon. 
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becomes  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  deposits  beautiful  violet-coloure  d 
prismatic  crystals,  which  have  a  bronze  lustre.  These  correspon  d 
to  what  has  been  termed  green  hydroquinone. 

(T422)   Table  of  Essential  Oils  not  containing  Oxygen. 
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*• 
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■oUd. 
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in  addition  to  tboi 

•» 
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hydrocarbon,  —  as' 

^     Ter*bene    . 

y. 

0-86 

Sao 

160 

none. 

Kquid. 

may  be  seen  bj  the 

a     TarebUene. 
0     C«nphi.     ) 
g  V  tone          ; 

m     Boraetoe 

»» 
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a73 
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none. 
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M 
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X34 

none. 

■oUd. 

thisooluma. 

*• 

0-869 
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3*0 
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160 

cr 

■dUd. 

OifUjf  A  ^if  uii^g 

Bircb,        ) 
(tar  from 
btfk)    . 

Camomile  . 

»> 

0-847 
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rOonsista    of  tafvaral 
t     oiU. 

J, 

347 

»75 

OioHij  *  ©5ti§© 
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*> 

0-938 

5*17 

% 
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right. 

■olid. 

10     M       ^10     14 

GtoTM   .    . 

»» 

0-918 

143 

Uqutd. 
1  liquid. 

^10^16  ^  ^10*^11^3 

Blemi    .    . 

»» 

0849 

345 

174 

left. 

nop,    ,    . 
Jumper     . 

n 

0-86 

330 

160 

^ 

liquid. 

e|0H|f  ct  Cf^Sjjfi 

Lemons      . 

» 

o-8<i 

4-87 

J1J 

;a 

right. 

>  solid  ft 
/liquid. 
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1 0]oHi9^5 

Orange  .    . 

»• 

0-83 
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f* 
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Ptpper  .    . 

0*864 
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liquid. 

BaTiae  .    . 

n 
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160 

Tola       .    . 

»> 

0-837 

3ao 
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Tbyroe  .    . 
Taleriaa    . 

n 

Thiflfavd 
0-878 
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oal^^th  ] 

none.  |    liquid. 
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soHd. 
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0-851 
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e«Hn 

0940 

595 

313 

none. 

Atiar  of      ) 
roMs    .     ; 

(OHO. 

590. 
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(1423)  Essences  which  contain  other  Hydrocarbons. — i.  Oil  of 
Peppermint. — ^This  essence,  when  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride, yields  a  hydrocarbon  termed  menihene,  G^qHi^.  The 
essence  also  appears  to  contain  a  solid  hydrate  of  this  compound 
(OioHjg^HgO),  which  is  analogous  to  camphor ;  this  substance  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals ;  it  fuses  at  93®  (34°  C),  and  boils  at  416® 
(2i3°*5  C),  emitting  a  vapour  of  sp.  gr.  5'6a. 

2.  Essence  of  Cedar  wood  is  somewhat  analogous  in  its  nature 
to  the  foregoing  oil.  It  consists  of  a  crystallizable  solid  (Oj^H^gO) 
—dissolved  in  a  hydrocarbon  (©i^Hg^),  which  has  been  termed 
cedrene. 

3.  Attar  of  Roses  consists  also  of  two  compounds,  one  of  which 
has  but  little  odour;  it  remains  solid  at  temperatures  below  203^ 
(95®  C),  and  boils  at  about  590^  (310®  C).     It  is  polymeric  with 
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olefiant  gas.     The  fragrant  portion  is  liquid ;  it  contains  oxygen^ 
but  its  composition  is  not  accurately  known. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  includes  a  list  of  the  more 
important  essences  which  contain  unoxidized  hydrocarbons. 

(B.)  Oxidized  Essences. 

(1424)  Several  varieties  of  oxidized  essential  oils  are  known; 
Tiz. : — (a)  Solid  crystallized  essences  which  have  the  composition 
of  hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon ;  these  constitute  the  camphors,  of 
-whidi  laurel  camphor  (OiQHj^.HgO)  affords  the  best  illustration. 
(b)  Indifferent  oUa,  such  as  spear-mint  oil  (Oi^H^O).  {c)  Aide- 
hyds  of  aromatic  acids^  such  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (O^H^O^H), 
and  of  cinnamon  (OgH^O^H).  [d)  Compound  ethers,  such  as  oil  of 
winter-green  (methyl  salicylate^  CHg^OyHgOg). 

(1435)  {a)  Camphors. — From  the  statements  already  given, 
it  is  clear  that  the  camphors  are  closely  related  to  the  different 
yarieties  of  turpentine.  Two  species  of  camphor  are  known  in  the 
east^  Borneo  camphor  and  laurel  camphor ;  the  one  called  Borneo 
camphor  (OjgHjgO)  is  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops  camphora, 
and  is  so  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  the  east  that  but  little 
of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  European  market. 

Laurel  Camphor  (GioHj^O,  or  C^H^fi^ ;  8p.  gr.  of  solid 
0996 ;  of  vapour  53147 ;  Rel.  wt.  76 ;  Fusing  pt.  347°  (175°  C.) ; 
Boiling pt.  399°  (204°  C). — ^This  constitutes  the  common  camphor 
of  the  shops.  The  commercial  supply  is  furnished  by  the  Laurus 
camphora,  but  it  is  also  produced  in  small  quantity  by  many  other 
plants^  which  appear  to  produce  it  by  the  oxidation  of  their  essential 
oils.  This  is  easily  understood^  since  the  formula  of  this  substance 
is  the  same  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine^  to  which  i  atom  of  oxygen 
ias  been  added.  The  oil  of  lavender,  of  rosemary,  and  of  mar- 
joram, and  that  of  several  of  the  Labiata,  such  as  the  oil  of 
pennyroyal  and  of  spear-mint,  contain  camphor  in  solution. 
Amber,  and  the  oils  of  valerian,  tansy,  and  sage  also  yield  it 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Three  isomeric  modifications  of  camphor  are  known;  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  each"  other,  except  by  their  action 
upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light:  one  of  the  varieties  produces 
rotation  of  the  ray  to  the  right ;  the  second  variety  produces  left- 
handjed  rotation ;  whilst  the  third  variety  has  no  sensible  effect 
upon  a  polarized  ray.  The  common  camphor  of  the  shops,  and 
that  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  Uj^n  borneene,  is  the 
right-handed  modification.     The  camphor  contained  in  the  oil  of 
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Matricaria  parthenium  exerts  a  left-handed  rotatory  action  upon 
a  ray  of  polarized  light  (Chautard) ;  whilst,  according  to  Biot,  the 
camphor  deposited  by  oil  of  lavender  is  destitute  of  any  such 
rotatory  eflfect  upon  a  polarized  ray. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  extracting  camphor,  the  wood  and 
branches  of  the  camphor  laurel  are  chopped  up,  and  placed  with 
water  in  a  rude  kind  of  still,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with  rice 
straw.  On  the  application  of  heat  the  camphor  rises  in  vapour  with 
the  water,  and  is  condensed  in  the  straw.  It  is  then  submitted  to 
a  second  sublimation,  by  which  means  it  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  the  crude,  granular  camphor  of  commerce.  This  article  is 
subsequently  refined  in  this  country,  by  placing  charges  of  lo  lb. 
or  ]  2  lb.  of  the  crude  camphor  in  large  globular  glass  flasks,  fur- 
nished with  a  short  wide  neck :  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
these  flasks  by  means  of  a  sand  bath ;  and  as  soon  as  the  camphor 
is  melted,  a  portion  of  lime  is  added  to  each  flask,  after  which  the 
heat  is  steadily  maintained  for  forty-eight  hours:  during  this 
period  the  camphor  is  slowly  sublimed  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
flasks.  When  the  operation  is  finished  the  flasks  are  cooled,  and 
at  the  same  time  broken,  by  sprinkling  them  with  cold  water :  the 
pure  camphor  can  then  be  removed  with  facility.  The  produce 
of  this  operation  assumes  the  form  of  white,  tough,  translucent 
masses.  Camphor  has  a  peculiar  odour  and  an  aromatic  taste, 
at  first  hot,  and  afterwards  cooling.  It  floats  in  water,  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  this  liquid ;  but  is  dissolved  freely  by  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  essential  oils.  Although  pure  camphor 
is  tough  and  difficiilt  to  pulverize,  yet  if  moistened  with  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol,  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder  with  facility.  When 
particles  of  powdered  camphor  are  thrown  on  the  surface  of  water, 
free  from  grease,  each  fragment  begins  to  be  dissolved  with  a 
remarkable  and  rapid  gyratory  motion,  which  is  instantly  checked 
by  allowing  a  drop  of  any  essential  oil  to  fall  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Camphor  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a 
white  smoky  flame.  It  becomes  slowly  volatilized  at  common 
temperatures ;  if  kept  in  glass  bottles  it  becomes  gradually  sub- 
limed, and  condensed  in  octohedral  crystals  on  the  «ide  of  the 
vessel  which  is  coolest.  If  a  coil  of  red-hot  platinum  wire  be 
suspended  just  over  a  lump  of  camphor,  the  metal  continues  to 
glow,  and  produces  a  slow  combustion  of  the  camphor,  which 
may  be  maintained  so  long  as  any  portion  remains  unconsumed. 

If  camphor  be  heated  under  pressure  with  caustic  potash, 
it  combines  with  the  alkali,  a  salt  termed  poiassic  camplwlaie 
being  formed : — 
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Cunphor.  FotaMio  oampholftte. 


^10^16^  +  KHO  =  KO^oHiyOj, 

When  camphor  is  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  with 
dry  zincic  chloride,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  is  deprived  of 
the  elements  of  water,  whilst  q/mol  is  formed : — 

Camplior.  CymoL 


(1426)  Camphoric  Acid  {U^e^oR^^B^);  Fusing pt.  158°  (70°  C). 
— Camphor,  when  heated  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  is  slowly  oxidized,  and  becomes  converted 
into  camphoric  acid.  This  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol,  as  well  as  by  ether  and 
the  essential  oils.  It  is  deposited  from  its  solutions  in  the  form 
of  prismatic  needles,  which  have  a  very  sour  taste :  they  are 
destitute  of  odour.  Camphoric  acid  is  dibasic ;  it  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  basic  water,  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  anhydride 
by  sublimation.  A  solution  of  camphoric  acid  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate in  a  solution  of  normal  acetate  of  lead. 

It  appears  that  three  isomeric  modifications  of  camphoric  acid 
exist :  the  compound  just  described  is  characterized  by  its  power 
of  producing  right-handed  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light ; 
but,  according  to  Chautard,  the  camphoric  acid  obtained  by 
treating  the  camphor  of  the  Matricaria  parihenium  with  nitric 
acid,  exerts  a  left-handed  rotatory  action ;  and  if  concentrated 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  right-handed  and  left-handed  camphoric 
acids  be  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  temperature  rises 
several  degrees,  and  a  copious  white  crystalline  deposit  of 
paracamphoric  acid  is  obtained,  which  like  racemic  acid,  is 
destitute  of  any  rotatory  action  upon  the  plane  of  polarization  : 
paracamphoric  acid  differs  somewhat  in  chemical  properties  from 
either  of  its  two  components,  being  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water.  A  similar  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
lavender  camphor. 

(1427)  Borneo  Camphor  (©loH^gO) ;  Fusing  pt.  388®  (198*^  C.) ; 
Boiling  pt.  413^  {212°  C). — This  substance  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding variety  of  camphor  in  containing  2  atoms  more  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  less  fusible  and  volatile  than  common  camphor,  but  is 
denser  and  harder.  It  exerts  a  right-handed  rotatory  action 
upon  polarized  light,  but  its  power  in  this  respect  is  ^  eaker  than 
that  of  ordinary  camphor,  from  which  it  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished in  taste,   smell,   solubility,   and  general  appearance. 
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It  crystallizes  in  small^  transparent,  regular,  colourless,  six-sided 
prisms.  If  gently  warmed  with  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength, 
it  loses  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  ordinary 
camphor. 

Borneo  camphor  occurs  in  the  Dryobalanops,  in  combination 
with  an  oil  (Oj^jH^g)  termed  bomekncy  which  has  the  composition 
of  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine :  the  same  hydrocarbon  also  occurs 
in  the  essential  oil  of  valerian.  In  order  to  procure  the  camphor, 
punctures  are  made  into  the  wood  of  the  growing  tree,  and  the 
oU  which  exudes  is  submitted  to  distillation :  the  bomeene  is 
volatilized,  and  an  imperfect  separation  of  the  camphor  and  oil 
is  thus  eflfected.  If  bomeene  be  repeatedly  distilled  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  it  combines  with  the  elements  of  an  atom  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  Borneo  camphor.  A  similar  con- 
version into  the  same  camphor  also  occurs  if  the  oil  be  dissolved 
in  an  equal  bulk  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  be  left 
at  rest  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels  for  a  few  days ;  on  dilution 
with  water,  the  camphor  is  separated.  Borneo  camphor,  if  mixed 
with  phosphoric  anhydride  and  distilled,  loses  an  atom  of  water, 
and  is  reconverted  into  bomeene. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  other  camphors,  such  as — 

Cubebs  camphor  (1419) (^15^34,  HgO) 

Turpentine  camphor  (1414)  ....    (OioHjg,  2  HgO) 
Peppermint  camphor  (1423).     .     .     .    (OjQHjg,  HgO), 

and  so  on.     These  compounds,  however,  are  of  little  importance. 

(1428)  (A)  Jndifferent  essential  Oils  containing  Oxygen, — The 
properties  of  many  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  hydrocarbons  with  which  they  are  associated 
(1416— 1423). 

1.  Oil  of  Lavender  {8p.  gr.  0*898). — The  exact  composition 
of  this  fragrant  and  well-known  oil  has  not  been  accurately 
ascertained.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid :  when 
long  kept  it  deposits  a  large  proportion  of  laurel  camphor. 

2.  Oil  of  Wormwood  is  isomeric  with  laurel  camphor. 
Besides  these,  there  are   a   great  variety  of  essences  which 

contain  oxygen,  but  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  oils  of  cajeput,  dill,  marjoram,  penny<» 
royal,  sage,  sassafras,  and  many  other  plants. 

(1429)  (c)  Aromatic  Aldehyds. — The  oils  of  bitter  almonds, 
spiraea,  cinnamon,  and  cumin  are  characterized  by  forming  crys- 
tallized compounds  with  hydro-sodic  sulphite,  and,  like  the 
aldehyds  of  the   series  homologous  with  ordinary  alcohol,  they 
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exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  form  acids  by  the  absorption  of  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  The  oils  of  this  class^  however,  differ  from  the 
ordinary  aldehyds  in  the  facility  with  which  they  allow  the  dis- 
placement  of  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  which  they  contain,  by  an 
atom  of  chlorine,  of  sulphur,  of  cyanogen,  and  of  various  electro- 
negative elements.  They  have  been  regarded  as  hydrides  of 
peculiar  oxidized  radicles  ;  for  example : — 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds.    6^  Hg  0,H  =  Bz,H  (Benzoyl  hydride) 
Oil  of  cumin   .     .     .    6iqH^iO,H  =  Cu,H  (Cumyl  hydride) 
Oil  of  cinnamon  .     .    Oj,  H^  0,H  =  Ci,H   (Cinnamyl  hydride). 

When  these  aldehyds  are  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash  they  are  not  resinified  like  the  aldehyds  of  the  fatty  acids, 
but  yield  the  alcohol  and  a  potassium  salt  of  the  acid  of  the  series 
(Cannizzaro).  Bitter  almond  oil,  for  example,  furnishes  the 
alcohol  of  the  benzoic  series  and  benzoic  acid . — 

Ess.  bitter  almonds.  Bensoic  alcohol.      PotMsic  bensoftte. 


Ammonia  does  not  combine  directly  with  these  aldehyds,  but 
causes  a  separation  of  water :  three  atoms  of  the  oil  react  upon 
two  of  ammonia,  famishing  a  hydramide  ;  as  for  example  : — 

Bensoyl  hydride.  Hydrobenaunide. 

Ji^  +  aH,N  =  (i^I^^N,  +  3H,0. 

In  describing  these  oils  it  will  be  convenient   to  consider  their 
most  important  derivatives,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  embrace 
compounds  many  of  which  present  several  points  of  interest. 
In  this  section  the  following  compounds  will  be  examined : — 

1.  Essence  of  bitter  almonds. — Benzoic  series. — Hippuric  acid. 

2.  Essence  of  cumin. — Cuminic  series. 

3.  Essence  of  cinnamon. — Cinnamic  series. — Coumarin. 

4.  Essence  of  spiraea. — Salicylic  series. — Salicin. — Populin. 

5.  Essence  of  aniseed. — ^Anisic  series. 

I.  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds. — Benzoic  Series. 

(1430)  The  essence  of  bitter  almonds  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  group  of  oxidized  essential  oils.  It  formed  the 
subject  of  a  remarkable  memoir  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  [Ann,  de 
Chimie,  II.  li.  273),  in  which  they  first  systematically  applied  the 
theory  of  compound  radicles  to  substances    of   organic   origin. 
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The  publication  of  this  paper  exercised  an  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary influence  upon  the  study  of  organic  chemistry,  in  which, 
indeed,  it  inaugurated  a  new  era,  and  thus  led  to  a  series  of 
brilliant  discoveries,  which  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

The  following  compounds  of  the  benzoic  series  will  be  briefly 
described,  or  the  mode  of  their  formation  will  be  indicated  : — 


Amygdalin      .... 

e  AyNOn,  3  H.O 

Amygdalic  acid    . 

^2^40^62^25 

Benzoyl  hydride  .     .     . 

OyHgO,H 

=  BzH 

Nitro-benzoyl       .     .     . 

e,H,e,N03 

=  BzNOj 

Chlorobenzol  .... 

6,E,C\, 

Benzoyl  chloride .     .     . 

e^HjO^ci 

=  Bza 

Benzoyl  chlorohydride    . 

^yH-0,H  .  GyHgO,C] 

=  BzH,B2Cl 

Benzoyl  sulphide .     .     . 

(e,H,0),s 

=  BzjS 

Benzoyl  bromide .     .     . 

e^HjO^r 

=  BzBr 

Benzoyl  iodide     .     .     . 

e,H,o,i 

=  BzI 

Benzoyl  cyanide  . 

e,H,o,eN 

=  BzCy 

Formobenzoylic  acid . 

H€^HgO,OHOg 

=  HBzH,6Heo 

Benzoyl  hydride  benzoate 

ae,H,e,e,H,e, 

=  aBzH,HBze 

Benzoyl    hydride    hydro- 
cyanate       .... 

ejH40,HeN 

=  BzH,HCy 

Benzimide  (cyano-benzoyr 

<4   TT  "V  A 

hydride)      .... 

tJjjlligXNjtfj 

Benzoic  acid   .... 

HOyHjOj 

=  HBze 

Benzoic  anhydride    .      . 

^yHjO.O^HjOj 

=  BzBzO 

Benzo-acetic  anhydride  . 

^T^b^'^ffls^ 

=  BzAce 

Sulphobenzoic  acid    .     . 

HgO^H^SOj 

Nitrobenzoic  acid       .     . 

He,H^N0„0, 

Amidobenzoic  acid    .     . 

HO^H^H^N.e, 

Benzamide      .... 

H,N,e,H;o 

=  H,N,Bz 

Benzanilide     .... 

e,H„H,e,H,e,N 

=  eeH^H,Bz,N 

Hydrobenzamide .     .     . 

e^HisN, 

Dibenzovlimide    .      .     . 

e,,H,,m 

Benzhydramide    . 

e^H,3N,e 

Benzoylic  azotide      .      . 

^isHiA 

Azobenzoyl     .... 

e«H,,N, 

Benzoic  alcohol    .     .     . 

GyHy,HO 

Benzo-ether    .... 

\7,j  H^,T3yHyO 

Toluylia  (toluidine)    .     . 

e^H^H^N 

Benzoine 

6i^Hu0, 

—  ©uHijOyH 
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Benzile      .     .     . 

•        •       ^14^10^2 

Benzilic  acid  .     . 

"        •        ^^14^11^8 

=  HOi^HjjOgjO 

Benzile  chloride  . 

.     .     Oj^HjjOjCl 

=  Oi^HjjOjjjCl 

Benzoinamide 

•     •     e«H3,N, 

Benzoinam 

/- \          A J- 

.??_     /n    TT    "VT/^        _  TT  r\\ 

mi- _     i__     ^i»     i-L  _ 

(1431)  Amygdalin  {G^Kyj^Oi^yiB^B). — ^The  pulp  of  the 
bitter  almond  {Amygdalus  communis)  contains  a  large  portion  of 
a  bland^  nearly  tasteless^  colourless  fixed  oil^  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  pressure,  and  which  is  identical  in  properties 
with  that  furnished  by  the  sweet  almond;  but  the  kernel  does 
not  contain  any  essential  oil  ready  formed.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  pulp  is  bruised  and  moistened  with  water,  the  fragrant 
odour  of  the  essence  is  perceived.  This  development  of  the 
essential  oil  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin^  a  crystal- 
lizable  azotised  principle  which  is  contained  in  the  kernel,  in 
addition  to  the  oily,  starchy,  saccharine,  and  ligneous  constituents 
of  the  seed. 

In  order  to  extract  the  amygdalyi,  the  cake  which  remains 
after  the  fixed  oil  has  been  separated  by  expression  is  broken  into 
fragments,  and  digested  with  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*825.  The 
solution  must  be  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  ofl*;  the  syrupy 
residue  must  then  be  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  yeast,  and 
set  aside  to  ferment,  in  order  to  decompose  the  sugar ;  and  on 
filtering  the  liquid  and  evaporating,  the  amygdalin  crystallizes  in 
acicular  tufts.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  is 
deposited  in  prisms  with  3  HgO.  The  whole  of  this  water  is 
expelled  by  a  temperature  below  1*48^  (120°  C). 

Amygdalin  has  a  sweetish,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  is  not 
poisonous.  Its  solution  exerts  a  left-handed  rotation  upon  a  ray 
of  polarized  light.  When  it  is  treated  with  alkaline  solutions, 
ammonia  is  expelled,  and  a  new  acid,  the  amygdalic  (HgG^^HggOjjg), 
is  found  in  the  liquid ;  this  decomposition  is  analogous  to  that 
produced  in  asparagin  under  similar  circumstances  : — 

Amjgdalm.  Fotasiio  unjgdalftte. 

2e^H„NO;,  -f  aKHO  -f  H^O  ='K;e^^H^,  +  2H3N. 

The  most  remarkable  change,  however,  to  which  amygdalin  is 
subject,  is  that  which  it  undergoes  when  the  bruised  kernel  in 
which  it  is  contained  is  brought  into  contact  with  water.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  the  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour  of  bitter 
almonds  is  perceived ;  in  twenty-four  hours  all  traces  of  amyg- 
dalin  will  have  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  an  essential  oil. 
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hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  formic  acid  will  be  found.  This 
singular  transformation  is  the  result  of  a  species  of  fermentation 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  azotised  matter  allied  to 
casein,  and  which  resembles  the  diastase  of  malt ;  to  this  sub- 
stance the  name  synaptase,  or  emtUsiny  has  been  given.  -This 
ferment  is  contained  both  in  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  almond.  If 
boiling  water  be  poured  upon  the  pulp,  the  synaptase  is  coagu- 
lated, and  no  formation  of  the  essence  ensues.  In  preparing  the 
essence,  cold  water  should  therefore  be  employed,  and  the  mixture 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  fdr  some  hours  before  proceeding  to 
distillation.* 

The  change  which  occurs  in  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of 
synaptase  may  be  thus  represented : — 

AmygdiOin.  ^^        ^^'         Giaoce.  ^^^ 

ae^HayNO^i  =  4i^H^+  ^HeN  +  eeH^eg  +  4  HGHO,  +  4  H,e. 

100  parts  of  amygdalin  yield  about  41  of  the  essential  oil,  and  6 
of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  liberated  by  the  reaction 
is  perfectly  definite,  and  it  has  been  proposed  by  Liebig  and 
Wohler  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in  prescribing  hydrocyanic 
acid  medicinally.  Amygdalin  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  it 
may  be  kept  unchanged ;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  an  emulsion  of 


*  Synaptase  (ao  called  from  <rvv,  together,  ^bn-d),  to  unite)  is  a  ferment  which 
may  be  advantajgeously  applied  to  many  organic  compounds  in  order  to  effect  their 
transformation  into  new  products.  It  may  be  procured  from  the  cake  left;  after 
the  expression  of  the  oil  of  the  sweet  almond.  This  mass  must  be  diffused  throngk 
a  quantity  of  pure  water  equal  to  about  thrice  its  weight ;  the  liquid  must  be 
strained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  undissolved  portions  submitted  to  pressure. 
The  emulsion  thus  procured  must  be  left  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  temperature 
of  70°  or  80°,  during  which  time  it  becomes  separated  into  two  layers ;  the  upper 
one  consisting  of  a  curd-like  coagulum,  and  the  lower  one  forming  a  clear  liquid, 
like  whey.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  this  lower  stratum  ceases  to  yield 
any  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  when  this  point  has  been  reached, 
alcohol  must  be  added  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.  This  precipitate  con- 
sists of  synaptase  in  combination  with  phosphntes  of  calcium  and  magnesium : 
it  must  be  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add. 

The  s;j'naptase  thus  obtained  cannot  be  j&eed  from  the  salts  which  aooompany 
it,  but  it  is  sufficiently  pure  to  enable  its  action  as  a  ferment  to  be  studied.  When 
dried  as  directed,  it  may  be  preserved  unaltered :  but  if  left  in  a  moist  condition, 
it  speedily  becomes  putrid.  It  is  oompletelv  soluble  in  cold  water ;  the  liquid 
has  an  acid  reaction,  which  enables  it  to  hold  the  earthy  phosphates  in  solution. 
In  this  state  it  speedily  transforms  amygdalin  into  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds 
and  other  products.  The  aqueous  solution  of  synaptase  becomes  turbid  when 
heated,  owm^  to  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  earthy  phosphates;  the  liquid, 
however,  again  becomes  clear  as  it  cools,  but  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of 
effecting  the  transformation  of  amygdalin  into  benzoyl  hydride.  A  solution  of 
synaptiue  is  entirely  precipitated  by  one  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  so 
obtained  acts  upon  amygdalin  in  the  same  way  as  synaptase  itself. 
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sweet  almonds^  decomposition  commences  immediately^  and  the 
characteristic  odour  of  the  essence  is  developed.  Seventeen 
grains  of  amygdalin^  when  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  emulsion  of 
sweet  almonds,  would  furnish  exactly  one  grain  of  pure  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  or  it  would  contain  an  amount  of  the  acid  equivalent 
to  50  minims  of  the  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  decompose  amygdalin 
with  formation  of  benzoyl  hydride,  benzoic  acid,  formic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  sometimes  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  formic  acid  : — 

Amjgdalin.  Bensoyl  hydride.     Benzoic  aoid.  Formic  acid. 

e^a^jNe^^  +  203  =  6^11^  +  Hejn^g  +  eume^  +  H3N. 

(1432)  Essence  op  Bitteb  Almonds,  or  Benzoyl  Hydride 
(671150,11,  or  C^fifi^lI  =  io6) ;  Sp.  gr,  1*0499,  ^^PPi  Boiling 
pi.  356®  (180°  C.). — In  order  to  extract  this  essence,  the  bitter 
almond  cake^  which  is  left  after  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil,  is 
crushed  and  made  into  a  thin  cream  with  water.  It  is  then 
introduced  into  a  still,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  occasional  agitation,  in  order  that  the  amygdalin 
may  be  completely  decomposed.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
distillation  is  proceeded  with.  This  operation  is  best  efiected  by 
the  injection  of  steam ;  the  liquid  is  thus  speedily  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  all  risk  of  charring  the  vegetable  matter  is 
averted :  the  oil  passes  over  as  usual  with  the  vapour,  and  may 
be  condensed  in  suitable  receivers.  The  distillation  mast  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  distillate  comes  over  with  a  milky  appearance. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  essence  is  dissolved  in  the 
distilled  water,  but  most  of  this  can  be  recovered  by  subjecting 
the  water  to  a  second  distillation,  the  essence  coming  over  with 
the  first  portions.  The  kernels  of  the  peach,  the  plum,  the 
cherry,  and  other  stone  fruit,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  laurel 
{Prunus  laurocerasus),  also  yield  this  essence  in  notable  quantities. 

The  crude  essence,  in  addition  to  benzoyl  hydride,  contains 
hydrocyanic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  a  crystalline  body  termed 
benzoine  (1439) :  the  essence  is  extremely  poisonous,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  but  it  may  be  purified  from  the 
latter  compound  by  agitating  the  oil  briskly  with  a  mixture  of 
milk  of  lime  and  ferrous  chloride^  and  then  submitting  it  to 
distillation. 

The  purified  oil  is  not  poisonous.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame.     Benzoyl  hydride  is  soluble  in  3c 
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parts  of  water,  but  it  is  dissolyed  by  alcohol  and  by  etber  in  all 
proportions.  This  oil  exerts  no  rotatory  action  upon  polarized 
light.  It  behaves  like  an  aldehyd ;  for  instance,  when  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  either  in  its  pure  or  its  rectified  condition, 
is  left  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  with  water,  it  gradu- 
ally absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  at  length  wholly  converted  into  a 
crystalline  mass^  consisting  of  benzoic  acid : — 

Benioyl  bjdridt.  Bemoic  add. 


3  G,H,0,  +  Oj  =  a  (HejH,0,e). 

When  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it 
yield«  hydrogen  and  potassic  benzoate  : — 

Hjdride  of  bensoyL  Fotaasio  benacwta. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  the  essence  into  nitro- 
benzoic  acid  (HGyH^NOg,Og),  with  brisk  evolution  of  heat ;  but  if 
the  reaction  be  moderated  by  the  addition  of  water,  a  yellowish 
oil  termed  nitro-benzoyl  is  formed,  which  gradually  solidifies ;  it 
is  a  compound  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydride  has  been 
displaced  by  nitroxyl  (NOJ  : — 

BeoEoyl  hydride.  Kitrv-beDsqjL 

When  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  treated  with  phosphoric  chloride 
it  yields  a  compound  termed  chhrobenzol  [GyH^Clg ;  Sp.  gr.  of 
liquid  1*245;  of  vapour  S'^^S'f  ^^-  ^^*  ^^^'S'>  Boiling  pt.  403° 
(206°  C.)],  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  essence  appears  to  have 
been  displaced  by  chlorine,  whilst  phosphoryl  chloride  (POCI3)  is 
formed,  and  can  be  expelled  by  heat.  Chlorobenzol  is  a  limpid, 
colourless  liquid,  which  has  but  little  odour  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  when  heated  it  gives  off  an  irritating  vapour.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Limpricht  regards  this  body  as  the  chloride  of  benzo-glycol,  the 
diatomic  alcohol  of  the  benzoic  series  :  when  treated  with  salts  of 
silver  it  yields  compounds  of  benzo-glycol ;  thus : — 

ChlorobeBsoU        Aoetate  of  txlTer.  BenBO-glyool  diaoeUte. 

e^iiS  -h  iA^Os^H^j  -h  H2O  =  e^HgO,  % Q^n^%  +  2 Agci. 

On  attempting  to  isolate  the  benzo-glycol  it  becomes  decomposed 
iiito  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  water,  0^1130^=6711^0-1- H^O. 

(1433)  Benzoyl  Chloride,  or  Benzoic  Owychhride  (07H60,CI, 
or  Cj^H50g,Cl=  140*5) ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  1*25,  Cahours ;  qf  vapour 
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4-987  j  Bel.  wt.  70*2  ;  Boiling  pi,  383°  (195^  C). — ^When  a  current 
of  dry  chlorine  is  transmitted  through  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  gently  warmed,  much  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and 
benzoyl  chloride  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid, 
the  vapour  of  which  produces  lachrymation ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
irritating  odour  resembling  that  of  horseradish.  Benzoyl  chloride 
burns  with  a  green  smoky  flame.  This  substance  sinks  in  water 
without  mixing  with  it ;  but  if  boiled  with  water,  it  is  gradually 
dissolved,  and  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  and  benzoic  acids ; 
e^U^Ofil  -h  HgOrrr  He^H^Og + HCl. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  benzoyl  chloride,  when  required 
in  considerable  quantity,  consists  in  heating  gently  in  a  retort  a 
mixture  of  122  parts  of  crystallized  benzoic  acid,  and  an  of 
phosphoric  chloride  (i  atom  of  each  substance) :  a  violent  reaction 
occurs,  attended  with  a  copious  extrication  of  hydrochloric  acid  : — 

Beosoio  acid.  Benzoyl  chlor.  Fhosphoryl  ohlor. 

HejH^g  -h  pa^  =  e^u.Bfii  +  hci  +  pocIj- 

when  this  has  terminated,  the  mixture  is  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  boiling  point  rises  to  383^  (^95°  C.),  pure 
benzoyl  chloride  passes  over,  the  portions  which  distil  at  a  lower 
point  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  phosphoryl  chloride  and  ben- 
zoyl chloride.  This  mixture  may  be  purified  by  distilling  it  from 
anhydrous  sodic  benzoate,  the  phoi^phoryl  chloride  becoming 
decomposed  in  the  following  manner  ; — 

Sodic  bensoftte.  ^SS^'S!^  chlSridS  phS^SSe. 

SNaO^H.O,  +  Peci7=  3^(G7H,0,C1)  -h  Na^PO,. 

Benzoyl  chloride  may  also  be  obtained  synthetically  by  acting 
upon  vapour  of  benzol  with  phosgene  (Hamitzky,  Lieb.  Annal., 
cxxxii.  72)  : — 

Bensol.         Phosgene.       Benaoyl  chloride. 

55^  -h  iocj  =  e^HjCio  +  Ha. 

Probably  by  acting  upon  the  homologues  of  benzol  the  cor- 
responding chlorides  would  be  obtained. 

Benzoyl  chloride  has  been  extensively  employed  by  Gerhardt 
in  the  preparation  of  the  anhydrides  of  the  organic  acids  (1268). 

Gaseous  ammonia  decomposes  it,  and  yields  benzamide  (1350), 
and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  : — 

Benzojl  chlor.  Benzamide. 

'ejH^e]cr+  2  H,N  =  H^Nci  +  H^N^eJii^. 
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Aniline  attacks  it  in  a  similar  manner^  and  produces  benzanilide 
{G,H„HN,e,H,0). 

When  mixed  with  alcohol  it  yields  benzoic  ether : — 

Beosojl  ohlor.  Alcohol.  BeoBoio  etiier. 

G^n,Bfi\  -h  e^^o  =  efi^^^%  -h  Hci. 

Sometimes  in  the  reaction  of  chlorine  upon  the  hydride  of 
benzoyl^  brilliant  colourless  plates  of  a  substance  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  are  deposited.  They  are  formed  by  a  combination 
of  chloride  with  hydride  of  benzoyl  (eyHgOH.eyHgOCl),  which 
is  termed  benzoyl  chlorohydride. 

Benzoyl  Sulphide  (G^H.OjgS. — ^When  benzoyl  chloride  is  dis- 
tilled with  sulphide  of  lead,  a  yellowish  oil  of  the  above  compo- 
sition passes  over;  it  gradually  solidifies  into  a  yellow  crystalline 
mass,  which  has  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  odour. 

A  bromide  of  benzoyl  (O^HgO^Br),  and  an  iodide  (G^H-O,!) 
may  be  obtained  by  analogous  methods,  in  the  form  of  very  fusible 
crystallizable  solids. 

Benzoyl  cyanide  (©^HgO^Cy)  may  be  obtained  as  a  yellow 
oil,  by  distilling  benzoyl  chloride  with  mercuric  cyanide. 

(1434)  Formobenzoylic  or  Mandelic  Acid  {HG^K^B^GllB^. — 
When  the  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  (contaioing  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  the  essential  oil)  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  curious  reaction  occurs ;  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed — 
into  ammonia  which  unites  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  formic 
acid  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  oil  of  almonds, — 
producing  a  new  body  possessed  of  acid  properties,  and  termed 
formobenzoylic  acid : — 

BeBxoyl  hydr.  Hydrooy.  add.  Formobensoylio  add. 

e^H^+  HCl  -f  a  HgO  +  Heir=  H^NCl  +  He^H^j^eHOj. 

On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  in  mixture 
with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  deposits  it  in  rhomboidal  tables.  It 
has  a  sour  taste,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated, 
it  fuses  at  a  low  temperature,  emitting  an  agreeable  odour  of 
hawthorn  blossoms.  Formobenzoylic  acid  is  also  obtained  by  dis- 
solving amygdalin  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Formo- 
benzoylic acid  furnishes  one  of  the  best  instances  of  the  class  of 
colligated  acids  in  which  the  saturating  power  of  the  original  acid^ 
the  formic,  remains  unimpaired  by  its  union  with  the  colligate.  It 
forms  soluble  crystallizable  salts  with  barium  and  silver,  and  with 
other  basyls. 
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A  comfo\mio{  benzoic  acid  with  benzoyl  hydride  [a  (G^HgO,!!) 
OyHgOJ  ?  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  moist  essence  of 
bitter  almonds  with  nndried  chlorine  gas ;  3  molecules  of  the 
essence  concur  to  its  formation^  but  i  molecule  only  undergoes 
oxidation  during  its  production ;  3  G^H^O  +  H^O  +  Cl^  =  3  HCl 
-h  (2  6^11^0,6^11^0^.  This  reaction  presents  a  certain  analogy 
with  that  by  which  acetal  (1251)  is  formed.  Benzoyl  hydride 
benzoate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  in  square  prisms,  which  may  be  fused  at  a  gentle  heat 
and  volatilized  without  decomposition :  it  presents  none  of  the 
characters  of  an  acid.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  gradually 
decomposes  it,  and  crystals  of  potassic  benzoate  are  deposited. 
It  appears  that  under  certain  circumstances  3  molecules  of  the 
essence  combine  with  i  of  benzoic  acid  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt), 
but  the  conditions  required  to  ensure  its  production  are  not  clearly 
known. 

Benzoyl  Hydride  Hydrocyanate. — Tf  the  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  be  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat,  without  boiling,  a  yellow  oily  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  1-124  is  formed:  this  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Voelckel  states  it  to 
be  a  compound  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  benzoyl  hydride  (O^HgO, 
HON) :  it  is  decomposed  into  its  two  components  by  a  temperature 
of  338°  (170^0.). 

The  substance  to  which  the  name  of  benzimide  (O^jHigNgO^) 
was  given  by  Laurent,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  upon  the  essence.  If  benzoyl  hydride  be  mixed  with  a 
fourth  of  its  bulk  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  gently 
warmed  after  agitation  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  white 
curdy  flocculi  of  cyanobenzoyl  hydride  (benzimide)  [07Hg(0N)j, 
2  OyHgO]  are  deposited.  The  same  substance  is  also  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  resinous  residue  of  the  distillation  of  the  crude 
essence ;  and  on  treating  this  with  boiling  alcohol,  benzimide  is 
deposited  in  white  flocculi  as  the  liquid  cobls.  Benzimide  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  fuses  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  at  a  high  temperature  is  decomposed,  leaving 
a  carbonaceous  residue ;  fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a 
blue  colour,  which  fades  on  dilution. 

(1435)  Benzoic  Acid  (HO^HgOg,  or  HO,Ci^H503=i22) ;  Sp. 
gr.  of  vapour  4-27  ;  Rel,  wt,  61 ;  Fusing  pi.  248°  (120^  C.) ;  Boil- 
ing  pt.  462°  (239°  C). — Benzoic  acid  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
balsamiferous  plants,  independently  of  its  artificial  origin  from 
bitter  almond  oil  already  mentioned. 
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Gum  Benzoin^  the  produce  of  the  Styrax  benzoin  of  the 
Asiatic  archipelago^  is  the  principal  source  of  the  supply  of  benzoic 
acid.  Common  benzoin  occurs  in  reddish  lumps^  which  sometimes 
have  a  lamellated  fracture^  and  contain  whitish  opaque  masses. 
When  recent  it  emits  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  Gum  benzoin 
-appears  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  three  varieties  of  resin, 
with  benzoic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  fragrant  essential  oil. 
Only  one  of  the  resins  is  soluble  in  ether^  a  second  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  only.  The  white  opaque  masses  appear  to  consist  of  the 
resin  which  is  soluble  in  ether :  they  yield  less  benzoic  add  than 
the  brown  portions. 

Preparation. — Benzoic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  powdered 
benzoin  by  boiling  it  for  some  hours  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering 
the  solution  of  calcic  benzoate  from  the  insoluble  compound  of 
resin  and  lime,  and,  after  concentrating  the  filtrate,  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  benzoic  acid  is  thus  precipitated,  and  may  be  purified 
by  sublimation.  The  acid  is,  however,  generally  extracted  by  the 
less  economical  but  simpler  process  of  direct  sublimation  from 
gum  benzoin,  which  contains  14  or  15  per  ceut.  of  the  acid :  if 
the  resin  be  coarsely  powdered  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
about  302°  (150°  C),  the  acid  which  exists  ready  formed  in  it  is 
expelled,*and  may  be  condensed  in  suitable  receivers.  Mohr's  plan 
of  conducting  the  sublimation,  which  has  been  already  described 
when  speaking  of  the  preparation  of  pyrogallin  (1334),  is  the 
simplest  and  best  method.  The  resins  of  tolu  and  benzoin 
when  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid  yield  an  amorphous  form 
of  benzoic  add,  coloured  yellow  with  a  resinous  matter  which 
accompanies  it  into  its  salts,  and  hinders  them  from  crystal- 
lizing :  balsam  of  tolu  often  yields  nearly  half  its  weight  of  this 
acid.  This  resinous  acid  is  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
When  this  form  of  the  add  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  it  becomes 
covered  with  white  crystals  of  pure  benzoic  add;  and  when 
sublimed,  the  ordinary  crystalline  acid  is  obtained. 

Benzoic  acid  is  now  prepared  artificially  from  naphthalin  on 
a  large  scale ;  the  naphthalin  is  converted  by  means  of  nitric 
into  phthaUc  add  (1562),  and  by  heating  a  mixture  of  normal 
calcic  phthalate  with  dry  slaked  lime  for  some  hours  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  626°  to  662°  (330°  to  350°  C),  taking  care  to 
exclude  free  access  of  air,  the  salt  is  entirely  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  calcic  carbonate  and  benzoate : — 

2  eae3H^e4+eaO,H30=ea  2  e^^^^^+ 2  Gaee,. 

Properties. — Benzoic  acid  assumes  the  form  of  white,  glisten- 
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ing,  extremely  light,  flexible  needles,  which  usually  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  hot  bitterish  taste.  The  odour, 
however,  is  not  due  to  the  acid,  bat  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
essential  oil  which  accompanies  the  acid  during  the  sublimation. 
Benzoic  acid  melts  at  248^ ;  it  sublimes  at  293^^  and  boils  at 
462°.  Its  vapours  are  acrid  and  irritating ;  when  kindled  in  the 
open  air,  they  burn  with  a  smoky  flame.  The  acid  requires 
about  200  parts  of  cold  water,  and  25  of  boiling  water,  for  its 
solution ;  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by  ether. 

Benzoates. — Most  of  the  benzoates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
alcohol.  If  a  strong  acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric, 
be  added  to  their  aqueous  solutions,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of 
benzoic  acid  is  deposited.  Potash  and  ammonia  form  both  normal 
and  acid  salts  with  benzoic  acid.  Normal  poiasHc  benzoate, 
{KG^H^O^)cfl^O,  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  penniform  crystals, 
which  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  during  their  formation. 
Hydro-potasific  benzoate  (KH  2  G^HgOg)  maybe  procured  from  its 
solution  in  alcohol,  in  colourless  pearly  tables,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the 
preparation  of  acetic  anhydride  by  decomposing  potassic  acetate 
with  benzoyl  chloride.  Normal  ammonium  benzoate  is  very  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  separating  iron 
from  nickel  and  cobalt.  If  a  solution  of  the  normal  ammonium 
benzoate  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  plates  of  an  acid 
salt  are  deposited.  Fennc  benzoate  falls  as  a  bulky,  brownish- 
white  gelatinous  mass  when  a  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is 
mbccd  with  one  of  ammonium  benzoate ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  benzoates  of  ytirium^  zirconium,  tin,  and  kad  are  insoluble 
in  water ;  that  of  silver  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  A 
neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  may  be  used  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  benzoic  acid  in  solution.  When  any  of  the  benzoates 
are  heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  benzoic  acid  is  sublimed,  and 
may  be  recognized  by  its  characteristic  odour.  The  benzoates  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  earths  when  submitted  to 
destructive  distillation  yield  a  particular  hydrocarbon  termed 
benzol,  or  benzine  (OgH^),  and  a  compound  termed  benzophenofie,  or 
phenylide  of  benzoyl  {6^Ii^,0^ll^O) ;  these  substances  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  phenic  group  of  compounds,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  chapter  upon  the  products  of  destructive  distilla* 
tion.  Benzophenone  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  benzoic  acid 
that  acetone  does  to  acetic  acid ;  for  example : — 

Caloio  acetate.  Aoetone. 
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Caloic  beosoate.  Bensophenone. 


When  a  mixture  of  calcic  benzoate  and  formiate  is  distilled 
in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  each,  benzoyl  hydride  is 
the  result  (Piria) : — * 

Calcic  beoBoate.  Caleio  formiate.  Bensojl  hydride. 

€a  2  GyHje,  -h  Oa  2  OHOg  =2  GaGOs  +  2  G^H^O. 

Benzoic  acid  is  dissolved  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated 
unchanged  on  dilution  with  water  ^  but  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  dibasic  compound  acid,  the  benzosulphuric 
(HjGyH^SOg).  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  the  benzoic  into 
niirobenzoic  acid  (llQ^ll^'NO^,^ci) ;  and  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and,  nitric  acid  produces  dinitrobenzoic  add  {HG^H^^NO^c^O^)' 
Chlorine  produces  not  less  than  three  chlorinated  acids :  viz., 
chlorinated^  dichlorinatedj  and  trichlorinated  benzoic  acid,  in  which 
I,  Zy  and  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzoyl  are  respectively 
displaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine. 
When  benzoic  add  is  treated  with  phosphoric  chloride,  it  yields 
benzoyl  chloride  in  abundance  (1433). 

Benzoic  Anhydride  [Q^ll^^,Q^\i^Q^  ;  Fusing  pL  about  108® 
(42°  C);  Boiling  pt.  590°  (310°  C). — ^This  compound  is  ob- 
tained  by  decomposing  anhydrous  sodic  benzoate  with  benzoyl 
chloride,  or  with  phosphoryl  chloride  (1268).  The  result  of  the 
reaction  is  washed  with  water  weakly  alkalized  with  sodic 
carbonate:  benzoic  anhydride  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  white, 
pasty  mass  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot 
anhydrous  alcohol,  firom  which  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms. 
After  undergoing  fusion  it  long  remains  liquid,  emitting  a  pecu- 
liar odour,  recalling  that  of  benzoic  acid  with  a  slight  smell  of 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  may  be  distilled  unaltered.  Boiling 
water  converts  it  slowly  into  the  normal  acid;  the  change  is 
hastened  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  It  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  many  double  anhydrides  (1269) :  such,  for  example,  as 
benzoacetic  anhydride  (G^H50,G2H3G2),  which  is  obtained  by 
heating  acetyl  chloride  (G^HjOCl)  with  dried  sodic  benzoate.  A 
brisk  reaction  occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures;  when  this  is 
over,  the  residue  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate :  benzoacetic  anhydride  is  left  in  the 


*  Piria  finds  that  cinnamic,  cuminic,  and  other  aldehjds  may  be  obtained  by 
distUling  the  salts  of  their  corresponding  acids  with  calcic  formiate.  Thus  a 
mixture  of  calcic  oinnamate  and  formiate  yields  oil  of  cinnamon. 
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form  of  a  neutral  oil^  which  is  heavier  than  water^  and  emits  an 
agreeable  odour  of  sherry  wine.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it 
slowly  into  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  benzoic  acids ;  but  the  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies  or  of  their  carbonates  quickly  convert  it  into 
acetate  and  benzoate  of  the  basyl.  It  cannot  be.  distilled  without 
experiencing  decomposition :  acetic  anhydride  passes  over  first, 
and  if  the  distillation  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  liquid  reaches  536°  (280°  C),  the  residue  in  the 
retort  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  ^ass  of  crystallized  benzoic 
anhydride. 

(1436)  Benzamic  Acid;  Carbanilic  Acid,  or  Amido-bemoic  Acid 
(OyH^NOj,  or  H^Q^Tl^^^,^^,  as  it  is  more  appropriately 
termed,  is  not  a  true  amidated  acid  (1341}^  but  benzoic  acid  in 
which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent of  amidogen.  It  is  isomeric  with  anthranilic  acid  (15x7) 
and  with  salicylamide,  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  upon  nitrobenzoic  acid.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
benzoic  acid  be  saturated  with  ammonia  and  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  then  boiled,  it  becomes  green,  and  a  copious 
deposit  of  sulphur  occurs :  this  operation  must  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  in  order  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the  nitro- 
benzoic acid : — 

l<ritrobeDZoio  aoid.  Anudo-bensoio  add. 


aCHe^H^NOj^e^)  +  6H3S=  a  [He7H4(H3N)ej  +  411,0+383. 

The  liquid  must  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  supersa- 
turated with  acetic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  drained  upon  a  porous 
tile.  It  must  then  be  redissolved  in  boiling  water ;  the  solution 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
Amido-benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  radiated  tufts  of  delicate  needles, 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  has  a  sweet, 
sourish  taste,  but  no  odour.  It  forms  an  insoluble  green  preci- 
pitate when  mixed  with  salts  of  copper ;  with  salts  of  silver  it 
gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  if  left  in  the  liquid  becomes 
crystalline. 

This  acid  likewise  possesses  the  property  of  combining  with 
other  acids.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  amido-benzoic  acid  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  on  cooling,  it  deposits  brilliant  crystals  (zG^H^NOg, 
H3SO4, 2  HjO),  which  may  be  recrystallized  from  boiling 
water  or  from  alcohol :  their  aqueous  solution  has  an  extremely 
sweet  taste.  A  similar  compound  (G7H7N02,HN03)  may  be 
formed  with  nitric  acid.  Phosphoric,  oxalic,  hydrochloric,  and 
other  acids  form  with  amido-benzoic  acid  similar  combinations. 
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The  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  crystalline  double 
salt  with  platinic  chloride. 

Amido-benzoic  acid  is  the  representative  of  a  class  of  com- 
pounds which  the  aromatic  acids  furnish  when  their  nitro-deriva- 
tives  are  submitted  to  reduction.  In  this  manner  amido-toluic 
(HGgHg^HgN^Og),  amido-cuminic  (HQ-^qH^^H^ ,&^)y  and  amido- 
anisic  acids  (HGgHg^HgN^Og)  may  be  procured.  They  all  ex- 
hibit a  similar  tendency  to  combine  with  acids^  as  well  as  with 
bases ;  and  if  the  silver  salt  of  one  of  these  acids^  such  as  the 
amido-benzoate  of  silver,  be  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride,  a  com- 
pound crystallizable  acid  is  obtained,  analogous  to  the  hippuric 
and  cuminuric  (144a)  which  are  procured  by  similar  treatment  of 
the  compound  of  glycocine  and  zincic  oxide  : — 

Amido-benz.  silTer.         BenBoyl  oUor.  New  aoid. 

AgO^HgNOj  +  e^H^l  =  AgCl  -h  HOi^HioNOj. 

These  so-called  amido-acids   are  iaologous  with  glycocine  (1614) 

and  its  homologues,  and  resemble  them  considerably  in  properties.* 

By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  upon  dinitro-benzoic  acid,  a 

compound  (O^HgNgOg)  analogous  to  the  amido-benzoic  acid,  having 


•  Griess  {Proceed.  Boy,  Soc,  ix.  594,  x.  309  and  591)  has  described  a  series 
of  azotised  bodies  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  amidic  bases.  These  new 
bodies  are  generated  by  the  action  of  nitrous  anhydride  upon  alcoholic  solutions 
of  amido-acids  of  the  benzoic  group,  the  change  consisting  in  the  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  nitrogen  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two  molecules  of  the  amido- 
acid.  When,  for  example,  amido-benzoic  acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  an  orange- 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  constituting  a  dibasic  acid  insoluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  forming  with  them 
crystallizable  salts  which  yield  precipitates  with  acetiiie  of  lead  and  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  may  thus  be  represented :— 
Amido-benxoio  add.  K«w  acid. 

A  similar  substitution  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  was 
effected  by  Griess  upon  aniline  and  nitraniline,  two  molecules  of  each  compound 
being  linked  into  one  molecule  of  the  new  body ;  for  example : — 

Aniline.  New  pomponnd. 

7K^  +  NaO,  =  3  HjO  +  i  e,sHnN,. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  amido-benzoic  acid  be  decomposed  by  nitrous 
acid,  nitrogen  is  liberated  abundantly,  and  a  new  compound,  the  oxyhenzoie  acid 
(HO^HjOg)  of  Gerland  is  obtained.  It  is  metameric  with  salicylic  acid,  but  does 
not  crystallize  easily.  It  furnishes  very  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  and 
sparingly  soluble  crystalline  compounds  with  the  alkaline  earths.  Oxybenzoic 
acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and 
may  be  sublimed  without  alteration.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  obtained  may 
be  thus  represented : — 

Amido-benzoic  acid.  Ozybenzoio  aeid. 
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the  composition  of  diamidobenzoic  acid  [^B^^^(H.^)^^^  has 
been  obtained  (Voit),  but  it  possesses  none  of  the  characters  of 
an  acid;  it  combines  readily  with  acids^  the  introduction  of 
the  second  atom  of  amidogen  having  given  it  a  decided  basic 
energy. 

(1437)  Action  of  Ammonia  on  the  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. — 
Several  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
this  essence^  which  are  different  according  as  the  essence  em- 
ployed is  pure,  or  contains  hydrocyanic  add.  If  it  be  pure, 
hydrobenzamide  and  dibenzoylimide  are  the  result  of  the  reaction  : 
if  it  be  in  the  crude  state,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  takes  part  in  the 
reaction,  and  benzhydramide  and  benzoylic  azotide  are  formed. 

1.  Hydrobenzamide  [©giH^gNj;  Fusinff  pt,  230°  (110°  C.)]  is 
the  most  interesting  of  these  compounds ;  it  may  be  formed  by 
simply  agitating  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards leaving  it  at  rest  for  some  days  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture :  but  the  reaction  is  completed  in  a  few  hours  if  the  mixture 
be  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  In  either  case  the  mixed  liquids 
become  gradually  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  hydroben- 
zamide, which  must  be  washed  with  ether,  and  crystallized  &om 
boiling  alcohol : — 

Benzoyl  hjdr.  HydrobeniAnude. 

3e,H,e  +  aH,N  =  4iH>,  +  sH^O. 

Hydrobenzamide  forms  colourless  octohedra  with  a  rhombic  base. 
It  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  230°  (110^  C);  and,  if  heated  for  some 
time  to  about  260°,  or  if  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  the  isomeric  base  termed  amarine  or  benzoline 

(1387)- 

"When  hydrobenzamide  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  several 
new  compounds  are  formed,  such  as  benzostilbine  {G^^R^B^  ?), 
and  benzolone  (©^^HgO  ?),  whilst  the  nitrogen  is  expelled  in  the 
form  of  ammonia. 

Hydrobenzamide,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  de- 
composed; sal  ammoniac  is  formed,  and  benzoyl  hydride  is  set  at 
liberty.  A  similar  change  is  also  produced  by  the  mere  boiling 
of  its  alcoholic  solution,  but  the  ammonia  in  that  case  is  liberated 
in  the  uncombined  form. 

2.  Dibenzoylimide  (G^JI^^O)  is  obtained  by  passing  ammo- 
niacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  is  gradually  separated  in  the  form  of  a  resinous 
mass  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  from  which  it  is 

8  B  B 
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deposited  as  a  yellowish  powder  composed  of  brilliant  feathery 
crystals  (Robson) : — 

Benzoyl  hydr.  Dibenxoylimide. 

oejH^e  +  H3N  =  e^.H^^  +  H^e. 

3.  Benzhydramide,OT  a  Cyanazobenzoyl Hydride  (OggH^gNjO). — 
This  body  was  originally  stated  by  Laurent  to  be  isomeric  with 
hydrobenzamide,  but  when  he  re-examined  it  conjointly  with 
Gerhardt^  this  statemeTnt  was  ascertained  to  be  an  error.  If 
the  crude  essence  of  bitter  almonds  be  heated  to  212^^  and  satu- 
rated with  ammonia^  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  left  to  itself  for  three  or  four  days,  a  deposit  is  formed 
which  consists  of  two  portions,  viz.,  benz  hydr  amide,  and  benzoylic 
azotide :  they  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol. 
Benzhydramide  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  &om  which  on  cool- 
ing and  spontaneous  evaporation  it  is  deposited  in  small  brilliant 
needles,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  ether;  and  whicK,  when 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic 
acid,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  benzoyl  hydride. 

4.  The  portion  which  is  left  undissolved  by  alcohol  is  the 
benzoylic  azotide  of  Laurent.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether :  it  fuses 
on  the  application  of  heat,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

The  formation  of  these  two  compounds  is  explained  by  the 
following  equations: — 

Jejii^  +  H6N  +  HjN  =  Oj^HigNjO  +  a  HgOj 

Bensoylio  asotida. 

^e^H^o  H-  HeN  -h  H3N  =  eJ^H^  -h  2ii,e. 

5.  Azobenzoyl  (OgiH^gNg)  is  a  third  substance  which  was  ob- 
tained by  Laurent.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  ether :  on  the  application  of  heat  it  fuses  into  a  transparent 
mass,  resembling  gum  in  appearance. 

{ijj^^%) Benzoic Alcofiol  (G^H^HO,  Cannizzaro) ;  Sp.gr.  ofliqtid 
1-059 ;  of  vapour  3*84  ,•  Rel.  tot.  54 ;  Boiling  pt,  400°  (204°  C). — 
In  order  to  obtain  this  compound  the  following  process  is 
adopted  :^Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  dissolved  in  its  own  volume 
of  alcohol,  and  this  liquid  is  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  (of  sp.  gr.  i'02o)  : 
a  considerable  evolution  of  heat  occurs,  and  a  copious  deposition 
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of  crystals  of  potassic  benzoate  takes  place :  when  this  reaction 
has  terminated^  boiling  water  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  benzoate.  The  greater  part  of  the 
alcohol  must  then  be  distilled  off^  and  more  water  added  to  dissolve 
the  benzoate  if  necessary ;  the  turbid  liquid  thus  obtained  must 
be  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  layer  which  separates  on 
standing,  must  be  drawn  off  and  subjected  to  distillation.  The 
first  portions  consist  of  ether,  but  subsequently  pure  benzoic 
alcohol  passes  over.  The  reaction  of  caustic  potash  upon  the 
benzoyl  hydride  may  be  thus  represented : — 

Benzoyl  hjdride.  PotMsio  benioate.      Benxoio  aloohol. 

2^^  +  KH0  =  KGyH.e,  +  He^ijo. 

Herrmann  finds  that  benzoic  alcohol  may  also  be  obtained  by 
reducing  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  benzoic  acid  by  means  of 
an  amalgam  of  sodium,  but  the  alcohol  is  mixed  with  some 
secondary  products. 

Benzoic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  which  is  readily 
converted  by  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds ; 
and  is  transformed  by  chromic  acid  into  benzoic  acid  :  both  of 
these  products  are  the  results  of  oxidation,  which  may  be  thus 
represented : — 

Beiuoio  alcohol.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

2  e^Hge  +  Bj  =  2  ©tHjO    +  2  HjO ;  and 

Beu.  aloohol.  Bensoio  acid. 


It  is  obvious  that  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid  stand 
in  the  same. relation  to  benzoic  alcohol,  that  aldehyd  and  acetic 
acid  do  to  ordinary  alcohol  {vide  Table,  p.  17a). 

If  benzoic  alcohol  be  distilled  from  caustic  potash,  it  is  de- 
composed into  potassic  benzoate  and  the  hydrocarbon  known  as 
toluol,  which  corresponds  to  olefiant  gas  in  the  alcohol  series : — 

Bensoio  alcohoL  Fotaasio  benx.  TolaoL 

3 e^I^  -h  KHO  =  KejH^2  -h  aOjHg  -h  2 H^O. 

Benzoic  alcohol  may  be  made  to  yield  a  series  of  ethers, 
among  which  are  the  following : — 


Boiling  Point. 

"*>P.       «C.^ 

Benzo-ether     .     .     •     . 

{e^U^^e        about  590 

310 

Benzo-hydrochloric  ether 

e^H^Cl            about  360 

182 

Benzo-acetic  ether     .     . 

e,n„e,ii,e,        410 

210 

Benzo-benzoic  ether  .     . 

R  r2 

345 
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Benzo-ether  is  obtained  by  heating  benzoic  alcohol  with  boradc 
anhydride  in  a  closed  vessel  to  about  250°  for  several  hours. 
The  boracic  acid  must  then  be  extracted  with  boiling  water  and 
a  weak  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  and  the  residue  must  be 
distilled  at  a  temperature  of  about  590*° ;  benzo-ether  passes  over, 
and  a  hydrocarbon  (Oj^H^g)  remains  in  the  retort : — 

fi^nsoio  alooboL         Bento-ether.  Stilbene. 

Benzo-hydrochloric  ether  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
ammonia  furnishes  the  volatile  base  toluylia,  6yH^N,  which  cor- 
responds to  ethylia  in  the  ethylic  series.  When  benzoic  alcohol  is 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  a  compound  acid  (HC^H^SOJ, 
corresponding  to  the  ethylsulphuric.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
crystalline  plates. 

(1439)  Benzoine  (614H12O2) ;  Fusing  pL  248®  (120®  C). — It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  the  vapour  of  benzoyl 
hydride  is  transmitted  over  heated  caustic  potash,  potassic  benzoate 
and  hydrogen  are  produced :  but  if  the  crude  essence  be  agitated 
with  its  own  bulk  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash^  the 
oil  is  slowly  changed  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  are  isomeric 
with  benzoyl  hydride :  the  same  change  occurs  if  the  pure  hydride 
be  digested  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  cyanide :  to  the 
substance  thus  formed  the  name  of  benzoine  has  been  given.  The 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
metamorphosis ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  acts  is  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  remains  in  the  liquid,  unaltered  in  amount,  after  the 
change  has  been  effected. 

Benzoine  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  crys- 
tallizing it  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble. 
Ether  also  dissolves  it  freely.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Benzoine 
is  destitute  of  odour  and  of  taste:  at  248®  it  fuses,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  may  be  distilled  unaltered.  If  its  vapour 
be  transmitted  through  red-hot  tubes,  it  is  re-converted  into  the 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
with  the  production  of  a  violet  colour.  Benzoine  has  been 
regarded  as  {^iJ^i^^^)}  or  as  the  hydride  of  a  new  radicle 
stilbyl^  [Bifi^ii^^y  but  the  series  to  which  it  gives  rise  has  been 


*  When  diflulphotolnol  (sulphide  of  benzoene)  is  distilled,  it  yields,  among 
other  products,  a  hydrocarbon  termed  by  Laurent  stilbene  (6,4H,j),  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  crystallize  in  silky  groups  resembling  in  appearance  the  mineral 
stilbite,  and  the  derivatives  of  this  body  constitute  Uie  stilbylio  series. 
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hitlierto  but  incompletely  investigated.  When  benzoine  is  fused 
with  caustic  potash^  it  becomes  converted  into  potassic  benzoate 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen :  but  if  it  be  boiled  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash^  a  beautiful  violet^coloured  solution  is  formed 
which  is  gradually  bleached  by  boiling,  whilst  hydrogen  is 
disengaged^  and  potassic  benzUate  is  formed : — 

Bcniofaie.  Potusio  bennlftte. 

Benzilic  or  atUbylic  Acid  [(HOi^H^iOj) ;  Fusing pt.  248°  (120'' 
C.)]  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  the  potassic 
benzilate,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid :  it  crystallizes  from  the 
solution  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  needles.  Benzilic  acid  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by 
ether;  at  248^  it  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  becomes  red 
at  a  higher  temperature ;  when  heated  still  more  strongly  it  is 
decomposed,  emitting  fumes  of  benzoic  acid,  and  violet  vapours ; 
the  latter  may  be  condensed  into  a  reddish,  acrid,  oily  liquid. 
Benzilic  acid  is  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  beautiftd  crimson 
colour,  which  disappears  on  diluting  the  solution.  The  benzilates 
are  monobasic;  those  of  silver  and  lead  are  white  and  nearly 
insoluble. 

(1440)  Benzile  (©i^H^qOjj). — ^When  a  current  of  chlorine  is 
transmitted  through  melted  benzcone  so  long  as  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved,  hydrogen  is  removed  and  benzile  is  formed.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  more  readily  by  heating  benzoine  gently 
with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  benzile  rises  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling ; 
it  may  be  purified  by  crystallization  from  ether  or  from  alcohol, 
and  is  deposited  in  beautifrd  regular  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  of 
a  yellowish  colour.  Benzile  is  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
It  may  be  fused^  and  it  solidifies  again  between  194^  and  198^ 
into  a  fibrous  mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  may  be  distilled 
unaltered.  Benzile  is  polymeric  with  benzoyl.*  It  contains 
one  atom  less  of  water  than  normal  benzilic  add.  When  dis- 
solved in  a  hot  solution  of  potash  it  forms  a  violet-coloured 
liquid,  which  by  boiling  becomes   colourless;    the  benzile   be- 


*  If  cnpric  benzoate  be  caatiously  distilled,  an  oily  distillate  passes  over  with . 
tbe  odour  of  geranium.    It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  fuse 
at  158°  (70°  C.).    It  may  be  regarded  as  benzoyl  (O^HjO),,  the  radicle  of  the 
benzoic  series.     When  heated  with  caustic  potash  it  is  readily  converted  into 
potassic  benzoate  while  hydrogen  escapes;  (G^U^O),  -h  2  EH6  =  iUGj^fi^  +  H^. 
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coming  converted  into  potassic  benzi^jite ;  ©i4HjqOj  H-  KHO  = 

Benzile  is  soluble  in  about  6  parts  of  acetic  acid,  and  if  this 
solution  be  digested  with  iron  it  is  reconverted  into  benzoine,  the 
hydrogen  liberated  by  the  iron  at  the  moment  of  its  solution 
recombining  with  the  benzile  (Zinin). 

Zinin  states  that  if  benzile  be  treated  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  phosphoric  chloride,  chlorobenzile,  a  white  crystalline 
compound,  is  obtained,  in  which  i  atoms  of  chlorine  have  displaced 
1  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  equation  : — 

Bensile.  Chlorobenzile. 

If  alcoholic  solutions  of  chlorobenzile  and  caustic,  potash  be 
heated  together,  equivalent  quantities  of  hydride  of  benzoyl  and 
potassic  benzoate  are  formed,  the  resulting  changes  being  the 
following : — 

Chlorobnizfle.  PoUsn'c  beos.        Benzoyl  liydr. 

\jl[f.\4  +  3  KHO  =  Ke^I^s  +  eyHgO  +  2  KCl  +  HjO. 

When  benzile  is  treated  with  ammonia  it  gives  rise  to  a  series 
of  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen,  viz. : — 

Imabenzile.  Benzile. 

1.  ChI^  =     e^AA  +     H,N  -     H,0; 

Benzilimide. 

2.  e^gHg^N^O,  =  2 €i,H,oOj  +  2 H3N  -  2 H^O; 


3.        e^H^gN,    =  2  G,,H, A  +  2  H3N  -  4  H,0. 

Chloride  of  Stilbyl,  or  of  Benzile  (Q^fi^^^^,C\) ;  Boiling  pi. 
about  518°  (270^  C). — ^When  phosphoric  chloride  is  heated  with 
benzilic  acid,  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  stilbyl  chloride,  phos- 
phoryl  chloride,  and  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed : — 

Benzilic  acid.  Stilbyl  obloride.  Fhospboryl  chbr. 

HejJ[^3  +  vci,  =  G^XSci  +  Ha  -h  iecv 

By  collecting  those  portions  which  distil  at  a  temperature 
above  482°  (250°  C),  benzile  chloride  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  colourless  oil  which  is  denser  than  water.  It  has  a  powerful 
and  peculiar  odour ;  on  exposure  to  air  it  absorbs  moisture,  and 
is  converted  into  benzilic  and  hydrochloric  acids ;  O^^HjiOyCl  -1- 
1I^^=-  HG^^HjjOj  +  HCl. 
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(1441)  Benzoine  combines  with  ammonia^  and  forms  two 
crystallizable  products^  which  are  obtained  by  digesting  benzoine 
for  several  weeks  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia^  viz. : — 

Bensoinamida.  Bensome. 

I.        6^H,X    =5e;;H;A  +  4H,N-6H,0; 

Benxoinam.  BeDsoine. 


a.      e«Hs,N,e  =  a  e^^Hj^e,  +  a  H,N  -  3  H,0 ; 

Benzoinamide  is  polymeric  with  hydrobenzamide ;  when  heated, 
it  melts,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature. 

Besides  the  compounds  already  described,  there  are  numerous 
others  derived  from  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  which  contain 
sulphur ;  but  for  a  description  of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Gerhardt^s  Trait6  de  Chimie  Organique,  torn,  iii.,  and  to  various 
memoirs  there  cited;  particularly  to  one  by  Laurent  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  III.  i.  291). 

(1442)  HipPURic  Acid  (HOj^HgNOg,  or  HO,Ci8H8N05= 
179). — This  acid  is  a  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  herbivora, 
and  hence  the  name,  from  iiriroq,  a  horse,  though  it  is  most 
readily  obtained  from  the  urine  of  the  cow,  which,  according  to 
Boussingault,  contains  about  J  '3  per  cent,  of  it.  The  urine  of  the 
horse  also  yields  hippuric  acid  if  the  animal  be  kept  at  rest,  but 
if  he  be  kept  actively  at  work  the  greater  part  of  the  hippuric 
acid  disappears,  and  benzoic  acid  is  found  in  its  stead.  Hippuric 
acid,  in  minute  quantity,  is  also  a  normal  constituent  of  human 
urine,  but  its  amount  may  be  voluntarily  increased  by  taking 
benzoic  acid  in  any  form  into  the  system,  since  benzoic  acid 
during  its  passage  through  the  human  body  becomes  converted 
into  the  hippuric,  and  is  excreted  in  this  form  by  the  kidneys. 
If  ^e  urine  be  allowed  to  become  putrid,  the  hippuric  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  benzoic  add  is  formed  in  its  place.  The  facility 
with  which  these  changes  occur  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
hippuric  acid  is  truly  a  colligated  benzoic  compound.  When 
hippuric  acid  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  assimilates  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  resolved 
into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Hippuric  acid.  Bensoic  acid.  Olyoocine. 

Dessaignes  has  also  shown  that  hippuric  acid  may  be  reproduced 
from  benzoyl  chloride  and  the  compound  of  zincic  oxide  with 
glycocine : — 
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Bensoyl  chloride.    Oxideof  sine  and  glycooiiia.  Hippnrio  icid. 


%  e^HgOCl  +  Zn  2e3H4N03  =  ZnCl,  +  a  He^HgNOg. 

Preparation. — Hippuric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  adding  milk 
of  lime  to  the  fresh  urine  of  cows,  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
straining  from  the  precipitated  phosphates,  then  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  exact  neutralization,  and  boiling  the  liquid  down 
to  one-eighth  of  its  original  bulk ;  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
in  considerable  excess  to  this  concentrated  liquid,  brown  crystals 
of  hippuric  acid  are  deposited ;  they  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  decolorized  by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine :  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling  deposits  long,  colourless,  transparent  needles  of 
hippuric  acid.  These  crystals  often  become  milk-white  when  kept. 
Properties, — Hippuric  acid  crystallizes  in  forms  derived  from 
the  rhombic  prism.  It  requires  about  600  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water  for  solution,  and  is  still  less  soluble  if  this  liquid  be 
strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  boiling  water  dissolves 
it  readily,  so  does  hot  alcohol,  but  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
Hippuric  add  has  a  bitterish  taste ;  its  solutions  redden  litmus 
powerfully.  The  acid  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  appears  to 
enter  into  ebullition  at  about  464°  (24P°  C),  but  it  is  in  reality 
becoming  decomposed;  the  distillate  contains  a  crystalline  subli- 
mate  of  benzoic  acid,  and  a  reddish  oil  (benzonitrile)  which  has 
the  agreeable  odour  of  the  Tonka  bean ;  hydrocyanic  acid  is  also 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  a  considerable  residue  of  carbon  is 
left  in  the  retort. 

Hippurates. — Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  compounds  with 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  with  magnesium  are  very  soluble,  and 
are  crystallized  with  difficulty.  Acid  hippurates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium  may  be  obtained.  Calcic  hippurate  (6a  2  O^HgNOg, 
3  H^O)  crystallizes  in  beautiful  rhombic  prisms.  The  hippurate 
of  lead  is  deposited  from  concentrated  solutions  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  curdy  precipitate,  but  it  may  be  obtained  from  very  dilute 
boiling  solutions  in  tufts  of  silky  needles  with  2  HgO,  which  gra- 
dually become  changed  into  broad  brilliant  quadrangular  plates 
(Pbae,H8Ne3,3H,0). 

Solutions  of  the  hippurates  give  white  insoluble  precipitates 
with  mercurous  and  with  argentic  salts  :  with  the  ferric  salts  they 
yield  a  characteristic  brown  precipitate.  The  hippurates  when  in 
the  solid  form  are  readily  distinguished  by  distilling  them  with 
caustic  potash,  when  they  frumish  ammonia  and  benzol. 

Hippuric  acid  is  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  if 
this  solution  be   mixed  with  an    equal  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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carefully  avoiding  any  elevation  of  temperature,  it  produces  a 
nitrO'hippuric  acid  (H6jjH7,N02,NO3),  which,  when  the  solution 
is  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  gradually  deposited 
in  crystals.  If  the  solution  of  this  acid  be  boiled  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitrobenzoic  acid  and 
glycocine. 

By  boiling  hippuric  acid  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it 
is  resolved  into  potassic  benzoate  and  glycocine.  It  is  also  resolved 
into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine  when  boiled  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  a  similar  change  occurs  if  dilute  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  oxaUc  acid  be  employed  instead  of  the  hydrochloric. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the 
nature  of  hippuric  acid,  but  the  reaction  of  benzoyl  chloride  upon 
the  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  glycocine  seems  to  favour  the 
yiew  that  this  acid  is  benzoyl-glycocirie,  or  glycocine  in  which  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  its  equivalent  of  benzoyl, 
the  nearly  neutral  character  of  glycocine  being  changed  to  that 
of  an  acid  by  the  addition  of  the  electro-negative  radicle  benzoyl : — 

Olyeooina.  Hippuric  aoid,  or  bensoj^l-g^yoooine. 


He^H^NOg         ;         HeaHjCeyHjOjNOj 


2* 


This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  hippuric  acid 
is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and 
benzamide  is  formed ;  the  oxygen  in  the  peroxide  of  lead  pro- 
ducing the  change  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the  following 
equation  :-^ 

Hippnrio  Acid.  Bensunida. 

a(He,H.(e^H,e)Ne,)  +  30,  =  aH,e  +  400,-1-  7{K^^jUfi). 

Dessaignes  has  also  recently  succeeded  in  procuring  hippuric 
acid  synthetically  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities 
of  glycocine  and  benzoic  acid  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  for  some 
hours  to  a  temperature  of  320°  (160°  C.)  or  upwards. 

Cahours  finds  that  by  treating  the  compound  of  glycocine 
and  zinc  oxide  with  cumyl  chloride  and  with  anisyl  chloride,  he 
obtains  crystalline  acids  corresponding  to  hippuric  in  composition — 
cuminuric  acid,  consisting  of  (HO^^H^^NOj),  and  anUuric  acid  of 
(He,oHi„N0J. 

(1443)  BenzoglycoKc  Acid  (HOj^H^O^). — Strecker  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  hippuric  acid  as  an  amidated  add ;  and  in  order 
to  test  this  theory  he  subjected  it  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid, 
which  would  liberate  the  dibasic  acid  of  which  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  amidic  compound  if  this  view  were  true.     Instead  of  this 
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he  obtained  a  new  monobasic  acid,  which  he  termed  the  benzo- 
gly colic,  since  it  is  evidently  a  compound,  of  the  benzoic  and  gly- 
colic  acids.  Benzoglycolic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  a 
solution  of  hippuric  acid  in  nitric  acid  to  the  action  of  a  current 
of  nitric  oxide,  in  which  case  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  benzo- 
glycolic acid  is  formed.  This  compound  is  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  nitrous  acid  upon  hippuric  acid,  and  the  action  of  the 
nitric  oxide  on  the  nitric  acid  merely  presents  nitrous  acid  in  the 
nascent  condition  to  the  hippuric  acid  ;  4NO-h2  HNOj  +  a  H^O 
=6  HNOg.  The  reaction  of  nitrous  acid  upon  hippuric  acid  may 
be  thus  represented : — 

Hippuric  acid.  Beozogljoolic  aoid. 

He^HgNOj  +  HNO3  =  HGjH^^  +  H,e  +  N^. 

Benzoglycolic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  or  in 
thin  plates.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  freely 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by  ether.  Boiling  water  also  dissolves, 
but  gradually  decomposes  it ;  if  the  acid  be  heated  with  a  quantity 
of  water  insufficient  for  its  solution,  it  melts  to  an  oily-looking 
liquid ;  when  heated  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic 
and  glycolic  acids  : — 

BensoglyooUc  aoid.  Bansoic  add.  Oljoolic  acid. 

''"     *     "•*  .-— - — * — — ^  f       * — — ^ 

HOjHyO^  -h  HgO  =  HOyHgOj  +  H62H3O3. 

Strecker  and  Socoloff  also  obtained  a  compound  of  benzoic 
with  lactic  acid  termed  benzo-lactic  acid  (H6iqHj0J,  by  heating 
the  two  acids  together  to  about  360®  (i8a°  C).  It  is  analogous 
in  properties  to  its  homologue  benzoglycolic  acid. 

2.  Essence  of  Cumin — Cuminic  Series. 

(1444)  Cumyl  Hydride;  Essence  of  Cumin;  Cuminic  Aldehyd 
(6iqH^iO,H  =  148) ;  Sp.  gr,  of  vapour  5*24 ;  ReL  wt.  74;  Boiling 
pt,  428°  (220°  C). — The  essential  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
seeds  of  the  Cuminum  cyminum  with  water  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  cumyl  hydride  and  of  a  hydrocarbon  (6^qHj  J  termed  cymoL  The 
hydrocarbon  is  homologous  with  benzol  (the  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  dry  calcic  benzoate),  and  the  oxidized 
portion  is  homologous  with  benzoyl  hydride.  Cumyl  hydride  is 
isomeric  with  essence  of  aniseed  and  of  fennel. 

The  two  components  of  the  oil  of  cumin  may  be  readily 
separated  by  agitating  this  oil  with  a  moderately  concentrated 
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solution  of  hydrosodic  sulphite :  a  crystalline  compound  is  thus 
formed  which  yields  the  pure  cumyl  hydride  when  heated  with 
a  solution  of  potash  and  submitted  to  distillation. 

Cumyl  hydride  may  be  distilled  unaltered  in  vessels  from 
which  air  is  excluded,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  quickly 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  brown,  producing  cuminic  acid  aud 
a  resinous  compound.  Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitric  and 
chloric  acids^  also  convert  cumyl  hydride  into  cuminic  acid :  if  it 
be  treated  with  caustic  potash,  potassic  cuminate  is  produced, 
whilst  hydrogen  is  liberated. 

(1445)  Cuminic  Acid  (H0jqHjiO2=i64)  may  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  potassic  cuminate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colourless  plates,  which  emit  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  the  common  bug  [cimex  lectularius).  Cuminic  acid  is  fusible, 
and  maybe  distilled  unaltered  at  about  500°  (260°  C).  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Puming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro-cuminic  acid.  If  dis- 
tilled with  an  excess  of  caustic  baryta  it  yields  a  hydrocarbon 
(Oj^Hjg)  termed  cumol,  which  is  homologous  with  benzol.  Cuminic 
anhydride  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  dry  sodic  cuminate 
with  phosphoryl  chloride. 

The  cuminates  are  monobasic ;  baric  cuminate  (Ba  2  ^loHi^Og) 
forms  beautiful  iridescent  plates  :  argentic  cuminate  is  white, 
insoluble,  and  anhydrous ;  it  speedily  blackens  by  exposure  to 

(1446)  Cuminic  Alcohol  [OjoH^^Oj  Boiling  pt,  about  470° 
(243°  C.) ;  Krtiut]  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  essence  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  in  the  manner  directed  for  pre- 
paring benzoic  alcohol  (1438).  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  of  an 
aromatic  odour  and  burning  taste  :  it  may  be  distilled  unchanged. 
It  does  not  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
heated  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  cymol  and  cuminic  acid. 
It  does  not  form  a  colligated  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  Cuminic 
alcohol  is  isomeric  with  the  oxidized  component  of  oil  of  thyme. 

(1447)  C'tt'wy^  Cumylide,  or  Cumyl  (CjqHiiO)^. — ^When  cumyl 
hydride  is  treated  with  potassium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
potassic  cumylide  (6iqH|^0,K)  is  formed,  constituting  a  gelatinous 
mass,  I  molecule  of  which  rapidly  absorbs  2  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  potassic  cuminate.  Water 
decomposes  it  into  caustic  potash  and  cumyl  hydride.  When 
potassic  cumylide  is  heated  with  cumyl  chloride,  mutual  decom- 
position occurs,  and  cumyl  is  formed : — 
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PoUaaie  onmylide.        Cnmyl  cbloridd.  CmnyL 


Cumyl  may  be  obtained  from  the  result  of  this  reaction  by 
treating  the  mass  first  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash^  in  order  to 
convert  any  undecomposed  essence  of  cumin  into  potassic  cuminate^ 
and  then  agitating  it  with  ether ;  the  supernatant  ethereal  layer 
which  contains  the  cumyl  in  solution  is  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  heated  gently  to  expel  the  ether,  when  pure  cumyl 
is  left.  Cumyl  presents  the  appearance  of  a  viscous  oil  which  is 
heavier  than  water ;  when  gently  heated  it  emits  an  agreeable 
odour  like  that  of  the  geranium.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decom- 
position ;  caustic  potash  converts  it  into  potassic  cuminate,  whilst 
a  portion  of  oil  of  cumin  is  simultaneously  produced  : — 

Cam^  Ovmjl  hydride.         PoiMnc  oominata. 

6^oHjjO,6j^jHjj0  +  KHO  =  6jqHjjO,H  +  KG^qH^jO^. 

(1448)  Cumyl  Chloride  or  Cuminic  Oxychloride  {G^qU^^B.CI 
=  182-5) '  %  Sf^'  1*070;  Boiling  pt.  about  495°  (257°  C). — This 
is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  which  is  obtained  by  distilling 
cuminic  acid  with  phosphoric  chloride. 

Many  other  compounds  of  the  cuminic  series  may  be  formed^ 
analogous  to  those  of  the  benzoic  series  which  have  been  already 
described. 

The  homologous  oils,  OgH^O,!!,  and  6^HjO,H,  intermediate 
between  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  hydride  of  cumyl,  have  not  as  yet 
been  discovered,  but  the  add  corresponding  to  the  first  of  these, 
the  toluic  {or  toluylic),  is  known.  It  may  be  procured  by  oxidizing 
cymol  by  long-continued  boiling  with  nitric  acid  which  has  been 
diluted  with  about  six  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  by  Piria's  process  of  treating  the  calcium-salt  of  this  acid 
with  calcic  formiate  (note,  p.  606),  the  aldehyd  (or  the  missing 
hydride),  GgH^O,!!,  would  be  obtained. 

3.  Essence  of  Cinnamon. — Cinnamic  Series. 

(1449)  Oil  of  Cinnamon :  Cinnamy I  Hydride  (G^U^^Jl  — 1^2). 
— Essence  of  cinnamon  and  essence  of  cassia  consist  chiefly  of 
cinnamyl  hydride,  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  hydrocarbon 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  commercial  essence  has  a  sp. 
gr.  varying  between  1-025  *^d  1-05.  It  boils  at  from  430°  to  445^. 
Cinnamyl  hydride  is  readily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by 
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agitating  the  crude  essence  witn  a  solution  of  hydropotassic 
sulphite.  The  crystalline  product  thus  obtained  must  be  pressed^ 
washed  with  cold  alcohol^  and  dried;  after  which  it  must  be 
dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  the  cinnamyl 
hydride  then  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  fragrant  oil.  This  oil  is  slightly  heavier  than 
water ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air  and  becomes  yellow, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  resin,  mixed  with  cinnamic 
acid.  Nitric  acid  combines  with  the  hydride,  and  converts  it 
into  a  solid  mass  of  crystals.  This  compound  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  water  into  nitric  acid  and  free  cinnamyl  hydride. 
Pumas  made  use  of  this  fact  in  separating  the  hydride  from  its 
associated  hydrocarbon. 

If  cinnamyl  hydride  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  abundance  of 
benzoyl  hydride  is  evolved,  and  benzoic  acid  is  found  in  the 
solution.  If  the  essence  be  boiled  with  chloride  of  lime,  calcic 
benzoate  is  produced.  Chiozza  has  also  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  benzoyl  hydride  may  be  converted  into  oil  of 
cinnamon  by  dissolving  the  pure  benzoyl  hydride  in  aldehyd, 
and  saturating  the  mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  :  on  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat  the  liquid  becomes  brown ;  and  on 
afterwards  proceeding  to  distillation,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  first 
passes  over,  and  then  oil  of  cinnamon.  Oil  of  cinnamon  may, 
in  fact,  be  regarded  as  benzoyl  hydride,  in  which  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  an  equivalent  of  the  hydro- 
carbon (62H3),  in  which  case  the  reaction  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment might  be  thus  represented ;  water  being  eliminated  under 
the  influence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  not  indicated  in 
the  equation : — 

Bensojl  hydride.  Aldehyd.  Cinnamyl  hydride. 

G^Hg0,H  +  OjHjO,!!  ^  €yH^(02Hjj)O,H  +  HgO. 

With  ammonia  the  oil  of  cinnamon  forms  a  crystalline 
solid  termed  cinnhydramide,  which  is  analogous  to  hydroben- 
zamide : — 

Chmaxnyl  hydride.  Cinnhydrenide. 

{^^^  +  a  H,N  =  %R^t  +  3  H,e. 

Several  chlorinated  substitution-compounds  may  be  obtained 
from  oil  of  cinnamon :  one  of  these,  chhrocinnose  (O^HgCl^O,!!), 
crystallizes  in  white  needles,  which  are  fusible,  and  may  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition. 

(1450)  Cinnamic   Acid   (H6jH.03=i48)  j    Fusinff  pt,  264° 
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(139°  C.) ;  Boiling pt.  560®  (293^  C). — ^When  hydride  of  cinnamyl 
is  heated  with  caustic  potash^  hydrogen  is  evolved^  and  potassic 
cinnamate  is  formed : — 

Cixinunyl  hydride.  FotMtio  oiDn«iiiat«. 


e,H,e  +  KHe  =  kg^h^Oj  +  h,. 

This  acid  is  contained  in  many  balsams,  such  as  those  of 
storax,  of  tolu,  and  of  Peru ;  and  it  is  sometimes  deposited  in 
old  specimens  of  essence  of  cinnamon.  It  may  be  extracted  from 
storax  and  from  balsam  of  tolu  after  distilling  oflf  the  portion 
which  can  be  volatilized  by  distillation  with  water,  by  treating 
the  residue  with  a  weak  solution  of  sodic  carbonate ;  the  acid 
may  be  precipitated  from  the  impure  sodic  cinnamate  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pure  cinnamic  acid  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which 
it  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  with 
facility.     It  fiises  when  heated,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered. 

Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitrO'Cinnamic  acid  (H6,H^ 
NOg,^^)  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  heating  the  mass ;  otherwise  it 
is  decomposed,  and  benzoyl  hydride  is  formed,  which  is  converted, 
by  continuing  the  action,  into  benzoic  and  nitro-benzoic  acids. 
If  cinnamic  acid  be  distilled  with  potassic  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields  benzoyl  hydride.  When  fused  with  au 
excess  of  caustic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  potassic  acetate  and 
benzoate,  whilst  hydrogen  is  liberated  : — 

Cionamio  add,  Fotataio  acetate.     Fotaaaic  benzoate. 

ilG^i^a  +  2  KH0  =  K^H^a  +  KO^I^a  +  ^r 

These  reactions  clearly  indicate  a  close  relation  between 
cinnamic  and  benzoic  acids  :  cinnamic  acid  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  benzoic  acid,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
been  displaced  by  (egH,) ;  thus  lie^U^e^=Iie^ll^{efi^)e^;  and 
Bertagnini  has  succeeded  in  converting  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
into  cinnamic  acid  by  heating  the  essence  for  some  hours  to 
a6o°  or  270°  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetyl  chloride  in  a 
sealed  tube.  The  reaction  which  occurs  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented : — 

Acetyl  chloride.      Benzoyl  hydride.  Cinnaniio  acid. 

eX^i  +  ^S^  =  Hci  +  iiejijoj. 

The  cinnamates  are  monobasic  salts  ;  those  of  the  alkali  metals 
are  readily  soluble  and  are  crystaUizable.  A  solution  of  these 
salts  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  ferric  salts. 
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Tf  cinnamic  acid  be  intimately  mixed  with  four  times  ^ its 
-weight  of  caustic  baryta  and  distilled,  it  loses  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  becomes  converted  into  cinnamol,  a  hydrocarbon  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  cinnamic  series  that  benzol  does  to  the 
benzoic : — 

Cinnamic  Mid.  CinnamoL 

He^H^,  +  BaO  =  e^+  BaeOy 

When  cinnamic  acid  is  distilled  with  phosphoric  chloride  it 
yields  a  compound  corresponding  to  benzoyl  chloride.  It  may 
be  termed  ctnnamyl  chloride  (0jH<^O,Cl). 

(1451)  Styrone;  Peruvine;  Cinnamic  Alcohol?  (RB^H^B);  Fusing 
pt.  91°  (33^  C). — ^This  substance  is  procured  by  the  distillation  of 
styracin,  or  metacinnamene  (G^gH^gOg;  1453)  ^^^  ^  concentrated 
solution  of  potash  or  of  soda :  a  milky  liquid  passes  over,  from 
which  on  saturating  it  with  common  salt  a  whitish  cream  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  gradually  solidifies.  According  to  Toel,  cin- 
namic alcohol  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  silky  needles,  which 
have  an  agreeable  odour  of  hyacinths ;  it  may  be  distilled  un- 
altered.    Nitric  acid  liberates  benzoyl  hydride  from  it. 

No  ethers  corresponding  to  this  supposed  alcohol  have  as  yet 
been  obtained.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black,  it  yields  oil  of  cinnamon, 
the  aldehyd  of  this  alcohol  (Strecker). 

(1453)  The  StoTox  from  which  the  preceding  compound  is 
obtained  is  a  gum-resin  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  of  a 
brownish-grey  colour  j  it  has  a  powerful  oppressive  odour,  and  an 
aromatic  taste;  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  styracin,  of  cinnamic 
acid,  of  a  peculiar  resin,  and  of  styrol,  which  is  an  essential  oil 
isomeric  with  cinnamol. 

Styrol  (6gHg ;  Sp,  gr,  of  liquid  0*924)  is  distinguished  from 
cinnamol  by  the  remarkable  change  which  it  experiences  on  the 
application  of  a  temperature  of  about  401°  (^^5°  C.),  when  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  polymeric  solid  termed  metastyrol,  or 
draconyl.  In  order  to  obtain  styrol,  three  parts  of  storax,  and 
one  of  sodic  carbonate,  should  be  subjected  to  distillation  with 
-water :  the  alkali  retains  the  cinnamic  acid,  and  the  styrol  passes 
over.  It  may  be  distilled  at  295°  (146°  C.) ;  but  during  this 
operation  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  apt  suddenly  to  rise  in 
.temperature,  and  to  be  converted  into  metastyrol.  Styrol  also 
comes  over  mixed  with  toluol,  when  the  resin  termed  dragon's- 
blood  (from  the  Draccma  draco)  is  submitted  to  distillation. 
Styrol  is  a  very  mobile,  colourless  oil,  endowed  with  an  aromatic 
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persistent  odour,  recalling  that  both  of  benzol  and  of  napbthalin. 
When  treated  with  potassic  dichromate  and  dilate  sulphuric  add, 
styrol  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

Metaatyrol  is  polymeric  with  styrol  and  with  cinnamol ;  it 
is  a  colourless  solid  of  high  refracting  power,  and  is  destitute  both 
of  smell  and  taste.  It  softens  on  the  application  of  heat,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  and  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  When  sub- 
jected to  a  high  temperature  it  may  be  distilled,  and  is  recon- 
verted into  styrol ;  and  this  liquid  may  be  again  reduced  to  the 
solid  form  of  metastyrol  by  heating  it  to  401°  (205®  C.)  in  a 
sealed  tube. 

{1453)  ^^^  other  balsams,  closely  resembling  storax,  are  also 
met  with  as  articles  of  commerce,  viz.,  the  balsams  of  Peru  and 
of  tolu. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  fragrant  resin  produced  by  several  species 
of  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Myrospermum.  It  is  sold  in 
the  form  either  of  a  hard  resin,  or  of  a  black,  semi-solid  body, 
which  contains  a  peculiar  resin  and  two  other  closely  related  sub- 
stances, viz.,  cinnamic  acid,  and  metacinnamene,  or  styracin. 

Styracin  [(O^g-^igOj) ;  Fusing  pt.  111°  (44°  C.)],  is  a  crystal- 
lizable  solid,  which  is  finely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  it 
is  polymeric  with  cinnamyl  hydride.  When  treated  with  potash 
it  undergoes  a  change  analogous  to  saponification,  and  famishes 
potassic  cinnamate  and  styrone : — 

StyraeiD.  Potaaaio  dnnam.         Styrone. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  stated  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Myrospermum 
toluiferum.  It  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form  either  of  a 
rusty  brown,  semi-transparent  resin,  or  in  that  of  a  soft,  dark- 
coloured,  transparent  balsam,  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine, 
with  a  remarkably  fragfant  and  agreeable  odour.  It  is  composed 
of  the  same  substances  as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  but  the  proportion 
of  styracin  is  much  smaller.  The  solid  resinous  portion,  according 
to  E.  Kopp,  consists  of  two  resins  which  have  the  composition 
of  hydrated  oxides  of  styracin :  styracin  being  ^igHj^Og ;  resin  a 
being  H20,6i8Hjg03 ;  and  resin  |3,  a  H3O,6j8Hig08.  When  balsam 
of  tolu  is  distilled,  it  yields  benzoic  ether,  and  a  hydrocarbon 
(G^Hg)  termed  toluol. 

4.  Oil  of  Spiraa — Salicylic  Series. 
(1454)  Hydride  of  Salicyl ;  Salicylous  Acid  {U,B^lij&^=:  122); 
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Sp.  ffr.  of  liquid  1*173;  ^f  ^"^pour  4' 2 76;  Rel.  wt.  61 ;  Freezing 
pt.-4P  (-20°  C.) ;  Boiling pL  360°  (i8a°  C.).— When  the  flowers 
of  the  meadow-sweet  {Spiraa  ulmaria)  axe  distilled  with  water, 
they  yield  an  essential  oil  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  fragrant 
compound  termed  saliq^l  hydride,  but  which  also  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a 
crystalline  substance  analogous  to  camphor.  If  the  essence  be 
agitated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  salicyl  hydride  is  dissolved, 
and  can  afterwards  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It 
is,  however,  generally  prepared  by  the  artificial  method  of  de- 
composing salicin  (i  461)  by  means  of  potassic  dichromate :  2  parts 
of  salicin  and  2  of  the  dichromate  are  to  be  mixed  with  16  parts 
of  water  in  a  retort,  and  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  8 
of  water  are  to  be  added ;  a  slight  reaction  commences,  attended 
Tvith  extrication  of  heat,  and  a  sparing  disengagement  of  gas :  as 
soon  as  this  has  ceased  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied,  and  oil  of 
spirsea  passes  over  and  collects  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  oil.  Carbonic  and  formic  acids  are  produced  at  the  same 
time,  whilst  potassio-chromic  sulphate  (chrome  alum)  remains  in 
the  retort :  35  parts  of  salicin  yield  about  6  of  the  essence.* 

Salicyl  hydride  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  by  exposure  to  the 
air  speedily  assumes  a  more  or  less  intense  red  tint.  It  is 
probably  the  ddehyd  of  salicylic  acid,  but  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid;  it  decomposes  the  carbonates  with  efier- 
Ycscence,  and  yields  crystallizable  salts.  It  forms  with  potassium 
and  sodium  both  normal  and  acid  salts,  which  are  permanent 
-when  dry,  but  when  moist  they  undergo  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition, and  become  black.  The  normal  potassium  salt  (K,6yHjOjj, 
H3O)  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  acid  salt  (KHaGyHgOj  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol 
in  groups  of  delicate  needles.  A  solution  of  potassic  salicylide 
gives  yellow  insoluble  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  barium, 
manganese,  lead,  and  silver,  and  with  both  mercurous  and  mer- 
curic salts ;  salicylide  of  copper  is  of  a  green  colour ;  but  the 
most  characteristic  reaction  of  salicyl  hydride  is  the  production 
with  the  ferric  salts  of  an  intense  violet  colour,  which  gradually 
disappears  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ammonia  transforms  salicyl  hydride  into  salhydramide, 
««Hi8NA  (1343). 


•  Biichner  states  that  the  nnexpanded  flower-buds  of  the  meadow-sweet 
contain  salicin,  and  that  this  substance,  daring  flowering,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  thus  furnishes  salicyl  hydride. 
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(,1455)  Chloro-salicyl  Hydride y  or  Chlorosalicylous  Add 
(HG^H^ClOg).—- This  substance  was  formerly  termed  chloride  of 
salicyl/  but  its  reactions  show  that  it  is  more  correctly  regarded 
as  salicylous  add  in  which  an  atom  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  radicle 
has  been  displaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  procured  by  transmitting 
a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  through  oil  of  spiraea,  gently  heated  : 
copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ensues,  and  as  soon  as  this 
ceases  to  be  evolved  the  transformation  is  complete  j  On  allowing 
the  mass  to  cool,  the  compound  crystallizes.  It  may  be  dksolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  colourless, 
rectangular,  glistening  plates.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  This  substance  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  in  oil  of  vitriol.  The  alkalies 
dissolve  it  and  form  crystallizable  salts.  Baric  chloro-salicylide 
(Ba  2  ©yH^ClOgjHgO)  forms  a  yellow,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble 
powder.  Dry  ammonia  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  chlorosalicylous 
acid,  forming  a  yellow  resinous-looking  compound  termed  chioro- 
samide.     It  is  soluble  in  hot  ether,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

Corresponding  compounds  may  be  obtained,  which  contain 
respectively  an  atom  of  bromine  and  one  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  place  of  the  atom  of  chlorine.  These  bodies  likewise,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  alkalies,  form  crystallizable  salts. 

(1456)  It  win  be  observed  that  salicyl  hydride  is  metameric 
with  benzoic  acid.  It  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  hydrogen  with  a  peculiar  radicle,  termed  salicyl  (G^HgO^), 
which  contains  i  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  benzoyl.  Although 
salicyl  has  not  been  isolated,  yet  a  compound  of  salicyl  with 
benzoyl,  benzoyl  salicyl  {^rlS^^Q,Q,jll^Q^  is  known ;  this  substance 
may  be  procured  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  salicyl 
hydride  (Cahours): — 

Salicyl  bydr.         Benzoyl  chlor.      Benzoyl  salioyl. 

H      I  "^      CI    j  ""G^HgOj  "^Cl 

It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  solid  which  fuses  at  260°  (127°  C),  and 

may  be  sublimed  at  about  356°.     It  is  identical  with  the  para- 

salicyl  of  Ettling,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cupric  salicylide. 

If  salicyl  hydride  be  fused  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is 


*  Gerbardt  has  obtained  a  compound  which  appears  to  be  true  salicyl  chloride 
(OyHjOj.Cl)  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  oil  of  winter-green.  It  is  a 
fuming,  slightly  coloured  liquid,  which  evolves  heat  when  mixed  with  water, 
whilst  the  chloride  is  converted  into  salicylic  and  hydrochloric  acids ;  O.H.OXl 
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liberated,  and  salicylic  acid  is  formed,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  salicyl  hydride  that  benzoic  add  does  to  benzoyl 
hydride,  so  that  salicyl  hydride  would  be  the  aldehyd  of  salicylic 
acidj  thus: — 


Salioyl  hjdride. 


Potassic  Mdicylftt*. 


R,e^ii,e^  +  KHe  =  Ke^HgOg  +  h,. 

The  following  table  gives  a  synoptic  view  of  the  principal 
compounds  related  to  the  oil.  of  spiraea,  embracing  the  compounds 
of  the  salicyl  series : — 


Salicyl    hydride  ) 

(salicylous  acid) ) 
Potassic  salicylide 
Ditto      acid 
Chiorosalicyl  hy- ) 

dride .  .  .  .  j 
Baric  chlorosali-  / 

cyiide  .  .  . ) 
Bromosalicyl  hy- ) 

dride .  .  .  .  \ 
Nitrosalicyl  hy-  j 

dride ....  J 
Salicyl  chloride . 
Benzoyl-salicyl     ) 

(paraHalicyl)     .  ) 
Salicylic  anhydride 
Salicylide .     .     . 
Salicylic  acid     . 
Potassic  salicylate 
Salicylate  of  cop- ) 

per  &  potassium  ) 
Nitrosalicylic       ) 

(anilic)  acid  .  ( 
Dinitrosalicylic  do. 
Chlorosalicylic  do. 
Dichlorosaficylic  ) 

ditto  .     .     .    . ) 


Ba,  a  e^H^Cie^HjO 
UyOyH^BrO] 

^14118^4 

HO7H4,N0j,Oj 

He,H,(Ne,),e, 
He,H,cie, 

tiOjHiClgOi 


Oil  of  winter-green  1  eHjOyHjO, 
(methyl  salicylate  >         or 
orgtftathericacid) )  H€7H4(eH8)05 
Potaasic  gaultherate  Ke7H4(eH,)e5 
Methyl  gaultherate  eHjOyH^CeHJO, 
Salhydramide  .     .     ejiHigNaOj 
Thiosalicol  .     .    .    e^HjeS 


Salicin  .... 
Chlorosalicin  .  . 
Dichlorosalicin  . 
Trichlorosalicin  . 
Helicin  .... 
Helicoidin  .  .  • 
Saligenin  .  .  . 
Chlorosaligenin  . 
Dichlorosaligenin 
Trichlorosaligenin 
Saliretin      .     .    . 


eijH,.Cl9.,iH.9 


Populin  or 

Benzoyl-salicin 

Benzoyl-helicin 


)ejoHjje8.2H,e;  or 

>]e,,}i,j(eji{,e)%2Ufi 


Coumarin 


e^HjOj 


(1457)  Saliq/lic  Acid  (HG^HgOj,  or  HO^Cj^HgOgrr  138) ;  Fimng 
pt.  316°  (158°  C). — This  compound  may  be  obtained  also  by  mixing 
J  part  of  salicin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  3  parts  of  caustic 
potash  in  a  silver  capsule^  and  fusing  the  materials^  continuing  the 
heat  until  the  mixture  becomes  white,  taking  care  not  to  allow 
the  temperature  to  rise  beyond  752°  (400°  C).  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  mass  after  it  has  been  dissolved  in  water, 
salicylic  acid  is  precipitated.  The  acid  is  also  readily  prepared 
from  the  oil  of  winter-green,  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash;  in  this  operation  wood  spirit  is 
liberated,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  salicylic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated.     Coumarin  (1463)  also  yields  this  acid  when  exposed 

s  s  2 
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to   similar  treatment.     It  is  likewise  obtained  bv  decomposing 
anthranilie  acid  (151 7)  with  nitrous  anhydride. 

Salicylic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  readily 
dissolved  by  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling 
in  long  slender  needles.  It  fuses  at  316°  (158°  C),  and  if  pure, 
may  at  a  higher  temperature  be  sublimed  unaltered.  When  sali- 
cylic add  is  distilled  with  an  excess  of  lime,  it  yields  calcic  car- 
bonate and  phenic  (carbolic)  acid : — 

Baliorlio  aoid.  Pbenie  aoid. 

The  monobasic  salicylates  of  the  alkalies  yield  pure  phenic  acid 
on  distillation ;  and  Kolbe  states  that  on  transmitting  a  stream 
of  carbonic  anhydride  into  carbolic  acid  whilst  it  is  dissolving 
sodium,  sodic  salicylate  is  reproduced,  whilst  hydrogen  escapes. 

Salicylates. — Salicylic  acid  forms  compounds  which  are  in 
many  respects  anomalous.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
monobasic  acid,  but  it  forms  two  distinct  classes  of  salts,  one  of 
which  contains  one  atom,  the  other  two  atoms  of  a  metallic 
monad ;  the  acid,  therefore,  has  been  represented  by  the  formula 
H67H5O3,  as  well  as  by  that  of  H^G^H^B^.  The  monobasic 
salts  may  be  preserved  unaltered  in  a  dry  state,  but  they  become 
brown  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  condition. 

The  soluble  salicylates  are  characterized  by  the  property 
which  they  possess  of  forming  an  inky  blue  precipitate  when 
mixed  with  solutions  of  the  ferric  salts.  This  colour  disappears 
on  the  addition  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  anomalous 
character  of  the  salicylates  renders  their  constitution  an  object 
of  considerable  interest,  and  we  shall  therefore  describe  a  few  of 
these  compounds. 

The  normal  poiassic  salicylate  (Kfi^Ji^QB^,lI^B)  crystallizes 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  silky  needles.  Piria  [Liebig's  Annal. 
xciii.  26a),  has  obtained  a  double  salicylate  of  copper  and  potassitan 
(KgOi^HgOujO^  4  HgO),  which  crystallizes  in  large  emerald  green 
plates.  The  ordinary  calcium' ^vlt  (OaO^^Hj^O^,  2  HgO)  is  very 
soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  octohedra  of  great  beauty.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  lime  in  syrup,  a 
dibasic  calcic  salicylate  (OaOi^HgOa,^^,  2  HgO),  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  is  deposited  in  haad  crystalline  grains.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  calcic  carbonate  being 
formed,  and  the  monobasic  calcium  salt  being  set  free.  A  similar 
salt   may  be   obtained  with  barium   (BaOj^H^aO^  4  Hj,0) ;    if 
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heated  to  2ia°  it  loses  4  atoms  of  water.  With  lead,  salicylic 
acid  forms  three  distinct  compounds :  the  monobasic  salicylate  of 
lead  (PbOi^HjoO^H^O)  is  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  which  is  crystal- 
line and  has  a  silky  lustre.  If  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  be  added 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  this  salt,  a  dibasic  salicylate  of  lead  is 
deposited  as  a  heavy,  white,  crystalline,  anhydrous  powder 
(PbOj^HgPbOg) ;  but  if  the  solution  of  the  monobasic  salt  be 
decomposed  by  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  instead  of  the  tri- 
basic acetate  of  lead,  the  liquid  when  boiled  deposits  a  pentabasic 
lead  sail  {¥he,^ll^h%  3  PbO). 

These  anomalies  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
normal  salts  of  salicylic  acid  are  monobasic,  but  that  a  second 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  radicle  of  the  acid,  in  certain  cases, 
admits  of  being  displaced  by  a  metal,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  series 
of  salts  which  present  the  characters  of  basic  salts.* 

Gerhardt  has  found  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xlv.  90)  that  this 
second  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  radicle  is  displaceable  by  ben- 
zoyl, and  other  electro-negative  groups.  The  mode  of  forming 
these  compounds  will  be  best  understood  after  the  properties  of 
methyl  salicylate,  or  oil  of  winter-green,  have  been  described. 

(1458)  Methyl  Salicylate ;  Oil  of  Winter-green,  or  Gaultheric 
Add  [1167114(0113)03]  J  8p,  gr.  of  liquid  I'lS  ;  of  vapour  5-42  ; 
Rel.  wt.  j6 ;  Boiling  pL  432°  (222°  C). — The  flowers  of  the 
Gaultheria  procumbens  furnish  an  essence  consisting  chiefly  of 
methyl  salicylate,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  hydrocar- 
bon, termed  gaultherilene,  which  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. This  hydrocarbon  boils  at  320°  {160°  C),  and  constitutes 
the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  essence ;  the  methyl  salicylate  is 
procured  by  collecting  separately  those  portions  which  come  over 
after  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to  432°  {7,22^  C),  at  which  point 
it  continues  stationary.  It  may  also  be  obtained  artificially  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  crystalUzed  salicylic  acid,  2  of 
anhydrous  wood  spirit,  and  i  part  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

In  whichever  mode  it  is  obtained  it  presents  the  appearance  of 


*  It  18  probably,  like  lactio  acid,  a  monobasic  acid  on  the  diatomic  type 
(1261,  T307):— 


HjP«       '  H,H    J^'- 


When  salicylic  acid  in  solution  is  treated  wit^^  amalgam  of  sodium,  a  new 
acid,  the  salyltc,  is  formed :  it  is  metameric  with  the  benzoic,  and  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  salicylic  acid  that  propionic  does  to  lactic  acid,  containing  i  atom 
of  oxygen  less. 
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a  colourless  or  yellowish  oil,  with  a  powerful,  agreeable,  and  per- 
sistent odour.  '  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  its  aqueous 
solution  acquires  a  violet  tint  when  mixed  with  a  ferric  salt. 
Several  substitution-products,  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  may  be  obtained  from  the  essence. 

Methyl  salicylate  is  metameric  with  anisic  acid ;  it  possesses 
feebly  acid  properties,  and  if  mingled  with  a  cold  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
termed  potassic  gaultherate  {S.G^VLJ^QYi^^^,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 
This  salt  is  completely  soluble  in  water ;  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid  to  the  aqueous  solution,  the  methyl  salicylate  is  separated 
unaltered,  but  if  the  solution  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  alkali, 
wood  spirit  is  liberated,  and  potassic  salicylate  is  formed.  The 
essence  of  gaidtheria  may  be  regarded  as  existing  in  this  com- 
pound in  the  form  of  salicylic  acid,  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
has  been  displaced  by  an  equivalent  of  methyl.  If  the  solution 
of  potassic  gaultherate  be  mixed  with  salts  of  barium,  of  lead, 
or  of  mercury,  insoluble  gaultherates  of  these  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated. 

(1459)  Oilier  Ethers  of  Salicylic  Acid. — ^The  other  ethers  of 
salicylic  acid  also  present  the  properties  of  acids,  and  Cahoura 
has  made  the  singular  discovery  that  they  may  be  again  etherified  ; 
thus,  a  methyl  gaultherate  [611307114(6113)03]  may  be  procured, 
which  it  will  be  observed  corresponds  exactly  with  the  dibasic 
salts  of  salicylic  acid ;  the  dibasic  lead  salt,  for  instance,  being 
[PbOi4Hg(Pb)OJ.  The  salicyUc  ethers  may  be  acted  upon  by 
chlorine,  so  as  to  yield  substitution-compounds,  but  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  these  ethers  is  anomalous.  In  the  case  of  the 
compound  ethers  generally,  the  ethylic  or  methylic  portion  is 
that  which  is  first  attacked,  but  in  the  salicylic  ethers,  it  is 
the  acid  constituent  which  first  experiences  the  displacement  of 
its  hydrogen,  so  that  the  first  step  in  the  reaction  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  chlorosalicylic  ether. 

Induced  by  considerations  arising  partially  out  of  these  facts, 
Gerhardt  was  led  to  attempt  the  formation  of  ethers  in  which  the 
salicylates  of  methyl  and  of  ethyl  should  act  the  part  of  an 
alcohol ;  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  compounds  corresponding 
to  the  ethers : — thus,  if  benzoyl  chloride  be  made  to  act  upon 
oil  of  gaultheria,  a  compound  is  obtained,  termed  benzoaie  of 
methyU8alicyl{Q^^^^Q]l^j^^,Q^ll^^^y  which  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
prisms : — 
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Bensoyl  ohlor.         Methyl'Salicyl  benzotte. 

3,H,(eH3)e,)     .  e^H^o)  _  e,H,(eH3)ej     .  h 
H     J^"^    ci  j  "       e^H^ep  "^  ci 

and  by  employing  an  oxychloride  of  a  dibasic  acid,  such  as  the 
succinic,  a  dibasic  ether,  methyUsalicyl  succinate  [2  (GyH^OHgjOg), 
O^H^OJ  may  be  formed,  and  obtained  crystallized  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  in  fibrous  rectangular  plates. 

(1460)  Salicylic  Anhydride  (©i^Hi^Og)  may  be  procured  by 
the  action  of  phosphoryl  chloride  on  dry  sodic  salicylate  ;  at 
.the  same  time  a  quantity  of  salicylide  (©j^HgOJ  is  produced. 
The  latter  body  is  analogous  to  lactide  (1310);  it  contains  an 
atom  of  water  less  than  is  present  in  salicylic  anhydride.  Both 
salicylide  and  salicylic  anhydride  are  rapidly  converted  into 
ordinary  salicylic  acid,  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash. 

When  salicylic  acid  is  swallowed,  a  portion  of  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  urine,  but  it  becomes  converted  into  a  crystallizable 
colligated  combination  of  glycocine,  termed  salicyluric  acid 
(H6jHgNOJ  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  converts 
benzoic  acid,  under  similar  circumstances,  into  hippuric  acid.  The 
solutions  of  salicyluric  acid  give  a  violet  colour  with  ferric  salts. 
When  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  salicyluric  acid 
is  split  up  into  salicylic  acid  and  glycocine^  whilst  the  elements 
of  water  are  assimilated.. 

Portions  of  the  hydrogen  in  salicylic  acid  may  be  displaced 
by  chlorine  and  by  bromine,  forming  chlorosalicylic  and  dickloro- 
salicylic,  bromosalicylic  and  dibromosalicylic  acids.  A  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate  converts  salicylic  acid  into 
chloranile  (perchloroquinone)  GJul^y 

fuming  nitric  acid  converts  the  salicylic  into  niirosalicylic 
(indigotic  or  anilic)  acid  (HGyH^NO^Og),  and  by  prolonged 
digestion  with  it  furnishes  carbazotic  acid  [H6gH2(N02)gO] . 
Nitrosalicylic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  indigo  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  to  boiling  nitric  acid,  which  hs^s  been  pre- 
viously diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  parts  water :  as  the  liquid 
cools  the  acid  crystallizes.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
freely  so  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol :  it  fuses  easily,  and  may 
be  sublimed  unaltered  at  a  gentle  heat.  Its  solutions  when 
mixed  with  ferric  salts  give  a  red  colour.  With  salts  of  lead  it 
gives  a  pale  yellow  voluminous  precipitate  Pb  Q,{Q^\iJiiQy^^iila^. 
The  salt  of  potassium  and  of  ammonium  may  be  obtained 
in  orange-coloured  silky  needles.  A  dinitrosalicylic  acid 
lll0^^^{'^0^)^O^]  may  also  be  formed. 
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Paroxybenzoic  Add  (HO^^HgOj^HgO)  is  the  name  given  to 
an  acid  metameric  with  the  salicylic,  which  crystallizes  in  deli- 
cate long  needles,  and  furnishes  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  with 
copper.  The  cadmium  salt  crystallizes  readily  in  rhombohedra, 
and  its  salts  with  lead  and  silver  are  also  characteristic. 

Paroxybenzoic  acid  is  produced  by  various  reactions,  such  as 
that  of  fused  potash  upon  tyrosin  (1618)  and  upon  carthamin, 
and  of  hydriodic  upon  anisic  acid.  Indeed,  anisic  acid  may  be 
viewed  as  methyl-paroxybenzoic  acid  [H,6yH^(GH3)OJ . 

(1461)  Salicin  (ei3Hi807,or  CjgHi80i^=286) ;  Fusing pt.  248° 
(120°  C). — This  substance  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  interesting  researches  by  Piria  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  II.  Ixix.  281, 
and  III.  xiv.  257).  Salicin  is  contained  in  the  bark  of  most  of 
the  willows,  and  confers  upon  them  their  peculiar  bitterness. 
It  is  procured  by  adding  to  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark, 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  boiling,  by  which  the  tannin  and 
colouring  matters  are  removed,  and  then  on  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  liquid,  the  salicin  is  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is 
soluble  in  five  or  six  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  still  more  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol.  These  solutions  exert  a  left-handed  rotatory 
action  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  A  solution  of  salicin  is 
not  precipitated  by  infusion  of  gelatin,  nor  by  one  of  tannin,  but 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  it  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  ^jgHj^PbgO^.  When  salicin  is  moistened 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a 
compound  add  is  formed  which  has  been  termed  stdpho-rufic 
acid. 

When  salicin  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  a  remarkable  change  occurs ;  grape  sugar  is 
found  in  the  solution,  and  on  neutralizing  the  acid,  the  liquid 
strikes  a  very  intense  blue  with  the  ferric  salts,  owing  to  the 
presence  oi  saligenin  (O^HgO^).*  On  agitating  the  solution  with 
ether,  the  saligenin  is  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  on  evapo- 
ration crystallized  in  pearly  tables,  which  fuse  at  180°  (82°  C.) 
(p.  292).     A  similar  transformation  is   effected  when  salicin  is 


*  Phillyrin  (2  G^^%fint  3  H36)  is  the  name  given  to  a  crystallizable  sub- 
stance contained  in  tne  bark  of  the  Phillyrea,  which  splits,  when  boiled  with 
acids,  into  grape  sagar  and  a  resinous  substance ;  and  which  when  submitted  to 
lactic  fermentation  yields  ^A»*%^«itii  and  sugar,  phillygenin  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  3  atoms  of  saligenin  (Bertagnini). 

FhillTrin.  PhiUjgciiiii.        Oloooce. 


^SjH^si^ll  "i"  ^  Hf^  ==  %fitA%  "I"  ^#lli4^. 
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allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  after  mixture  with  a  solution  of 
synaptase  (note,  p.  598).  The  change  which  occurs  may  be  thus 
represented : — 

Salicio.  BaUgenin.  Glucose. 

^13^18^7  +    ^8^  =  ^yHgOg  +  ©jHigOg. 

By  heating  saligenin  carefully  in  closed  vessels,  an  atom  of 
water  is  expelled,  and  a  resinous  body  named  saliretin  (G^H^O) 
remains.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  boiling  salicin  or  sali- 
genin for  some  time  with  a  dilute  acid  ;  the  solution  becomes  turbid 
and  deposits  the  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  concentrated  acetic  acid.  It  acquires  a  red 
colour  when  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  salicin  is  heated  to  248°  (i20°C.)  it  fiises,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  completely  decomposed.  It  heated  with  caustic 
potash  it  is  also  decomposed,  and  potassic  oxalate  and  salicylate 
are  formed.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  salicin  into  oxalic 
and  carbazotic  acids.  If  salicin  be  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese,  formic  acid  is  the  principal  product. 
But  the  most  interesting  transformation  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
is  that  produced  by  chromic  acid  : — ^if  1  part  of  salicin  be  mixed 
with  I  part  of  potassic  dichromate,  i^  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  20 
parts  of  water,  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  formic  and 
carbonic  acids  are  produced,  whilst  a  fi'agrant  oily  liquid  distils 
over  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver ;  it 
has  exactly  the  odour  of  the  meadow-sweet  or  the  heliotrope,  and 
analysis  has  proved  it  to  have  the  same  composition  (©^HgOg)  as 
the  essential  oil  of  these  plants.  Both  saligenin  and  saliretin 
also  yield  oil  of  spiraea  when  treated  with  the  dichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  change  effected  being  simply  one  of 
oxidation : — 

Saligenin.  Oil  of  spinsa. 


a  e^HgO,  +  e,  =  a  (H.,ejH,^^  +  a  H,e  J  and 

Saliretin.  Oiloftpinea. 

Chlorine  produces  three  different  substitution-products  with 
salicin ;  viz.,  e^^K^^Cie^ ;  G^^U^fi^O^ ;  and  OigHigCljO^.  When 
digested  with  synaptase  they  each  furnish  a  corresponding 
chlorinated  form  of  saligenin  (see  table,  p.  627),  and  if  boiled 
with  dilute  acids  each  yields  a  corresponding  chlorinated  form  of 
saliretin. 
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Helidn  {40^^11^qB^,  ^H^B). — ^When  one  part  of  salicin  is 
digested  without  the  application  of  heat  in  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  I' 160  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  it  becomes  gradually  dis- 
solved, and  loses  2  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  the  solution  acquires  a 
yellow  colour,  and  crystals  of  helicin  are  deposited :  the  mother 
liquor  must  be  removed  by  submitting  the  crystals  to  pressure  in 
linen,  after  which  they  must  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  with 
ether,  which  leaves  them  in  a  state  of  purity.  Helicin  crystal- 
lizes in  small  delicate  colourless  needles,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  It  has  a  bitterish 
taste;  when  heated  to  21  a*'  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization; 
it  fuses  at  347°  (i75°C.),  and  is  gradually  decomposed,  becoming 
converted  into  an  insoluble  resinoid  mass.  Under  the  influence  of 
alkalies,  or  of  synaptase,  helicin  assimilates  the  elements  of  water 
and  is  converted  into  oil  of  spiraea,  and  glucose : — ^ 

HeUcin.  OilofspinM.  Olnoose. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  also  decomposes  helicin,  and  liberates  oil  of 
spirsea.  When  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrosalicylic  and 
oxalic  acids  are  formed. 

Helicoidin  [{B^U^ej,  3  H,0=  (6i3Hige„e„Hi,e,)2  3  H,e] 

is  a  crystalline  compound  which  is  the  result  of  the  imperfect 
oxidation  of  salicin.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
helicin,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  employed  must 
not  exceed  i'C9.  The  circumstances  necessary  to  ensure  its 
production  are,  however,  not  accurately  known. 

Both  chlorine  and  bromine  form  compounds  with  helicin,  in 
which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  an  atom  of  chlorine 
or  of  bromine,  the  formida  of  chlorohelicin  being  6i3H^5C10y  : 
it  is  decomposed  by  synaptase  into  glucose  and  salicyl  chloride. 

Nature  of  Salicin. — The  foregoing  observations  and  experi- 
ments appear  to  lead  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  salicin  must 
be  regarded  as  a  colligated  body  derived  jfrom  saligenin  and  grape 
sugar.  Saligenin  is  a  substance  which  readily  undergoes  trans- 
formations by  chemical  agents,  being  converted  by  sulphuric  acid 
into  a  peculiar  red  compound,  by  nitric  acid  into  carbazotic  acid, 
and  by  other  oxidizing  agents  into  oil  of  spirsea.  When  salicin  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  the  saligenin  is  the 
constituent  which  is  first  afifected  if  these  agents  act  with  moderate 
intensity ;  whilst  the  sugar  either  remains  in  combination*  with 
the  modified  saligenin,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  chlorosalicin, 
or    it  is   set  at  liberty.     If  the  reaction  be  more  violent,  the 
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elements  of  the  sugar  also  take*  part  in  the  changes  which  are 
effected  :  for  example^  when  salicin  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid, 
the  saligenin  yields  the  oil  of  spirsea,  and  the  sugar  produces 
formic  acid. 

(1462)  PopuUn  [OgQHggOg,  2  HgO]. — This  compound  may  be 
regarded  as  salicin,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been 
displaced  by  benzoyl.  It  is  found  in  the  bark  and  the  leaves  of 
the  aspen  (Populus  tremtda),  and  probably  also  in  other  varieties 
of  the  poplar.  It  is  extracted  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
employed  for  salicin.  Populin  requires  about  70  parts  of  boiling 
water  for  its  solution,  and  2000  parts  of  cold  water :  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  When  crystallized  from  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  it  forms  colourless,  silky,  extremely  delicate  needles, 
which  have  a  sweetish  taste  resembling  that  of  liquorice ;  these 
crystals,  if  heated  to  212®,  lose  2  HgO;  at  a  higher  temperature 
they  are  decomposed,  benzoic  acid  bein^  amongst  the  products. 
When  boiled  with  baryta  water  for  a  few  minutes,  a  clear  solution 
is  obtained,  and  on  separating  the  excess  of  baryta  by  means  of 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  salicin 
and  baric  benzoate : — 

Populin.  Bftrio  benxoftte.  Sftlioin. 


When  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  populin  assimilates  the  elements 
of  water,  and  is  decomposed  into  a  mixture  of  benzoic  acid, 
saliretin,  and  glucose : — 

Popolm.  Benxoioaeid.  SaliretfD.  Glucose. 

» *.  ^ * -^         .— — » ^  ^- — ' -^ 

^30^22^8   +  ^2^  =  HGyllgOg   +  ©yHgO   4"   ©6^12^6- 

Synaptase  is  without  action  upon  populin;  concentrated  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  nitrobenzoic,  carbazotic,  and 
oxalic  acids ;  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  benzoyl-helicin, 
Gi^Ilj,{G,ll,0)6j,  A  mixture  of  potassic  dichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  liberates  oil  of  spirsea  from  populin  in  abundance. 

(1463)  Coumarin  (O^HgO^  =  h8)  ;  Fusing  pi .  122°  (50°  C.) ; 
Boiling  pt.  518°  (270°  C). — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  Tonka 
bean  {Coumarwna  odorata),  in  the  common  melilot,  in  the  sweet- 
scented  .vernal  grass,  to  which  much  of  the  fragrance  of  hay  is 
owing,  and  in  several  other  sweet-scented  plants.  Coumarin  is 
most  easily  extracted  from  the  Tonka  bean  by  digesting  the 
powdered  seeds  in  alcohol;  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
crystals  of  coumarin  are  obtained,  and  may  be  purified  by  diges- 
tion with  animal  charcoal,  and  by  recrystaUization.     Coumarin 
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assumes  the  form  of  colourless  rectangular  plates^  or  of  rhombic 
prisms  with  slightly  rounded  faces.  It  may  be  distilled  Tmaltered. 
Its  vapour  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  It  has  a  burning 
taste,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  though  it  is  freely 
dissolved  by  boiling  water;  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits 
coumarin  in  silky  needles.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  it  without 
alteration.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  at  first  into 
nitrocoumarin  [G^Hf^f^O^^^y  but  by  prolonged  boiling  it  trans- 
forms it  into  carbazotic  acid.  Substitution-compounds  containing 
chlorine  and  bromine  may  also  be  formed  irom  it.  One  of  its 
most  singular  compounds  is  obtained  by  heating  coumarin  with  a 
solution  of  antimonic  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  :  gas  is  evolved, 
and  as  the  liquid  cools,  a  canary-yellow  precipitate  (€jjHg03,SbCl3?) 
is  deposited  in  crystals. 

When  coumarin  is  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash  it  assimilates  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  potassic  coumarate : — 

Coamarin.  Potassic  ooamarate. 

Coumaric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  this  salt  crystallized  in 
brilliant  transparent  plates,  by  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  the 
coumarate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Coumaric  acid  fuses  at  about 
374°  (190°  C.) ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
a  crystalline  sublimate,  and  an  oil  which  combines  with  potash, 
and  reddens  the  ferric  salts. 

When  coumaric  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  de- 
composed into  potassic  acetate  and  salicylate  (Chiozza),  whilst 
hydrogen  escapes : — 

Coamario  acid.  Potassic  acetate.    Potassic  salicylate. 


5.  Oil  of  Aniseed. — Anisic  Series. 

(1464)  The  essential  oils  furnished  by  the  seeds  of  Pimpinella 
anisum,  or  common  anise,  of  the  Anethum  fceniculum,  or  fennel, 
of  the  Illicium  anisatuniy  or  star  anise,  and  of  the  Artemisia 
dracuncnlus,  or  tarragon,  are  closely  allied  to  each  other ;  they 
vary  in  odour,  but  all  consist  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  a 
hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  other  is  a 
solid  crystalline  oxidized  compound  (Oi^Hj^O),  which  is  con- 
vertible by  oxidation  into  anisyl  hydride  (©sHyOjH). 
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Solid  Essence  of  Aniseed  {OiqHjjO)  ;  Sp.  gr,  of  solid  1*014; 
of  vapour  5*19;  ReL  wt.  74;  Fusing  pt.  65°  (18°  C.) ;  Boiling  pi, 
432°  (222°  C). — The  crude  essence  of  aniseed  contains  nearly 
four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  this  oxidized  compound;  which  may 
be  separated  by  exposing  the  oil  to  a  low  temperature,  submitting 
the  magma  to  pressure  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  crys- 
tallizing the  residue  from  hot  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*850).  This 
substance  when  treated  with  chlorine  or  with  bromine  yields 
substitution-  compounds. 

When  essence  of  aniseed  is  mixed  with  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol  it  is  dissolved,  and  a  red  solution  is  formed ;  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  this  solution  is  decomposed,  and  a  substance  termed 
anisoine,  isomeric  with  the  solid  essence,  is  precipitated  in. white 
resinoid  masses.  A  similar  change  is  produced  by  treating  the 
essence  with  stannic  chloride  or  with  antimonious  chloride.  This 
modification  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
the  essential  oils  :  it  is  rather  heavier  than  water,  and  is  fusible 
above  212°.  The  oils  of  tarragon  and  of  bitter  fennel  appear 
each  to  contain  a  distinct  compound  which  is  isomeric  with 
anisoine  and  with  the  solid  portion  of  oil  of  anise;  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  essence  of  tarragon  consisting  of  a  modification 
which  boils  at  403°  (206°  C),  and  requires  a  low  temperature  for 
its  solidification.  These  bodies,  when  oxidized,  yield  anisic  acid, 
and  other  products  which  are  identical  with  those  furnished  by  oil 
of  aniseed.  Oil  of  cumin  is  also  isomeric  with  the  solid  essence 
of  anise,  but  the  products  of  its  oxidation  are  different  (1444). 

If  oil  of  aniseed  be  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  430°  (221°  C), 
in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  lime,  a  small 
quantity  of  an  acid  is  formed,  which  is  isomeric  with  cuminic 
acid,  but  not  identical  with  this  compound. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  aniseed  gives  rise  to  a 
series  of  compounds  which  have  been  particularly  examined  by 
Cahours.  They  present  a  close  analogy  with  the  compounds  of 
the  salicylic  series.  They  may  be  regarded  as  containing  a  radicle 
termed  anisyl  (OgH^O^),  which  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  homo- 
logue  of  salicyl,  or  as  a  body  in  which  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen 
in  salicyl  has  been  displaced  by  an  equivalent  of  methyl ;  thus — 

SaUcyl    .     .    e^Il^{ll)e^;      Anisyl    .    .    e^Il^{eR^)% 

The  principal  members  of  the  anisic  group  are-:- 

Anisyl  hydride e^Il^%}I 

Anisylic  alcohol OgHg,HOa 
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Anisic  acid HegH^Og^e 

Anisyl  chloride €8H702,C1 

.     Anisine ^^Hj^NgOj. 

(1465)  Anisyl  Hydride  (OgHyOgjH) ;  Sp,  gr.  1*09;  Boiling  pt. 
about  490°  (254°  C). — ^When  oil  of  aniseed  is  acted  upon  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  a  reddish  oil  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  anisic  acid  and  anisyl  hydride.  A  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is 
always  formed  during  its  preparation,  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  following  equation  : — 

Essenoe  of  aniM.  .   Anieyl  hydride.         Ozalio  seid. 

K  the  oil  thus  obtained  be  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash, 
in  order  to  remove  anisic  acid,  and  be  then  cautiously  distilled,  the 
hydride  passes  over  in  the  form  of  an  amber-colpured  liquid,  which 
haa  an  aromatic  odour  resembling  that  of  new  hay.  Anisyl 
hydride  is  homologous  with  oil  of  spirsea.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  and  forms  a  dark  red  liquid,  from  which  on  dilution 
with  water  the  oil  is  separated  unaltered.  Anisyl  hydride  forms 
crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals. 
Indeed,  it  constitutes  the  aldehyd  of  the  anisic  series. 

Amsylic  Alcohol  {G^Il^O,llO) ;  Boiling pt  about  480°  (249°  C). 
— If  anisyl  hydride  be  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol 
and  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  potash 
(sp.  gr.  1*05)  it  is  decomposed  into  anisylic  alcohol  and  potassic 
anisate.  The  salt  crystallizes  out,  whilst  the  new  alcohol 
remains  in  solution;  it  is  decanted  and  distilled  to  get  rid 
of  the  ordinary  alcohol;  and  is  then  mixed  with  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  anisylic  alcohol,  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a 
yellowish  oil.  This  product  may  be  distilled  and  freed  from  a 
trace  of  anisyl  hydride  by  digestion  with  hydrosodic  sulphite. 
On  redistillation  it  is  obtained  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  when 
anhydrous  at  73°  (23°  C),  but  if  it  contains  water  it  crystallizes 
at  a  lower  temperature  in  hard  shining  needles ;  it  is  heavier  than 
water,  and  has  a  feebly  spirituous  odour  and  a  burning  taste. 
Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  dilute  nitric  acid,  gradually  convert 
it  into  anisyl  hydride,  and  then  into  anisic  acid.  Platinum  black 
easily  changes  it  into  anisic  acid. 

Ammonia  converts  anisyl  hydride  into  anishydr amide , 
3  GgHgOg  -f  2  H3N  =  GgJI^^NgOj  +  3  HgO.  If  anishydramide 
be  maintained  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  330°  or  340°,  it 
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fdses  and  becomes  converted  into  an  isomeric  base^  termed  anisine. 
This  body  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in 
ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  and 
a  bitter  taste ;  it  deposits  the  alkali  in  colourless  prisms.  The 
salts  of  this  base  may  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

(1466)  Anisic  Acid  (HOgH,^Og  =  152;  Fusing  pt.  347*^  (175° 
C). — This  substance  is  isomeric  with  methyl  salicylate,  and  has 
the  composition  of  a  homologue  of  salicylic  acid  (p.  63  a).  It  may 
be  obtained  by  boiling  oil  of  anise  with  nitric  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  i"2o) ; 
a  yellow  resinous  mass  termed  dinitraniside  [OioHjq(N02)20]  is 
thus  formed,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  long,  colourless 
brilliant  prisms  of  anisic  acid.  Anisic  acid  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether.  It  may  be  sublimed  unaltered,  condensing  in  white 
needles ;  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  niiranisic 
acid  (H6gHg,N02,O3).  The  anisates  are  monobasic;  those  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  earths  are  soluble  and  crys- 
tallizable :  but  those  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury  are  insoluble  in 
cold  water. 

Anisyl  Chloride  [Q^K^BpCl^iyo'^;  Sp.  gr.  1-261 ;  Boilijig 
pt.  504°  (262°  C.)]  is  a  colourless  oil,  of  a  penetrating,  powerfiil 
odour ;  it  is  procured  by  distilling  anisic  acid  with  phosphoric 
chloride. 

(1467)  Anisol  (6.^HgO) ;  Sp.  gr.  0-991 ;  Boiling  pt.  306°  (152^ 
C). — If  anisic  acid  be  distilled  with  an  excess  of  caustic  baryta, 
it  yields  a  compound  termed  anisoly  or  phenometholy  whilst  baric 
carbonate  remains  in  the  retort : — 

Anisic  aoid.  AnisoL 


HOsH^Og  +  BaO  =  BaeOj  +  eyHgO. 

Anisol  has  the  composition  of  methyl  phenate  (6H3,6gH50). 
Cahours  has  obtained  it  synthetically  by  decomposing  methyl 
iodide  with  potassic  phenate  (1555) : — 

Methyl  Fotasaio  a««^i 

iodide.  phenate.  AniBol. 


eHgi  +  Ke^H-e  =  ki  +  GH3,e,H6e. 

Anisol  is  a  colourless  liquid *of  an  aromatic  odour;  it  is  soluble 
in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  treated  with 
faming  nitric  acid,  substitution-compounds  are  obtained,  which 
may  contain  1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  nitroxyl  (NOg).  Nitranisol 
(€7H<^,N02,0),  when  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonium     hydrosulphide,    yields     a    base    termed    anisidine 
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(©^HgNO),  whilst  sulphur  is  deposited ;  and  if  diniiranisol  be 
similarly  treated,  a  nitro-base,  nitranisidine,  is  obtained : — 

Diiutnniaol.  Nitranisidine. 

a  Le;H;(N^]  +  6  H,S  =  zCeJi^iN^O]  +  4  H,0  +  3  S,. 

Nitranisidine  crystallizes  in  long  brilliant  needles,  which  are  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour :  it  forms  well-defined  crystallizable  salts 
with  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  If  irinitranisol 
lGjll,(SO^^Q]  be  treated  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  it 
yields  a  third  base,  dinitranisidine  [G^}1^{'S0^.2^0'],  the  salts  of 
which,  however,  are  very  unstable,  and  are  decomposed  by  contact 
with  water.  Nitranisidine  when  treated  with  the  chloride  of 
benzoyl,  of  cinnamyl,  or  of  cumyl  yields  a  new  compound,  in  which 
benzoyl,  cinnamyl,  or  cumyl  is  substituted  for  hydrogen,  and  a 
compound  analogous  to  benzamide  is  produced ;  for  example : — 

Nitranisidine.        -     Bensojl  chloride.  Bensonitraniaamide. 

eJii^^No^o  +  oJh^i  =  e7H7,e7H5e,Ne3,N€r+  na. 

Experiments  of  this  nature  present  an  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  question  of  the  artificial  formation  of  the  natural  organic 
bases ;  the  empirical  formula  of  benzonitranisamide  (©j^HjgNjOJ, 
presenting  considerable  resemblance  to  thatof  some  of  the  natural 
alkaloids. 

(C.)  Essential  Oils  which  contain  Stdphur. 

(1468)  The  Allyl  Series. — The  basis  of  all  the  oils  of  the 
sulphuretted  essences  which  have  been  accurately  examined  ia 
the  hydrocarbon  termed  allyl  (OgHg).  Common  garlic  [Allium 
sativum)  yields  a  volatile  oil  which  is  a  mixture  of  allyl  oxide  with 
allyl  sulphide ;  and  the  essences  of  onions  and  assafoetida,  and 
many  of  the  Asphodeleee  and  CrucifercB,  yield  similar  oils;  the 
essential  oils  of  mustard,  of  horseradish,  and  of  scurvy-grass 
consist  chiefly  of  allyl  sulphocyanide. 

The  allyl  series  has  been  invested  with  new  interest  by  the 
labours  of  Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  who  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring the  allyl  iodide,  or  iodized  propylene,  as  they  term  it,  by 
decomposing  glycerin  with  phosphorus  diniodide  (1238) ;  a  dis- 
covery which  in  the  hands  of  these  chemists  [Comptes  Rendus, 
Feb.  4,  1856),  and  in  those  of  Hofmann  and  Cahours  {Ann.  de 
Chimie,  III.  1.  432)  has  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  deriva- 
tives of  allyl,  and  has  demonstrated  the  intimate  connexion  of 
these  compounds  with  acrolein  and  the  products  of  its  oxidation. 
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(1469)  Allyl  (OjHj)^;  8p.  gr.  of  liquid  0*684;  of  vapour  3*92 ; 
Bel.  wL  41;  Boiling  pL  138^  (59°  C.).— When  allyl  iodide  ia 
treated  with  sodium  it  is  decomposed^  sodic  iodide  is  formed^  and 
allyl  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  a  very  volatile  liquid,  possessed 
of  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour,  resembling  that  of  radishes.  Its 
vapour  bums  with  a  very  luminous  flame.  It  is  miscible  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  attended  with  great  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  on  standing  for  a  few  hours  it  gradually 
separates  in  a  modified  condition. 

Allyl  is  immediately  attacked  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  with  which  it  forms  compounds  to  which  the  formulte 
OgHgCl^;  OjHgBr,;  and  63H5I3,  have  been  assigned.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  these  bodies  are  not  true  compounds  of 
allyl  with  two  atoms  of  the  halogen,  but  substitution-products, 
perhaps  of  the  form  63H4C1,HC1,  analogous  to  Dutch  liquid. 
This  point  could  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  action  of  potash 
upon  them. 

(1470)  Allylic  Alcohol {e^H^y'RQt) ;  Boiling pt.  2\f  (103°  C.).— 
When  aUyl  iodide  is  digested  with  oxalate  of  silver,  violent  action 
takes  place,  double  decomposition  occurs,  in  consequence  of  which 
allyl  oxalate  and  iodide  of  silver  are  produced : — 

Iodide  of  ftUjL    OxftUte  of  silver.  AUyl  oulate. 

a'^iiS  +  Ag,e<,e,  =  a  Agi  +  (e,H.),e<,0,. 

Allyl  oxalate,  or  allyl-oxalic  ether,  is  an  aromatic  liquid  which 
boils  at  404^  (207°  C.) :  when  treated  with  ammonia  it  yields 
oxamide,  and  allylic  alcohol : — 

Allyl  oxalate.  Allylio  aloohoL  Oxamide. 

(^H^Jie^,  +  a  H,N  =  7^^^  +  (HJN)^,. 

Allylic  alcohol  is  metameric  with  acetone,  and  with  propylic 
aldehyd,  but  it  diflTers  from  them  in  properties.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  in  which  it. is  soluble  in  all  proportions:  its  vapour 
is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  luminous  flame.  When  treated 
with  potassium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  potassmm^allyUalcohol 
(OgHgKO)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  mass. 

Allylic  alcohol  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  it, 
and  forms  allyUsulphuric  acid  (H63H5SOJ,  which  corresponds 
with  the  ethyl-sulphuric.     It  is  the  vinic  acid  of  the  series. 

{147 1 )  Allyl  Oxide;  Allylic  Ether  [(03115)30]  ;  Boih  between 

185°  (85°  C.)  and  190°. — When  the  compound  of  potassium  with 

allylic  alcohol  is  mixed  with  allyl  iodide,  violent  action  occurs ; 

potassic  iodide  is  formed,  and  allylic  ether  is  produced,  by  a  decom- 
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position  analogous  to  that  which  attends  the  formation  of  ordinary 
ether  when  sodium-alcohol  is  treated  with  ethyl  iodide  (p.  904). 

Allyliodida.  FoteMiomHOIrl-aoolKd.  AHylieatkgr. 

Berthelot  and  De  Luca  state  that  allyl  oxide  may  also  be 
formed  by  distilling  allyl  iodide  with  mercuric  oxide.  It  is  lighter 
than  water^  and  has  an  ethereal  odour  resembling  that  of  radishes. 

Allyl  oxide  appears  to  exist  ready  formed  in  small  quantity 
in  oil  of  garlic^  and  in  some  other  oils  which  resemble  it.  Wert- 
heim  also  states  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  oil  of 
mustard  by  distillation  in  a  closed  tube  with  caustic  soda  and 
lime^  but  the  decomposition  of  the  allyl  sulphocyanide  thus 
effected  is  slow  and  imperfect.  It  enters  into  direct  combination 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  forms  a  compound  [(©^HJjO,  2  AgN0J, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  rectified  essence  of  garlic  with 
an  excess  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver : 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  a  black  deposit  of  sulphide  of 
silver  is  formed;  the  liquid  must  be  boiled,  and  filtered;  ou 
cooling,  the  compound  of  allyl  oxide  with  nitrate  of  silver  crystal- 
lizes in  brilliant  colourless  radiated  prisms,  which  are  freely 
soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol.  If  this  body 
be  dissolved  in  ammonia,  allyl  oxide  is  set  at  liberty. 

A  double  allylic  ether  has  also  been  formed  by  decomposing 
allyl  iodide  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash ;  in  which  case 
ally l-ethy lie  ether  (63115,03115,0),  a  liquid  which  boils  at  1 44^*5 
(6x°'5  C),  is  produced.  AllyUamylic  ether  [OjHj^OgHipO ; 
Boiling  pt,  248°  (120°  C.)],  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  a 
solution  of  potash  in  fousel  oil  for  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
used  in  the  previous  experiment. 

Hofmann  and  Cahours  have  obtained  the  same  compounds 
by  decomposing  potassium-allyl-alcohol  by  ethyl  iodide,  and  by 
amyl  iodide. 

(1472)  Allyl  Chloride  (O3H5CI)  is  readily  obtained  by  distil- 
ling allylic  alcohol  with  phosphoric  chloride,  and  the  bromide 
(O3H.Br)  may  be  obtained  with  equal  facility  by  distilling  the 
alcohol  with  phosphoric  bromide. 

Allyl  Iodide;  Iodized  Propylene  (031151  =  168);  Sp.  gr.  of 
liquid  i"j8g ;  Boilinff  pt,  214°  (loi*'  C). — ^This  interesting  com- 
pound is  obtained  by  the  action  of  equal  parts  of  phosphorus 
diniodide  and  glycerin  upon  each  other  (1238).  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  it 
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has  an  ethereal^  somewliat  alliaceous  odour ;  when  exposed  to  air 
and  light  it  rapidly  becomes  brown,  and  emits  an  irritating  odour 
allied  to  that  of  mustard ;  it  may  be  distilled  unaltered.  Allyl 
iodide  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  on  distillation  with  potash  a  volatile  base  of  a  fishy 
ammoniacal  odour  is  formed,  probably  allyUa(B^H^ii^G^ll^,U^'S), 
The  following  compounds  investigated  by  Wurtz  {Ann.  de 
Chimie,  III.  li.  87)  are  connected  with  these  bodies  : — 

(1473)  TVUylene  Dibr&mide  {O^K^Br^) ;  BoUing  pt  between 
284®  {140®  C.)  and  293®. — This  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  the 
odour  of  Dutch  liquid.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  transmitting 
through  bromine  the  gaseous  products  procured  by  passing  the 
vapours  of  fousel  oil  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  submitting  the 
liquid  thus  obtained  to  fractionated  distillation.  This  substance 
may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrobromic  ether  of  tritylic  glycol. 

Bromotritylene  Dibramide  (63H5Br,Br3) ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
a'392  j  Bailinff  pt.  about  383®  (^95®  C.). — When  the  vapour  of 
the  foregoing  compound  is  submitted'  at  its  boiling  point  to  the 
action  of  the  vapour  of  bromine,  the  two  bodies  react  upon  each 
other,  hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  formed,  and  a  new  brominated 
substance  having  the  above  formula  is  obtained.  After  purifica- 
tion by  distillation  it  is  procured  in  the  form  of  a  colourless 
liquid  of  a  powerfully  irritating  and  very  persistent  odour.  It 
acts  rapidly  upon  the  salts  of  silver. 

A  compound,  metameric  with  the  foregoing  one,  which  has 
been  termed  allyl  tribromide  (GjHgBrj),  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing I  part  of  allyl  iodide  with  %\  parts  of  bromine.  It  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  2'436,  and  boils  at  423®  (217  C),  but  unlike  its  isomeride 
it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  mass  at  temperatures  below  50°. 
When  cooled  slowly  it  deposits  magnificent  brilliant  prisms  fusible 
at  62°  (c7®  C).  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  decomposes  it, 
liberating  an  ethereal  compound  which  boils  at  275^  (135°  C.). 

Allyl  tribromide  is  readily  attacked  by  acetate  of  silver,  i 
atom  of  the  bromide  requiring  3  atoms  of  the  acetate  for  its  de- 
composition. It  is  thus  converted  into  triacetin  (6gH,^OJ  ;  and 
this  substance,  when  decomposed  by  baryta  water,  yields  a  pro- 
duct which,  when  purified  by  distillation  in  vacuo  at  392° 
(aoo°  C),  was  found  to  be  pure  glycerin. 

(1474)  Allyl  Sulphide  (O3HJ3S ;  Boiling  pL  284°  (140°  C). 
— This  compound  is  contained  in  various  essential  oils,  particu- 
larly in  those  of  garlic,  of  onions,  of  leeks,  of  cress,  of  radishes, 
and  of  assafoetida.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  allowing 
allyl  iodide  to   fall  drop  by  d!rop  into   an  alcoholic  solution  of 
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dipotassic  sulphide.  A  slight  excess  of  the  alkaline  sulphide 
must  be  maintamed^  and^  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water, 
the  allyl  sulphide  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  limpid 
oil.  When  rectified,  allyl  sulphide  is  a  colourless  oil  which  is 
lighter  than  water ;  it  has  a  high  refracting  power  ;  its  odour  is 
less  repulsive  than  that  of  crude  oil  of  garlic.  It  may  be  distilled 
without  undergoing  decomposition ;  concentrated  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  formic  and  oxalic  acids,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  oxidized. 
Cold  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  purple  tint,  but  the  oil  is 
separated  unaltered  on  dilution.  It  is  dissolved  rapidly  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  mixture  acquires  a  deep  blue  colour,  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  water.  Solutions  of  the  alkalies  do 
not  decompose  allyl  sulphide. 

Allyl  sulphide  causes  a  precipitate  in  many  metallic  solutions, 
such  as  those  of  silver,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  and  palladium, 
but  it  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  lead  or  of  copper.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  gradually  decomposes  it,  sulphide  of  silver  being 
formed,  and  the  compound  of  allyl  oxide  and  nitrate  of  sflver 
(1471)  is  produced.  A  peculiar  sulphuretted  compound  of  allyl 
with  mercuric  chloride  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions 
of  allyl  sulphide  and  corrosive  sublimate,  when  an  abundant 
white  precipitate  is  formed  [(63115)28, 1  HgS,  a  egHja,  2  HgClJ. 
If  this  compound  be  distilled  with  potassic  sulphocyanide  it  is 
decomposed,  and  oil  of  mustard  mixed  with  allyl  sulphide  is 
amongst  the  products : — 

Snlphoey.  potan. 

[(e,H5),S,  aHgS.zejHja,  aHgCy  +6KiNS  =  6Ka  +  2  HgS 

Mercnrio  solphocy.       Essence  of  garlio.      Euenee  of  mnstaird. 

+  ip[g(eNS)j  +  (e,H.),s  +  a(e,Hj,eNS); 

in  this  reaction  the  double  chloride  of  mercury  and  aUyl  is  alone 
acted  upon  by  the  sulphocyanide,  potassic  chloride  and  mercuric 
sulphocyanide  being  formed,  whilst  the  allyl  sulphide  passes  over 
unaltered,  accompanied  by  the  oil  of  mustard,  leaving  mercuric 
sulphide  in  the  retort. 

Essence  of  Garlic. — ^When  the  cloves  of  garlic  are  distilled 
with  water,  a  brown  heavy  foetid  oil  passes  over,  constituting  little 
more  than  0*2  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  root.  It  is  partially  decom- 
posed by  redistillation  over  an  open  fire,  but  if  rectified  from  a 
bath  of  salt  water,  about  two- thirds  of  the  oil  may  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  liquid  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
which,  when  treated  with  calcic  chloride,  and  subsequently  dis- 
tilled from  fragments  of  potassium',  frimishes  pure  allyl  sulphide. 
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The  crude  oil  appears  to  contain  portions  of  allyl  oxide,  and  of  a 
higher  sulphuretted  compound  of  allyl,  which  becomes  decomposed 
during  the  distillation. 

The  essence  of  assafceiida  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
enilphur  than  that  of  garlic;  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
spontaneously,  and  cannot  be  redistilled  without  undergoing 
decomposition. 

(1475)  -^%^  Sulphocyanide  (6sH5,ONS) ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid 
I'oio;  of  vapoury^}  Boiling  pt,  298°  (148^0.). — This  com- 
pound constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of 
mustard,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by 
simple  redistillation];  this  operation  frees  the  essence  from  a 
brown  resinous  matter  with  which  it  is  usually  contaminated. 
The  pungency  of  the  horseradish,  of  the  scurvy-grass,  and  of  one 
or  two  other  allied  plants  is  also  due  to  allyl  sulphocyanide. 
Berthelot  and  De  Luca  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
Tfhen  aUyl  iodide  is  distilled  with  potassic  sulphocyanide,  an  oil 
is  formed  identical  with  the  chief  constituent  of  essence  of 
mustard — an  observation  which  afforded  the  first  indication  of  the 
intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  allylic  series  and  that  of 
glycerin : — . 

Allyl  Potass.  Essence  of 

iodide.  tnlphooy.  mustard. 


ejHgl  +  KGNS  =  GjH^eNS  +  KI. 

The  seeds  both  of  the  black  and  of  the  white  mustard 
{Sinapis  nigra  and  alba)  yield  by  expression  a  large  quantity  of  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  but  they  do  not  contain  any  essential  oil  ready 
formed;    white  mustard   does   not  yield   allyl    sulphocyanide.* 


*  According  to  Babo  and  Hirschbninn,  white  mustard  contains  the  hydro- 
snlphocjanate  of  a  peculiar  alkali,  termed  sinapine,  6ifH^N0£.  This  base,  when 
acted  upon  by  cauftic  potash  or  soda,  is  decomposed  into  a  salt  of  sinapic 
acid,  and  a  new  alkali,  termed  nnkaline,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ equation,  adopting  the  altered  formula  OifH^gNOf  proposed  by  Ger- 
hardt:— 

Siomrine.  Potassio  sioapate.     Binlokluie. 

6wHaNe,  +  aKHe  =  K,e,iHioe,  -|-  e,H„Ne  +  HjO. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  sinapine  has  an  intensely  yellow  colour.  Sinapine  cannot 
be  isolated  in  a  pure  condition,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed : 
it  forms*  crystallizable  salts.  The  hydro-sulphocyanate  is  extracted  from  white 
mustard,  aller  treating  the  dried  flour  successively  with  ether  and  absolute  alco- 
hol to  remove  the  fixed  oil  and  colouring  matter,  and  then  boiling  the  residue  in. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  o'Sag.  After  the  solution  has  been  sufficiently  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals  as  the  liquid  cools.  If  the  solution 
of  tnis  salt  be  mixed  with  an  alkali,  it  assumes  an  intensely  yellow  colour,  and  on 
boiling  the  solution,  and  subsequently  adding  hydrochloric  add  in  slight  excess, 
einapic  acid  is  deposited.  If  baryta  water  be  used  to  decompose  the  salt  of  sina- 
pine, the  sinapic  acid  is  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  baric  sinapate,  and  sinkaline 
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The  black  mustard^  however^  contains  the  potassium  salt  of  a 
compound  termed  myronic  acid,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  decom- 
position analogous  to  that  experienced  by  amygdalin.  This 
decomposition  is  not  effected  until  the  crushed  seed  is  moistened 
with  water;  a  peculiar  azotised  ferment  contained  in  the  seed^  and 
analogous  to  the  synaptase  of  the  almond^  is  thus  brought  into 
action^  and  the  essential  oil  is  developed. 

Ludwig  and  Lange  {Knop's  Cenlralblaity  iS6i,  p.  149)' 
obtained  1  part  of  potassic  myronate  from  500  of  black  mustard^ 
crystallized  in  colourless  brilliant  needles ;  and  according  to  their 
analysis  this  salt  consists  of  KjGjoHggNjjS^Ojg :  it  splits  into  oil 
of  mustard,  sugar^  and  probably  sJso  into  hydiopotassic  sulphite^ 
as  follows : — 

PotMsiomTioiittto.  ^SpStS?''  OaofmnHtard,  eioooae. 


K2e^H^N,s,e„=2KHse8+a  (e3H,,eNS)-h  ^e.u^e.^ii^e. 

The  essence  of  mustard  is  a  colourless  oil  of  a  burning  and 
painftdly  penetrating  odour,  which  produces  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 
If  the  essence  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  speedily 
raises  a  blister  upon  the  part.  Essence  of  mustard  is  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  very  sparingly  so  in 
water  :  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  brown. 
When  hot  it  dissolves  both  sulphiu*  and  phosphorus  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but,  as  the  solutions  cool,  these  bodies  are 
again  deposited  in  crystals.  Oil  of  mustard  can  be  converted 
into  essence  of  garlic  by  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  250*^ 
for  some  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  dipotassic  sulphide  .■ — 

Bssenoe  of  mustard.  EsseDoe  of  fwlio.     Potaano  lulpliooj, 

2  (OsHg^eNS)  +  K,s  =  Sh^  +  rii^S^. 

(1476)  Oil  of  mustard  combines  at  once  with  ammonia,  and 
forms  a  compound  which  enters  into  direct  combination  with 
acids  like  a  true  organic  base ;  from  its  origin  this  compound  has 
been  termed  thtosinnamine : — 

Oil -of  mustard.  Thioainoamine.  Salphorettad-aUjl-nrea. 

^l^eNS  +  H,N  =  eja^.  ot  H,(e3H,)N^es. 


may  be  obtained  from  the  solution.  Sinapic  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms ;  it  is 
sparingly  solable  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
ether;  it  fuses  at  a  temperature  above  302°  (150°  C):  nitric  acid  dissolves  it, 
and  produces  an  intense  red  colour. 

Sinkaline  may  be  obtained  in  deliquescent  crystals,  which  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air ;  it  is  a  powerful  base,  but  readily  undergoes  decomposition. 
With  platinic  chloride  it  forms  a  magnificent  double  salt,  which  crystallizea  in 
orange-ooloured  six-sided  prisms  [2  (65HuN6,HCl),PtCl4, 2  H3O]. 
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Thiosinnamine  corresponds  to  the  urea  of  the  allyl  series^  in  which 
I  atom  of  sulphur  is  present  instead  of  i  of  oxygen.  Allyl 
sulphocyanide  also  unites  with  other  bases,  such  as  ethylia, 
aniline,  and  naphthalidine,  and  forms  with  them  compounds 
analogous  to  thiosinnamine. 

If  thiosinnamine  be  triturated  with  mercuric  oxide,  water  and 
mercuric  sulphide  are  form^  and  a  new  basic  substance  free 
from  sulphur,  termed  sinndmine,  is  obtained : — 

nuouBaanuB*.  Siniiftiiuiieh 

G.HgNjS  +  HgO  =  HgS  +  H,e  +  ejH^,. 

Oxide  of  lead  produces  a  similar  decomposition. 

Sinnamine  has  been  regarded  as  a  compound  ammonia,  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  allyl,  and  a 
second  atom  by  cyanogen ;  as  for  example : — 

H 


€,H.N,=e3H, 


N ;  or  cyanaUylia. 


Sinnamine  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  prismatic 
crystals.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  and  expels  ammonia  from  its 
salts.  It  occasions  precipitates  in  solutions  of  lead,  of  iron,  and 
of  copper.  The  oxalate  is  the  only  salt  of  sinnamine  which 
crystallizes  readily ;  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sinnamine  which 
contain  an  excess  of  acid  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  a  slip  of  deal. 

(1477)  Sinapoline  (G^Hj^NjO). — ^This  base  is  usually  formed 
by  digesting  essence  of  mustard  upon  hydrated  oxide  of  lead : — 

2e4HjNS  +  3(Pl>e,H>0)  =  6,Hi,N,e  +  aPbS  +  Pl>ee,  +  aH^O; 

but  it  may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  aUyl- 
qranic  ether,  which  will  be  immediately  described.  Sinapoline 
is  a  feeble  base  which  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  water  in 
brilliant  greasy  flakes  :  it  fuses  below  aia°.  Its  aqueous  solution 
occasions  a  precipitate  in  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  of 
platinic  chloride. 

(1478)  Hofmann  and  Cahours  have  also  obtained  a  variety  of 
compound  allylic  ethers.  These  bodies  have  an  ethereal  odour 
which  recals  that  of  mustard.  The  most  interesting  of  them  are 
the  oxalate  and  the  cyanate.  AllyUqianic  ether  or  cyanate  of 
aUyl  (6,H5,eNe  \  8p.gr.  of  vapour  3045 ;  Boiling  pt.  180®  (8a®  C), 
is  prepared  by  acting  upon  cyanate  of  silver  with  allyl  iodide ; 
the  heat  generated  by  the  reaction  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  ether,  whilst  iodide  of  silver  remains  in  the  retort. 
A  colourless  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  the  vapour  of  which  possesses 
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an  intensely  penetrating  odour,  and  produces  a  copious  flow  of 
tears.  When  this  ether  is  gently  warmed  with  a  solution  of 
ammonia  it  is  dissolved^  and  the  solution  on  evaporation  deposits 
magnificent  crystals  of  allylic  urea : — 

AUyl^cyanio  ether.  AHyl-mre*. 

€3H,,eNe  +  H3N  =  hJ^hjn^. 

Corresponding  crystalline  compounds  may  be  obtained  if  methylia, 
ethylia,  amylia,  or  aniline  be  substituted  for  ammonia.  When 
allyl-cyanic  ether  is  treated  with  water,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
eliminated,  and  the  ether  is  slowly  converted  into  sinapoline 
(OyHjgNgO),  which  by  its  production  in  this  manner,  is  shown 
(1164)  to  be  diallyl'Urea  \ — 

Alljl-ojftilio  ether.  Sinapoline. 

{1479)  Allylia  (63H7N). — ^A  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
decomposes  allyl-cyanic  ether;  sinapoline  is  formed,  and  if  the 
liquid  be  distilled,  allyliay  a  basic  substance  which  boils  between 
356°  and  374°  (190^  C),  passes  over,  mixed  with  methylia  and 
trityUa.  Allylia  is  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  allylic  series ;  it  cor* 
responds  to  ethyUa  in  the  ethylic  series : — 

AUyl-oyanio  ether.  Allylia^ 

The  following  table  gives  a  synoptic  view  of  the  principal 
compounds  in  the  allylic  series  : — 


AUyl e^H^e^H, 

Allj^lic  aloohol     •    .  e,H«,He 

Allylic  ether    .     .    .  68Hj,e8H4e 

Allyl-ethylic  ether   .  Q^R^,e^Rfi 

Allyl  sulphide      .    .  6aH5,e3Hj9 

Chloride      ....  e^Vifil 

Bromide     ....  BgHgBr 

Iodide e,HJ 

Salphooyanide .    .    .  egHg^eNS, 

Allyl-Bulphurio  acid  .  1163115,604 

Allyl-oxaOic  ether.     .  (6.115)16,04 

AUyl-oxamic  ether    .  65He,H,N,626( 

Allyl-carbonic  ether .  (6,115)360, 


Allyl-aoetic  ether .  .  63X15,6,11,0, 
Allyl-benzoio  ether  .  6,H5.6,H50, 
Allyl-cyanic  ether    .    63H5,6«0 

Allylia 6,H5,H.N 

Cy  anally  lia  (sinnamine)  6jH5,6N,H  Jfi 
Allyl-urea  ....    H3(63Hj)N„ee 

^Sef""^"™^|H,(e3H.)A,60 

'ottaT^^i«»(^'^')^^^ 

Acrolein  (acrylic  »1-  (  «  ti  a  tt 

dehyd)      ,    .     .'    p»"8^.tt 

Acrylic  acid    .    .    .    H6,H30,. 


§  II.    Resins. 

(1480)  These  substances  are  produced  by  certain  families  of 
plants  in  considerable  abundance,  and  they  also  are  very  numerous. 
They  have  a  considerable  commercial  value,  and  are  extensively 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  different  kinds  of  varnish. 
They  are  generally  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  wood  of 
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trees  whieli  produce  them^  when  they  exude  in  the  form  of  a  viscid 
liquid^  consisting  of  the  resin  in  solution  in  the  essential  oil 
of  the  plant.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  essential  oils  contained  in  the  trees ;  hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  in  many  instances  they  have  the  compo- 
sition of  oxides  of  the  hydrocarbon  G^o^^v  ^^  ^^  *  hydrocarbon 
derived  firom  this,  having  lost  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  exchange  for  half  that  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen. 

As  a  class,  the  resins  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  they  are 
soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  heated  with  it ;  many  of  them 
may  be  obtained  from  this  solution  in  crystals  by  evaporation.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  possess  acid  characters,  in  which 
case  their  alcoholic  solutions  redden  litmus.  The  acid  resins 
combine  with  the  alkalies,  and  remain  soluble  in  alkaline  leys ; 
these  solutions,  when  agitated,  produce  a  lather  like  that  furnished 
by  soap,  but  they  are  not  precipitated  like  ordinary  soap  on  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Like  the  essential  oils,  the 
natural  resins  are  usually  mixtures  of  two  or  more  resins,  which 
often  admit  of  separation  by  their  unequal  solubility  in  diflTerent 
menstrua.* 

The  resins  are  transparent  or  translucent  brittle  solids ;  they 
are  insulators  of  electricity,  and  become  negatively  electric  by 
friction ;  they  fuse  at  a  moderate  temperature,  are  very  inflam- 
mable, and  bum  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  If  heated  in  closed 
vessels  they  undergo  decomposition,  and  yield  various  forms  of 
hydrocarbon. 

Common  rosin  is  thus  found  to  fiimish  the  following  products 
among  others  which  have  been  less  perfectly  investigated : — 


Hydroearboiu. 

Formula. 

Boiling  Point. 

Speoiflo  Omntj. 

"°r. 

«»c. 

Liquid. 

Vapour. 

Terebene 

Colophene 

Resinein 

Retinaohtha  or  Tolaol  . 
Retinyl  or  Cumol     .    . 

Retinol 

Naphthalin     .... 
Metanaphthalin    .     .    . 

In!!"' 

330 

599 
482 
326 
302 
460 
428 
617 

160 

315 
250 

108 

238 

220 

0-86 

0*94 

0-86 

0-87 
0*90 

481 

434 
4-528 

*  Mr.  Hunt  has  recently  contrived  a  method  of  distilling  common  resin  in 
a  current  of  superheated  steam,  by  which  means  he  has  been  enabled  to  separate 
and  purify  these  different  resinous  acids  on  a  very  large  scale  for  t^e  manufacture 
of  soap. 
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(1481)  Common  Rosin,  or  Colophony. — ^When  ordinary  tur- 
pentine is  distilled  irith  water,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  rosin  amount- 
ing to  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  employed. 
There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  rosin  in  the  market^  a  brown 
and  a  white  resin.  The  brown  variety  is  furnished  by  the  Pinus 
abie$ ;  it  is  an  amber-coloured  brittle  solid^  which  consists  of  two 
distinct  but  isomeric  resinous  acids,  tlie  sytvic  and  pinic 
(HGgoHgjOg;  Laurent).  Cold  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*87)  dissolves  the 
pinic  acid^  which  forms  the  larger  proportion  of  the  resin^  and 
leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  may  be 
purified  fiY)m  adhering  traces  of  a  neutral  resin  by  precipitating 
its  solution  in  cold  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  copper :  the  cupric  pinate  thus  precipitated  may  then 
be  decomposed  by  any  acid.  When  pinic  acid  is  heated  to  partial 
decomposition^  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  found  to  consist  of 
another  isomeric  resinous  acid^  the  colqpholic ;  it  neutralizes  bases 
more  perfectly  than  pinic  acid>  and  is  much  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  (Unverdorben). 

The  other  constituent  of  rosin,  sylvic  acid,  may  be  obtained 
from  its  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms  or 
plates,  fusible  at  260*^  (^^7*^  C.).  Its  ethereal  solntion  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  alkaline  carbonates.  It  fiimishes  with  oxide 
of  lead  a  salt  which  crystallises  in  slender  four-sided  needles. 

White  resin  or  gaUpot  is  obtained  from  Bordeaux  turpentine, 
furnished  by  the  Pmu8  maritima,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
an  acid  resin,  the  pimaric,  which  is  isomeric  with  the  preceding. 
This  acid  may  be  extracted  by  removing  fit)m  the  powdered  resin 
the  substances  which  are  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  cold 
alcohol  and  one  of  ether :  the  residue,  if  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  deposits  pimaric  add  as  it  cools.  When  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  pimaric  acid  is  evaporated,  the  acid  is  deposited  in 
masses  indistinctly  crystallized.  K  this  acid  be  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool,  it  yields  a  colourless  glass  as  clear  as  crystal : 
this  melted  resin  when  powdered  is  dissolved  by  an  equal  weight 
of  alcohol,  but  the  solution  thus  obtained,  if  left  for  a  few 
minutes,  suddenly  begins  to  deposit  elliptical  crystals,  which 
require  for  solution  ten  times  their  weight  of  alcohol,  and  possess 
all  the  properties  of  pimaric  acid  before  fusion.  Pimaric  acid  is 
freely  soluble  in  ether.  If  it  be  distilled  in  vessels  from  which 
air  is  excluded,  the  distillate  is  found  to  consist  principally  of 
another  isomeric  resin,  termed  pyromaric  acid,  distinguished  by 
forming  with  lead  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in  delicate  needles. 
Pyromaric  acid,  according  to  Gerhardt,  is  identical  with  sylvic  acii 
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Ordinary  rosin  is  dissolved  completely  by  alkaline  leys :  it 
enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  yellow  soap. 

If  nitric  add  be  boiled  npon  ordinary  rosin^  the  compound  is 
oxidized  and  dissolved^  and  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup^  it  deposits^  when  left  to  itself  for  some 
weeks,  small  four-sided  prisms  with  an  oblique  terminal  face. 
This  substance  is  named  terebic  add  (HG^HjOj.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  requires  a  high  temperature 
for  its  fusion,  and  is  decomposed  at  about  401^  (205°  C). 

(1482)  Varnishes. — ^The  resins  most  extensively  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  different  kinds  of  varnish  are  those  of 
copal  (from  the  HymeruBa  verrucosa  ?),  mastic  (from  the  Pisiachia 
lentiscus),  sandarach  (from  the  Junipems  communis),  lac,  and 
occasionally  those  of  elemi  and  anime.  Copal  is  a  hard,  nearly 
colourless,  transparent  resin,  which  is  dissolved  with  difficulty  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  imported ;  but  if  powdered  and  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  weeks,  or  if  fused  so  as  to  enable  it  to  absorb 
oxygen,  it  is  more  readily  attacked  by  solvents. 

The  solvents  employed  in  preparing  varnishes  are  oil  of 
turpentine,  wood  naphtha,  and  spirit  of  wine ;  the  resin  before 
being  added  to  the  solvent  must  be  pulverized,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  sand  or  broken  glass  in  order  to  prevent  the  powder 
from  agglutinating  into  lumps.  When  the  varnish  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  any  object  which  it  is  intended  to  protect, 
the  solvent  evaporates  and  leaves  a  thin  transparent  coating  of 
resin.  The  spirituous  varnishes  dry  the  most  rapidly,  but  they 
are  apt  to  crack  and  scale  off.  This  defect  is  partially  remedied 
in  the  turpentine  varnishes,  which  dry  more  slowly ;  and  it  is 
still  more  effectually  obviated  in  what  are  termed  oil  varnishes, 
in  which  a  small  quantity  of  some  drying  oil,  such  as  that  of 
linseed  or  of  poppy,  is  added  to  the  solution  in  rectified  turpentine : 
these  varnishes  require  a  considerable  time  for  complete  hardening, 
but  they  are  very  durable.  The  common  varnish  used  for  oil 
paintings  and  maps  consists  of  24  parts  of  mastic,  3  of  Venice 
turpentine,  and  i  of  camphor;  these  are  mixed  with  10  parts  of 
pounded  glass,  and  dissolved  in  72  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 

(1483)  GuAiACUM  resin  is  the  exudation  of  the  Gnaiacum 
officinale.  It  is  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  colour,  and  is  readily 
pulverized.  It  has  a  taste  which  is  at  first  slight,  but  afterwards 
becomes  acrid  and  hot ;  its  odour  is  feeble,  but  resembles  that  of 
oenzoin.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  this  resin ;  ether 
does  not  dissolve  it  so  completely,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed 
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oils.  It  is  also  freely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potash  and  in  oil 
of  vitriol.  The  alcoholic  tincture  yields  a  blue  precipitate  when 
acted  on  by  chlorine :  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  green  pre- 
cipitate. White  paper  when  stained  with  tincture  of  guaiacum 
acquires  a  pale  yellow  tint ;  and  if  this  be  exposed  to  the  more 
refrangible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum^  it  becomes  of  a  fine  blue 
or  greenish-blue  colour.  The  pale  yellow  tint  is  restored  when 
the  altered  paper  is  exposed  in  the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the 
spectrum^  or  when  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  it.  This  restoration 
of  the  colour  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen :  powdered 
guaiacum  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes 
green.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  resin  and  acquires  a 
green  colour ;  if  a  certain  quantity  of  water  be  added^  a  green 
precipitate  is  formed^  and  the  solution  becomes  blue^  but  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water  renders  the  precipitate  blue 
and  the  solution  brown. 

Besin  of  guaiacum  appears  to  consist  of  two  distinct  resinous 
acids^  one  of  which,  guaiacic  add  (HG^H^Og ;  Deville),  may  be 
obtained  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  crystallized  in  beautiful 
needles,  which  are  freely  solable  in  water. 

Guaiacum  resin  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  begins  to 
undergo  decomposition  at  about  600^  (31^°  C.).  Amongst  the 
products  of  its  destructive  distillation  Deville  enumerates  three 
definite  compounds: — i.  A  light  volatile  oil,  ffuaiacene  (OjHgO), 
of  sp.  gr.  0*874:  it  boils  at  244°  (118°  C),  giving  oflF  a  vapour 
of  sp.  gr.  2*92,  and  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  a 
beautiful  crystalline  compound.  2.  A  volatile  compound,  pyro- 
ffuaiacin  (©ijHggOg),  which  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales.  And, 
3.  An  oil  heavier  than  water,  gtmiacyl  hydride  or  guaiacol  (G^HgOg) ; 
this  liquid  is  probably  a  homologue  of  kreasote,  containing  OH^ 
less  than  this  body.  It  boils  at  about  410^  (210^  C),  emitting  a 
vapour  of  sp.  gr.  4*49.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
add,  but  not  in  water. 

(1484)  Lac — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  resins  is  lac, 
which  occurs  in  commerce  under  three  distinct  forms ;  viz.,  as 
stick'laCy  seed-lac,  and  shelUlac.  This  resin  exudes  from  the 
branches  of  several  trees  in  tropical  climates,  and  in  particular 
from  the  Ficu8  Indica,  Ficus  religiosa,  and  Rhamnus  jujuba,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  punctures  of  the  female  of  a  small  insect  of  the 
cochineal  tribe,  the  Coccus  ficus ;  the  resinous  juice  which  exudes 
hardens  over  the  insects.  The  young  shoots  when  cut  off,  covered 
with  the  resin,  and  enclosing  the  cocci,  constitute  stick-lac.  The 
crude  stick-lac  is  then  bruised,  and  the  fragments  of  the  branches 
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are  removed ;  after  which  the  resinous  mass  is  digested  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate^  bv  which  means  a  red  colouring 
matter  contained  in  the  insects  is  extracted.  This  material  is  now 
extensively  used  as  a  dye^  and  has  largely  displaced  the  more  ex- 
pensive cochineal.  The  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  alkaline 
ley,  forms  the  commercial  seed-lac.  When  this  is  melted,  strained 
through  a  long  cotton  bag,  and  the  viscous  resin  while  soft  com- 
pressed into  flat  sheets,  between  leaves  or  stones,  it  forms  the  scaly 
purified  mass  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  shell-lac.  This 
resin  appears  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  four  or  five  distinct  com- 
pounds, one  of  which  is  acid  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and 
according  to  Unverdorben,  it  also  contains  both  oleic  and  margaric 
(palmitic)  acids.  Lac  is  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  borax,  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  most  common  resins  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  adulterated. 

Lac  is  extensively  used  as  a  stiffening  for  hats,  and  it  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  better  kinds  of  sealing-wax.  Red 
sealing-wax  owes  its  brilliant  colour  to  vermilion;  48  parts  of 
shell-lac,  i^  of  Venetian  turpentine,  1  part  of  balsam  of  Peru, 
melted  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  incorporated  with  36  parts  of  vermi- 
lion, furnish  red  sealing-wax  of  the  best  quality  (Lowig).  When 
lac  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sandarach  and  a  small  quantity 
of  Venice  turpentine,  it  forms,  with  10  or  12  parts  of  alcohol,  a 
varnish,  technically  termed  lacquer y  which  is  much  employed  for 
heightening  the  colour  of  brass  and  bronzed  articles. 

(1485)  Balsams. — The  soft  viscous  resins  which  consist  of  a 
large  mixture  of  essential  oil  with  the  resin,  are  termed  balsams ; 
such,  for  example,  as  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  balsam  of  Canada. 
Some  of  them  contain  in  addition  benzoic  or  dnnamic  acid,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  balsams  of  benzoin,  tolu,  storax,  and  Peru. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  Copau 
fera.  It  consists  of  a  volatile  essential  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine ;  a  resinous  acid,  capimc  acid  OggHj^Og,  isomeric  with 
pinic  acid ;  and  a  viscous  neutral  resin.  Balsam  of  Canada  is  the 
nearly  colourless  liquid  resin  of  the  Pintis  balsamea. 

(i486)  Gum  Resins  are  the  milky  juices  of  many  plants,  soli- 
dified by  exposure  to  air.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  peculiar 
resins  and  essential  oils  of  the  plants,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  gum  ;  consequently  they  produce,  when  rubbed  up  with  water, 
a  milky-looking  liquid,  or  emulsion,  the  gum  becoming  dissolved, 
and  retaining  the  resin  and  oil  in  suspension.  Dilute  alcohol  dis- 
solves the  gum  resins  in  gi*eat  measure,  as  do  also  weak  alkaline 
solutions.     The  gum  resins  form  a  numerous  and  important  class 
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of  medicinal  remedies.  Ammoniacum^  assafoetida^aloes^euphorbiumy 
galbanum^  gamboge^  myrrh^  olibanum^  and  scammony^  all  belong 
to  this  class  of  bodies. 

(1487)  Amber. — Some  fossil  substances  approach  more  closely 
to  the  resins  than  to  any  other  class  of  compounds ;  of  these^  one 
of  the  most  important  is  amber.  It  is  a  light-yellow^  transparent 
substance^  with  a  density  generally  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
water.  Its  property  of  becoming  electric  by  friction  is  familiarly 
known.  It  occurs  often  in  beds  of  wood  coal^  but  is  chiefly  found 
after  storms^  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic^  between  Konigsberg  and 
Memel.  Amber  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  resinous  bodies^ 
which  have  not  been  accurately  examined ;  about  one-eighth  of  its 
weight  is  soluble  in  alcohol^  and  about  one-tenth  of  it  is  soluble 
in  ether.  K  heated  in  closed  vessels  it  melts^  gives  off  succinic  acid^ 
water^  and  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  oil^  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  several  hydrocarbons  having  nearly  the  same  composition  as  oil 
of  turpentine.  The  succinic  acid  appears  to  be  furnished  solely  by 
that  portion  of  the  resin  which  is  soluble  in  ether  (Schrotter).  A 
small  quantity  of  succinic  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  the  resin^ 
and  can  be  extracted  by  digesting  powdered  amber  in  an  alkaline 
solution.  The  empyreumatic  oil  is  famished  principally  by  flie 
bituminous  portion,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol. 
Amber,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  gradually  dissolved ;  suc- 
cinic add  crystallizes  from  the  solution  when  concentrated,  and 
ordiilary  camphor  is  found  in  the  distillate. 

(1488)  Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber  (aTO^Hg) ;  Sp.  gr,  from 
0*92  to  0*96. — ^This  substance  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the 
juices  of  many  plants,  particularly  of  the  UriicacetBy  Euphorbtace^^ 
and  Apocynacem.  Its  available  supply,  however,  is  the  sponta- 
neously solidified  milky  juice  of  the  H^svaa  elasHca,  Jatropha 
elastica,  and  some  other  tropical  plants.  As  first  procured  by 
incisions  into  the  stem  of  the  plant,  it  appears  as  a  yellowish 
milky  fluid  which,  in  addition  to  caoutchouc,  contains  albumin ; 
the  albumin  occasions  the  juice  on  being  boiled  to  coagulate. 
When  the  fresh  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  films,  it  speedily 
dries,  and  hardens  into  elastic  layers  of  brownish-yellow  caout- 
chouc. The  caoutchouc  is  not  dissolved  in  the  juice,  but  is  merely 
suspended  in  it,  and  when  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  it  rises 
to  the  surface  like  cream ;  when  once  become  coherent  it  cannot 
again  be  difiused  through  water.  Commercial  caoutchouc,  from 
the  mode  of  its  preparation,  retains  the  albumin  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  juice,  but  pure  caoutchouc  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
hydrocarbon  (Faraday).     In  its  solid  condition  it  is  extremely 
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elastic,  especially  when  warm.  Althougli  insoluble  in  water^  it 
softens  considerably  in  this  liquid  at  the  boiJing  temperature^  and 
is  thereby  rendered  more  easily  acted  upon  by  its  peculiar  solvents. 
Caoutchouc  may  be  preserved  unaltered  for  an  indefinite  time  if 
excluded  firom  the  lights  bat  if  exposed  in  the  air  for  a  few  months 
to  diffused  daylight  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  con-* 
verted  into  a  viscid  mass  which  has  lost  its  elasticity^  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  (W.  A.MiDer  on  Electric  Cables,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  1865, 
273).  Alkaline  solutions  are  without  effect  upon  caoutchouc. 
Even  chlorine  attacks  it  very  slowly ;  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
pburic  acids  decompose  it,  but  when  dilute  they  are  entirely  inert. 

The  proper  solvents  of  caoutchouc  are  washed  ether,  chloro- 
form, carbonic  disulphide,  coal  naphtha,  and  rectified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. In  these  liquids  it  first  swells  up  very  considerably,  and 
eventually  forms  a  ropy  liquid,  which  on  evaporation  famishes  the 
caoutchouc  with  its  original  elasticity.  This  property  is  turned  to 
account  in  the  manufacture  of  various  waterproof  or  '  Macintosh' 
articles.  According  to  Payen,  caoutchouc  consists  of  two  portions, 
one  of  which  is  soluble  in  the  liquids  above  mentioned,  whilst  the 
other  portion  merely  softens  and  swells  up,  but  does  not  undergo 
trae  solution.  Caoutchouc  is  also  dissolved  by  the  fixed  oils,  but 
its  elasticity  is  thereby  destroyed.  Waterproof  cloth  is  prepared 
by  varnishing  one  surface  of  a  fabric  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  then  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
a  second  sheet  similarly  prepared,  and  passing  the  two  together 
between  rollers.  The  freshly-cut  edges  or  surfaces  of  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  cohere  readily ;  this  property,  with  its  pliancy  and  elas- 
ticity, together  with  its  power  of  resisting  most  chemical  agents, 
renders  it  invaluable  in  the  laboratory  for  forming  the  flexible 
tubes  and  joints,  used  in  connecting  apparatus  in  a  secure  and  air*  . 
tight  manner.  Caoutchouc  melts  at  a  heat  of  about  256°  or  a6o° ; 
after  it  has  been  melted  it  does  not  solidify  on  cooling,  but  forma 
a  sticky  mass  which  does  not  become  solid  even  when  exposed  to 
the  air  for  months.  Owing  to  this  property  it  furnishes  a  valuable 
material  for  the  lubrication  of  stop-cocks,  and  joints  intended  to 
remain  moveable  yet  air-tight.  If  caoutchouc  be  heated  strongly 
in  the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  luminous  flame. 

If  distilled  in  closed  vessels,  caoutchouc  fiirnishes  a  mixture 
of  several  different  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  «(65Hg). 

To  the  most  volatile  of  these  G.  Williams  has  given  the  name 
of  Isoprene  (OgHg) ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  0*6823 1  of  vapour  243 ; 
Boiling  pt.  99°  (37°  C).  It  remains  liquid  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures-     This  hydrocarbon  absorbs  oxygen  slowly  when  exposed 
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to  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  and  acquiring  the  power  of  bleaching 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  If  in  this  state  it  be  submitted 
to  careful  distillation,  unchanged  isoprene  passes  over,  and  at  a 
particular  stage,  the  contents  of  the  retort  suddenly  thicken,  and 
become  converted  into  a  pure  white  spongy  elastic  mass,  con- 
sisting of  OgHg^O. 

To  another  of  these  hydrocarbons  which  has  exactly  double  the 
vapour  density  of  isoprene,  Himly  has  given  the  name  of  caoutchine 
(610H1J ;  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  0*842 ;  of  vapour  4*65  -,  Boiling  pi. 
340°  {171°  C.)j  it  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  it 
resembles  in  being  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  may  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of 
—  %%^  (^30°  C.)  without  becoming  solid ;  it  dissolves  caoutchouc 
freely.  Greville  Williams,  by  acting  on  this  compound  with 
bromine,  has  obtained  the  body  ©j^Hj^Brg ;  and  on  treating  this 
with  an  amalgam  of  sodium,  has  converted  it  into  cumol,  O^qHi^. 

Bouchardat  found,  among  the  less  volatile  portions  of  the 
oil,  a  yellow  oily  hydrocarbon,  hevehie,  which  he  considered  to 
be  polymeric  with  olefiant  gas,  though  this  is  doubtful.  It  had 
a  sp.  gr.  of  o'92i,  and  boiled  at  599°  {3'^5^  C.). 

(14S9)  A  highly  valuable  modification  of  caoutchouc,  dis- 
covered by  Goodyear,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the  arts 
under  the  name  of  vulcanized  Indian  rubber,  which  from  its 
almost  perfect  elasticity  at  all  temperatures  below  that  of  240^, 
admits  of  a  variety  of  useful  applications.  The  cut  edges  of  this 
form  of  caoutchouc  do  not  cohere  by  pressure,  and  it  does  not 
become  adhesive  to  other  bodies  at  a  temperature  below  212^. 
Caoutchouc  when  immersed  in  the  form  of  sheet  in  melted 
sulphur  at  250°  gradually  imbibes  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  its 
.  weight  of  sulphur,  but  it  does  not  at  this  temperature  experience 
any  change  in  its  physical  or  chemical  properties.  If,  however, 
such  sulphurized  rubber  be  heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  about 
302^  {150^  C),  the  peculiar  elastic  modification  is  produced,  and 
if  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise  much  higher  than  this,  the 
mass  becomes  black,  hard,  and  homy,  and  is  changed  into  a 
substance  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  arts  under  the 
name  of  vulcanite,  or  ebonite,  and  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  horn  is  fitted.  At  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  beyond 
that  necessary  to  the  production  of  vulcanite  the  mass  is  con* 
verted  into  a  hard  brittle  substance,  which  at  a  higher  temperature 
undergoes  carbonization  and  decomposition.  Ebonite  is  largely 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  combs,  and  articles  such  as  were 
formerly  made  of  papier-m&che,  the  proportions  used  being  two 
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parts  of  caoutclioac  to  one  of  sulphur.  Exposure  for  some  hours 
to  a  heat  of  from  300°  to  350°  effects  the  conversion.  Ebonite,  or 
vulcanite,  is  one  of  the  best  insulators  of  electricity  that  is 
known,  and  becomes  powerfully  negatively  electric  when  excited 
by  friction.  Elastic  vulcanized  caoutchouc  appears  to  consist  of  a 
combination  of  the  elastic  gum  with  a  or  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  sulphur.  The  excess  of  sulphur  which  is  usually  present  is 
only  mechanically  distributed  through  the  mass,  and  may  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  solvents,  such  as  benzol  or  sodic  sulphite. 
This  excess  of  sulphur  is  injurious  to  the  elasticity  of  the  material, 
and  gradually  renders  it  brittle  and  rotten.  Several  modes  of 
effecting  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  caoutchouc  are  em- 
ployed. One  of  the  most  usual  consists  in  grinding  the  caout- 
chouc between  heated  rollers  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
sulphur ;  the  miiture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur  is  left  endued 
with  the  properties  of  common  caoutchouc,  and  may  be  easily 
moulded  into  the  form  of  the  various  articles  required :  it  is  only 
on  the  application  of  a  temperature  ranging  from  370°  to  300° 
that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  sulphurized  compound  are 
developed.  The  heat  is  most  advantageously  applied  by  exposing 
the  articles  to  the  direct  action  of  high-pressure  steam  at  270°  or 
280^.  A  still  easier  method  adapted  for  thin  articles  consists  in 
immersing  the  caoutchouc  for  a  few  moments  in  a  solution  of  1 
part  of  chloride  of  sulphur  (S^Cy  in  60  of  carbonic  disulphide  : 
by  simple  exposure  of  the  object  thus  treated  to  the  air,  it 
assumes  the  character  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  without  the  aid 
of  heat.  The  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lead  to  the  compound  is  found  to  produce  an  article  better 
adapted  for  some  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  overshoes 
or  goloshes,  than  one  in  which  sulphur  only  is  used ;  due  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  and  of  the  salt  of  lead  are  incorporated  with 
the  caoutchouc  by  causing  the  caoutchouc  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients  to  pass  repeatedly  between  polished  hollow  iron  rollers 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  170°  (77°  C),  by  the  in- 
jection of  steam  into  their  interior.  Vulcanized  Indian  rubber 
withstands  prolonged  digestion  in  naphtha  or  turpentine  without 
Undergoing  solution. 

(1490)  GuTTA  Pbbcha. — ^This  substance,  which  is  similar  in 
chemical  properties  to  caoutchouc,  was  introduced  into  this  country 
as  an  article  of  coipmerce  about  the  year  1H44.  Gutta  percha  is 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  honandra  percha^  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Sapotacea,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Singa- 
pore, Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  The 
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name  percha  is  that  given  by  the  Malays  to  the  tree  which  pro* 
duces  it ;  it  grows  to  a  diameter  of  five  or  sis  feet^  and  though 
as  timber  it  is  valueless,  the  £ruit  yields  an  oil  fit  for  food. 
On  cutting  notches  through  the  bark  into  the  wood^  a  milky 
juice  exudes,  which  spcedUy  solidifies.  Gutta  percha  is  a  tough 
inelastic  substance,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  retains  any 
shape  which  may  have  been  impressed  upon  it,  but  below  2ia° 
it  becomes  so  soft  that  it  may  be  moulded  like  wax,  and  indeed 
may  be  employed  for  taking  casts  and  impressions,  since  it  will 
copy  the  finest  lines  with  fidelity ;  beautiful  mouldings,  and  a 
variety  of  useful '  and  ornamental  articles  are  thus  made  with 
great  facility.  It  also  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  welding 
together  when  in  this  soft  condition^  provided  that  the  surfaces  are 
quite  free  from  any  film  of  moisture.  Below  i  io°  it  again  becomes 
hard,  and  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  tenacity.  It  is^  when 
pure,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  possessing  a  peculiar  odour  some- 
what resembling  that  of  caoutchouc.  When  rubbed  it  becomes 
negatively  electric,  and  if  dry  it  is  an  insulator  of  electricity ; 
and  this  property  has  led  to  its  extensive  employment  in  the 
covering  of  wires  for  telegraphic  purposes  (309).  It  is  also 
largely  used  as  a  waterproofing  material,  and  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  leather  in  soling  boots  and  shoes.  It  Airmshes  a 
valuable  material  for  the  preparation  of  tubes  for  conveying 
liquids ;  it  is  likewise  used  as  a  substitute  for  leather  in  the  con- 
struction of  bands  for  driving  machinery,  and  is  daily  receiving 
new  and  useful  applications. 

Gutta  percha  is  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  not  attacked 
by  Stockholm  tar,  or  by  linseed  oil ;  but  it  is  dissolved  readily  by 
benzol,  chloroform,  carbonic  disulphide,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
the  essential  oils  in  general.  If  heated  moderately  it  melts ; 
and  beyond  this  point  is  decomposed,  yielding  hydrocarbons 
identical  with  those  from  caoutchouc  (Williams).  Solutions  of 
the  alkalies  are  without  action  upon  gutta  percha.  Hydro- 
chloric and  dilute  hydrofluoric  acids,  as  well  as  the  dilute  acids 
in  general,  have  no  action  upon  it ;  hence  it  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  bottles  and  vessels  used  for  containing  these 
liquids.  The  principal  drawback  to  this  use  is  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  it  from  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  porosity,  which 
allows  the  slow  transudation  of  liquids  through  its  mass.  Con- 
centrated nitric  acid  attacks  and  disintegrates  it  rapidly,  and  oil 
of  vitriol  produces  the  same  effect  more  gradually. 

Purified  commercial  gutta  percha  consists  of  three  distinct 
portions ;  the  most  abxmdant  of  these,  the  pure  gutta,  constitutes 
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from  75  to  82  per  cent,  of  the  mass :  it  is  milk-white  and  fusible 
at  about  y>%^  (150°  C.) ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble 
in  ether.  This  substance  is  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  form  OgoHgg. 
The  other  two  constituents  are  a  white  and  a  yellow  resin,  both 
of  which  are  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol;  but  the  white  resin 
(62QH32O2)  is  nearly  insoluble  in  this  liquid  when  cold ;  by  deposi- 
tion from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  it  may  be  obtained  crystallized 
in  pearly  plates,  disposed  in  radiated  tufts.  The  yellow  resin 
(OjQHggO)  is  amorphous.  Pure  gutta  percha,  indeed,  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  combined  influeilce  of  light 
and  atmospheric  air,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  a  brittle 
resin  freely  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  then  entirely  loses  its 
plastic  character,  and  this  is  one  of  its  principal  defects ;  but  it 
may  be  preserved  in  the  dark  or  under  water  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  change. 

(1491)  Resin  op  Jalap. — ^This  substance  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  numerous  careful  experiments.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  a  colourless  form  by  treating  the  chopped  roots  of  jalap  with 
boiling  water  repeatedly,  submitting  them  to  pressure  between 
each  operation,  and  when  the  expressed  liquid  is  no  longer 
coloured,  extracting  the  resin  from  the  undissolved  portion  by 
means  of  boiling  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  o*88o).  This  resin  amounts  to 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  root  operated  on. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  two  definite  resins.  One  of  these  {pararho- 
deoretin)  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  powerfully  acid ;  it  has  the 
peculiar  odour  and  acrid  taste  of  jalap.  It  does  not  crystallize 
from  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solutions,  but  if  these  be  mixed 
with  water,  the  semi- solid  mass  which  is  formed  becomes  gradually 
filled  with  needle-shaped  crystals ;  it  may  be  sublimed.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Johnston  it  may  be  represented  as  (OgoHg^Og). 

The  resin  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  {jalapin  ox  rhodeoretin), 
is  remarkable  for  being  susceptible  of  decomposition  into  glucose 
and  a  resinous  acid.  Jalapin,  according  to  Spirgatis,  is  identical 
with  the  active  principle  of  scammony.  Jalapin  is  white,  and 
destitute  of  odour  and  taste.  It  is  fusible  at  300*^  (149^  C). 
Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  it  readily.  It  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  especially  if  boiled  with  them. 
Mayer  terms  it  convolvulin,  and  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
(^siHjo^ie)-  '^^  ^^®^^  appears  to  constitute  the  purgative 
principle  of  the  jalap.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  slowly,  and 
assumes  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which  gradually  passes  into 
brown.  On  dilution  an  oily-looking  acid  body  (HO^gHjgOg)  is 
precipitated,   and  glucose  remains  in   solution.     According  to 
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Mayer,  the  fiisiform  variety  of  jalap  {Convolvulus  OrizaHensis)  con- 
tains a  resin  homologous  with  rhodeoretin  (^34H5gOjJ,  which 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  is  similarly  decomposed,  glucose 
remaining  in  the  solution. 

§  III.    Glucosides,  or  Compounds  which  purnish  Glucose. 

(1492)  In  the  course  of  the  present  chapter  some  crystalline 
compoimds  have  been  described  which,  like  amygdalin,  salicin, 
and  populin,  under  certain  circumstances,  break  up  into  glucose, 
and  into  some  compound  or  compounds  characteristic  of  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  simplest  condition  under 
which  this  transformation  is  effected  consists  in  exposing  the 
compound  to  the  action  of  water  at  a  high  temperature  under 
pressure;  salicin  and  phloridzin  may  thus  be  made  to  furnish 
glucose.  The  compounds  which  yield  sugar  when  broken  up  by 
any  of  these  processes  are  termed  glucoHdes,  They  may  be 
subdivided  into  two  classes :  one  of  these  consists  of  neutral 
substances,  like  amygdalin  and  salicin ;  the  other  consists  of  acid 
bodies,  such  as  gallotannic  acid.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  these  compounds ;  viz.,  phloridzin,  quercitrin,  datiscin, 
arbutin,  esculin,  and  saponin,  with  one  or  two  others. 

(1493)  Phloridzin  [Gi^iS-^^^^^iHc^^  ]  Strecker). — ^This  is  a 
substance  which  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plimi,  and  probably  in  that  of  other  fruit  trees,  and  especially, 
as  its  name  implies,  in  the  root-bark  of  those  trees  (from  ^Xoioc^  bark, 
piCa,  root).  In  order  to  extract  it,  it  is  suflBcient  to  boil  the  bark 
for  some  time  with  water,  and  to  allow  the  liquid  to  cool. 
Phloridzin  is  deposited  in  silky  crystals,  which  may  be  purified 
by  redissolving  them  in  water,  digesting  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  recrystallizing.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  flavour,  followed  by 
a  sweetish  taste.  It  requires  upwards  of  locx)  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution,  but  it  is  largely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Alcohol 
and  wood  spirit  dissolve  it  freely,  but  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  causes  left-handed  rotation  in  a  ray  of 
polarized  light.  When  heated  to  212°  it  loses  2  H^O,  and  at  a 
temperature  between  223°  and  228°  it  undergoes  fusion,  after 
which,  by  an  additional  elevation  of  temperature,  without  under- 
going any  further  loss  of  water,  it  becomes  solid,  and  does  not 
melt  again  until  the  temperature  has  Ijcen  raised  to  320°.  At 
392°  it  again  begins  to  give  ofl*  water,  and  assume  a  red  colour, 
forming  a  resinoid  body  (©giHg^Og),  termed  rufin ;  this  substance 
is  soluble  in  alcohol;  boiling  water  also  dissolves  it,  but  the 
solution  is  entirely  colourless. 
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An  aqueous  solution  of  phloridzin  yields  a  white  precipitate 
with  one  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  {s^hB^e^^U^B^Q?).  It  also 
forms  compounds  with  baryta  and  lime,  but  these  substances 
become  brown  by  exposure  to  air. 

Phloridziu,  when  boiled  with  weak  acids,  is  decomposed  into 
grape  sugar,  and  a  resinous  matter  termed  phhreiin : — 

Pbloridsin.  Olaooae.  Phloretin. 

and  phloretin,  when  boiled  with  potash  ley,  yields  potassic  phlore- 
tate,  and  a  very  sweet  crystallizable  compound  termed  phlore- 
fflucin  by  Hlasiwetz : — 

Phloretin.  Potasaio  phloreUte.      Phloroglncin. 

Phhroghtcin  is  sweeter  than  common  sugar.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  efflorescent  prisms,  which  contain  2  H3O.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  crystals,  fusible 
at  428°  (220°  C),  and  susceptible  of  partial  sublimation.  It 
reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate,  but  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  fermentation. 

Phloridzin,  under  the  combined  influence  of  air  and  ammonia, 
yields  a  red,  bitter,  uncrystallizable  compoimd  termed  phlorizein, 
(^siHso^gOij),  which  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water.  When 
phloridzin  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  it  produces  a 
beautiful  blue  compound  with  a  coppery  lustre,  which  appears  to 
be  a  compound  of  phlorizein  with  ammonia;  this  substance  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  crystals ;  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  deoxidizing  agents  destroy  this 
blue  colour,  but  it  is  restored  by  exposure  to  the  air, 

Phloridzin  does  not  yield  any  essential  oil  when  treated  with 
chromic  acid  or  other  oxidizing  agents;  in  this  respect  it 
presents  an  important  difference  firom  salicin,  which  in  other 
points  it  greatly  resembles. 

(1494)  QuBECiTRiN  (Q^^yii^^  9  at  212°;  Hlasiwetz. — 
This  substance  is  the  yellow,  crystallizable  colouring  matter 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  quercitron^  or  Quercus  tinctoria,  and 
it  appears  to  occur  in  some  other  plants.  It  may  be  extracted 
from  the  bark  by  means  of  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*84 ;  the  tannic  acid 
is  removed  by  the  addition  of  gelatin,  and  the  liquid  on  evapora- 
tion yields  quercitrin,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization 
firom  alcohol.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
ether,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  hot  acetic  acid,  as  well  as  by 
weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  with  which  it  forms  a  liquid  of  a 
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greenish-yellow  colour,  which  gradually  passes  into  dark  brown. 
A  solution  of  alum  slowly  develops  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  in 
its  solutions.  Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper, 
and  stannous  chloride,  precipitate  it  in  yellow  flocculi.  With  ferric 
sulphate  it  produces  an  olive-green  colour.  When  quercitrin  is 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  glucose  (Rigaud)  and  qiiercetin  (^28-^16^10  >  Hlasiwetz), 
a  substance  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol :  it  may  be  obtained  in  minute  lemon-yellow  crystals. 
Quercetin  is  also  soluble  in  solutions  of  potash  and  of  soda,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  golden-yellow  colour :  by  boiling,  these 
solutions  yield  phloroglucin  (1493)  ^^^  a  quercetate  of  the  form 
(KO^gHjOy).  The  decomposition  of  quercitrin  by  acids,  however, 
according  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  yields  not  glucose,  but  a 
sweet  unfermentable  body  (GgHjgOg,!!^^)  metameric  with  dulcite, 
yet  not  identical  with  it :  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  two 
analogous  compounds  exist,  which  have  hitherto  both  been  called 
quercitrin. 

(1495)  Abbutin  (6i2HjgO^=27a;  Strecker)  is  a  crystallizable 
principle  contained  in  the  leaves  of  the  Arctostaphylos  uva  tarsi, 
which  when  treated  with  synaptase  is  decomposed  into  glucose, 
and  a  crystalline  body  originally  termed  arctuvin,  but  which 
Strecker  finds  to  be  identical  with  hydroquinone.  Arbutin 
according  to  this  chemist  is  not  a  homologue  of  salicin,  though 
it  differs  from  it  in  containing  6H3  less ;  the  following  equation 
representing  the  decomposition  of  arbutin  under  the  influence  of 
synaptase : — 

Arbutin.  Hydroquinone.        Glnoote. 

(1496)  Datiscin  (GgiHjgOij;  Stenhouse)  is  the  name  given  to 
a  crystalline  colourless  substance  extracted  from  the  Vatisca 
cannaUnay  the  leaves  of  which  furnish  a  yellow  colouring  matter 
extensively  used  in  India  for  dyeing  silk.  It  is  largely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  so  in  cold  water  and  in 
ether.  It  gives  yellow  lakes  with  oxides  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
forms  intensely  yellow  solutions  with  the  alkalies.  Dilute  acids, 
when  boiled  with  datiscin,  cause  it  to  split  into  glucose  and 
daiiscetin  {Gi^Hiq^^,  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  water. 

(J497)  EscuLiN,  or  Po/ycArojw€  (OgjHj^Ojj;  at  212°;  Rochleder 
and  Schwarz). — ^This  substance  is  contained  in  the  bark  of  the 
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horse-chestnut  {Esctdus  hippocastanum).  It  contains  HgO  more 
thandatiscin^  but  does  not  present  any  of  the  properties  of  a  hydrate 
of  this  body.  It  has  3  atoms  more  of  oxygen  than  phloridzin. 
In  order  to  obtain  esculin^  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  is 
treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered,  the  excess  of  lead  is 
removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  esculin  crystallizes  :  it  may  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  recrystallized,  first  from  weak  alcohol  (of  sp.  gr.  0*940),  and 
afterwards  from  boiling  water.  Esculin  forms  small  colourless 
needles,  which  have  a  bitter  taste  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  but  is  dissolved 
abundantly  by  boiling  water,  and  less  freely  by  hot  alcohol. 
Solutions  of  esculin  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
fluorescent  power,  in  consequence  of  which  they  appear  in  certain 
positions  to  be  of  a  deep  blue,  although  colourless  if  viewed  by 
transmitted  light.  Acids  destroy  this  property,  but  the  addition 
of  an  alkali  to  the  liquid  heightens  the  fluorescent  character. 
Esculin  fuses  and  loses  water  when  heated  to  320°  (160°  C.) ;  at 
a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed,  emitting  an  odour  of  burnt 
sugar,  whilst  a  small  quantity  of  esculetin  is  sublimed  in  crystals. 
Esculin  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  when  digested  with 
synaptase,  undergoes  decomposition  into  esculetin  and  glucose  : — 

£floiilin.  Sacoletin.  Olaoose. 

OgiHg^Ojj  +  3  HgO  =  O^HjO^  +  2  OjHjgOj. 

Esculeiin  is  a  substance  which  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction 
upon  litmus  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  in  ether;  but  it  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
deposits  it  in  crystalline  needles  or  plates  resembling  those  of 
benzoic  acid.  Esculetin  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
forming  a  golden-yellow  liquid ;  and  a  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  it  in  ammonia,  as  it  cools,  deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  com- 
pound. The  presence  of  a  trace  of  a  ferric  salt  gives  to  esculetin 
a  dark  green  tinge,  but  the  colour  is  destroyed  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  when  mixed  with  one 
of  esculetin,  produces  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  (O^^H^PbOj. 

Fraxin  \,i[Q^^^^',^fi »  Rochleder]  is  a  crystalline  body 
similar  to  esculin,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  ash,  and  from 
that  of  the  horse-chestnut. 

Cyclamin  {^^^fi^^ ;  Martins),  from  the  Cyclamen  Europdsum, 
is  another  crystalline  body,  wliich  splits  into  glucose  and  a 
resinous  compound  on  boiling  it  with  dilute  acids. 
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(1498)  Saponin  {G^^K^Bj?), — This  substance  is  contained  in 
a  considerable  number  of  plants^  including  the  Saponaria  officinalis, 
the  Polygala  senega,  and  the  root  of  the  common  pink  :  it  is  also 
found  in  the  pimpernel,  in  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and 
in  several  varieties  of  Lychnis.  Saponin  is  easily  extracted,  by 
means  of  boiling  alcohol  (of  sp.  gr.  0-840),  from  the  root  of  the 
Saponaria,  or  soap-wort ;  as  the  liquid  cools  the  saponin  is  de- 
posited as  an  amorphous  sediment,  which  if  coloured  must  be 
digested  in  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  colouring  matter. 

When  dry,  saponin  forms  a  colourless  friable  mass,  which  is 
destitute  of  odour,  and  of  a  sweetish,  styptic,  persistent  taste.  If 
applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  it  produces  violent 
sneezing.  Saponin  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  yield- 
ing a  somewhat  opalescent  liquid,  which  froths  strongly  on 
agitation,  like  a  solution  of  soap,  even  though  it  may  not  contain 
more  than  a  thousandth  of  its  weight  of  saponin :  the  liquid 
when  evaporated  leaves  the  saponin  in  the  form  of  a  transparent, 
brittle  varnish.  Its  solution,  or  an  infrision  of  soap-wort,  is 
sometimes  employed  instead  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap,  for 
cleansing  the  finer  varieties  of  wool  from  grease.  Saponin  is 
also  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solu- 
tions yield  a  white  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  saponin  yields  a  peculiar  acid, 
the  saponic  or  esculic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  substance  resembling 
gum  (OjgHggOj^)  is  separated  (Rochleder  and  Schwarz).  Saponic 
acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  digesting  saponin  in  weak  alkaline 
solutions.  The  composition  of  saponic  acid  is  doubtful,  but  it  pre- 
sents well-marked  characters.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  ether,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  in 
granular  crystals.  Its  salts  with  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammo- 
nium, are  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  seta 
into  a  jeUy.  A  solution  of  these  salts  in  dilute  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr. 
0*960,  deposits  them  in  pearly  crystals.  Saponic  acid  forms  com- 
pounds with  calcium,  barium,  copper,  and  lead,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol. 

(1499)  ^  variety  of  other  neutral  crystallizable  and  often 
poisonous  principles  have  been  obtained  from  plants,  many  of  which 
are  used  medicinally;  but  fewof  them  have  beenminutely examined. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  bodies  will  prove  to  be  identical 
with  substances  already  known,  and  many  others  will  most  likely 
be  found  to  belong  to  the  class  of  glucosides. 

The  following  are  some  of  these  bodies  : — 

I.  Antiarin  (^1411^0^5,  2  HgO;  Mulder),  the  poisonous  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  Upas  aniiar,  which  when  introduced  into  a  wound 
causes  vomiting,  oonyulsions^  and  death.  It  crystallizes  in  pearly 
scales^  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  ether ;  27  parts  of  boiling 
ether  dissolve  i  part  of  antiarin. 

2.  Daphmn^  from  the  bark  of  Daphne  mezereum,  forms  colour- 
less radiated  needles,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

3.  Elaterin  (Og^HjgOg ;  Zwenger)  is  the  active  principle  of 
Momordica  elaterium.  It  is  a  white  silky  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  soluble  in  alcohol^ 
ether,  and  the  oils :  when  heated,  it  melts  and  sublimes. 

4.  Gentianin  (G\fiio^^;  Baumert),  the  bitter  principle  of 
Geniiana  lutea,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  abun- 
dantly soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  a 
weak  acid. 

5.  Hesperidin  is  a  white,  tasteless,  crystallizable  body  extracted 
from  the  white  spongy  part  of  the  rind  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

6.  Picrotoxiii  (O-HgO^ ;  Oppermann)  is  an  intensely  bitter 
substance  to  which  Cocculus  Indicua  owes  its  activity :  the  name 
is  derived  from  viKpoc,  bitter,  ro^ijcov,  poison.  It  forms  small 
colourless  stellate  needles  soluble  in  25  parts  of  boiling  alcohol. 

7.  Santonin  (OigHjgOj;  Heldt). — This  substance  possesses 
feebly  acid  properties ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Artemisia 
santonica,  and  several  others  of  the  wormwood  tribe.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  the  seeds 
should  be  digested  in  alcohol  with  lime ;  a  combination  of 
lime  and  santonin  is  dissolved,  from  which  the  alcohol  is  expelled 
by  distillation,  and  on  adding  acetic  acid  the  santonin  crystallizes. 

8.  Coloqfnthin  (^seHg^Ogg?)  is  a  crystallizable  bitter  substance 
insoluble  in  ether,  which  is  contained  in  the  Cucumis  colocynthiSy 
and  which  by  boiling  with  acids  is  separated  into  glucose  and 
a  resin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


COLOURING     MATTERS. 


(1500)  The  substances  which  are  about  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
present  chapter  under  the  head  of  colouring  matters,  are  grouped 
together  on  account  of  the  similarity  in  the  modes  of  applying 
them  in  the  arts^  and  not  from  any  well-marked  chemical  rela- 
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tions  which  exist  between  them.  The  relations  of  several  of  these 
bodies  to  other  groups  are^  however^  remarkable^  and  present 
many  points  of  considerable  interest. 

The  colouring  matters  are  found  in  all  the  organs  of  plants. 
In  the  madder,  turmeric,  and  alkanet  they  are  obtained  from  the 
roots ;  in  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  and  fustic  they  are  found  in  the 
wood  ;  in  quercitron  in  the  bark  ;  in  safflower  they  are  furnished 
by  the  petals,  and  in  safiron  by  the  anthers  of  the  flowers ;  whilst 
in  the  Persian  berry  and  in  annatto  they  are  obtained  from  the  seed. 

Many  colouring  matters  in  the  form  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
growing  plant  give  little  or  no  indication  of  their  tinctorial  power. 
This  is  the  case  with  indigo,  and  with  the  blue  colouring  matters 
of  the  lichens ;  but  by  the  action  of  fermentation  and  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen,  or  by  the  effect  of  ammonia,  or  by  the  action  of 
other  chemical  agents,  they  may  be  made  to  furnish  dye-stuffs  of 
great  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

Most  of  the  organic  colouring  matters  fade  or  change  their 
hue  under  the  combined  influence  of  oxygen  and  solar  light ;  they 
undergo  a  species  of  slow  combustion,  and  are  in  many  cases 
rendered  colourless.  Many  of  them  are  also  deprived  of  colour 
by  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphides 
of  the  alkaline  metals,  and  the  ferrous  and  stannous  salts ;  but 
in  these  cases  of  deoxidation,  the  colouring  matter,  when  it  is 
again  exposed  to  the  air,  recovers  its  original  hue.  The  roots  of 
the  plant  appear  to  exert  a  reducing  effect  upon  many  colouring 
matters,  whilst  in  the  flower  the  opposite  effect  takes  place ;  this 
is  beautifully  shown  in  an  experiment  by  Persoz  : — If  the  roots  of 
a  transparent  plant,  such  as  balsam  [impaiiens),  be  immersed  in  a 
coloured  solution,  such  as  one  of  logwood,  the  coloured  liquid  is 
absorbed  by  the  radicles,  it  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  oxygen, 
and  loses  its  colour ;  in  this  form  it  continues  to  circulate  through 
the  plant  until  it  reaches  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  where  it  again 
absorbs  oxygen  and  resumes  its  original  hue. 

All  organic  colouring  matters  are  destroyed  by  chlorine,  which 
acts  in  some  cases  by  displacing  hydrogen,  in  others  by  decom- 
posing water  and  setting  oxygen  at  liberty,  and  thus  producing 
new  compoimds  destitute  of  colour.  Sulphurous  acid  also  in 
many  instances  combines  with  the  colouring  body,  and  produces 
new  compounds  not  possessed  of  tinctorial  power. 

Almost  all  the  colouring  matters  require  a  preparation  more 
or  less  elaborate  before  they  are  fit  for  use ;  many  of  the  processes 
employed  in  brightening  and  fixing  their  tints  are  of  a  complex 
nature,  and  still  retain  their  original  empirical  character.  In  several 
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of  the  colouriDg  matters  of  organic  origin^  uitrogen  is  an  essential 
constituent^  though  in  a  still  greater  number  it  is  absent.  The 
colouring  matters  in  most  frequent  use  exhibit  the  properties  of 
very  feeble  acids.  The  concentrated  alkalies^  especially  in  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen,  however,  for  the  most  part  decompose 
them  rapidly ;  but  they  are  more  soluble  in  dilute  alkaline  liquids 
than  in  pure  water,  and  they  form  definite  insoluble  compounds 
with  the  earths,  and  with  some  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those  of 
lead  and  of  fin.  Such  compounds  with  the  metallic  oxides  usually 
possess  great  tinctorial  or  colouring  power,  and  are  termed  lakes. 
The  formation  of  these  insoluble  compounds  is  a  circumstance 
of  fandamental  importance  to  the  dyer  and  calico-printer,  since 
upon  it  depends  the  general  method  of  mordanting  (1533)^  used 
in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

(1501)  Yellow  Dyes. — ^Themost  important  yelloit  dye-stuffs 
are  quercitron,  fiistic,  saf&on,  turmeric,  annatto,  and  weld.  The 
colouring  matters  of  the  Persian  berries,  of  purree,  and  of  rhubarb, 
are  less  frequently  employed. 

1 .  Quercitron  is  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  tinctoria.  It  yields  a 
yellow  crystallizable  principle,  quercitrin  (1494),  of  feebly  acid  pro- 
perties, soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  water,  freely  so  in  alkalies. 

2.  The  Moms  tinctoria,  or  Old  foisiic,  is  particularly  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  woollens  yellow ;  it  is  also  used  to  impart  to 
them  green  and  oUye  hues  when  mixed  with  indigo  and  salts  of  iron. 
Fustic  frimishes  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  inftision.  To  this  body 
the  name  of  mortn  (OigHgOgj  at  212°,  Hlasiwetz)  has  been  given. 
Besides  this,  fustic  contains  a  tannic  glucoside,  termed  moritannic 
acid  (1332;  OigHigOjo,  Wagner) ;  or  maclurin  (e^^K^Q%U^e ; 
Hlasiwetz).  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  gives 
a  green  precipitate  with  salts  of  iron.  Acids  and  alkalies  deepen 
the  tint  of  the  aqueous  solution  without  producing  any  pre- 
cipitate. When  mixed  with  alum  it  produces  no  precipitate,  but 
on  the  addition  of  potassic  carbonate  to  this  solution,  a  yellow 
lake  is  formed. 

3.  The  Rhus  cotinuSy  or  Young  fustic ,  contains  a  different 
yellow  dye,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  potash  renders  it 
purple,  passing  into  a  reddish  yellow ;  while  the  acetates  of  lead 
and  of  copper  produce  an  orange-coloured  lake  with  a  decoction 
of  this  wood.  Wool  mordanted  with  alimi  acquires  a  bright 
yellow  dye  in  a  bath  of  this  colouring  principle. 

4.  Tbe  Crocus  sativus  yields  Saffron,  a  colouring  matter  con- 
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tained  in  the  anthers  of  the  flower ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Crocin  (OigH^gOg  ?),  the  pure  colour,  is  a  glucoside, 
and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

5.  Curcuminy  or  the  colouring  matter  of  Turmeric  {Curcuma 
longa),  is  of  a  resinous  nature ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
is  dissolved  freely  by  alcohol  and  by  ether.  Alkaline  solutions 
take  it  up  abundantly,  and  change  the  colour  to  brown.  This 
change  of  colour  is  often  employed  in  the  laboratory  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  free  alkali,  since  paper  tinged  yellow  with  tincture 
of  turmeric  becomes  brown  when  immersed ,  in  a  solution  con- 
taining uncombined  alkali.  Curcumin  is  soluble  without  change 
of  tint  in  the  acetic,  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
It  is  employed  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk,  as  well  as  for  colouring 
the  curry  powder  of  India. 

6.  Annatto. — ^This  colouring  matter  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste, 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Bita  oreUana,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  nankeen.  It  appears  to  contain  an  orange-red  colouring 
substance  called  bixin,  and  a  less  important  yellow  on6  termed 
orellin.  Bixin  (Oi^jHgjOj ;  Kerndt)  is  a  resinous  matter  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The 
alkalies  dissolve  it,  producing  a  deep  red  colour,  and  on  neutral- 
izing the  solution  with  an  acid  it  falls  as  an  orange  precipitate. 
The  fixed  oils  also  dissolve  this  colouring  principle,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  turmeric. 

7.  The  root  of  the  common  Bhvbarb  yields  a  yellow  colouring 
matter,  termed  rhein  or  chrysophanic  acid  (from  yjpw^o^y  golden, 
^alvia,  to  appear;  O^QHgOj;  Rochleder  and  Heldt),  which  is  also 
found  in  one  of  the  lichens  [Parmelia  parietina).  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  producing  a 
reddish-brown  coloured  liquid,  ftt)m  which  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  it  may  be  precipitated  in  flocculi ;  this  change  from 
yellow  to  red  is  effected  by  a  minute  trace  of  alkali,  so  that  paper 
stained  with  rhubarb  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  a 
free  alkali.  Bhein  is  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  resin,  which 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. Chrysophanic  acid  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  of  a  golden  yellow 
metallic  lustre. 

8.  The  fFeU,  or  Reseda  luieola,  also  frimishes  a  yellow  colouring 
matter,  which  is  highly  prissed  for  its  solidity  and  durability. 
LuteoUn  (OgQHj^Oj;  Moldenhauer),  as  this  substance  is  termed, 
may  be  extracted  from  the  dried  plant  by  means  of  boiling  water ; 
it  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  ^  so  in  ether,  and  but  very 
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sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  sublimed  unaltered^  and 
condenses  in  yellow  needles.  The  alkalies^  both  caustic  and  car* 
bonated^  dissolve  it  abundantly^  and  form  deep  yellow  solutions* 
Cold  sulphuric  acid  also  dissolves  it^  and  deposits  it  unaltered  on 
dilution.  Its  solutions  yield  yellow  lakes  with  alum^  stannous 
chloride^  and  acetate  of  lead. 

9.  Persian  Berries. — The  fruit  of  various  species  of  Rhammu, 
when  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe^  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  termed  chryso^rhamnin 
(OggHjgOij?).  This  substance  may  be  extracted  by  means  of 
ether,  which  deposits  it  in  brilliant  stellate  groups  of  golden 
yellow  crystals;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  yields 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  a  yellow  lake 
(2  PbO^OgjHgjOii  ?).  Chryso-rhamnin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  if  boiled  with  water  it  is  partially  dissolved,  and  is 
converted  into  a  compound  termed  xantho^rhamnin  (^23^94^14^)^ 
which  is  also  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  ripe  berries  (Kane). 
Gellatly  found  that  xantho-rhamnin  is  a  glucoside,  and  splits, 
when  treated  with  a  dilute  acid,  into  a  resin  and  glucose* 

10.  Purree,  or  Indian  Yellow. — This  substance  has  been  parti- 
cularly examined  by  Stenhouse  and  by  Erdmann.  It  is  a  colour** 
ing  matter  highly  esteemed  by  artists,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
animal  origin ;  it  is  sold  in  masses  of  three  or  four  ounces  in  weight, 
which  have  exteriorly  a  dark-brown  colour,  but  when  broken  are 
of  a  bright  orange  yellow.  Its  odour  is  peculiar,  and  resembles 
that  of  castoreum.  This  substance  consists  chiefly  of  the  mag- 
nesian  salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  termed  purreic  or  euxanihic  acid. 
Purree  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  it  is  entirely 
soluble  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric,  or  in  acetic  acid ;  as  it  cools 
pale  yellow  needles  of  euxanthic  acid  (HOg^Hj^Oj^ ;  Laurent)  are 
deposited  in  stellate  groups.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  boUing  alcohol  and  by  ether. 
Cold  water  dissolves  but  very  little  of  it ;  alkaline  solutions  dis- 
solve it,  and  form  a  yellow  liquid.  A  solution  of  potassic  euxan- 
thate  when  mixed  with  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  earths 
gives  brilliant  yellow  sparingly  soluble  precipitates ;  with  acetate  . 
of  lead  it  forms  a  yellow  insoluble  lake. 

When  euxanthic  acid  is  heated  in  a  small  tube  to  a  temperature 
a  little  above  212°,  it  melts,  and  a  yellow  sublimate  otpurrenone  or 
etucanthone  {O^H^^^^)  is  formed,  whilst  water  and  carbonic  acid 
are  evolved :  it  is  also  obtained  by  transmitting  chlorine  through 
a  hot  solution  of  euxanthic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  same 
compound  is  produced  when  euxanthic  acid  is  dissolved  in  oil  of 
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vitriol,  the  solution  gradually  depositing  crystals  of  euxanthone. 
The  sulphuric  solution  contains  a  new  colligated  acid,  termed 
sulphohamathionic  add,  the  composition  of  which  is  doubtful. 

The  yellow  dyes  are  not  often  used  alone.  They  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  combination  with  other  colours,  to  modify 
shades,  or  to  produce  compound  colours,  as  when  mixed  with 
blues  to  produce  green. 

(1502)  The  Red  Dyes  are  of  greater  importance;  of  these, 
madder,  logwood.  Brazil-wood,  camwood,  sandal-wood,  saflSower, 
cochineal,  lac  dye,  and  the  aniline  dyes,  are  those  in  most  ex- 
tensive use. 

(1503)  I.  Madder  is  the  root  of  the  Bubia  tinctorum,  a  plant 
which  is  grown  largely  in  the  Levant,  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
in  Alsace.  It  is  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  for  dyeing  reds 
and  purples ;  Turkey  red  cloth  owes  its  brilliant  hue  to  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  this  root.  The  composition  of  the  madder  root  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  chemical  investigations,  the  most  recent 
though  still  incomplete  being  those  of  Rochleder  and  Schunck. 

According  to  the  microscopic  observations  of  Decaisne,  the 
madder  root,  whilst  growing,  does  not  contain  any  red  colouring 
matter;  but  its  cells  are  filled  with  a  yellow  substance  which 
increases  in  quantity  with  the  age  of  the  root ;  and  this  body  by 
exposure  to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen,  after  which  the  red  colour  is 
developed ;  an  observation  which  agrees  with  the  experiments  of 
Higgin  and  of  Schunck. 

According  to  the  last-named  chemist,  the  madder  root  of  com- 
merce, in  addition  to  ligneous  fibre,  contains  several  distinct  sub- 
stances ;  viz.,  a  bitter  principle,  rubian, — which  by  its  decomposi- 
tion yields  two  colouring  matters,  alizarin  and  rtdnacin, — two 
resins,  pectic  acid,  and  a  brown  substance  which  is  probably  a 
product  of  oxidation  of  some  of  the  foregoing  bodies.  It  also  con- 
tains calcic  oxalate  and  phosphate,  besides  other  saline  matters. 

Some  of  these  bodies  are  injurious  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  dye. 
Alizarin,  according  to  Schunck,  is  the  only  true  dyeing  principle 
of  the  madder  root.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  alizarin  does 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  growing  root,  but  that  it  is  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  rubian;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the 
dyer  that  the  ftdl  colouring  power  of  the  root  is  not  developed 
until  after  the  dye-stuflf  has  undergone  partial  fermentation. 

In  order  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  colouring  material,  Schunck 
dissolves  out  the  soluble  matter  firom  the  root  with  water,  and 
decomposes  this  solution  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  acid,  when  the 
whole  of  the  colour-giving  portion,  including  the  alizarin,  is  pre- 
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cipitated.  If  this  precipitate  be  boiled  with  water,  the  alizarin  is 
dissolved,  and  the  rubiacin  and  the  resins  are  left.  Another  plan 
of  obtaining  alizarin  consists  in  reducing  the  root  to  a  coarse 
powder,  treating  it  with  hot  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  washing  it 
till  the  last  traces  of  acid  are  removed ;  the  earthy  matters  are 
thus  rendered  soluble,  and  everything  Which  water  will  take  up  is 
removed ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alizarin  remains  untouched, 
since  it  is  insoluble  in  water  containing  free  acid ;  the  undissolved 
mass  when  dried  is  largely  used  in  the  print-works  under  the 
name  of  garancin.  By  boiling  this  garancin  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved,  and  on  adding  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  precipitated  mixed  with  several  impurities.  K  this  pre- 
cipitate be  well  washed,  dried,  and  submitted  to  sublimation, 
beautiful  orange- coloured  needles  of  alizarin  are  obtained ;  these, 
if  washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  dried,  are  perfectly  pure. 

(1504)  Alizarin  (OjoH^jOj,  2  HgO;  Strecker). — ^This,  which  has 
received  its  designation  from  alizari,  the  name  by  which  madder 
is  known  in  the  Levant,  is  a  red  crystalline  matter  destitute  of 
odour  and  of  taste ;  it  is  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ; 
hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  more  freely,  and  if  this  solution  be  evapo- 
rated, alizarin  is  deposited  in  plates  resembling  those  of  mosaic 
gold.  It  is  also  soluble  in  ether ;  acids  brighten  its  tint,  but  do 
not  dissolve  it.  Potash  dissolves  it  freely,  and  strikes  a  beautiful 
purple ;  but  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  on  adding  an  acid ;  with 
lime,  baryta,  and  ferric  oxide,  it  forms  insoluble  purple  lakes. 
With  alumina  it  forms  a  beautiful  red  lake.  Alizarin  is  not 
decomposed  even  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  it, 
and  on  dilution  deposits  it  unchanged.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid 
converts  alizarin  into  phthalic  (alizaric)  acid,  and  probably  into 
oxalic  acid  (Strecker  and  Wolff),  whilst  nitrous  vapours  are 
evolved: — 

Alixarin.  Phthalio  acid.  Oxalio  add. 

The  crystals  of  alizarin  deposited  from  its  spirituous  or  aqueous 
solution  lose  about  18  per  cent,  of  water  at  212°.  By  a  heat  of 
about  419°  (215°  C.)  alizarin  is  sublimed,  but  part  of  it  under- 
goes decomposition.  The  sublimate  forms  beautiful  transparent 
orange-coloured  needles,  which  are  anhydrous  and  of  high  lustre. 

(1505)  Rubian  (OggHg^Oig  ?  Schunck);  the  Ruberythric  Acid  of 
Rochleder? — ^This  is  a  bitter  uncrystallizable  principle,  which 
under  the  influence  of  acids,  of  alkalies,  and  of  a  peculiar  azotised 
ferment  termed  erythrozym   (from  kpvdpoq,  red,  ^v/ii?,  ferment), 
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contained  in  tlie  madder  root^  is  broken  np  into  a  fermentable 
Bugar^  and  into  alizarin  and  other  colouring  matters.  Synaptase 
produces  a  similar  decomposition  of  rubian. 

The  preparation,  of  rubian  in  a  state  of  purity  is  not  easy. 
Schunck  takes  advantage  of  its  tendency  to  contract  a  superficial 
combination  with  charcoal^  and  recommends  that  ground  madder 
be  digested  in  hot  water  (i  lb.  of  madder  to  a  gallon  of  water) ; 
that  the  imdissolved  portion  be  strained  off^  and  that  to  each 
gallon  of  the  hot  liquid  an  ounce  of  bone^charcoal  be  added.  The 
mixture  after  brisk  agitation  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
charcoal  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water,  until  the 
washings  no  longer  become  green  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  charcoal  which  has  been  thus  treated  has  become 
saturated  with  rubian ;  it  is  next  to  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  and 
this  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  so  long  as  fresh  alcohol  acquires 
a  yellow  colour  when  boiled  with  the  charcoal.  The  alcoholic 
solutions  on  evaporation  yield  rubian,  contaminated  with  a  yariable 
amount  of  lime,  and  with  a  green  colouring  matter;  this  colour- 
ing matter  may,  however,  be  got  rid  of  by  treating  a  solution  of 
the  rubian  in  water  a  second  time  with  charcoal,  and  repeating 
the  entire  process.  The  alcoholic  solution  when  evaporated  leaves 
the  rubian  in  the  form  of  a  brittle  transparent  mass  of  a  dark 
yellow  colour,  resembling  dried  gum  or  varnish.^  It  is  not  deli- 
quescent, but  is  abundantly  soluble  in  water,  less  freely  so  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  to  about  %66^ 
(130°  C.)  it  melts,  swells  up,  disengages  water,  and  gives  off 
orange  vapours  of  alizarin,  leaving  a  bulky  carbonaceous  residue. 

Solutions  of  rubian  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  they  are  not 
precipitated  by  the  metallic  salts  generally,  but  if  mixed  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  an  insoluble  compound  is  formed.  Alkalies 
change  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  rubian  into  blood  red ;  but,  if 
they  be  afterwards  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the 
yellow  tint  is  restored ;  if,  however,  the  alkaline  liquid  be  boiled, 
its  colour  changes  to  purple,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  red 


*  Bochleder's  ruberythrio  acid  was  obtained  in  crystalR  from  an  infusion  of 
madder  by  separating  the  alizarin  and  other  colouring  mutters  by  means  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  precipitating  the  rubian  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  decomposing  this  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  boiling  the 
sulphide  of  lead  with  alcohol  (the  rubian  accompanies  the  sulphide  of  lead).  The 
rubian  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  and  is  to  be  combined  with  baryta,  dissolved 
in  dilute  acetic  acid,  re-precipitaU?d  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  again  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydmgen  after  the  lead  precipitate  ban  been  diffused  through 
alcohol.  On  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  rubenthric  acid  is  left  in 
cry«Ul8  (6„H4oOjo?).  Schunck  considers  this  body  to  be  the  result  of  the 
decompoeitiun  of  rubian,  and  not  rubian  itself. 
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flocculi  are  precipitated.  Oil  of  vitriol  forms  a  blood-red  solution 
with  rubian.  Cold  nitric  acid  has  little  action  upon  rubian, 
but  when  heated  with  it,  red  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and 
alizaric  (phthalic)  acid  {1.56a)  is  found  in  the  liquid. 

K  a  solution  of  rubian  be  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  orange-coloured  flocculi  are  precipitated,  and 
an  uncrystallizable  sugar  remains  in  the  liquid.  These  coloured 
flocculi  consist  of  alizarin,  rubianin,  and  two  resins.  For  the 
mode  of  separating  these  bodies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Schunck^s 
paper  {PhiL  Trans,,  1851,  p.  445). 

Rubianin  (OggH^^O^Q  ?)  is  deposited  from  its  solution  in  boiling 
alcohol  in  silky  lemon-yellow  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  a  yellow  colour  \  on  the 
application  of  heat  to  this  solution  it  becomes  blackened,  and 
evolves  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  but  does  not 
decompose  it. 

Rubiacin  (Oj^H^jOg  ?  Schunck)  is  one  of  the  components  of 
commercial  madder;  it  assumes  the  form  of  beautiful  orange- 
coloured  tables,  or  of  brilliant  yellow  needles,  resembling  those 
of  iodide  of  lead.  It  is  sparingly  Soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol ;  it  may  with  ease  be  sublimed  un- 
altered. Rubiacin  is  a  compound  of  considerable  stability ;  its 
solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  boiled  without  undergoing  de- 
composition. Hydrated  alumina  acquires  an  orange  tint  when 
digested  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  rubiacin. 

When  rubiacin  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or 
ferric  nitrate  it  gives  a  brownish-red  liquid,  which  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid  deposits  flocculi  of  rubiacic  acid  (HjOggHj^jO^^  ?). 
This  body  is  dissolved  by  the  alkalies  with  a  purple  colour.* 

For  further  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  of 
Schunck,  Liebicfs  Annal.  Ixvi.  175;  Phil.  Trans.,  1851,  1853, 
1855 ;  and  of  Rochleder,  Liebiff's  Annal,  Ixxx.  321,  Ixxxii.  205. 

(1506)  2.  Logwood. — ^This  valuable  dye-stuff  is  extensively 
employed  for  dyeing  black  with  alum,  but  acids  change  the 
colour  to  red.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Hamatoxylon  Campe- 
chianum.  It  contains  a  crystalline  matter  termed  hmmaioxylin 
(6i,,Hj^Og,HjO,  and  3  H3O ;  Gerhardt),  which,  however,  in  its 
pure  state  is  not  red,  but  straw-yellow  or  honey-yellow.     Under 


♦  Some  chemists  consider  that  madder  contains  another  colonring  matter 
allied  to  alizarin,  which  they  term  purpurin  [{^^[ifis)^^;  Schutzenberger  and 
Schiffert] ;  its  solution  was  found  by  Stokes  to  give  a  spectrum  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  alizarin ;  but  the  statements  concerning  the  products  from  madder 
root  are  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory.  See  further  Stenhouse,  Proceed,  'Roy,  Soc, 
xii.  633,  and  xiii.  145;  Debus,  Liehig^s  Annal,  Ixxxvi.  117. 
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the  combined  influcDce  of  the  alkalies  and  oxygen  it  assumes  an 
intensely  red  colour.  In  order  to  obtain  haematoxylin,  powdered 
commercial  extract  of  logwood  mixed  with  quartzose  sand  (to 
prevent  it  from  agglomerating  into  masses)  is  digested  for  several 
days  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  ether.  The  liquid  is 
distilled  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  it  is  then 
mixed  with  water,  and  set  aside  in  a  vessel  loosely  covered.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  haematoxylin  is  deposited  in  crystals. 
Extract  of  logwood,  when  thus  treated,  jdelds  from  one-eighth  to 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance. 

The  crystals,  of  hsematoxylin  are  transparent,  and  consist  of 
long,  yellow,  brilliant  four-sided  needles :  these  crystals  contain 
3  HgO,  which  they  lose  at  a  12°.  If  a  solution  of  haematoxylin 
saturated  at  the  boiling  point  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed 
vessel,  granular  crystals  with  H^O  are  deposited.  Haematoxylin 
has  a  sweet  taste,  free  from  astringency,  like  that  of  liquorice. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  so  in  boiling 
water.     Ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  freely. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  gives  in  one  of  hematoxylin  a 
white  precipitate,  which  speedily  becomes  blue ;  salts  of  copper 
give  a  dirty  green  precipitate,  which  also  quickly  becomes  blue ; 
baric  chloride  occasions  a  red  precipitate;  stannous  chloride 
gives  a  rose-coloured  lake,  and  iron  alum  a  scanty  blackish  violet 
precipitate;  ordinary  alum  gives  a  red  solution,  but  does  not 
occasion  any  precipitate.  A  deep  blue-black  ink  may  be  pre- 
pared by  simply  dissolving  120  grains  of  commercial  extract  of 
logwood  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  adding  15  grains  of  potassic 
chromate,  but  it  soon  fades. 

Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  but  little  effect  upon 
haematoxylin,  but  diluted  nitric  acid  colours  it  red.  Concen- 
trated nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

Solution  of  potash  communicates  a  violet  tint  to  one  of 
haemutoxylin,  and  if  the  air  have  access  to  the  solution,  the  latter 
becomes  first  blue  and  then  brown,  whilst  oxygen  is  absorbed. 
Solutions  of  haematoxylin  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
but  the  solution  furnishes  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  or  its  carbonate,  in  which  case  the  liquid 
acquires  a  purple  tint,  whilst  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  haemateate 
of  ammonia  is  formed,  and  may  be  obtained  abundantly  by  an 
addition  of  ammonia  : — 

Fannaiozylin.  H«mat«ftteof  ammoni*. 


2  ei,Hi,0,  +  e,  +  4  H3N  =  2  H,e  +  a  (a  H,N,eieHi,0,). 
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The  ammonia  may  be  removed  from  this  compotmd  by  means  of 
acetic  acid,  when  the  hamatein  (©igHjgOg)  is  precipitated  in 
volnminons  red  flocculi,  resembling  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  Hsema- 
tein  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  more  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on  evaporation  yields  a  con- 
fused mass  of  green  crystals  with  a  metallic  lustre.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  combines  with  hsematein  when  transmitted  through 
its  solution,  and  deprives  it  of  its  colour ;  the  solution  by  ex- 
posure to  air  loses  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  deposits 
unaltered  hsematein. 

Potash  dissolves  hcematein  with  a  blue  colour,  which  becomes 
brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  is  of 
a  fine  purple,  which  also  becomes  brown  on  exposure.  Haemateate 
of  ammonia  yields  coloured  precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts  ; 
with  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  deejp  blue,  with  cupric  sulphate,  a 
violet  blue,  with  stannous  chloride  a  violet,  and  with  iron  alum 
a  black  precipitate. 

(1507)  3.  Brazil-wood  is  the  produce  of  the  CtBsalpinia 
Braziliensis.  It  yields  by  treatment  with  alcohol  yellow  or  orange 
crystals  of  brezilin  (Og^Hg^O^),  which  are  likewise  soluble  in  water 
and  in  ether.  Acids,  especially  the  citric,  give  it  a  bright  yellow 
colour ;  with  alkalies  it  gives  a  violet  or  purple  colour :  hence  it 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  alkali  in  a  free 
state.  It  absorbs  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  ammonia,  with 
which  it  forms  a  definite  compound,  analogous  to  that  obtained 
by  similar  means  from  logwood.  Brezilin  forms,  in  combination 
with  alumina,  the  basis  of  red  ink.  Like  hsematoxylin,  it  is  bleached 
by  nascent  hydrogen  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sapan-wood 
and  camwood  are  stated  to  yield  the  same  colouring  principle  as 
Brazil-wood.  The  colour  of  these  red  woods,  though  bnlliaiit,  is 
not  very  permanent. 

SandaUwoody  alkanet  root,  and  some  other  substances  also 
afford  red  dyes,  but  in  general  the  vegetable  red  colours  are 
fugitive.     The  colouring  matter  of  alkanet  is  soluble  in  oils. 

(1508)  4.  Safflower  is  obtained  from  the  petals  of  the 
Carthamus  iinctoriiss.  These  petals  contain  two  colouring 
principles,  one  of  which  is  yellow  and  soluble  in  water,  but  is  of 
no  value  to  the  dyer :  it  is  a  weak  acid  of  a  bitter  taste.  If  an 
infusion  of  saflSower  be  mixed  with  an  acetic  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  a  soluble  yellow  salt  of  lead  is  formed,  from  which,  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  a  subsalt  is  precipitated  in  dark  yellow  flocculi. 

The  really  valuable  colouring  principle*  of  the  safflower  is  red, 
and  is  employed  in  the  preparation  o{  pink  saucers  for  artists,  and 

X  X  2 
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lor  imparting  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  rose-red  to  silk ;  but  it 
fades  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  light. 

Carthamin  (Oj^H^gOy ;  Schlieper),  as  this  substance  is  termed, 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  is  easily  dissolved  by  the 
alkalies ;  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution  it  is  again  precipitated  : 
it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Carthamin  may  be  obtained  by 
digesting  safflower  in  weak  acetic  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the 
yellow  dye-stuflf;  the  washed  dye  is  next  digested  in  a  solution 
of  sodic  carbonate ;  a  skein  of  cotton  is  then  placed  in  the  liquid, 
and  lemon-juice,  or  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  is  added.  The  cotton 
yam  mechanically  removes  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  carthamin 
from  the  liquid ;  the  yarn  must  be  washed  with  cold  water,  the 
colouring  matter  again  dissolved  by  sodic  carbonate,  and  re- 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid.  Carthamin  when  dry 
is  a  red  pulverulent  substance ;  it  has  a  greyish  metallic  lustre 
when  viewed  in  mass,  but  in  thin  layers  it  is  of  a  beautiful 
purplish  red.  Its  solutions  in  alkalies  gradually  absorb  oxygen 
and  become  altered. 

(1509)  5.  Carmine  is  contained  in  the  Coccus  cacti^  being 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal.  After  treating  the 
powdered  insects  with  ether  to  remove  the  fat,  the  insoluble 
portion  is  digested  in  water,  and  on  adding  acetate  of  lead,  a 
lead  lake  is  precipitated  of  a  purple  colour.  This  must  be  well 
washed,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  De 
la  Rue  finds  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal  thus  obtained 
to  be  an  acid  body,  which  he  terms  carminic  add  (Oj^H^^Og).  It 
is  a  purple-brown,  friable  mass,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  in  water,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether ;  it  may 
be  dissolved  unchanged  in  strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Nitric  acid  even  if  dilute  decomposes  it :  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  bromine  also  decompose  it,  and  change  its  colour  to  yellow. 
The  fixed  alkalies  change  the  colour  of  the  aqueous  solution  to 
purple :  the  alkaline  earths  give  purple  precipitates ;  with  alum 
no  lake  is  produced  tUl  ammonia  is  added,  when  it  falls  as  a 
beautiful  crimson  precipitate.  The  lakes,  with  acetate  of  lead, 
and  with  salts  of  copper,  zinc,  and  silver,  are  purple ;  with  salts 
of  tin  a  bright  crimson  solution  is  obtained. 

When  carminic  acid  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields 
an  acid  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates ; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is 
termed  nitro-coccusic  acid  {Ii^QQll^(SO^^O^,li^O),  and  is  isomeric 
with  trinitranisic  acid.    It  deflagrates  strongly  when  heated.    Its 
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salts  are  soluble  in  water^  and  most  of  them  are  also  dissolved  by 
alcohol.  Cochineal  is  extensively  employed,  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  tin,  as  a  scarlet  dye  for  cloth. 

6.  Lac  Dye  is  very  similar  to  cochineal  in  its  nature, 
being  also  furnished  by  a  species  of  coccus.  Of  late  years  this 
dye-stuflf  has  been  extensively  substituted  for  the  more  costly 
cochineal,  and  it  fdrnishes  scarlets  equally  vivid,  and  even  more 
permanent,  but  the  pinks  are  not  so  good.  In  dyeing  scarlets 
the  liquid  employed  for  dissolving  the  colouring  matter  is  a 
solution  of  tin  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  2olb.  of  acid 
being  required  for  each  pound  of  tin  ;  the  dye-stuff  is  digested  in 
an  equal  weight  of  this  liquid,  and  the  cloth,  after  being  cleansed 
by  boiling  with  fuUer^s  earth,  is  introduced  into  a  bath  containing 
a  mordant  composed  of  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  prepared 
by  gradually  dissolving  41b.  of  tin  in  a  mixture  of  a7lb.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  i^lb.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  i'i9).  In  order  to 
dye  loolb.  of  cloth,  the  following  process,  according  to  Ure,  is 
adopted : — ^300  gallons  of  water  are  raised  to  150°  in  a  tin  boiler, 
and  i^lb.  of  solution  of  tin  mordant  and  a  handful  of  bran  are 
added ;  when  the  liquor  boils  it  is  skimmed,  and  lo^lb.  of  lac 
dye  previously  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  23Jlb.  of  mordant,  are 
introduced ;  immediately  after  which  lo^lb.  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  41b.  of  ground  sumach  are  suspended  in  a  bag  in  the  bath 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  withdrawn ;  the  fire  is  now  extinguished, 
and  %o  gallons  of  cold  water  containing  lolb.  more  of  tin 
mordant  are  added,  after  which  the  cloth  is  introduced;  the 
liquid  is  then  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
cloth  is  withdrawn  and  well  rinsed. 

(1510)  7.  Extract  of  Aloes. — This  substance  may,  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  be  made  to  yield  various  compounds,  which 
admit  of  being  fixed  by  means  of  mordants  upon  silken  and 
woollen  fabrics,  to  which  they  impart  dyes  of  great  durability 
and  beauty.  Extract  of  aloes  contains  a  compound  termed  aloin, 
which  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  when  exposed  to 
the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  of  an  intense  red  colour. 

AMi^  (e^^H^gO^?  Stenhouse). — In  order  to  extract  this  sub- 
stance, powdered  Barbadoes  aloes,  mixed  with  sand  to  prevent 
the  particles  from  agglomerating,  is  treated  with  cold  water; 
the  dark  iquid  thus  obtained,  if  evaporated  in  vacuo  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  and  left  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool  place,  deposits 
granular  crystals,  which  are  more  or  less  deeply  coloured :  these 
must  be  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  recrystallized 
from  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  149°  (65°  C). 
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Aloin  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  hydrated  crystals  from  a  warm 
alcoholic  solution^  in  groups  of  pale  yellow  needles.  Cape  aloes 
and  Socotrine  aloes  also  contain  aloin^  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  large  proportion  of  foreign  matters,  which  interfere  with  its 
crystallization.  Aloin  is  a  neutral  substance,  with  a  sweetish, 
intensely  bitter,  persistent  taste.  It  constitutes  the  purgative 
ingredient  in  aloes.  At  a  temperature  of  212^  it  is  rapidly 
altered;  at  302°  (150°  C.)  it  melts,  and  if  heated  strongly  in  the 
open  air  it  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  The  alkalies,  both  caustic  and 
carbonated,  dissolve  it  readily,  forming  orange-coloured  solutions. 

When  extract  of  aloes  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
chrysammic  acid  {KQ^YLi^^^^^;  Mulder).  This  compound  is 
obtained  by  treating  extract  of  aloes  for  some  days  with  8  times  its 
weight  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*37),  distilling  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  acid,  and  then  adding  water ;  chrysammic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated. It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  golden  yellow 
plates,  and  hence  its  name,  from  ^vcrcoc,  golden;  on  the 
application  of  heat  it  is  decomposed  with  explosion.  Its  salts 
are  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  form  deep  red  solutions ;  most  of 
them  may  be  crystallized,  and  the  crystals  exhibit  a  metallic 
lustre.  Ammonia  dissolves  the  acid  with  the  formation  of  a 
beautiful  purple-coloured  solution,  from  which,  on  the  addition 
of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as  potassic  nitrate,  an  amidated  compound 
is  deposited  in  brilliant  dark-green  needles,  which  exert  a  pola- 
rizing action  upon  light  when  transmitted  through  them. 

Schunck  finds  other  acids  in  the  mother  liquor  from  which 
the  chrysammic  acid  has  been  separated ;  one  of  these  is  carbai- 
zotic  acid ;  two  other  resinoid  adds,  the  aloeiic  [{116^112(^0^)^0)^ 
HjO],  and  aloeretinic,  are  also  formed  at  the  same  time:  they 
have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  form  red  salts. 

(1511)  Blue  Dyes. — i.  Indigo. — The  most  important  of  the 
blue  colouring  matters,  and  '  the  one  which  has  been  most 
accurately  studied,  is  indigo.  Crude  indigo  contains  a  definite 
colouring  material,  termed  indigotin,  or  indigo  blue,  frqm  which 
numerous  derivatives  belonging  to  the  indigo  series  have  been 
prepared.  Such  of  them  as  contain  nitrogen  have  hitherto  been 
procured  from  natural  indigo  only,  but  by  the  metamorphosis  of 
these  azotised  compounds,  bodies  of  a  less  complicated  order  have 
been  obtained,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  salicylic,  the  quinic, 
and  the  phenic  groups.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
of  the  immediate  derivatives  of  indigo  :  if  indigo  blue  be  described 
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Tinder  the  term  indyl,  their  relations  to  it  will  then  be  represented 
by  the  formulae  of  the  fourth  column : — 

Indigo  blue    .     .     .     .  6^  H,  N  O  =     Indyl In 

White  indigo .     .     .     .  Og  Hj  N  9  =  Indyi  hydride      .     .  In,H 

Isatin Gg  Hj  N  e,  =  Indyl  oxide     .     .     .  In,e 

Isatioacid.     .     .     .      HOg  115X03=  HIn.H,e, 

li^athyd egHgNeg=  Indyl  hydrate      .     .  InHO 

Indin eigH,oN,e,  =  Polymeride  of  indyl  In, 

Hydrindin      .     ,     .     .  e^HuNjO,  =  Indin  hydride     .  Inj,H. 

(1512)  Condition  of  Indigo  in  the  Plant. — Indigo  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  a  variety  of  plants^  principally  the  produce  of 
India  and  America :  it  is  especially  obtained  from  the  various 
kinds  of  Indigofera.  The  produce  of  the  Indigo/era  anil  was 
particularly  examined  by  Chevreul :  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  or 
common  woad^  and  several  other  plants^  also  yield  indigo  in 
small  quantity^  and  it  has  been  stated  to  occur  occasionally  in 
the  milk  of  cows^  and  in  l^uman  urine ;  so  that  indigo  may  be 
produced  under  circumstances  apparently  widely  difierent. 

The  blue  colouring  matter  of  indigo  is  not  soluble  in  water 
or  in  alkaline  leys,  but  by  treatment  with  deoxidizing  agents  in 
contact  with  water,  it  may  be  made  to  combine  with  an  addi- 

.  tional  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  produce  a  white  substance  termed 
reduced  indigo,  which  is  also  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in 
alkaline  leys.  When  an  alkaline  solution  of  this  reduced  indigo 
is  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 

'  indigo  blue,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  insoluble  form. 

In  their  growing  state,  the  plants  which  yield  indigo  give  no 
evidence  of  its  presence,  the  juice  being  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Chevreul  supposed  that  the  indigo  exists  in  the  plant  in  the  re- 
duced form ;  but,  as  Schunck  has  shown,  this  view  is  erroneous, 
since  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  always  acid,  and  reduced  indigo 
requires  an  alkaline  liquid  for  its  solution.  Moreover,  as  soon  as 
such  a  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  blue,  and  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  juice  of  the  Indigofera.  Schunck  has 
made  the  question  of  the  condition  in  which  indigo  is  contained 
in  these  plants  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry ;  and  although  at 
present  his  experiments  have  only  been  conducted  upon  the  woad, 
or  Isatis  tinctoria,  which  may  be  readily  cultivated  in  this 
country,  the  results  which  he  has  obtained  possess  considerable 
value  and  interest  [Manchester  Memoirs  (1855),  vol.  xii.  p.  177]. 
From  these  experiments  he  concludes,  that  the  woad  does  not 
contain  indigo  ready  formed  either  in  the  blue  or  in  the  colourless 
state ;  that  the  indigo-producing  substance  is  soluble  in  water ; 
and   that  the  formation  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  in  watery 
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extracts  of  the  plant  is  neither  caused  nor  promoted  by  the  action 
of  oxygen  or  of  the  alkalies^  but  that  the  plant  contains  a  peculiar 
principle,  which  he  terms  indican  (©^e^ss^^is'^)'  ^^®  body,  by 
its  decomposition,  yields  indigo.  He  found  that,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  decomposed :  indigo 
blue,  indigo  red,  and  a  particular  species  of  sugar,  indiglucin 
(O^Hj^Og),  were  formed : — 

Indican.  Isdigo  blue.  Indiglacin. 

Indican  is  a  yellow,  transparent,  amorphous  substance ;  it  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
has  a  slightly  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  when  boiled  with  caustic 
alkalies  it  evolves  ammonia.  A  solution  of  indican  becomes  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  when  mixed  with  alkalies,  or  with  lime  or 
baryta.  Acetate  of  lead  occasions  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate  in 
its  alcoholic  solution,  but  none  in  its  aqueous  solution  till 
ammonia  has  been  added.  Solutions  of  indican  must  be  evapo- 
rated without  the  application  of  heat,  for  if  its  aqueous  solution 
be  heated  it  undergoes  a  complete  change  ;  the  elements  of  water 
are  assimilated,  and  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  not  soluble 
in  ether,  and  is  dissolved  but  in  small  quantity  by  alcohol :  the 
aqueous  solution  of  this  new  body  does  not  form  indigo  blue 
when  boiled  with  acids,  but  it  yields  black  flocculi  consisting  of 
two  compoimds  ,*  one  of  which  is  a  resinous  substance,  fasible  in  * 
boiling  water,  and  the  other  a  humus-like  compoimd,  which 
Schunck  considers  to  be  identical  with  the  indigo  brown  of 
Berzelius.  These  observations  show  how  important  it  is  to  avoid 
the  use  of  boiling  water  in  the  preparation  of  indigo  on  the  large 
scale.  Solutions  of  indican  which  have  been  mixed  with  alkalies, 
and  then  boiled  with  acids,  yield  no  indigo  blue,  but  a  mixture 
of  this  humus-like  body  and  resin. 

Extraction  of  Indigo. — If  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Indigoferahe 
digested  in  cold  water  for  some  hours,  a  green  solution  is 
obtained,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  undergoes  fermentation, 
during  which  indigo  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  blue  sediment. 
The  mode  of  preparing  indigo,  usually  adopted  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  stated  to  be  the  following: — The  green  plants,  cut 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  just  before  flowering  time^ 
are  placed  in  wooden  or  brick  troughs  of  about  twenty  feet 
square,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep  (6  metres  square,  and  about  i^ 
metres  in  depth) ;  the  plants  are  then  submitted  to  moderate 
pressure  and  covered  with  water ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
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a  sort  of  fermentation  takes  place  in  tte  mixture,  which  is 
allowed  to  continue  for  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours ;  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  are  disengaged,  the  temperature  rises  to  loo® 
or  110°  (38°  to  43°  C),  and  the  liquid  in  the  troughs  becomes 
covered  with  a  blue  iridescent  film.  If  the  fermentation  proceed 
too  far  the  colouring  matter  is  destroyed :  when  the  process  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  of  which  the  manufacturer  judges  by 
experience,  the  liquid  acquires  a  sherry  wine  colour ;  it  is  then 
drawn  oflf  into  other  troughs,  where,  on  briskly  agitating  with 
oars,  the  pigment  is  separated  as  a  deep  blue  granular  powder. 
The  supernatant  liquor  is  run  off;  the  sediment,  with  a  portion 
of  the  liquid,  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  the  pasty  mass  is 
then  drained  on  calico,  pressed,  cut  into  cakes,  and  dried. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  body. 
Its  most  important  constituent  is  indiffotin,  or  indigo  blue,  but  it 
contains  several  other  substances,  and  in  particular  two  bodies, 
known  as  indigo  brovm  and  indigo  red.  The  brown  colouring 
matter  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash :  the  indigo  red  may  be  extracted 
by  means  of  boiling  alcohol. 

(1513)  Indigo  Blue,  or  Indigoiin  (68H5NO=i3i)  maybe  sepa- 
rated from  these  impurities  by  the  process  of  sublimation.  If  a 
small  quantity  of  indigo  be  heated  between  two  watch-glasses  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  the  air,  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  is 
decomposed,  but  a  portion  is  sublimed,  and  becomes  condensed  in 
light  copper-coloured  sixrsided  crystals  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mass  operated  on.  Pure  indigo  blue  is,  however,  obtained  more 
abundantly  by  the  following  plan  contrived  by  Fritzsche: — 
4  ounces  (about  1 13  grms.)  of  commercial  indigo  in  fine  powder, 
and  4  ounces  of  grape  sugar,  are  placed  in  a  flask  capable  of 
containing  10  pints  (5*66  litres)  of  liquid ;  6  ounces  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  caustic  soda  are  next  added,  and  the  flask  is  filled  up 
with  boiling  alcohol ;  it.  is  then  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air,  and  the  mixture  after  agitation  is  set  aside.  In  a  few  hours 
it  becomes  clear ;  after  which  the  yellowish-red  solution  is  drawn 
off  with  a  syphon,  and  if  left  exposed  in  open  vessels  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  brown,  and  deposits  crystals,  which  after 
being  treated  first  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  hot  water,  and 
dried,  form  perfectly  pure  indigo  blue.  Good  indigo  yields  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  crystallized  indigo  blue. 

Indigotin  fuses  at  about  550°  (a88°  C),  and  furnishes  purple 
vapours.  Amongst  the  products  of  its  destructive  distillation  are 
cyanide  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  aniline,  and  a  peculiar  empy- 
reumatic  oil.     Indigo  blue  is  metameric  with  benzoyl  cyanide. 
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It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 

(1514)  Compounds  of  Indigo  with  Sulphuric  Acid. — Sulphuric 
acid  appears  to  form  several  compounds  with  indigo ;  two  of  them 
have  been  analysed,  viz.,  the  sulphindylic,  or  sulphindigotic  acid, 
and  the  sulphopuipuHc,  or  sulphophenicic  acid;  a  third  acid,  the 
hyposulphindigoHc,  appears  also  to  be  produced  along  with  the 
foregoing  acids. 

Sulphindylic  Acid  (H6gH^NS0J. — ^When  commercial  indigo 
is  triturated  with  six  times  its  weight  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
considerable  heat  is  developed,  and  a  blue  solution  is  formed, 
which  is  extensively  used  for  dyeing  cloth,  under  the  name  of 
Saxony  blue.  Ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  may  also  be  employed  to 
dissolve  indigo,  but  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  such  acid 
is  required,  and  it  must  be  heated  to  131°  or  140°  (55°  or  60°  C). 
If  a  sufficient  amount  of  acid  be  employed,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  indigo  may  be  dissolved,  and  if  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours,  it  will  remain  clear  on  being  diluted.  The 
filtered  liquid  contains  a  mixture  of  siilphindylic  and  hyposulphin- 
digotic  acids.  If  the  original  acid  liquid  be  diluted  with  from 
thirty  to  fifty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  flannel  which  has  been 
washed  first  with  soap  and  sodic  carbonate,  and  then  with  water, 
be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  indigo  acids  will  attach  themselves 
to  the  flannel,  leaving  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mother 
liquor.  The  colouring  matter  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
flannel  by  digesting  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monium .*  a  deep  blue  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  when  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  treated  with  alcohol,  is  separated  into 
ammonium  sulphindylate,  which  is  insoluble,  and  ammonium 
hyposulphindigotate,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol. 

Potassic  Sulphindylate  (KOgH^NSOj  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  is  precipitated  in  flocculi,  when  potassic  acetate 
is  added  to  a  crude  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  after 
dilution  with  10  parts  of  water.  The  sulphindylates  form  blue 
solutions,  which  appear  to  be  red  when  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  sun.  These  solutions  are  rendered  colourless  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents,  but  regain  their  blue  colour  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Sulphopurpuric  Acid  {2  e8H5Ne,Se3  =  HeieHjN3e,Sej.— 
This  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  insoluble  residue  which  is 
left  upon  the  filter  when  indigo  is  treated  with  a  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid  too  small  to  dissolve  it  wholly.  It  is  insoluble  in 
liquids  containing  free  acid ;  but  it  forms  a  blue  solution  in  pure 
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-water.  When  potassic  acetate  is  added  to  this  liquid  it  gives  a 
purple  precipitate  of  potassic  sulphopurpurate. 

(15^5)  f^fiiie  Indigo,  or  Indigogen  (OgH^NO). — When  blue 
indigo  is  treated  with  deoxidizing  agents^  such  as  a  mixture  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  caustic  potash^  a  yellow  solution  is  formed 
containing  the  so-called  reduced  indigo^  a  compound  in  which  one 
atom  more  of  hydrogen  is  present  than  in  blue  indigo.  On 
neutralizing  the  alkaline  liquid  by  acetic  acid,  the  reduced  indigo 
falls  in  dirty  white  flocculi,  which  are  insoluble  id  water,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  even  when  dry  they 
gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  the  absorption  is  much 
more  rapid  when  moist,  water  and  indigo  blue  being  reproduced; 
The  dilute  acids  are  without  eflfect  upon  white  indigo ;  but  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  deep  purple  liquid,  which  if 
diluted  with  water  becomes  blue,  and  is  converted  into  sulphin- 
dylic  acid.  The  alkaline  solutions  of  white  indigo  are  precipitated 
by  many  of  the  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts,  and  the  compounds 
thus  formed  speedily  become  blue  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  conversion  of  blue  into  white  indigo  may  be  effected  by 
several  processes : — 

I.  By  means  of  sugar  as  already  described  (1513). 

%.  By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  some 
alkali.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  the  preparation  of  the  indigo 
bath  for  dyeing  purposes.  The  copperas  vaty  as  it  is  termed,  is 
employed  in  dyeing  cottons  and  linen  goods.  The  proportions 
to  be  used  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  indigo,  but  for  labo- 
ratory purposes  the  following  ingredients  may  be  employed : — 
I  part  of  powdered  indigo,  2  of  ferrous  sulphate,  3  of  slaked  lime, 
and  150  or  200  of  water.  The  reaction  is  somewhat  complicated  ; 
the  lime  acting  on  the  ferrous  sulphate  sets  free  hydrated  ferrous 
oxide,  and  this  oxide  in  the  presence  of  water  takes  up  an 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  becoming  converted  into  the 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  whilst  the  liberated  hydrogen  unites  with 
the  indigo  blue,  and  constitutes  white  indigo,  which  becomes  dis- 
solved by  the  excess  of  lime,  forming  a  yellow  solution : — 

FeSe^+eae,Hj,e=eaSe^+Fee,Hje,  and 

Indigo  blue.  White  indigo. 

7,  (Fee,H2e)  +  HgO  +  Tejl^  =  Fe^Os, 3  Hj^e  -h  aegH^. 

If  the  alkaline  liquid  thus  obtained  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  blue  film,  and  deposits  nearly  pure  indigo ; 
and  if  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  vessels  filled  with  gaseous 
carbonic  anhydride,  white  indigo  is  precipitated.   If  yarn  or  woven 
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goods  be  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  white  indigo  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  blue  indigo  within  the  fibres  of  the  tissue,  with  which  it 
contracts  an  intimate  adhesion.  The  blue  dye  thus  obtained  is  very 
intense  and  permanent,  since  it  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents. 

3.  By  means  of  orpiment  and  stannous  chloride,  which  are 
sometimes  substituted  in  calico-printing,  as  reducing  agents,  in 
the  place  of  the  ferrous  sulphate ;  in  this  case  potash  is  employed 
instead  of  lime  water  as  the  solvent  of  the  white  indigo. 

4.  By  means  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  Answers  the 
same  purpose  as  the  ferrous  sulphate.  This  vat  is  chiefly  used 
for  dyeing  yams,  and  is  prepared  by  some  manufacturers  in  the 
following  manner: — ^4  parts  of  finely  powdered  indigo,  50  of 
woad,  2  of  madder,  and  a  of  potassic  carbonate  are  mixed  with 
aoco  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  194°  {90°  C.) ;  i\  part  of  recently  slaked  lime 
is  then  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  after  which  fermenta- 
tion commences ;  formic,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids  are  formed,  as 
well  as  ammonia.  The  lime  reduces  the  potassic  carbonate  to 
the  caustic  state,  and  enables  it  to  dissolve  the  indigo  which  has 
been  converted  into  the  white  hydride  during  fermentation  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter.  The  addition  of  the 
lime  is  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of  precipitating  a 
portion  of  brown  colouring  matter  that  would  otherwise  deaden 
the  tint  of  the  goods.  The  foam  or  flower  of  the  vat  has  a 
beautiful  blue  iridescent  appearance  caused  by  oxidation  of  the 
indigo  at  the  surface,  but  the  liquid  beneath  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour ;  by  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  green,  and  finally  deposits 
blue  indigo.  To  prevent  this  oxidation  the  vats  are  kept  covered 
when  not  in  actual  use ;  and  fresh  materials  are  added  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  maintain  the  liquor  at  a  uniform  strength. 

Starch,  sugar,  bran,  and  other  vegetable  matters  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  madder  and  the  woad  in  the  indigo  vat.  These 
substances  undergo  fermentation,  and  act  as  deoxidizing  agents ; 
probably  lactic  and  butyric  acids  are  generated,  and  the  indigo 
combines  with  the  hydrogen,  while  the  latter  is  in  the  act  of  being 
liberated. 

(1516)  Assay  of  Indigo. — ^The  quality  of  commercial  indigo 
varies  greatly  -,  the  purest  specimens  usually  occur  in  small  masses 
of  an  intense  violet-blue  colour,  which  by  friction  with  a  hard 
smooth  body  acquire  a  coppery  lustre.  The  best  kinds  are  suffi- 
ciently light  to  float  upon  water,  and  when  broken  they  do  not 
contain  cavities  which  exhibit  brown  or  whitish  veins.     Indigo 
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is,  however,  frequently  adulterated  with  sand,  with  starch,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  said^  with  powdered  lead.  Good  indigo  should 
not  leave  more  than  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  ash,  calculated  upon 
the  dried  mass ;  during  drjdng  it  loses  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of 
water.  Starch  may  be  detected  by  treating  the  indigo  with 
boiling  water  very  faintly  alkalized,  and,  after  neutralizing  the 
filtrate,  testing  it  with  iodine. 

A  simple  method  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  any 
sample  of  indigo  has  been  proposed  by  BoUey,  who  estimates  its 
tinctorial  power  by  measuring  the  amount  of  a  standard  solution 
of  potassic  chlorate,  which  is  required  to  destroy  the  blue  colour 
of  a  given  sample : — 10  grains  of  the  indigo  for  assay  are  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  triturated  with  2  fluid  drachms  of 
friming  sulphuric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  digest  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  closed  vessel  with  occasional  agitation.  The  indigo 
must  be  completely  dissolved  before  the  next  part  of  the  process 
is  commenced.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  effected,  the  liquid  is 
to  be  poured  into  a  capsule  with  about  a  pint  of  water,  containing 
an  ounce  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  brought 
to  the  boiling  point.  A  solution  of  potassic  chlorate  containing 
2*5  grains  of  the  salt  in  1000  grains  of  water,  is  then  to  be  added 
to  the  boiliDg  liquid  from  an  ordinary  alkalimeter,  drop  by  drop ; 
the  blue  colour  first  becomes  green,  then  greenish  brown,  and 
when  the  last  tinge  of  green  disappears  and  has  been  replaced  by 
a  reddish  brown,  the  operation  is  complete.  The  number  of 
divisions  of  the  liquid  required  does  not  indicate  the  per  centage 
of  indigo  blue,  but  simply  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
samples  compared  together. 

Penny  substitutes  potassic  dichromate  for  the  chlorate;  100 
parts  of  pure  iudigo  blue  requiring  exactly  75  of  the  dichromate 
for  decoloration :  by  this  means  an  exact  determination  of  the 
amount  of  indigo  blue  may  be  effected. 

(151 7)  Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Indigo, — ^The  action  of 
oxidizing  agents  upon  indigo  gives  rise  to  several  interesting 
products.  Concentrated  chromic  acid  breaks  up  the  constituent 
molecule  of  indigo,  and  occasions  a  copious  disengagement  of 
carbonic  anhydride  ;  but  if  a  more  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid 
be  employed,  the  indigo  is  converted  into  isatin :  a  similar  change 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid : — 

Indigo  blue.  Isatin. 

The  oxidizing  action   proceeds  further  if  the  indigo  be  treated 
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with  nitric  acid  in  a  more  concentrated  form ;  thus,  if  indigo  be 
boiled  with  faming  nitric  acid  diluted  with  lo  or  12  parts  of 
water,  indigotic,  or  nitro- salicylic  acid  is  formed  (HO^H^NOgjOj ; 
I460) ;  and  by  a  prolonged  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  carbazotic 
acid  (H6gH2(NOj,)30 ;  1557)  is  produced;  both  these  compounds 
contain  less  carbon  than  the  true  indigo  group,  and  this  carbon 
is  probably  separated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  or  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  oxidizing  effect  of  caustic  potash  upon  indigo  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  nitric  acid.  If  indigo  in  fine  powder  be 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  (of  sp.  gr.  1*36),  it  is  dissolved 
'  without  the  extrication  of  gas,  and  an  orange-coloured  liquid  is 
formed,  which  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  crystals.  If  these 
crystals  be  dissolved  in  wtiter,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  dirty  bluish-red  precipitate  is  formed ;  this 
substance  constitutes  Fritzsche^s  chrysanilic  acid,  but  according  to 
Gerhardt,  the  precipitate  consists  of  a  mixture  of  white  indigo 
with  isatin,  and  the  chemist  last  named  represents  the  action  of 
the  solution  of  caustic  potash  on  indigo  thus  :— 

Indigo  blue.  Potanio  intate.  White  indigo. 

3  GgHgNO  +  KHO  +  H3O  =  KegH.NOj  +  ^e^H^e. 

By  exposure  of  the  solution  of  the  yellow  crystals  to  the  air, 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  indigo  blue  is  deposited.  If  indigo  be 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  salicylic  acid 
is  amongst  the  products ;  but  if  to  a  concentrated  boiling  solution 
of  potash  indigo  be  added,  care  being  taken  to  replace  the  water 
,  as  it  evaporates,  and  if  to  the  boiling  liquid  powdered  peroxide 
of  manganese  be  added  until  the  solution  ceases  to  deposit  indigo 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  different  compound  is  the  result,  and 
anthranilic  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  with  potassium. 
Anthranilic  acid  (HOyHgNO^)  i»ay  te  procured  by  just  neutralizing 
the  potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving 
the  potassic  anthranilate  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  leaves  the 
sulphate,  and  decomposing  the  anthranilate  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  anthranilic 
acid  is  obtained  in  brilliant  plates,  or  in  four  or  six-sided  needles, 
metameric  with  amido-benzoic  acid  (1436).  If  heated  gently 
it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged,  but  if  the  temperature  be  suddenly 
raised  the  acid  becomes  decomposed  into  aniline  and  carbonic 
anhydride : — 

Anthranilio  Acid.  Aniline. 


He^HjNOj  =  e^H^N  +  ee,. 

(1518)  Itatin  (egHjNOj,  or  CijHjNO^rr:  147).— This  substance, 
the  name  of  vhich  is  derived  from  Isatis  tinctoria,  the  botanical 
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appellation  of  the  woad-plant,  contains  one  atom  more  of  oxygen 
than  indigo  blue  :  it  may  be  obtained  by  beating  indigo  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassic  diehromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
the  following  process : — Powdered  commercial  indigo,  of  good 
quality,  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  reduce 
it  to  a  thin  cream,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated  till  it  boils : 
undiluted  nitric  acid  must  then  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  until  the  blue  colour  has  disappeared;  lo  parts  of  indigo 
require  6  or  7  parts  of  acid.  The  mass  containing  isatin  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  a  brown  resinous  matter  must  next  be 
largely  diluted  with  water,  boiled,  and  filtered  whilst  boiling  hot ; 
the  undissolved  residue  must  be  again  boiled  with  water,  and  the 
filtered  solution  added  to  the  first  portions :  crystals  are  deposited 
as  the  liquid  cools ;  they  must  be  washed  with  water  containing 
a  little  ammonia,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  recrystallized. 
When  considerable  quantities  of  isatin  are  required,  Hofmann 
purifies  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo 
by  dissolving  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash ;  hydrochloric  acid 
is  next  added  to  the  deep  brown  liquid,  until  the  precipitate,  which 
is  at  first  brown,  assumes  a  clear  red  tint,  the  liquid  is  then  filtered 
and  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  precipitate 
consists  of  isatin,  which,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  is 
chemically  pure. 

Isatin  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  transparent,  orange-coloured, 
six-sided,  or  rhombic  prisms ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  aud  still  more  so  by 
hot  alcohol.  Ether  dissolves  it  less  readily.  On  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  crystals,  they  melt  and  are  volatilized,  emitting  acrid 
vapours  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  isatin  is  distilled  in  closed 
vessels  a  considerable  portion  of  it  undergoes  decomposition. 
Isatin  is  capable  of  exchanging  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  for 
one  of  a  metal ;  thus,  if  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin  be  mixed 
with  one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  wine-red  amorphous  precipitate  of 
argentisatin  (OyH^AgNO^)  is  formed.  Solution  of  potash  dissolves 
isatin  freely,  and  forms  a  purple  liquid,  which  on  boiling  becomes 
yellow.  When  examined  after  this  change  of  colour  has  occurred, 
the  elements  of  the  isatin  are  found  to  have  combined  with  those 
of  water,  thus  producing  isatic  acid  (HOgHgNOg),  which  remains 
in  combination  as  potassic  isatate. 

If  isatin  be  heated  with  solid  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
hydrogen  is  liberated,  potassic  carbonate  is  formed,  whilst  aniline 
distils  over: — 

Isfttin.  Aniline. 

e^H^,  +  4HKe  =  e^^H^N  +  a  K^eOj  +  Hj,, 
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Concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  isatin ;  when  heated  with 
it  copious  ruddy  fumes  are  evolved,  a  brown  resinous  body  con- 
taining nitroxyl  (NOg)  is  formed,  and  if  the  action  be  carried 
further  oxalic  acid  is  found  in  the  solution.  No  carbazotic  acid  is 
formed.  Chlorine,  if  transmitted  through  water  in  which  isatin 
is  suspended,  displaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  forms 
chlorisatin. 

(15 1 9)  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  indigo  is  peculiar:  gaseous 
chlorine  has  no  action  upon  dry  indigo,  but  if  a  current  of  chlorine 
gas  be  transmitted  through  water  containing  indigo  in  suspension^ 
the  blue  colour  is  gradually  destroyed,  and  a  rusty  brown  com- 
pound is  formed:  this  substance,  in  addition  to  formic  acid, 
ammonia  hydrochlorate,  and  a  brown  resinous  substance,  contains 
four  distinct  chlorinated  compounds.  Two  of  these,  viz.,  chlorisatin 
GgH^ClNOo,  and  dichlorisatin  CgHgClgNOjj,  are  yellow,  sparingly 
soluble,  crystallizable  aubstances  formed  upon  the  type  of  isatin. 
A  third  chlorinated  compound  is  irichloraniline.  (OgH^ClgN),  and 
it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  quantity  of  trichlorophenic 
add  (HOgHgClgO).  Chlorisatin  and  dichlorisatin  are  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash  they  yield  a  salt 
of  a  corresponding  acid, — the  chlorisatic  (HGgHgClNOg),  and 
dichlorisatic  acid  (HGgH^ClgNOg),  corresponding  with  isatic  acid; 
and^  if  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  they  give  chlorinated  bases 
of  a  composition  corresponding  to  that  of  aniline, — 

Chloraniline  being  composed  of   OgH^ClN,  and 
Dichloraniline  of      .     .     .    * .    OgHgClgN. 

The  reaction  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  with  pure  isatin,  thus : — 

e8H4ClN02+4  KHO=e6H,ClN  +  2  K2€e3  +  H^.  ' 

The  action  of  bromine  upon  indigo  is  analogous  to  that  of 
chlorine,  though  it  is  less  violent. 

(1520)  Ammoniacal  Derivatives  of  Isatin, — ^When  isatin  is 
treated  with  ammonia  it  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  amidated 
products,  the  composition  of  which  varies  with  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  ammonia :  they  have  been  particularly  studied 
by  Laurent  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  iii.  483).  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  reactions  which  attend  their  formation : — 

iBatin.       * 

Im^Batin e^B^l^^B  =    egH^NOs  +     H,N  -     H^O 

Imasatin OjeHnNjOj  =  le^H^Ne,  +     HjN  -     HJO 

Isamicacid      ....      HejsHijNjO^  =  2  eaH^NOa  +     H5N 
Amasatin  or  isamide     .    .    ^leH^N^Os  =  2  egHjNO,  -f-  3  H3N  —     HjO 
Isatimide ej^HiyNjO,  =  aegH.NO,  +  3H.N  -  3H,e 
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Chlorisatin  and  dichlorisatin  when  heated  with  ammonia  yield 
corresponding  compounds. 

(1521)  hathyd  (OgHgNOg). — This  substance,  as  its  name 
implies  {isatm  Ay^frogenized),  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
isatin  that  white  indigo  does  to  blue  indigo ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
molecule  contains  one  atom  more  of  hydrogen  than  isatin.  In 
order  to  procure  isathyd,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin  is  mixed 
with  one  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  (H^NHS),  and  set  aside  for 
a  week  in  a  closed  bottle;  crystals  of  sulphur  are  gradually 
deposited,  mixed  with  prismatic  needles  of  isathyd.  The  sulphur 
must  be  removed  by  digestion  with  carbonic  disulphide.  A 
.better  method,  however,  consists  in  placing  powdered  isatin  in  a 
flask  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  introducing  a  plate  of  pure  zinc,  and  heating 
the  whole  to  the  boiling  point.  As  the  isatin  becomes  dissolved, 
it  combines  with  the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into 
isathyd,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder. 
Isathyd  is  a  greyish  white,  tasteless  substance,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  even  at 
a  boiling  temperature:  it  is  deposited  from  these  solutions  as 
they  cool  in  minute  oblique  prisms.  If  heated,  it  softens  and 
becomes  decomposed,  and  acquires  a  violet-brown  tint.  Boiling 
nitric  acid  colours  it  violet,  and  dissolves  it.  Chlorisatin  and 
dichlorisatin,  when  treated  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  yield 
chlorinated  bodies  corresponding  with  isathyd,  termed  chlorisathyd, 
egHgClNOjp  and  dichloriaathyd,  e^gH^ClgNO^.  By  analogous 
methods  corresponding  compounds  containing  bromine  may  be 
obtained. 

When  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  boiling  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  the' 
isatin  is  converted  into  isathyd,  and  this,  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation,  becomes  decomposed,  and  sulphisathyd,  a  sulphu- 
retted compound  corresponding  in  composition  to  isathyd,  but  con« 
taining  an  atom  of  sulphur  in  place  of  one  of  oxygen,  is  formed : — 

laatiiL  Iiathyd. 

luihjd.  BnlpliiBatbjd. 

When  the  liquid  has  become  clear  by  the  deposition  of  the 
sulpjiur,  the  sulphisathyd  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water.     It  is  a  yellowish  grey,  tasteless  powder,  which  softens  at 

3  YY 
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a  1 2°;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it,    but  do  not  yield  it  in  a 
crystalline  Tonn  on  evaporation. 

Various  other  sulphuretted  derivatives  may  be  obtained  from 
isatin  (Laurent,  he.  cit.). 

(1522)  Indin  (©leHioNjO^). — This  substance  appears  to  be 
polymeric  with  indigo  blue.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature.  In  order  to  prepare  indin, 
sulphisathyd  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  for  some  minutes  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potash,  adding  a  few  drops  of  the 
alkaline  solution  from  time  to  time,  until  a  rose-colour  begins  to 
show  itself.  Alcohol  is  then  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  continuing  to  triturate  the  mass  until  the  mixture  has 
assumed  a  deep  rose-colour.  It  is  then  to  be  diluted  with 
alcohol,  and  the  insoluble  portion  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed, 
first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water.  If  this  residue  be  dissolved 
in  a  tepid  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  black  needles  of 
poiassic  indinate  (OigH^KNgOg)  are  deposited.  They  must  be 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  with  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pure  pulverulent  indin  is  left  on 
washing  the  insoluble  residue.  Nitrindin  ^i^^^i'i'^^st^^^^^ 
chlorindin  (©leHgClgNgOg),  and  dichlorindin  (O^^HgCl^NgOg)  are 
substitution-compounds  obtainable  from  indin. 

Hydrindin  2  {Q^^lI^^^^B^,ll^O. — This  substance  appears  to 
stand  to  indin  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  reduced  indigo  to 
blue  indigo.  When  the  black  solution  of  potassic  indinate  is 
heated  with  an  excess  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  alkali,  the 
colour  gradually  changes  into  a  pale  yellow,andthe  liquid  on  cooling 
deposits  crystals  of  potassic  hydrindinate.  Water  decomposes 
them,  and  leaves  hydrindin  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

A  number  of  other  compounds  have  been  obtained  from  indigo  ; 
they  are  described  by  Laurent,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  iii.  463,  and 
by  Erdmann  [Journ.  furprakt.  Chemie,  vols,  xix.,  xxii.,  and  xxiv.) 

(1523)  2.  Colouring  Matters  of  the  Lichens. — Many  of 
the  lichens  afford  colouring  matters  which  are  of  considerable 
importance.  A  yellow  lichen  common  on  old  walls  {Parmelia 
parietina)  contains  a  colouring  matter  identical  with  that  of  the 
rhubarb  root  (1501),  and  the  different  varieties  of  Usnea  and 
Evemia  furnish  an  analogous,  straw-yellow,  crystalline  substance, 
termed  usnic  acid  (HQ^^H^^O^?),  which  is  easily  dissolved  by 
ether ;  it  yields  red  compounds  with  the  alkalies.     When  boiled 
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with  an  excess  of  alkali  it  furaislies  a  substance  termed  by 
Stenhouse  beta-orcin  (©gHj^Og?).  Tbe  same  compound  is  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  usnic  add.  These  acids  are  unim- 
portant as  colouring  matters^  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here. 

(1524)  The  red,  violet,  and  blue  colours  which  are  known 
in  commerce  under  the  names  of  archil,  cudbear,  and  litmus,  are 
supplied  by  different  species  of  Roccella,  Varioiaria,  and  Lecanora. 
The  Roccella  tribe  grow  upon  rocks  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  Sardinia,  and  in  Corsica,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Varioiaria  abounds  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  and'  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  Lecanora  tartarea 
is  abundant  on  the  Swedish  mountains. 

In  no  case  do  these  lichens  furnish  the  colouring  matter 
ready  formed;  but  they  contain  from  7  to  12  percent,  of  various 
colourless  acids,  such  as  the  erythric  (©20^22^10) »  evemic 
(©i^HjgOy  ?),and  lecanoric  acids  (G^gH^^O^?) ;  these  bodies  under 
the  influence  of  alkalies  are  readily  decomposed  into  new  acids 
(which  are  characterized  by  the  production  of  a  violet  colour  with 
chloride  of  lime),  and  into  a  colourless  neutral  substance,  termed 
orcin  (©^HgOg).  Orcin  is  the  true  colour-producing  body; 
under  the  influence  of  ammonia  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  orcein  (67H7NO3),  an  azotised  compound  possessed 
of  high  tinctorial  power. 

In  the  preparation  of  Cudbear,  the  lichens  (chiefly  Lecanora 
tartarea)  are  first  freed  as  far  as  may  be  from  earthy  impurities, 
and  are  made  up  into  a  paste  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  of  sp. 
gr.  about  0990 ;  formerly  stale  urine  to  which  a  quantity  of  lime 
had  been  added,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  its  ammonia,  was 
used;  the  mixture  is  then  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the  air, 
moistening  it  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  quantities  of  the 
ammoniacal  liquid.  A  paste  is  thus  obtained  of  an  offensive 
odour  and  of  an  intense  violet-red  colour ;  when  dried  and  re- 
duced to  powder  it  constitutes  the  cudbear  of  commerce.  The 
colouring  matter  of  this  dye-stuff  consists  mainly  of  orcein. 
Cudbear  is  employed  chiefly  for  woollen  and  silk  goods,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  brilliant  but  not  very  permanent  dye,  of  various 
shades  of  violet,  lilac,  and  purple.  ^  Archil  is  prepared  by  digest- 
ing the  lichens  in  a  hot  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  a  few  hours,  and  exposing  the  clear  solution  which  is 
drawn  off  from  the  lichen  in  deep  jars  to  the  air  for  about  3  weeks ; 
the  solution  when  concentrated  by  evaporation  forms  the  archil 
liquor  of  commerce. 

Y  Y  2 
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(1525)  Litmus  is  obtained  principally  from  the  Boccella  tine- 
toria  :  it  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for  archil^ 
but  it  is  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  carbonates  of  ammonium 
and  potassium^ — ^the  addition  of  sodic  or  potassic  carbonate 
being  essential  to  the  development  of  the  blue  colour.  During 
its  preparation  the  mass  at  first  assumes  a  red  colour^  but  it 
ultimately  becomes  of  an  intense  blue.  It  is  made  up  with 
chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris  into  small  cakes  for  the  market.  A 
small  portion  only  of  the  colouring  matter  of  litmus  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol^  but  it  is  nearly  all  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids. 
Y.  Luynes  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  essential  colouring  matter 
of  litmus  in  a  pure  form  by  acting  upon  ordn  (1530) ;  i  part  of 
orcin,  2,5  of  crystallized  sodic  carbonate^  5  of  water^  and  i  part  of  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia^  are  digested  in  a  flask  for  4  or  5  days, 
at  a  temperature  of  from  14x5®  to  170°,  with  frequent  agitation. 
The  blue  liquid  thus  obtained  is  to  be  diluted  with  water^  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  in  slight  excess.  The  colouring  matter 
is  thus  precipitated,  and  after  washing  and  drying  furnishes  pure 
litmus  in  irregular  fragments,  assimiing  a  metallic  lustre  when 
pressed.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  benzol,  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  which  it  furnishes 
a  red  solution,  which,  when  neutralized  with  an  alkali  becomes 
blue,  and  reddens  again  with  very  slight  traces  of  free  acid. 

(1526)  Assay  of  Lichens  for  Colouring  Matter, — ^The  diflferent 
lichens  contain  variable  amounts  of  colour-producing  ingredients ; 
consequently  their  commercial  value  is  liable  to  great  variation. 
Stenhouse  estimates  the  comparative  value  of  different  samples 
by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  A  given 
weight  of  the  lichens  in  powder  is  digested  with  slaked  lime  and 
water  in  order  to  extract  the  colorific  acid,  and  on  adding  chloride 
of  lime  to  this  liquid  a  red  colour  is  produced,  which  disappears 
in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  a  brownish  yellow  tint ;  fresh  quantities 
of  the  chloride  are  added  so  long  as  this  red  coloration  is  pro- 
duced by  it.  Another  method  also  suggested  by  the  same 
chemist  consists  in  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution  of  the 
lichen  acids  in  lime  water,  and  collecting  and  weighing  the 
precipitate  of  the  lichen  acids.  The  colour-producing  acids  may 
be  extracted  by  the  following  method  (Stenhouse)  : — ^The  pul- 
verized lichens  are  mixed  with  water,  and,  after  standing  for  an 
hour,  a  quantity  of  slaked  lime  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  digest  for  some  time ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  linen  filter 
supported  in  a  tin  vessel  with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  the  liquid 
is  gradually  displaced  by  the  cautious  addition  of  water,  the 
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*wasliing  being  continued  so  long  as  the  filtrate  yields  the 
characteristic  purple-red  colour  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtered  solution^  the 
lichen  acids  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous 
deposit^  from  which  the  water  may  be  removed  by  pressure.  The 
acids  may  then  be  crystallized  from  warm  alcohol^  but  they  must 
not  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  otherwise  compound  ethers  would 
be  formed,  into  the  composition  of  which  the  acids  enter.  This 
remarkable  power  of  etherifying  alcohol  is  a  striking  chemical 
peculiarity  of  the  lichen  acids. 

The  formulae  which  indicate  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
derivatives  of  the  lichens  are  at  present  variously  represented  by 
difierent  chemists.*  They  are  founded  chiefly  upon  the  analyses 
of  Schunck  and  of  Stenhouse,  and  except  the  first  four  formulae, 
those  in  the  first  column  are  proposed  by  Gerhardt : — 

TTsnicacid 6igHi0O;  Stenhouse 

Erythrin ^r^hPia  ^'  Luynes 

Picro-erythrin      ....  G^^H^li^j  Do. 

Erjthrite 6^  Hi^O^  Do. 

Roccellinin ^iJ^ia^?  ^n^ir^u^  Stenhouse 

Evemic  acid ^3^9 16^7  ^' 

Evemesiodo 6^11,^^^  Do. 

Lecaooricdo %Mh*^7  H0.C4,HsOgf  Schunck 

Alpha-orsellesic  (orsellic)  do.  0^  H^*^*  HC^^C^jR^^  Oj  Stenhouse 

Orsellesio  (lecanoric)  ether  .  e^  Er^.e^HjS^        C^  H^  0,Cj  JT^Oa  Schunck 

Parellicacid 6^  H^e^  HO^CjiHyOj^Aq  Do. 

Gyrophoric  acid    ....  HO^CigHi^On  Stenhouse 

Orcin OyHgOyHje        CnHjjO;  Do. 

Beta-orcin  .*.....  e^  R^Jd^  C^jUj^Oj^  Do. 

Orcein e^H^Ne^ 

(1527)  Erythric  Acid,  or  Erythrin  (OgoHg^OiQ). — ^This  com- 
pound appears  to  be  present  in  most  of  the  lichens  which  yield 
archil.  Berthelot  and  V.  Luynes  regard  erythrin  as  the  dior- 
sellic  ether  of  the  tetratomic  alcohol  erythrite  (1243)  • — 

Erythrite.  Oraellio  add.  Biythrin. 

^ ' -s  ^- * ^ ' ^ 

Erythrin  is  soluble  in  about  240  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water;  hot  alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  and 
deposits  the  acid  in  stellate  groups  of  needles.  It  is  likewise  soluble 
in  ether.  When  heated  in  a  tube  it  is  decomposed,  and  orcin  is 
sublimed.     The   alkalies  dissolve  it  with  facility.     When  boiled 


•  See  Schunck  (Liebifs  Annal,  xli.  157 ;  liv.  257 ;  Ixi.  64) ;  Rochleder  and 
Heldt  (lb.  xlviii.  1);  Stenhouse  (Phil.  Trans.,  1848,  p.  63;  1849,  P-  393)5 
V.  Luynes  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  IV.  ii.  385). 
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with  baryta,  baric  carbonate  is  formedj  whilst  erythrite  and  orcin 
are  liberated : — 

Srjrthrin.  Oroin.  ExTtbrite. 

If  the  decomposition  be  arrested  before  it  is  complete,  the 
body  termed  picro-erythrin  is  obtained : — 

Erythrin.  Pioro-eryUunn.  Orcin. 

Picro-erythrin  (Oj^Hj^Oy)  is  a  colourless  substance  which  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
from  which,  on  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  confused  crystals. 
Picro-erythrin  may  be  regarded  as  the  monorsellic  ether  of  erythrite 
(V.  Luynes).  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  Its  solutions  give  a 
precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  none  with  the  normal 
acetate :  with  ferric  chloride  it  produces  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 
If  heated  alone  in  a  tube  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  orcin.  Alkalies 
dissolve  it  readily  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Its  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion quickly  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  boiled 
with  milk  of  lime  or  with  baryta  water  it  is  decomposed,  calcic  or 
baric  carbonate  is  formed,  and  orcin  and  erythrite  (1243)  are 
produced : — 

Pioro-eiythriii.  Oroin.  Erythrite. 

^12^16^7  +  BaHjOg  =  BaGOj  -f-  ^yHgOj,  +  ^^^lo^v 

{1528)  Evemic  Acid  (HO^^HjgO^?)  occurs  associated  with 
usnic  acid  in  the  Evemia  prunasiri.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  even  when  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  but  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether;  with  potassium  and  barium  it  yields 
soluble  crystallizable  salts.  When  boiled  with  lime  or  baryta  in 
excess,  orcin  is  formed,  and  a  new  acid  termed  evemesic  acid : — 

BTemio  add.  EToniesio  «eid.  Oroin. 

Evernesic  acid  does  not  yield  orcin ;  ammonia  does  not  produce 
any  red  colour  with  it ;  nor  does  chloride  of  lime  yield  with  it  a 
red  or  violet  colour. 

(1529)  If  the  Lecanora  tartarea  and  some  other  lichens  be 
treated  with  ether,  and  the  solution  be  evaporated,  white  crystals  of 
lecanoric  acid*  (Oj^H^^O^  ?)  are  deposited ;  this  substance  is  nearly 


*  Lecanoric  acid,  according  to  Gerhardt,  is  identical  with  the  alpha  and  beU 
orsellic  acids  of  Stenhonse. 
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insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  it  is  freely  dissolved  by  hot  alcohol 
and  by  ether ;  its  solution  reddens  litmus.  Ferric  chloride  strikes 
a  dull  purple  red  with  its  spirituous  solution.  If  boiled  with 
alcohol  it  produces  a  true  compound  ether.  The  caustic  alkalies 
dissolve  lecanoric  acid,  and  deprive  it  of  the  elements  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  leaving  orcin  in  solution.  Orcin  is  also  obtained  by 
simply  heating  lecanoric  acid  and  distilling.  If  lecanoric  acid  be 
treated  with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  acid  combines 
with  the  elements  of  ammonia,  and  a  purple  colour  is  gradually 
developed,  owing  to  the  production  of  orcein. 

Alpha-orsellesic,  or  Orsellic  Acid  (HOgH^OJ,  so  named  from 
the  French  orseille,  archil,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  lecanoric  acid  when  its  solution  is  boiled  for  a  short 
time  with  an  excess  of  lime  or  of  baryta ;  by  prolonged  boiling  it 
becomes  converted  into  orcin : — 

Leeanoric  add.  a  OrMllesio  aeid. 


61^1,07+  H,e=  a€gHg0,;  and 

a  Onallenc  acid.  Oroin. 


^8  ^8  ^4  ■"  ^^2    =    ^7^8^58- 

When  either  lecanoric  or  erythric  acid  is  boiled  with  alcohol  for 
some  hours,  orcin  is  separated,  and  a  substance  termed  pseudo-ery- 
thrin^orlecanoric  ether^moTe  properlyar*e/fe«c  ether  {Gcfi^jB^R^B^), 
is  formed:  it  crystallizes  in  plates  or  needles,  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water.  It  is  scarcely 
dissolved  by  cold  water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
as  well  as  in  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  un- 
altered on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Its  ammoniacal  solution,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  assumes  a  wine-red  tint. 

In  certain  cases  Schunck  found  an  acid  which  he  terms  parellic 
add  (HjGgjHj^OjQjHgO?),  accompanying  lecanoric  acid:  it  is  a 
fusible  compound,  which  does  not  yield  orcin  when  treated  with 
alkalies.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  colourless,  heavy  needles, 
which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  freely  soluble 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  very  bitter 
taste ;  water  precipitates  the  acid  from  it  in  a  gelatinous  form. 
It  forms  a  white  insoluble  barium  salt. 

(1530)  Orcin  (O^HgOj^HgO ;  Gerhardt);  Sp.gr.  of  vapour  5"j  .* 
— ^This  substance  appears  to  exist  ready  formed  in  several  lichens, 


*  This  vapour  density  is  anomaloas  {GjUfi^,  yielding  3  instead  of  either  a 
or  4  volumes  of  vapour,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dumas,  which,  however, 
it  is  desirable  to  repeat  under  variation  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
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but  it  is  generally  procured  by  decomposing  evemic,  erytbric,  or 
lecanoric  acid^  by  boiling  it  witb  an  alkali.  Stenhouse  prepares 
orcin  by  boiling  tbe  solution  obtained  by  treating  one  of  tbe 
varieties  of  the  Roccella  or  Lecanora  with  lime  for  some  hours^  and 
concentrating  it  by  evaporation.  The  excess  of  lime  must  then 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride^  and  the 
filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup;  this 
residue  must  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol^  and  allowed  to  crys- 
tallize ;  the  red  crystals  of  orcin  thus  obtained  must  be  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  their  solution  in  ether.  Orcin  is  a 
substance  with  a  sweet  but  mawkish  taste.  It  crystallizes  with 
HjO  in  coloturless^  quadrangular  prisms^  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol^  ether^  and  water.  When  heated  to  212°  it  melts  and 
gives  off  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  550°  (288®  C.)  it  may 
be  sublimect  unchanged.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. In  its  anhydrous  form  it  is  metameric  with  saligenin. 
With  ferric  salts  it  gives  a  dark  red  precipitate ;  it  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate with  normal  acetate  of  lead»  but  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  a 
white  precipitate  is  occasioned  (O^H^bOg^PbO).  With  chloride 
of  lime  orcin  gives  a  purple-red  colour,  which  quickly  changes  to 
a  deep  yellow.  Nitric  acid  converts  orcin  into  oxalic  acid,  and  a 
resinous  substance.  If  orcin  be  heated  with  stearic  acid  to  482° 
(250^  C.)  the  two  bodies  unite,  forming  a  wax-like  body^  analogous 
to  the  compound  of  mannite  with  the  fatty  acids. 

If  orcin  be  acted  upon  by  the  oxychlorides  of  the  acids,  sub- 
stitution-products, such  as  diacetyl  orcin,  G^ilfi{G^^^^)^0^  may 
be  obtained.  Orcin  also  forms  unstable  compounds  with  bases, 
and  dissolves  considerable  quantities  of  baryta  and  lime. 

Orcein  (OyH^NOj). — K  orcin  be  exposed  in  a  shallow  dish 
under  a  bell-glass  with  air  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  it  yields  a 
fine  red  colour ;  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  compound  is  obtained 
which  has  received  the  name  of  orcein : — 

Orcin.  Oreein. 


ae^HgO,  -h  2  H3N  +  30,  =  ae^u^-i^e^  +  4H,e. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  result  of  the  foregoing  reaction  con- 
tains orceinate  of  ammonia,  and  must  be  mixed  with  acetic  acid, 
when  orcein  falls  in  red  flocculi.  Orcein  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  from  which  it  is  completely  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
a  neutral  salt.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  fireely,  forming  a  scarlet 
solution.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  Potash  and  ammonia 
dissolve  it  readily,  forming  a. splendid  purple  colour,  which  is  the 
'  basis  of  the  ordinary  archil  of  commerce ;  the  addition  of  common 
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salt  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions  in  the  alkalies.  With  metallic 
salts  alkaline  solutions  of  orcein  yield  beautiful  purple  lakes.  The 
addition  of  acids  restores  its  red  tint ;  hence  its  yalue  in  the  form 
of  litmus  as  a  test  for  jBree  acids.  If  a  solution  of  orcein  be 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  in  closed  vessels  it  becomes 
colourless,  but  it  resumes  its  red  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
If  a  solution  of  orcin  in  ether  be  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal 
gas,  colourless  octohedral  crystals,  containing  from  ii  to  I2  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  separate  on  standing. 

Beta-Orcin  (^gH^QO^?),  the  compound  obtained  by  distillation 
of  usnic  acid  (1523),  is  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as  a  homologue  of 
orcin :  it  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it 
has  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  When  mixed  with  ammonia  it  rapidly 
acquires  a  fine  red  tint.  With  caustic  potash  it  yields  a  fine 
purple,  and  by  chloride  of  lime  its  colour  is  instantly  converted 
into  a  blood-red. 

(1531)  The  vegetable  colours  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are 

used  in  dyeing ;  a  beautiful  blue  is  now  prepared  from  potassic 

ferro-cyanide  and  the  ferric  salts.     A  yellow  is  produced  by 

chromate  of  lead,  and  an  orange  upon  woollen  and  silken  goods 

l>y  means  of  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

A  variety  of  colours  are  used  by  the  artist  as  pigments ;  most 
of  these  are  obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom :  many  of  these 
mineral  colours  are  wanting  in  transparency  and  brilliancy,  but 
they  are  generally  very  durable.  The  pigments  procured  fix)m 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  more  brilliant,  but  less  permanent,  and 
in  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  colours  are  obtained  from 
the  animal  creation  they  generally  combine  durability  with  bril- 
liancy. Several  of  the  pigments  in  common  use,  such  as  the 
preparations  of  lead,  arsenic,  and  copper,  are  poisonous.  Many 
of  the  metallic  colours,  particularly  those  which  contain  lead,  are 
injured  by  exposure  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  become  black. 
Vegetable  colours  are  especially  prone  to  fade  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  aided  by  a  strong  light. 

{1532)  Colouring  Matters  of  Plants  and  of  Flowers, — Chloro- 
phyll,  as  the  green  colouring  matter  so  generally  difiused  through 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  termed  (from  yXtapoq,  green,  ^vXXoi/, 
a  leaf),  appears  to  be  of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  the 
chlorophyll  in  an  amorphous  state.  If  the  leaves  be  treated  with 
ether,  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved,  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  wax-like  body,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.    When  present 
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in  the  leaf  chlorophyll  undergoes  various  changes  of  colour^  ac- 
cording to  the  plant  in  which  it  occurs.  In  autumn,  before  the 
leaves  fall,  it  generally  passes  into  yeUow,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
lime,  the  poplar,  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  common  laurel.  In 
other  cases  the  colour  changes  to  red  of  various  shades,  as  in  the 
Virginia  creeper,  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  the  sumach.  Chloro- 
phyll, according  to  Fremy,  consists  of  a  blue  colouring  principle, 
phyllocyanin  (from  Kvai'oc^  blue),  and  a  yellow  one,  phylloxanthin 
(from  l^avQoQy  yellow),  and  he  attributes  the  yellow  colour  ac- 
quired by  the  fading  leaves  of  autumn  to  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  blue  constituent.  He  found  this  yellow  colouring  matter 
to  become  green  under  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Phyll- 
xanthin  was  obtained  by  Kromayer  as  a  fusible  yellow  body  of 
butyraceous  consistence,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  carbonic 
disiilphide.  Phyllocyanin  he  regards  as  an  azotised  body  (Oj^Hgg 
N4O17  ?)  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  water.  Kromayer  separated  the  two  bodies  by  dissolving 
chlorophyll  in  alcohol,  and  boiling  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash ;  then,  on  neutralizing  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  was  obtained,  leaving  the 
supernatant  liquid  of  a  beautiful  blue.  On  evaporation,  this  blue 
liquid  deposited  blue  j9occuli  insoluble  in  water. 

Fremy  and  Cloez  have  examined  the  colouring  matters  of 
various  flowers,  and  they  consider  that  these  tints  may  be  referred 
to  three  distinct  substances,  one  of  which  is  of  a  blue  or  rose 
colour,  while  the  other  two  are  yellow.  The  blue  or  rose  colour 
is  produced  by  a  compound  which  has  been  termed  q^anin,  the 
blue  tint  becoming  red  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  acid. 
Bed  flowers  have  been  observed  to  possess  a  juice  the  reaction  of 
which  is  acid,  whilst  in  blue  flowers  the  juice  is  neutral.  Cyanin 
may  be  obtained  from  the  petals  of  the  violet,  or  of  the  iris. 
Xanihin  is  the  name  given  to  the  yellow  matter  which  is  insoluble 
in  water :  the  petals  of  the  sunflower  contain  xanthin  in  abun- 
dance. The  yellow  substance  which  is  soluble  in  water  is  termed 
xanthein :  it  becomes  brown  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  yellow  dahlia.  Not  one  of  these  bodies,  how- 
ever, has  been  isolated  in  a  pure  condition,  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  the  Qolours  of  the  flowers  of  diflerent  plants  be  due 
uniformly  to  the  same  materials.  The  yellow  colouring  matters, 
however,  are  clearly  of  a  nature  diflerent  firom  that  of  the  blues 
and  reds.  Many  red  flowers  become  blue  and  green  as  they  wither, 
but  they  never  become  yellow.  Slue  flowers  are  also  sometimes 
observed  to  fade  into  red  before  the  colour  disappears,  but  they 
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never  become  yellow;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  yellow  flower  as, 
it  withers  never  becomes  blue. 

Dyeing  md  Calico-Printing. 

(1533)  Use  of  Mordants. — Of  the  various  colouring  matters 
used  in  dyeing,  some,  like  indigo  and  safflower,  are  capable  of  being 
permanently  attached  to  the  fabric,  and  of  folly  communicating 
their  colour  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  substance, 
— these  have  hence  been  termed  substantive  colours;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  colouring  matters  which  are  employed  in 
the  arts  are  removable  by  washing.  Such  is  the  case  when  calico, 
for  example,  is  boiled  in  the  madder  vat,  or  when  flannel  is  heated 
with  infusion  of  cochineal.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
to  fix  the  colour  upon  the  cloth,  to  employ  various  substances 
which  possess  a  strong  tendency  to  attach  themselves  to  the  fibres 
of  the  texture,  and  to  combine  chemically  with  the  dye-stufi*;  they 
thus  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  two.  Bodies  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  called  mordants,  and  the  colours  which  require 
such  treatment  are  termed  acfjective  colours.  Various  mordants 
are  in  use,  some  being  better  adapted  to  one  dye,  some  to  another. 
Alumina,  in  the  shape  of  a  mixture  of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar, 
is  extensively  employed  for  woollen  goods  and  for  silks;  for 
calicoes  aluminic  acetate  (1280),  diluted  till  the  solution  has  the 
sp.  gr.  i*o8,  is  much  employed,  especially  for  madder  dyeing.  It 
communicates  to  cloth  impregnated  with  it  a  brown  tint  in  the 
madder  vat,  if  concentrated,  and  a  red.  or  pink  if  more  dilute. 

Ferric  oxide  is  another  mordant  largely  used ;  it  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  ferrous  acetate,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron 
filings  or  nails  to  saturation  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  then  diluted  till  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*05.  When  this  mordant 
is  used  it  is  applied  some  time  before  the  cloth  is  to  be  dyed ;  the 
cloth  is  afterwards  hung  up  for  several  days  in  rooms  fitted  up 
with  open  lath  floors  and  lath  supports  provided  with  hooks,  from 
which  it  is  suspended  in  folds ;  the  air  thus  has  free  access  to  it, 
and  the  ferrous  salt,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  is  converted  into  a  ferric 
salt,  which  is  precipitated  upon  the  cloth,  in  a  form  which  is  in- 
soluble, owing  to  the  want  of  acid.  In  this  form,  without  any 
further  addition,  it  gives  a  buff  colour.  Ferric  oxide  is  also  largely 
used  as  a  mordant,  both  for  madder  and  logwood.  Stannic  oxide 
is  another  valuable  mordant ;  it  is  generally  mixed  with  the  colour, 
both  being  put  into  the  bath  at  once.  Oxide  of  manganese, 
chromic  oxide,  and  some  other  metallic  oxides,  are  also  applied 
as  mordants  for  particular  purposes. 
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('534)  Dyeing. — The  process  of  dyeing  generally  consists  in 
the  immersion  of  the  mordanted  goods  in  a  solution  of  the  cotonr- 
ing  matter^  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually  raised  to  ebul- 
lition by  the  injection  of  steam^  the  cloth  being  winced  through 
the  mixture^  by  placing  it  upon  a  reyolving  spindle  or  windlass ; 
each  portion  of  the  cloth  is  thus  alternately  raised  out  of  and  re- 
plimged  into  the  bath,  and  a  uniform  application  of  the  colour  to 
eyery  part  is  insured.  In  wooUen  goods  the  richest  colours  are 
obtained  by  dyeing  the  yam  previous  to  its  being  woven,  since  in 
this  form  it  absorbs  the  colouring  material  much  more  readily 
than  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  mechanical  operation  of 
weaving  and  dressing;  but  this  method  of  proceeding  ia  more 
expensive  than  dyeing  in  the  piece. 

The  following  outiine  of  the  process  adopted  in  dyeing  Turk^ 
red,  abridged  from  the  accoimt  given  by  Dr.  Thomson,  will  afford 
some  idea  of  the  complicated,  and  apparently  trivial  circumstances 
requisite  to  produce  a  good  dye : — 

In  order  to  remove  the  weaver's  dressing,  the  cloth  is  first 
steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  at  120^,  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley, 
containing  41b.  of  potash  to  every  loolb.  of  doth.  It  is  then 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  after  which  it  is  digested 
in  an  imperfect  soap  ley,  composed  of  Gallipoli  oil,  sheep's  dung, 
and  a  mixture  of  pearlash  and  sodic  carbonate,  in  quantity  much 
too  small  to  saponify  the  whole  of  the  oil.  This  oiling  is  repeated 
four  or  five  times,  allowing  the  doth  to  become  dry  in  the  air 
between  each  immersion.  The  goods  are  next  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  in  order  to  remove  the  excess  of  oil, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  operation  of  galling.  Every  loolb.  of 
doth  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water,  with  91b.  of  nut  galls,  and  1 6-^lb.  of  sumach.  Having  been 
galkd,  the  doth  next  undergoes  the  process  of  mordanting ;  for 
this  purpose  a  solution  of  alum,  of  sp.  gr.  1*04,  to  which  an 
equivalent  of  sodic  carbonate  has  been  added,  is  employed,  and 
in  this  liquor  the  cloth  is  steeped  for  twelve  hours,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100^  F.  It  is  then  dried  and  washed.  The  true  process 
of  dyeing  is  next  performed  in  the  madder  vat,  the  proportion  of 
madder  varying  from  loolb.  to  3001b.  fi)r  every  loolb.  of  doth. 
A  quantity  of  chalk  is  added  to  the  vat,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  bullock's  blood  is  employed  to  clarify  the  liquid.  The  next 
operation  is  the  clearing,  or  boiling  the  dyed  goods  witii  a  weak 
solution  of  soap  and  soda,  with  the  view  of  discharging  the  brown 
tint.  The  doth  is  afterwards  boiled  under  pressure,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  stannous  chloride,  in  order  to  brighten  the  colour;  and 
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finally  it  is  thoroughly  rinsed^  and  dried  by  exposure  on  the 
grass. 

(1535)  CalicO'Printinff, — It  is  not  necessary  in  woven  goods 
that  the  whole  doth  should  receive  the  mordant :  if  the  latter 
he  mixed  into  a  paste  with  British  gum^  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
calico  in  patterns^  by  means  of  suitable  machinery.  If  cloth  thus 
prepared,  after  being  allowed  to  dry,  be  passed  through  the  dy&- 
vat,  and  afterwards  well  washed,  the  mordanted  portions  alone 
will  receive  the  colour.  This  kind  of  pattern  dyeing  is  principally 
practised  with  cotton  goods,  and  constitutes  a  very  extensive  branch 
of  industry,  under  the  title  of  calico-printing. 

The  same  mordant  with  diflferent  dyes  produces  different  tints. 
Cloth  mordanted  with  alum  gives  a  red  in  a  madder  bath ;  but  if 
immersed  in  a  bath  containing  logwood,  it  is  dyed  black. 

Different  mordants  produce  different  tints  from  the  same 
colouring  material ;  for  example,  in  a  madder  bath,  a  piece  of  calico 
mordanted  with  iron  gives  a  fine  purple ;  but  if  it  be  mordanted 
with  alum,  it  yields  a  pink  or  red  colour ;  and  a  mixed  mordant, 
consisting  of  iron  and  alum,  in  suitable  proportions,  gives  a 
chocolate.  If  the  colouring  material  employed  in  the  bath  con- 
sist of  quercitron,  cloth  mordanted  with  alum  will  be  dyed  yellow ; 
if  mordanted  with  ferrous  acetate,  it  will  acquire  a  dark  drab,  and 
a  mixed  mordant  of  alum  and  of  iron  will  produce  an  olive. 

The  effects  producible  are  susceptible  of  almost  infinite  varia- 
tion, according  to  the  method  adopted.  The  cloth,  for  example, 
may  be  entirely  dyed  first,  and  the  colour  may  afterwards  be 
discharged  in  patterns.  Thus,  if  a  pattern  be  printed  upon  the  dyed 
cloth  with  tartaric  acid  thickened  with  gum,  and  dried, — on  pass- 
ing it  through  a  warm  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  chlorine 
will  be  disengaged  upon  the  spots  to  which  the  acid  was  applied, 
and  the  colour  wiU  be  removed  at  these  parts  of  the  cloth  only.  K 
the  pattern  discharged  be  required  to  be  dyed  again,  the  acid  may 
be  mixed  with  some  suitable  mordant — suppose  it  be  acetate  of 
lead ;  and  after  washing  out  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime^ 
the  cloth  may  be  passed  through  another  liquid,  such  as  potassic 
dichromate ;  in  this  case  a  yellow  pattern,  due  to  the  formation 
of  chromate  of  lead,  wovld  be  produced.  In  some  cases  it  is 
found  to  be  more  convenient  to  mordant  the  whole  cloth  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  discharge  the  mordant  in  patterns. 
Thus  a  piece  of  calico  which  has  been  mordanted  by  means  of  a  mix- 
ture of  alum  and  iron  mordants  may  be  discharged  in  patterns : 
by  putting  citric  acid  upon  it,  the  mordant  will  be  discharged  upon 
those  spots  only ;  if  it  be  then  well  washed  and  immersed  in  a 
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logwood  bath,  it  will  come  out  dyed  of  a  brown  colour  in  every 
part  except  the  places  to  which  the  citric  acid  was  applied. 

Occasionally  with  substantive  colours,  such  as  indigo,  what  are 
called  resist'pastes  are  used :  if,  for  instance,  patterns  be  printed 
upon  the  cloth,  with  cupric  nitrate  properly  thickened,  and  the 
goods  thus  prepared  be  passed  through  the  indigo  vat,  the  nitrate 
will  act  by  oxidizing  the  indigo  in  the  parts  to  which  the  salt  is 
applied,  and  the  dye-stuff  will  not  soak  into  the  cloth  in  its  soluble 
form  at  those  points :  hence,  the  colouring  matter  may  be  readily 
washed  away  from  the  spots  to  which  the  resist-paste  was  applied, 
whilst  it  remains  fixed  firmly  everywhere  else. 

A  peculiar  modification  of  the  mode  of  fixing  the  colours  has 
received  the  name  of  steam  colour-printing.  For  steam  colours 
stannic  oxide  is  generally  employed  as  the  mordant.  The  stannic 
chloride  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  pot&sh,  which  dissolves 
the  precipitated  oxide,  and  into  this  solution,  when  properly 
diluted,  the  cloth  is  dipped,  and  allowed  to  dry.  After  this  it  is 
immersed  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  neutralize  the  potash, 
whilst  the  stannic  oxide  remains  attached  to  the  fibre  :  the  colours, 
properly  thickened,  are  then  printed  on  in  patterns,  and  the  whole 
exposed  to  the  action  of  steam.  At  this  temperature  the  colour 
combines  completely  with  the  mordant,  producing  a  briUiant  effect. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PRODUCTS   OF   DESTRUCTIVE   DISTILLATION. 

(1536)  (a)  Products  of  the  Distillation  of  Wood  and  of  Resins. — 
The  substances  which  are  formed  during  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood  in  closed  vessels  are  very  numerous.  They  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  wood  operated  on,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  distillation  is  effected.  The  decomposition  commences 
slowly  at  a  temperature  of  about  284°  {140®  C).  The  volatile 
portion  of  the  products  includes  substances  which  are  gaseous,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  liquid  or  solid,  whilst  a  considerable 
residue  is  left  in  the  form  of  charcoal  in  the  retort.  Amongst 
the  gaseous  products  of  the  distillation,  the  most  abundant  are 
carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen.  Of  the  liquid 
products  one  portion  is  soluble  in  water;  the  other  portion  is 
insoluble,  and  is  of  an  oily  consistence.  The  soluble  portion 
consists  of  acetic  acid,  wood  spirit,  methyl  acetate,  and  acetone, 
accompanied  by  water,  and  by  other  bodies  but  imperfectly 
known.     The  insoluble  portion^  which  constitutes  wood  tar,  is 
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composed  of  a  mixture  of  various  liquids  holding  solid  matters  in 
solution^  or  in  suspension:  its  most  important  constituents  are 
several  forms  of  hydrocarbon,  such  as  toluol,  xylol,  cymol,  and 
other  bodies,  such  as  eupion,  which  have  been  less  perfectly 
examined,  besides  a  number  of  oxidized  compounds,  including 
kreasote,  picamar,  and  kapnomor.  Amongst  the  solid  portions 
are  resinous  matters  more  or  less  resembling  colophony,  and  a 
waxy  body,  which  has  been  termed  parafiSn ;  there  are  also  many 
other  bodies,  such  as  naphthalin,  cedriret,  pittacal,  pjnrene, 
'  chrysene,  and  pyroxanthin. 

The  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  obtained  at  the 
lowest  temperature  are  those  into  the  composition  of  which 
oxygen  enters  abundantly,  such,  for  example,  as  water,  acetic  and 
carbonic  acids.  As  the  temperature  rises,  compounds  containing 
less  oxygen  are  gradually  formed,  such  as  wood  spirit,  acetone, 
and  kreasote ;  at  a  still  more  elevated  temperature  various  hydro- 
carbons, such  as  toluol,  xylol,  eupion,  and  the  different  forms  of 
paraffin,  are  produced,  whilst  as  the  temperature  approaches  to 
redness,  pure  hydrogen  predominates. 

In  the  distillation  in  iron  cylinders  of  air-dried  hard  woods, 
such  as  oak  or  beech,  the  charcoal  reaches  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  wood  employed,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the 
quantity  of  carbon  present  in  the  wood.  The  liquid  portion, 
amounting  to  about  53  per  cent.,  contains  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  wood ;  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  distillate,  consisting  of  uncondensed  gases,  carries  off  the 
remainder  of  the  carbon.  Among  the  liquid  products  acetic  acid 
amounts  to  between  3  and  4  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  harder 
woods,  naphtha  to  about  i  per  cent.,  and  the  tar  to  7*5  per  cent. 

Stockholm  tar,  so  largely  used  in  ship-building,  is  obtained  by 
a  rude  kind  of  distillation  of  the  resinous  wood  of  the  pine.  A 
conical  cavity  is  formed  in  the  side  of  a  hillock,  the  apex  of  the 
cone  being  below,  and  terminating  in  an  aperture  that  opens  into 
a  trough  leading  to  a  reservoir  for  the  tar.  The  kiln  is  filled 
with  wood,  and  covered  over  incompletely  with  turf;  the  pile  is 
lighted  at  the  top,  and  the  combustion  regulated  by  covering  it 
in  more  or  less  completely;  the  wood  is  thus  charred  from 
above  downwards,  and  the  tar  flows  off  at  the  bottom,  charged 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  resin,  and  mixed  with  acetic  acid 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  When  heated,  an  impure  essence  of 
turpentine  is  distilled,  leaving  a  black  resinous  substance,  which 
constitutes  ordinary  pitch.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  ordinary 
wood  tar  of  commerce  is  about  i'04o. 

In  preparing  pyroligneous  acid,  wood  which  contains  but  little 
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resin  is  used.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  iron  cyliudersj  and 
the  condensation  is  more  complete.  The  tar  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  contains  a  variety  of  products,  which  have  been  already 
enumerated. 

(1537)  Paraffin  (a^GH,) ;  Sp.gr.  0*870. — ^This  name  was  given 
by  Beichenbach  to  a  crystalline  substance  first  found  amongst 
the  solid  constituents  of  wood  tar,  and  particularly  in  beech  tar. 
It  comes  over  during  the  last  stages  of  the  distillation,  when  the 
crude  tar  is  rectified.  Beichenbach  also  found  it  in  the  tar  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
pit-coal.  Paraffin  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  Rangoon  petro- 
leum, and  is  likewise  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  peat,  as  well  as  of  certain 
forms  of  lignite,  and  of  some  varieties  of  bituminous  shale.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  solid  paraffin  of  commerce  is  obtained  firom 
the  distillate  of  the  bituminiferous  substance  known  as  Boghead 
Cannel  {note,  p.  148). 

At  ordinary  temperatures  beechwood  paraffin  is  a  hard 
crystalline  white  substance,  without  either  taste  or  odour,  some- 
what brittle,  and  resembling  spermaceti  both  to  the  touch  and  in 
appearance.  It  fuses  at  110^*7  (43^*8  C.)  to  a  colourless  oily 
liquid,  which  remains  transparent  after  solidification,  and  at  a 
higher  heat  may  be  distilled  unchanged.  It  does  not  dissolve 
camphor,  naphthalin,  or  pitch  when  fused  with  them,  but  may 
reiEidily  be  mixed  with  stearin,  spermaceti,  bees'  wax,  and  common 
resin.  Cold  olive  oil  dissolves  it  sparingly  till  heated  with  it, 
but  the  hot  oil  dissolves  it  freely.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  benzol 
dissolve  it  abundantly;  so  also  does  ether.  Boiling  absolute 
alcohol  does  not  take  up  more  than  3*45  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
and  deposits  the  greater  part  on  cooling  in  crystalline  plates. 
Paraffin  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  bums  with  a  bright  smokeless 
fiame;  candles  made  of  it  bum  like  those  made  of  the  finest 
wax.  The  strongest  acids  and  alkalies,  and  even  chlorine,  unless 
at  a  high  temperature,  are  without  effect  upon  it ;  hence  it  has 
received  the  name  o{  paraffin  (firom  parum,  little,  affinis,  akin). 
In  order  to  isolate  the  paraffin  from  wood  tar,  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  tar  oils  is  gradually  mixed  with  firom  |^  to  ^  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and  a 
black  liquid  is  formed,  which  emits  sulphurous  acid.  The 
temperature  must  be  raised  to  212^,  if  it  does  not  reach  that 
point  spontaneously ;  the  mixture  must  then  be  maintained  at  rest 
in  a  place  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  fiill  below 
120^.  A  colourless  liquid  rises  to  the  surfiice;  it  must  be 
allowed  to  cool,  when  it  will  become  solid.     If  now  it  be  washed 
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and  submitted  to  pressure^  a  liquid  oil  will  be  removed^  and  the 
parafi&n  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  from  which  it  separates  on  standings  and  solidifies  on  cooling. 
The  bodies  termed  cerene  and  meUne,  which  Brodie  obtained 
during  the  distillation  of  wax  (1226)^  are  very  similar  to  this 
substance,  and  contain  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  equal  atomic 
proportions.  It  is  probable  that  many  substances  termed  parafiin 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  several  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  which 
form  the  higher  terms  of  the  series  to  which  olefiant  gas  belongs ; 
the  melting  point  of  different  bodies  presenting  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  paraflSn  varying  between  110°  and  149°  (43*^ 
and  65°  C).  It  is,  however,  very  diflScult  to  determine  by 
analysis  of  the  higher  terms  of  the  series,  whether  their  formula 
should  be  GJ^^  or  {GJl^  +  2),  which  latter  hypothesis  Anderson 
is  inclined  to  favour,  and  the  same  view  is  supported  by  Pelouze 
and  Cahours.     Paraffin  is  an  admirable  iusulator  of  electricity. 

Paraffin  OH. — Amongst  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
Boghead  Cannel,  and  of  certain  other  bituminous  shales^  is  a 
large  quantity  of  an  oily  matter,  the  proportion  of  which  is  greater, 
the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is  effected. 
The  oil  is  almost  entirely  free  from  oxygen.  When  rectified,  a 
volatile  portion  may  be  separated  from  it,  which,  according  to 
O.  Williams,  contains  several  of  the  radicles  of  the  alcohols,  in- 
cluding tetryl  and  amyl.  The  compounds  which  come  over  at  a 
higher  temperature  appear  to  belong  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
form  of  (O^Hjj.),  or  possibly  (©^Hg^+j).  For  practical  purposes 
they  may  be  separated  into  three  portions,  one  of  which  remains 
liquid  at  very  low  temperatures ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  this  is  about  0*820, 
and  it  boils  at  about  419^  (215^  C.)  or  upwards :  it  is  largely  used 
in  lamps  as  a  source  of  light  as  paraffin  oil,  and  also  under  a 
variety  of  other  names.  The  second  portion,  which  is  distilled  at 
a  higher  temperature,  deposits  crystals  of  a  solid  hydroicarbon 
(one  of  the  forms  of  paraffin),  when  exposed  to  a  great  reduction 
of  temperature,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  distillate  are  semi- 
solid at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  this  mineral  contain  a  mixture  of 
several  substances,  the  less  volatile  of  which  are  found  by  analysis 
to  consist  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  class  as  paraffin.  The  less 
volatile  liquid  portion  of  the  oil  still  retains  paraffin  in  solution 
in  a  mixture  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  of  nearly  the  same  ultimate 
cxnnposition  as  paraffin.  This  oil  is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose 
of  lubricating  machinery,  to  which  use  it  is  well  adapted,  since  it 
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does  not  become  oxidized  or  thickened  hj  exposure  to  the  alr^  and 
it  evaporates  but  slowly. 

(1538)  Pyrene  and  Chrysene. — In  the  latter  stages  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  fatty  and  of  resmoiis  bodies^  and  in  that  of  coal  tar,  a 
yellow  powder  is  snbUmed^  which  contains  two  substances  termed 
by  Laurent^  pyrene  and  chrysene.  Pyrene  (O^H^j),  so  called 
from  Tvp,  fire,  to  indicate  its  origin  from  the  action  of  heat,  is 
soluble  in  hot  ether,  and  may  be  separated  from  chrysene  by 
means  of  this  solvent,  which  at  a  low  temperature  deposits  it  in 
microscopic  rhomboidal  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
destitute  of  odour;  it  ftwes  at  about  350°  (177°  C),  and  may  be 
distilled  unaltered.  Chrysene  (O^H J^  ?  is  a  crystalline  substance 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  whence  its  name,  from  xpwto^, 
golden.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  ether :  boiling  oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  it  more 
readily  than  ether.  It  fuses  at  about  450®  {232^  C),  and  is  partially 
decomposed  when  distilled. 

(1539)  Pyroxanthin  (OgiH^jjO^?  Gregory);  Fimng  pt.  291° 
(144^  C). — This  substance  was  discovered  by  Scanlan  amongst 
the  products  of  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  crude  wood- 
spirit.  When  crude  wood-spirit  is  rectified  with  lime,  a  dark 
brown  residue  remains  in  the  retort,  which  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  leaves  a  brown  insoluble  matter,  consisting  of 
pyroxanthin  and  a  resinous  substance.  K  this  residue  be  boiled 
in  alcohol  it  is  in  great  measure  dissolved,  and  as  the  liquid  cools, 
crystals  of  pyroxanthin  are  deposited  in  long  yellow  needles; 
hence  its  name — from  irvp,  fire,  l^avQoq,  yellow.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  add.  It  may  be  sublimed  in  a  current  of  air 
at  273^.  If  it  be  sublimed  in  a  closed  tube  it  undergoes  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep  bluish 
red  colour,  and  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  fine  purple,  which 
soon  passes  into  dark  brown.  Pyroxanthin  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  potash  upon  one  of  the  tar  oils,  which 
Voelckel  has  hence  termed  pyroxanihogen. 

(1540)  Eupion, — When  the  tar  of  hard  woods  is  submitted 
to  distillation,  an  add  liquid  comes  over,  upon  the  snr&ce  of 
which  a  light  yellowish  oil  floats ;  and  on  continuing  the  distilla- 
tion a  volatile  oU,  heavier  than  water,  passes  over.  The  most 
volatile  portion  of  the  lighter  oil  consists  prindpally  of  a  hydro- 
carbon, to  which  Beichenbach  gave  the  name  of  eupion  (frt>m 
cvc,  good,  iriiovy  fat;  Sp.  gr.  0740  at  68°).  He  did  not  sub- 
mit it  to  ultimate  analysis,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
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one  body  lias  been  described  as  eupion  (1207).  Wcyd-tar  eupion 
boils  at  336°  (169^  C.).  It  burns  with  a  brilliant  luminous  flame^  is 
soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  at  ordinary 
temperatures  the  alcohol  will  not  retain  more  than  a  third  of  its 
bulk  of  eupion.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fixed  oils  also  mix  with 
it  in  all  proportions^  and  so  does  carbonic  disulphide.  Eupion 
readily  dissolves  camphor,  naphthalin,  paraffin,  and  spermaceti^ 
and  caoutchouc  also  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

The  less  volatile  portions  of  the  lighter  tar  oil  contain  wood- 
spirit,  acetone,  and  the  hydrocarbons  benzol, toluol,  and  xylol;  these 
hydrocarbons  may  be  removed  by  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid, 
w^ith  which  they  form  colligated  acids.  The  heavier  oil,  which  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  also  contains  small  quantities  of  the  foregoing 
compounds :  it  is  partially  soluble  in  solution  of  caustic  potash^ 
and  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  portion  which  thus  combines 
with  the  alkali  are  kreasote  and  kapnomor. 

(1541)  Kreasote  (O^jHigOj,?  Gorup  Besanez;  or  OgHj^O^j 
Hugo  MiiUer) ;  8p.  gr,  1-057  ;  BoUingpt.  398*^  (203^*3  C.) ;  (from 
Kpkaq,  flesh,  cwrvp,  preserver). — Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  exact  composition  of  this  interesting  substance.  Mudi  of 
the  kreasote  of  commerce  is  simply  carbolic  (phenic)  acid ;  but 
the  true  kreasote  of  Reichenbach  {Pogg,  Ann.  xxi.  57,  xxviii.  125,. 
xxix.  162)  is  quite  a  distinct  body.  It  is  to  this  latter  substance 
that  wood-smoke  owes  its  characteristic  odour  and  antiseptic 
qualities. 

Preparation, — ^The  process  of  purifying  kreasote  is  tedious. 
The  heavier  portions  of  the  oil  obtained  from  wood  tar,  after  being 
washed  with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  are  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, by  which  they  are  further  separated  into  a  portion  lighter 
than  water,  and  mto  another  which  sinks  in  this  liquid.  This 
heavier  oil  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp. 
gr.  1*12.  By  this  means  the  kreasote  is  dissolved,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  accompanied  it  are  separated. 
The  alkaline  solution,  after  being  decanted  from  the  hydrocarbons^ 
is  boiled  gently  in  an  open  basin,  with  a  view  to  oxidize  a  portion 
of  the  impurities.  When  cold,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess  is  added  to  the  liquid,  by  which  means  the  kreasote  is  set 
at  liberty.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  pure,  and  must  be 
redistilled  with  water,  again  treated  with  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  redistilled 
with  water.  This  series  of  operations  is  to  be  repeated  so  long 
as  any  separation  of  hydrocarbons  is  effected.  Lastly,  the 
kreasote  must  be  digested  upon  calcic  chloride,  and  distilled  by 
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itself.     It  m^y  be  regarded  as  pure  if  its  boiling  point  be  con- 
stant at  398^^  and  if  it  does  not  become  brown  when  kept."^ 

Properties, — Kreasote^  when  pure^  is  a  colourless  oUy  liquid^ 
of  bigb  refractive  power.     It  is  not  easily  inflamed^  but  when 
kindled  it  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.     Its  taste  is  burnings  and 
its  odour  extremely  pungent  and  peculiar ;  if  swallowed  in  doses 
of  more  than   a  few  drops  it  acts  as  a  poison.     Kreasote  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water^  to  which  it  communicates  its  peculiar 
odour  and  pungent  taste.      It  is  soluble  fireely  in  acetic  add^ 
alcohol^  and  ether^  as  well  as  in  benzol  and  carbonic  disulphide. 
It  combines  with  potash^  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with 
it ;  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  of  ammonia  also  dissolve  it. 
Kreasote  produces  the  immediate  coagulation  of  albumin.     It  is 
the  most  powerful  antiseptic  known.    Meat  that  has  been  plunged 
into  a  solution  containing  1  per  cent,  of  kreasote  gradually  becomes 
dry  and  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air^  and  acquires  the  flavour  of 
smoked  meat^  bilt  does  not  become  putrid.    A  considerable  portion 
of  kreasote  (from  i  to  i-^  per  cent.)  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
crude  pyroligneous  acid  obtained  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood ;  and  on  saturating  this  acid  at  167^  with  effloresced  sodic 
sulphate^  an  oily  matter  which  contains  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
kreasote  is  separated.     Crude  pyroligneous  acid^  on  account  of 
the  kreasote  which  it  contains^  is  frequently  employed  for  pre- 
serving hams  and  salted  provisions,  to  which  it  communicates  the 
same  flavour  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  wood-smoke. 

Kreasote  when  largely  diluted  is  sometimes  given  internally  in 
order  to  check  obstinate  vomiting.  If  applied  in  a  concentrated 
form  to  the  exposed  pulp  of  a  carious  toothy  it  frequently  affords 
instant  relief  in  cases  of  acute  toothache.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
application^  in  a  very  diluted  form,  in  some  cases  of  fostid  ulcers, 
and  in  many  cutaneous  affections.  If  applied  to  the  skin  in  a 
concentrated  state  it  produces  a  white  spot,  the  skin  becomes  dis- 
organized, and  peels  off  without  any  attendant  inflammation. 
Kreasote  dissolves  many  organic  bodies,  such  as  camphor,  the- 
fatty  and  volatile  oils,  and  many  of  the  resins. 

H.  Miiller's  researches  seem  to  show  that  kreasote  may  be 
methyloxykresylic  acid,  so  that  its  formula  may  be  H67(6H8)HjOj, 
or  ©gHj^O,.  Phenic  acid,  when  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of 
potassic  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  add,  yields  perchloroquinone 
or  chloranile  (1337)  •    Kreasote,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 

*  By  long  boiling  with  a  solution  of  caustio  potash  the  kreasote  appears  to 
undergo  oxidation,  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  being  removed,  whilst  theqoantitiyof 
oxygen  is  ind^eased  (Qorup  Besanez). 
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famishes  a  resinous  mass^  which  after  digestion  with  cold  alcohol^ 
leaves  a  compound  resembling  chloranile  in  appearance  and  pro- 
perties {^gH^Cl^Og ;  Gerhardt),  and  homologous  with  it,  but  con- 
taining 2  GHg  more  than  chloranile.  This  new  body  crystallizes 
in  brilliant,  golden-yellow  plates ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  freely  soluble  in  ether ;  it  may  be  sub- 
limed at  about  360°  (iSa*'  C). 

(1542)  Kapnomor  {Q^qH^^B?  Voelckel;  from  Kairvo^,  smoke, 
and  fiolpa,  a  part) ;  Sp.  gr.  o'995. — This  is  a  colourless  oil  of 
peculiar  odour,  which  boils  at  about  360°  (182°  C).  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  a  solution  of  potash,  but  it  is  partially  soluble  in 
an  alkaline  solution  of  kreasote.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  purplish  red  colour,  and  forms  with  it  a  colligated  acid. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  carbazotic  acids,  and  another 
crystallized  body  which  has  not  been  examined.  Kapnomor  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  crude  solution  of  kreasote  in  caustic 
potash  with  water :  it  passes  over  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

Beichenbach  has  described  various  other  compounds  from  tar, 
under  the  names  of  pUtacai,  from  irirra,  pitch,  xaXog,  beautiful, 
a  solid  compound  of  a  deep  blue  colour ;  oipicamar,  an  oily  body 
of  sp.  gr.  I 'ID,  which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  whence  its  name 
{pice,  amamm),  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  potash ; 
and  of  cedriret,  which  crystallizes  in  a  network  of  orange-red 
needles  from  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  and  is  dissolved  with  a 
blue  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  its  name  is  derived  from  cedriumy 
an  old  term  for  the  acid  liquor  of  tar,  and  rete,  a  net :  the  properties 
of  all  these  bodies  have,  however,  been  but  incompletely  examined. 

(b)  Distillation  of  Peat. 

(1543)  The  distillation  of  peat  has  of  late  years  been  attempted 
on  a  considerable  scale,  and  the  results  obtained  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  a  brief  notice  in  this  place. 

Attempts  to  effect  the  distillation  of  peat  in  closed  cylinders 
in  the  manner  practised  for  wood  and  coal,  have  failed  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  The  peat  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  too  bulky 
and  too  brittle  to  be  commonly  used  with  advantage  as  a  friel, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  ash  which  it  yields  is  often  extremely 
large.  For  some  years,  however,  a  process  was  in  operation  at 
Athy,  near  Kildare,  in  which  the  distillation  of  peat  was  carried 
on  by  the  heat  evolved  daring  its  own  combustion.  This  opera- 
tion was  effected  in  furnaces,  the  construction  of  which  resembles 
that  of  an  ordinary  blast-frirnace.  The  furnace  when  charged  holds 
from  20  to  25  tons  of  peat.     The  head  of  the  furnace  is  partially 
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closed  by  an  iron  plate^  witli  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre^  whidx 
can  be  closed  by  a  conical  valve.  Above  this  valve  is  a  hopper, 
fiimished  with  two  .hinged  lids^  grooved,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight 
cover  when  closed  and  fitted  with  late.  A  charge  having  been 
introduced  into  the  hopper,  the  conical  valve  is  lowered^  and  the 
Aiel  falls  into  the  furnace  without  allowing  the  gaseous  products 
to  escape.  The  valve  is  then  closed  by  means  of  a  counterpoised 
lever,  and  a  fresh  charge  of  peat  is  introduced  into  the  hopper, 
and  subsequently  admitted  to  the  furnace  when  necessary.  The 
gases  pass  off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  through  the 
pipes,  which  conduct  them  to  the  hydraulic  main^  where  the  tar 
is  deposited.  The  gases  are  then  subjected  to  a  series  of  powerful 
condensers  constructed  upon  a  principle  similar  to  those  employed 
for  coal  gas  (Fig.  389),  and  the  uncondensed  products  pass  first 
through  scrubbers  and  then  into  pipes,  whence  they  are  distributed 
to  the  various  stills  and  boilers  employed  in  purifying  the  liquid 
portions  received  by  the  condensers.  By  this  arrangement  the 
distillation  is  in  reality  effected  in  a  current  of  heated  steam,  since 
during  the  combustion  of  the  peat  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  water 
is  given  off,  and  this  prevents  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases 
from  rising  above  401^  {^o^^  C).  The  pressure  of  the  blast  used 
is  about  lib.  upon  the  square  inch. 

The  crude  products  of  the  distillation  consist  of  tar,  above  which 
a  watery  liquid  condenses,  whilst  aqueous  vapour  and  combustible 
gases  escape  mixed  with  nitrogen  from  the  air  which  passes 
through  the  furnace.  The  ashes  of  the  peat  melt  and  form  a 
slag,  which  runs  off.  The  tar  in  its  subsequent  purification 
is  not  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  but  is  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  cast-iron  stills,  into  which  superheated 
steam  is  injected  as  in  the  distillation  of  fats.  About  one-fourth  (a) 
of  the  distillate  is  liquid,  that  which  follows  (b)  is  nearly  sohd, 
and  that  which  comes  over  at  the  end  of  the  operation  (c)  becomes 
quite  hard.  The  residue  in  the  retort  amounts  to  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  of  tar,  and  forms  a  shining  black  porous 
mass.  The  more  solid  portions  (b)  of  the  distillate  contain  the 
paraffin.  In  order  to  extract  it  the  mass  is  heated  in  a  tank 
by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  dichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  which 
causes  the  separation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  resinoid 
matter.  The  partially  purified  product  which  rises  to  the  surface  is 
then  drawn  off,  and  is  redistilled  by  the  aid  of  steam  heat,  and  the 
distilled  product  is  allowed  to  cool  and  solidify  in  shallow  iron 
trays ;  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  canvas :  the  solid 
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residue  constitutes  crude  paraffin,  which  is  purified  by  a  repetition 
of  the  treatment  with  the  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid^  and 
redistillation. 

The  liquid  portion  (a)  of  the  tar,  after  treatment  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  redistilled,  and  furnishes  an  oil  employed  for  lubricating 
machinery,  under  the  name  i£  paraffin  oil. 

The  aqueous  portion  of  the  distillate  contains  wood-spirit, 
acetic  acid,  and  ammonia;  but  the  expense  of  concentrating  and 
purifying  these  different  bodies  has  hitherto  been  too  great  to 
allow  of  their  profitable  extraction  from  this  liquor. 

{c)  Products  of  the  Distillation  of  PiUcoal. 

(1544)  The  products  of  the  distillation  of  pit*coal  are  still 
more  numerous  than  those  of  wood ;  and  they  are  invested  with 
a  special  interest^  owing  to  their  intimate  connexion  with  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas. 

When  a  bituminous  coal  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  the  principal 
products  of  the  combustion  are  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  with 
small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  derived 
from  the  azotised  constituents,  and  the  pyrites  contained  in  the 
coal ;  a  certain  portion  of  carbon  in  a  finely-divided  form  escapes 
combustion,  and  constitutes  the  soot  or  visible  smoke  of  a  coal 
fire.  But  when  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  is  effected  in  vessels 
from  which  air  is  excluded,  the  products  are  much  more  numerous 
and  complicated.  A  large  amount  of  volatile  matter  is  expelled, 
partly  in  the  form  of  uncondensable  gases,  and  partly  in  the  form 
of  vapours,  which,  when  reduced  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air,  constitute  liquids  or  soUds ;  whilst  a  large  proportion  of 
the  combustible  material  remains  behind  in  the  retort,  and  forms 
a  light  porous  variety  of  coke,  known  as  gas  coke. 

Amongst  the  gaseous  products  the  most  important  are  marsh 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia.  The  liquid  portions  contain 
water,  and  various  forms  of  hydrocarbon,  such  as  benzol,  toluol, 
and  cumol,  which  constitute  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  liquid 
termed  coal  naphtha ;  besides  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
a  dark  viscous  matter,  known  as  coal  tar,  the  nature  of  which 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  hereafter  (1546). 

When  coal  gas  is  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  illumi- 
nating the  interior  of  a  dwelling-house,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
dense the  tar,  the  water,  and  other  liquid  products,  but  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  a  number  of  gaseous  compounds,  before  it  can 
be  burned  with  comfort,  or  even  with  safety  to  the  health  of  the 
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inmates.  The  impurities  of  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  de- 
prive it  are  sulphm*etted  hydrogen  and  ammonia ;  in  addition  to 
which  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  small  quantity  of  cyanogen  are 
always  removed  during  the  purification.  This  purification  is  effected 
by  submitting  the  gas  to  the  action  of  certain  chemical  agents^  such 
as  slaked  lime^  hydrated  ferric  oxide^  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas  is  due  chiefly  to  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  and  to  a  small  quantity  of  the 
vapour  of  naphtha  and  other  volatile  liquefiable  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  not 
only  destitute  themselves  of  any  illuminating  power,  but  they 
reduce  the  light  of  the  gas  with  which  they  are  mixed :  there  is, 
however,  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  useless  gases ;  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  produce  as  small  an  amount  of  them  as 
possible  during  the  process  of  carbonization. 

(1545)  Manufacture  and  Purification  of  Coal  Gas. — The  earliest 
attempts  at  illumination  by  means  of  coal  gas  were  made  by  Mr. 
Murdoch,  during  his  residence  in  Cornwall,  about  the  year  1792, 
and  he  subsequently  further  carried  out  his  plan,  so  as  to  illumi- 
nate a  large  portion  of  the  manufactory  of  Boulton  and  Walt  at 
Soho,  at  the  celebration  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  Chartered  Gras  Company,  which  made  the 
first  great  experiment  of  lighting  the  streets  by  gas,  was  incor- 
porated ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  the  employment  of  gas 
as  a  convenient  and  economical  means  of  illumination  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  At  the  present  time,  upwards  of  a  million 
tons  of  coal  are  converted  into  gas  annually  in  London  alone ;  in 
addition  to  which  every  large  manufacturing  town,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  in  Great  Britain,  are  lighted  by  gas,  and  the 
use  of  gas  is  general  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  different  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  are  obtained,  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  kind  of 
coal  employed,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is 
conducted.  The  coal  best  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  for 
illuminating  purposes  is  of  the  variety  known  as  bituminous 
(iiii).  Anthracite  is  unfit  for  this  use.  The  kind  of  coal 
employed  in  London  for  gas-making  is  principally  that  of  the 
Durham  coal  field,  or  Newcastle  coal,  though  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  yields  a  gas  of  low  illuminating 
power.  A  ton  of  good  coal  of  this  description  yields  on  an 
average  in  London  about  9250  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  sp.  gr.  0*410, 
and  furnishes  nearly  a  chaldron  of  coke  weighing  about  13  cwt. 
In  coking,  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  fuel  in  proportion  to  the 
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coal  used  (according  to 
the  judgment  shown  in 
constructing  the  furnace) 
is  employed.  The  Scotch 
coals  furnish  a  gas  of 
much  higher  illuminating 
power  than  that  of  the 
Newcastle  coal,  and  of 
greater  specific  gravity, 
owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  larger  proportion  of 
the  denser  hydrocarbons, 
though  the  volume  of 
gas  produced  per  ton  is 
a  little  smaller,  and  the 
coke  produced  is  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

^&-  389  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  appa« 
ratus  required  in  the 
manufacture  and  purifi- 
cation of  coal  gas;  and  the 
following  is  an  outline  of 
the  process  adopted : — 

Pit-coal  is  heated  in 
hollow  flattened  cylinders 
of  iron  or  clay,  b  b,  set  in 
stacks  of  three  or  five,  ar- 
ranged in  long  brick  fur- 
naces, A  A.  The  mouths, 
c  c,  of  these  cylinders  or 
retorts  project  from  the 
brickwork,  and  are  fitted 
with  moveable  lids,  which 
can  be  closed  air-tight  by 
means  of  clay  luting. 
Fitom  the  upper  side  of 
the  projecting  extremity 
of  each  retort,  a  tube,  rf, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the 
gas,  passes  vertically  up- 
wards for  a  few  feet,  then 


Fig.  389. 
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forming  an  arcli^  dips  downwards^  terminating  at  e,  beneath  the 
level  of  the  liquid  contained  in  a  long  and  wide  pipe,  /  called  the 
hydraulic  fnain,  which  passes  horizontally  along  the  firont  of  the 
range  of  fiirnaces.  This  pipe  is  kept  constantly  half  fiill  of  tar 
and  condensed  moisture.  By  this  means  the  opening  into  each 
retort  is  effectually  closed  by  a  water  Talvei  which  permits  a  charge 
to  be  drawn  and  renewed  in  any  one  or  more  retorts^  without 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  those  which  are  still  in  action. 
The  tar^  as  it  accumulates  in  the  hydraulic  main,  flows  over  into 
the  tar  wells,  h,  i .  In  about  four  hours  after  charging  the  retort, 
the  coal  will  have  given  off  nearly  all  its  gas,  and  a  fresh  charge 
of  coal  will  be  required ;  but  it  is  not  an  unusual  practice  to 
charge  the  retorts  only  at  intervals  of  six  hours,  since  the  gas, 
though  poorer  in  quality,  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  coke  is 
improved  by  longer  heating.  When  a  charge  is  to  be  drawn,  the 
inouth  of  the  retort  is  opened,  and  the  coke  raked  into  lai^  iron 
boxes,  in  which  it  is  extinguished  by  pouring  water  over  it.  A 
iie^  supply  of  coal  is  then  introduced  by  means  of  a  long  scoop, 
80  that  the  whole  of  the  required  quantity  of  coal  is  placed  at 
once  upon  the  floor  of  the  retort,  which  is  at  a  bright  red  heat. 
The  door,  which  has  been  prepared  with  fresh  luting  upon  its 
edges,  is  instantly  replaced,  and  the  distillation  proceeded  with. 
In  large  gas  works  the  retorts  are  so  arranged  that  a  fresh  set 
shall  require  charging  every  hour,  in  order  that  the  gas  which  is 
produced  shall  at  all  times  be  nearly  uniform  in  quaUty."^ 

Having  deposited  in  the  hydraulic  main  most  of  the  tar  and 
some  water,  containing  in  solution  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  and 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonium,  the  gases  pass  next  through  the 


*  The  gas  first  given  off  is  the  best,  and  also  the  largest  in  quantity,  the  eoal 
not  having  had  time  to  rise  to  the  full  temperature  of  the  retort  If  the  charge 
be  esposed  to  heat  for  five  hours,  much  of  the  sas  in  the  last  hour  and  a  half  con« 
eists  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  the  ooal  bavins  become  thoroughly  red  hot 
throughout.  The  following  details  will  illustrate  these  points.  Two  bushels  of 
^anneleoal,  or  the  usual  charge  of  a  moderately-sized  retort,  were  carbonized  at 
a  fill!  cherry-red  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  was  as  follows :— - 

Cabio  Feat  Bp.  Gr. 

In  the  first  hour    .    .    345 0-677 

and 20^ 0*419 

3rd 118 o'400 

4th 64 ^  .  0-433 

5th 20 

The  gas  amounted  in  all  to  740  cubic  ieet ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  per  hour,  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity,  continued  to  diminish  as 
the  experiment  proceeded.  This  was  due  to  the  diminution  in  quantity  of  the 
vapour  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons,  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fi«e 
hydrogen. 
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pipe>  g,  to  tl^e  refngeratoTBot  condensers,  jjj  a  aeries  of  serpentine 
or  contorted  tubes ;  these  are  kept  cool  by  the  extent  of  surface 
which  they  expose  to  the  air,  and  their  temperature,  when  neces- 
sary, may  be  reduced  still  further,  by  allowing  cold  water  from 
the  cistern,  k,  to  flow  over  their  exterior :  here  most  of  the  re- 
maining tar  and  aqueous  vapour  become  separated.  From  the 
condenser  the  gas  passes  to  the  lime  purifiers,  l  l^,  which  consist 
of  cast-iron  vessels  containing  a  number  of  horizontal  perforated 
shelves,  m  m,  arranged  one  above  another ;  upon  each  of  these 
shelves  dry  slaked  lime  is  placed,  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches. 
The  gas  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  purifiers,  and  rises  on  one 
side  through  each  layer  of  lime  in  succession,^  descending  on  the 
other  side  of  the  purifier  till  it  makes  its  exit  at  n.  In  these 
purifiers  the  gas  loses  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulpho-cyanogen,  cyanogen,  and  traces  of  naphthalin  which  are 
still  suspended  in  it;  finally,  it  is  caused  to  pass  in  bubbles 
through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  last 
portions  of  ammonia;  but  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  not 
represented  in  the  figure. 

In  many  works  the  process  of  washing  with  add  is  superseded 
by  the  use  of  an  apparatus  termed  a  scrubber,  consisting  of  a 
tower,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled  with  small  coke  resting  upon 
perforated  shelves ;  through  this  mass  of  porous  material  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  maintained,  and  by  this  arrange* 
ment  the  gas,  which  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  ia 
exposed  to  a  large  absorbent  surface,  and  the  ammonia  is  effectu* 
ally  removed.  This  washing,  however,  somewhat  diminishes  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the* 
vapour  of  some  of  the  more  condensable  hydrocarbons  whidi  are 
held  in  suspension. 

A  mixture  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  and  moistened  sawdust  is 
now  generally  substituted  for  slaked  lime  in  the  purifier  (757)  ; 
various  other  substances  are  also  occasionally  employed  with  a 
view  of  effectually  arresting  the  sulphuretted  and  ammoniaod 
impurities.  The  gas,  after  it  has  been  thus  purified,  is  stored 
up  for  use  in  immense  reservoirs  or  gasometers  of  metal,  p,  each 
consisting  of  a  large  bell  of  sheet  iron,  inverted  in  a  brickwork 
tank,  g,  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  bell  rises  and  falls.  The 
bell  is  in  some  cases  nearly  counterpoised  by  weights  attached  to 


*  Sometimes  the  lime  is  made  into  a  thin  cream  by  admixture  with  water, 
and  the  fpB  is  caused  to  stream  in  bubbles  through  the  mixture,  but  generally 
the  lime  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  slightly  damp  powder. 
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chains^  which  pass  over  pulleys  suitably  supported^  or  as  is  now 
more  nsual^  is  so  constructed  as  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  admission, 
or  escape  of  the  gas  without  the  necessity  for  such  counterpoises. 
The  pressure,  which  is  not  usually  allowed  to  exceed  that  of  a 
column  of  water  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  drives  the  gas 
along  the  pipes  or  main,  o  o,  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  the 
various  consumers. 

Iq  the  foregoing  process  one  of  the  points  of  greatest  im- 
portance is  the  due  regulation  of  the  temperature  during  the 
distillation.  The  retorts  should  be  heated  to  a  bright  cherry-red. 
If  they  be  insufficiently  heated,  the  products  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  the  vapours  of  condensable  hydrocarbons,  which 
collect  in  the  gasometers  and  the  distributing  pipes,  and  occasion 
much  loss  and  inconvenience ;  whilst  if  the  temperature  be  too 
high,  or  if  the  gas  after  its  production  be  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  contact  with  the  highly  heated  surface  of  the  retort,  it  under- 
goes partial  decomposition ;  a  portion  of  its  carbon  is  deposited, 
and  forms  a  dense  layer  upon  the  interior  of  the  retort,  which 
it  gradually  chokes  up,  and  at  the  same  time  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  is  proportionately  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
this  carbon. 

In  addition  to  this  inconvenience,  carbonic  disulphide  is  apt 
to  be  formed  in  small  quantity  (the  London  gas  contains  firom 
7  to  lo  grains  in  loo  cubic  feet ;  Hofinann)  if  the  distillation  be 
conducted  at  too  high  a  temperature.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  uses  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  caustic  soda  difiused  through  sawdust 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  disulphide,  and  the  plan  is  said 
'to  succeed  on  the  large  scale ;  and  it  has  lately  been  proposed  to 
use  the  ammoniacal  liquor  in  a  scrubber  to  absorb  this  impurity. 
When  gas  which  contains  carbonic  disulphide  is  burned,  it  gives 
rise  to  the  production  of  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  gradually  accumulates  on  the  furniture  of  the  building,  on 
the  bindings  of  books,  &c.,  and  slowly  corrodes  and  otherwise 
injures  them. 

(1546)  Compounds  present  in  Coal-tar. — Coal-tar  varies  in 
density  from  I'lao  to  1*150;  the  lightest  tar  containing  the 
largest  proportion  of  liquid  oils.  Of  the  substances  contained  in 
coal-tar  some  are  basic,  and  some  acid,  but  the  principal  portion 
consists  of  neutral  or  indifferent  bodies. 

The  bases  include  ammonia,  aniline,  picoline,  quinoline,  and 
pyridine  (1362  et  seq,).  Among  the  acids,  the  acetic  is  present 
in  small  amount,  but  the  most  important  is  phenic  acid,  the 
carbolic  acid  of  Runge.     This  chemist  also  mentions  two  other 
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acids,  termed  from  their  colour^  which  is  respectively  red  and  brown^ 
rosolic  and  brunolic  acids ;  they  require  further  examination. 

The  neutral  substances  contain  several  hydrocarbons^  includ- 
ing benzol^  toluol,  cumol,  and  cymol,  which  are  among  the  liquid 
constituents ;  whilst  naphthalin,  anthracene,  chrysene,  and  pyrene 
are  among  those  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
as   a  separate  branch  of  trade.     The  operation  is  performed  in 
large  iron  retorts  upon  quantities  of  several  hundred  gallons  at  a 
time.     The  first  portions  that  are  volatilized  consist  chiefly  of 
ammonia,  accompanied  by  some  permanent  gases  which  have  been 
dissolved  by  the  liquid  hydrocarbons.     As  the  temperature  rises, 
water  charged  with  various  ammoniacal  salts  comes  over,  and  a 
foetid  brown  oil  gradually  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  receiver.    As  the  distillation  proceeds,  water  ceases  to  come 
over,  and  the  quantity  of  this  oU  increases,  its  density  continuiug 
to  augment  until  its  specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  water.     The 
light  oil  amounts  generally  to  from  5  to  lo  per  cent,   of  the 
tar.     This  distillate  may  be  freed  from  compounds  which  rapidly 
absorb  oxygen  and  cause  the  distilled  oil  to  become  brown  on 
keeping,  by  agitation  with  a  small  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by 
which  these  oxidizable  products  are  converted  into  a  tenacious 
tarry  mass  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  oil,  in  which  it  is  no 
longer  soluble.    The  purified  supernatant  oil  when  again  rectified 
constitutes  coal  naphtha.      By  continuing  the  distillation  of  the 
coal-tar,  a  yellow,  heavy  foetid  oil,  technically^hnown  as  dead  tnl, 
is  obtained,  the  amount  of  which  seldom  exceeds  30  per  cent,  of 
the  quantity  of  tar  employed.     In  the  latter  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion,   naphthalin   is   abundant    in  the    distillate,    and  the    oil 
becomes  semi-solid  as  it  cools.     The  black  residue  in  the  retort 
solidifies  on  cooling,  and  forms  pitchy  which  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  asphalt,  and  as  a  colouring  ingredient  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  coarse  black  varnish,  used  for  protecting  iron-work 
from   rust.     If  it  be  desired  to  carry  the  distillation  further,  a 
much  higher  temperature  is  required,  when  the  pitch  in  its  turn 
undergoes  decomposition,  and  yields  a  product  which,  when  cool, 
has  the  consistence  of  butter ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  anthracene. 
At   a  still  more   advanced  stage  of  the  process,  the  distillate 
acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  resin  ; 
and  as  the  temperature  of  the  retort  approaches  a  red  heat,  the 
vapours  produced  become  condensed  in  the  form  of  a  bright 
orange-coloured  powder  which  is  free  from  odour,  and  when 
pressed,  agglutinates  into  a  viscous  mass.    This  substance  consists 
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chiefly  of  the  chrysene  and  pyrene  of  Laurent.  The  residue  in 
the  retort^  after  it  has  ceased  to  give  off  volatile  mattars^  forms  a 
hard  porous  coke  which  is  difficult  of  combustion. 

The  heavy  coal-oil^  or  dead  oil,  is  seldom  submitted  to  further 
purification.  It  contains  phenic  (carbolic)  acid,  aniline,  quinoUne, 
and  a  variety  of  other  bodies,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons^ 
which  boil  between  390°  and  570°,  and  which  hold  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  anthracene  in  solution.  Heavy  coal  naphtha 
or  dead  oil  is  remarkable  for  its  antiseptic  qualities,  and  is 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  timber  for  railway  sleepers,  &c. 
It  is  also  consumed  as  a  fuel  in  common  lamps,  but  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  burning  into  lampblack. 

The  light  naphtha  obtained  in  the  foregoing  process  is  sub- 
mitted to  rectification,  by  which  it  is  separated  into  a  more  volatile 
portion,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  the  heavy  oil.  It  is  usual 
to  agitate  the  rectified  portion  with  oil  of  vitriol,  which  thus 
acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  and  removes  a  large  portion  of  the 
products  which  communicate  to  the  crude  distillate  its  offensive 
odour.  The  mixture  on  standing  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
lighter  of  which  is  the  purified  naphtha.  When  this  liquid  is 
again  submitted  to  distillation,  the  oil  which  comes  over  is  free 
from  naphthalin,  and  does  not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  Coal  naphtha  thus  purified  and  sold  as  ^  highly  rectified,' 
varies  in  specific  gravity  from  about  0*860  to  0*900.  It  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  oils,  which  boil  below  392°  (200®  C),  and  may  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  distillation. 

Mansfield  (Q.  /.  Chem.  Soc,  i.  25a)  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  constituents  of  this  naphtha.  In  his  experiments  he 
employed  the  crude  light  oil,  before  it  had  been  treated  with  oil 
of  vitriol ;  and  having  freed  it  from  basic  and  acid  bodies  by 
agitating  it  successively  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  he  submitted  it  to  a  systematic  process  of 
fractionated  distillation.  He  thus  found  that  at  least  five  distinct 
liquids  may  be  separated  from  light  coal  naphtha.  These  liquids 
are : — i.  An  oil  of  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odour,  the  boiling  point 
of  which  lies  between  140°  and  158°  (60^  and  70*^  C.) ;  this  oil 
is  present  in  small  quantity,  and  has  not  been  perfectly  ex- 
amined; it  probably  contains  a  mixture  of  alcohol  radicles, 
a.  An  oil  which  boils  at  1 76°  (80°  C),  consisting  of  benzol,  O^Hj. 
3.  An  oil  which  boils  at  about  235^  (i  13°  C),  and  consists  mainly 
of  toluol,  OyHg.  4.  An  oil  which  boils  between  388^  and  293® 
(142^  and  145^  C),  presenting  the  characters  of  cumol,  O^H^. 
And  5.  An  oil  which  possesses  the  odour  and  other  properties  of 
cymol,  OioHj^  boiling  at  from  338°  to  342"^  (170^  and  172^  C). 
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The  oil  No.  5  is  more  abundant  in  those  portions  of  coal  naphtha 
li^hich  are  heavier  than  water. 

(1547)  Homologous  Hydrocarbons  from  Coal  Tar, — Benzol, 
toluol,  xylol,  cumol,  and  cymol  belong  to  the  same  homologous 
series  constituting  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  group.  Fittig 
has  succeeded  in  proving  by  synthetic  experiments  that  the  several 
terms  of  the  series  which  follow  benzol  are  methylated  deriva^- 
tives  of  benzol,  toluol  being  methyl-benzol,  xylol  dimethyl- 
benzol,  and  so  on.  The  experimental  mode  of  demonstrating 
these  facts  consists  in  taking  a  mixture  of  the  bromide  or  iodide 
of  the  two  radicles  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  decomposing 
them  by  means  of  sodium,  when  the  two  radicles  unite  to  form 
the  hydrocarbon  sought ;  for  instance : — 

Bromob«D»>l.    Methyl  iodid«,  Tolaol. 

5H]ir+  eSj  +  Na^  =  e.Hg^eHj  +  Nal  +  NaBr. 

EthyUphenyly.yi^iick  was  obtained  in  a  similar  way,  was  found 
to  be  different  from  xylol,  though  isomeric  with  it. 

It  would  be  easy,  in  connexion  with  these  hydrocarbons,  to 
form  a  table,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fragment,  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  given  at  pp.  40  and  41.  The  com* 
pounds  of  the  various  series  of  which  it  consists  are  at  present 
undergoing  careful  study,  and  a  valuable  paper  upon  these  bodies 
by  Eekul^  will  be  found  in  lAebig^s  Armal.,  cxxxvii.  129. 


Homologous  Derivatives 

of  Coal' tar 

Hydrocarbons. 

Hydride. 

Chloride. 

e»H,,_7,ci 

Kitro-oompoond. 

6,H„-«(Ne,), 

Amide  base. 

AM. 

64iHtii.7,NO, 

H6,H»,-7,e 

Bensol. 

Chlorobenxol. 

Kitro-benioL 

Dinitro-bensoL 

Fhenylift. 

PhenJoadd. 

e.H^ci 

e.H^Ne, 

e.H,(Ne.). 

He.H^e 

TolaoL 
6.H^eH, 

Chlorotolnol 

Nitro.tolaoL 

Dinitro-toluol. 

Tolaylia. 
e,H„H,N 

Eresylio  aoid. 

He,H„e 

6,H„a 

6,Hy,N6, 

e,H.(Nej, 

Xylol 

eA.(eH.), 

Nifcro-zylol. 

Xylyli^ 

CnmoL 

Nitro-onmol. 

Camlnylift. 

eeH,(eHj, 

6^„,>ie, 

e^,,(Ne,), 

Cymol. 

KitfO.<7iBol. 

Oyiniiiylia. 

720  BENZOL. 

Several  isomerides  of  certain  of  the  hydrocarbons  enumerated 
in  the  first  column  of  the  foregoing  table  are  known  (1549). 

Benzol  is  a  compound  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 
It  belongs  to  a  group  known  as  the  phenic  series.  We  shall, 
therefore,  describe  its  properties,  and  those  of  some  of  its  deriva- 
tives, including  carbolic  acid,  and  shall  afterwards  proceed  to 
notice  briefly  some  of  the  other  hydrocarbons,  among  which 
naphthalin  is  the  most  remarkable. 

I.  Benzol — Phenic  Series. 


p 


(1548)  Benzol;  Benzine,  or  Phene  (6gH^  or  C^H^) ;  Sp.  gr, 
of  liquid  0*85  at  60P ;  of  vapour  2'jy  ;  Rel.  wt.  39 ;  Fusing  pL  40* 
(4°-4  C.) ;  Boiling pt.  177^  {ScP'6  C). — ^This  is  a  very  limpid,  colour- 
less liquid,  of  a  peculiar  and  rather  agreeable  odour.  If  exposed 
to  a  cold  of  32^,  it  solidifies  in  transparent  crystals,  grouped  like 
fern  leaves,  or  in  masses  resembling  camphor,  i^hich  melt  at  40^. 
It  boils  at  177^,  and  emits  a  highly  inflammable  vapour,  which 
bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame,  depositing  large  quantities  of 
carbon.  If  its  vapour  be  transmitted  through  red-hot  tubes  it  is 
decomposed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  is  deposited.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  wood  spirit,  and  acetone.  When  hot  it  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  and  deposits  the  greater  portion 
on  cooling.  It  is  also  an  excellent  solvent  for  caoutchouc  and 
gutta  percha,  and  on  evaporation  it  leaves  them  with  their  peculiar 
physical  characters  unaltered.  Benzol  also  dissolves  wax,  camphor, 
and  fatty  bodies  with  facility.  Its  solvent  power  for  fats  and  oils 
enables  it  to  be  used  with  advantage  for  removing  grease  stains  from 
articles  of  silk  or  woollen.  Benzol  does  not  dissolve  copal  or 
resins  easily,  but  if  these  bodies  be  exposed  to  its  vapour  at  a  high 
temperature  they  are  gradually  dissolved  by  it. 

Benzol  was  originally  obtained  by  Faraday  &om  the  liquid 
produced  by  the  compression  of  oil  gas,  and  was  named  Ucarburet 
of  hydrogen.  Subsequently  the  liquid  procured  by  Mitscherlich 
from  the  distillation  of  benzoic  add,  with  an  excess  of  lime,  by  him 
termed  benzine,  was  found  to  yield  the  same  body;  H67HJO3+ 
6aO=6a6O3+0jHj;  and  more  recently,  Mansfield  obtained  it 
in  large  quantity  from  the  more  volatile  portions  of  coal  naphtha.^ 
The  name  phene  was  proposed  in  allusion  to  its  high  value  as  an 
illuminating  agent,  from  ^aiW,  to  emit  light.     Benzol  may  be 


*  Church  found  in  light  co&l  naphtha  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  benzol* 
which  he  tffma  parahenzol  i  it  boils  at  207^  (97°'6  C). 
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obtained,  mixed  with  other  products^  by  8e?eral  other  processes, 
such  as  the  distiUatiou  of  phthalic  add  with  lime,  and  the  dry 
distillation  of  quinic  add.  It  may  also  easily  be  procured  in 
small  quantities  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  benzoic  acid 
with  three  parts  of  quicklime  to  a  moderate  heat  gradually 
applied ;  the  distillate  should  be  agitated  with  a  weak  solution  of 
potash,  and  the  benzol  which  rises  to  the  surface  be  dried  by 
digestion  upon  calcic  chloride ;  after  which  it  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  redistillation.  Benzoic  acid  yields  about  a  third  of  its 
weight  of  benzol.*  When  benzol  is  required  in  considerable 
quantity,  its.  cheapest  source  is  coal  naphtha,  although  on  a  small 
scale  its  purification  is  tedious.  Mansfield,  after  purifying  it  by 
repeated  rectifications,  took  advantage  of  its  power  of  solidifying 
at  32°,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  hydrocarbons  which  accompany 
it,  and  which  remain  liquid  at  that  temperature.  By  operating 
in  this  way  upon  two  gallons  of  naphtha,  a  pint  of  pure  benzol 
was  procured. 

(1549)  Hydrocarbons  homologous  with  Benzol. — Toluol,  or 
benzoencj  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  balsam  of 
tolu,  and  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  retinaphtha  obtained 
by  Pelletier  and  Walter  from  the  distillation  of  rosin  (148 1). 
Fittig  has  shown  it  to  be  methyl-benzol.  Xylol,  which  Fittig 
has  proved  to  be  dimethyl-benzol,  was  first  found  by  Cahours, 
mixed  with  toluol,  cumol,  and  cymol,  among  the  oils  which  are 
separated  from  crude  wood  spirit  by  the  action  of  water ;  hence 
its  name,  from  ^v\ov,  wood.  Cumol,  or  trimethyUbenzol,  is  one 
of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  coal  tar.  It  is  isomeric  with 
mesitylene,  a  hydrocarbon  derived  from  acetone,  but  not  identical 
with  it,  as  the  products  of  oxidation  of  the  two  bodies  are  quite 
different.  The  cumol  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cuminic 
acid  with  an  excess  of  quicklime  is  isomeric  if  not  identical 
with  the  retinyl  of  Pelletier  and  Walter.f     Cymol  is  present  in 

*  If  calcic  benzoate  be  distilled  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  quicklime,  it 
furnishes  a  red  liquid  which,  when  submitted  to  redistillation,  first  yields  benzol ; 
and  when  the  temperature  rises  to  599°  (315  C.)  a  compound  termed  benzone  or 
benzQ-pkenone  (O^H^.O^EiO)  passes  over ;  this  substance  on  cooling  solidifies  into 
a  mass  of  straw-yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  recr^stallization  from 
ether.  When  pure  it  forms  beautiful  colourless  crystals,  belonging  to  the  oblique 
system.  It  melts  at  1 15°  (46°  C.)»  and  boils  at  599° ;  it 'has  an  agreeable  ethereal 
odour.  Benzo-phenone  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  benzoyl  with  phenyl ; 
or  as  benzol,  in  which  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  lleen  supplied  bv 
that  of  an  atom  of  benzoyl.  When  heated  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash 
and  lime,  benzo-phenone  is  decomposed  into  benzol  and  potassic  benzoate : — 

e«H,.e7H,e  +  kho  =  e^u^ji  +  xejEfi^ 

t  The  cumol  from  cuminic  acid  yields  benzoic  acid  by  oxidation,  and  is  viewed, 
by  Kekul4  as  trityl-bentolt  O^Hi^  =  G^Htfifij,  and  the  cymol  of  Roman  oil  of 
8  8  a 
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essence  of  cuoun^  and  it  may  also  be  obtained  by-  distilling 
camphor  with  phosphoiie  anhydride^  or  with  zincic  chloride.  These 
hydrocarbiHis  are  not^  however^  of  sufScient  importance  to  require 
any  lengthened  description  in  this  work.  In  the  following  table 
their  boiling  points  and  densities  are  compared  with  those  of 
benzol : — 


HjTQ'ocsrboii. 

FonrndA. 

Boiling  Pojnt. 

Sp«oilLoGrftTiij. 

^«F. 

«C. 

Liquid. 

Yapoor. 

Benzol    .    .    . 
Toluol     .     .     . 
Xylol      .    .    . 
Cumol    .    .     . 
Cymol    .    .     . 

299 

805 

no 

172 

0-85 
0-87 
0-867 

0^861 

277 
3-26 

459 

(1550)  Other  Compounds  of  Benf:oL — ^Benzol  yields  direct 
compounds  with  chlorine  and  bromine^  O^H^Clg  and  OgHgBr^ 
when  exposed  tp  the  sun^s  light  in  contact  with  these  halogens. 
These  substances  present  a  certain  analogj  with  Dutch  liquid^  and 
when  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash^  yield  com- 
pounds which  contain  O^HjClg  and  ©^HjBrg. 

Carius  (lAebig's  AnnaL  c^xxvi.  324)  has  shown  that  by  treat- 
ing  benzol  with  hypochlorous  acid  a  compound  is  obtained 
(OgHj,  3  HCIO),  which  he  terms  trichlorhydrin  of  phenose.  It  is 
obtained  with  difficulty  in  colourless  thin  crystalline  plates, 
fusible  at  about  51°  (10°  C);  and  this  substance,  if  cautiously 
decomposed  by  alkalies^  loses  all  its  chlorine,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  non^fermentable  sugar,  phenose : — 

e,H„3  HCie+3  KHe=e,H,jO,+3  kci. 

The  preparation  of  phenose  is  tedious  and  difficult ;  for  the  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  memoir  of  Carius,  above  cited. 
Nitric  acid  converts  phenose  readily,  into  oxalic  acid ;  with 
sulphuric  acid  a  colligated  acid  is  produced  which  gives  a  soluble 
barium  salt.  No  substitution-product  resembling  nitroglucose 
was  obtainable  from  phepose.  The  conversion  of  benzol  into  this 
saccharoid  substance  lends  additional  probability  to  the  view  that 
glucose  is  hexatomic  in  structure ;  phenose  being  probably  the 


cumin  h,  for  analogous  reasons,  regarded  as  trityl-methyl-hemol,  6,oH,4  = 
OjH^.OjHy.OHj.  Another  isomeride  of  this  body  has  been  procured  synthetically, 
viz.,  tetrameihyl-henzbl,  6u)Hi^  =  6^112(6113)4,  which  is  distinguished  from  cyrool 
by  the  producttf  which  it  yields  on  oxidation.  A  metameride  of  xylol,  ethyl- 
beTizol,  6,11 20  =  6fH(,62H|,  was  also  obtained  synthetically  by  fittig  and 
ToUens. 
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hexatomic   alcohol  of  benzol,  to  which  it  bears  a  relation  analo- 
gous to  that  subsisting  between  glycol  and  ethylene : — 

fithyleiM.  Olyeol.  Bensol.  PheDosa. 


{e,HJ"    ;     ^^^yW    :     (e.H,)^    ;     ^^'^'^^ 


\% 


Benzol  also  furnishes  with  the  halogens  true  substitution- 
products.  Three  such  compounds  are  known  with  chlorine,  in 
which  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine ;  and  a  similar 
number  of  corresponding  compounds  may  be  obtained  with  iodine ; 
whilst  in  the  bromine  series  compounds  are  known  in  which  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  bromine ;  these  have 
been  recently  studied  by  Pittig,  Riche,  and  Mayer. 

These  substitution-compounds  have  lately  acquired  additional 
interest  from  the  researches  of  Kekul^,  who  has  by  their  aid  been 
enabled  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  molecular  constitu- 
tion of  the  benzol  series. 

He  has  succeeded  in  transforming  bromobenzol  into  benzoic 
acid ;  and  by  a  similar  process  he  has  converted  bromotoluol  into 
toluylic  acid,  and  bromoxylol  into  xylylic  acid.  Sodic  benzoate,  for 
instance,  is  obtained  by  sending  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride through  a  mixture  of  bromobenzol  and  benzol  in  which 
lumps  of  sodium  are  suspended.  Various  compounds  are  obtained ; 
but  the  reaction  which  furnishes  the  benzoate  is  a  simple  one, 
G^H6Br-hNa3  +  eej=NaegH5eOj  +  NaBr.  For  further  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  of  Kekule,  which  will  repay 
careful  study  (Liebig's  AnnaL  cxxxvii.  129). 

Sulphuric  acid  forms  a  compound  acid  with  benzol,  termed 
hyposulphobenzidic  or  sulphobenzolic  add  (HO^HgjSGg) :  it  furnishes 
readily  crystallizable  salts.  K  benzol  be  treated  with  sulphuric 
anhydride  a  viscid  mass  is  produced,  which  may  be  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  water,  sulphobenzolic  acid  remains  in  the  liquid,  and 
a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  body  is  separated.  This  crystalline 
body  is  termed  sulphobenzide  {Qfi-^^^^^ ;  it  may  be  purified  by 
crystallization  from  ether :  it  is  fusible  at  212°,  and  may  be  distilled 
unaltered  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  Hofmann  and  Buckton 
have  lately  obtained  a  sulpho-acid  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid,  termed  di^ulphobenzolic  acid  (HgOgH^S^O^;  p.  358), 
by  heating  benzonitrile  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

(1551)   Nilrobenzolj  or  Nitrobenzide  (O^HgNOJ ;  Sp.  gr.  of 

3  a2 
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liquid,  i"209 ;  of  vapour  4*4 ;  ReL  wt.  6 1  '5 ;  Fusing  pt.  37®  (3°  C.) ; 
Boiling  pt.  415®  (213°  C). — Benzol  is  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  yields  substitution-compounds  with  peroxide  of 
nitrogen.  If  benzol  be  added^  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to 
warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved,  and  on  cooling,  or  on 
being  diluted,  nitrobenzol  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing,  first  with  water,  and  then 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sodic  carbonate. 

Nitrobenzol  is  a  yellowish  oil,  which  may  be  distilled  unaltered } 
it  crystallizes  in  needles  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  37°. 
It  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds,  which  has  led  to  its  use  in  perfumery  under  the  name  of 
Essence  of  Mirbane.  Nitrobenzol  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether  in  all  proportions.  K  its  alcoholic  solution  be  saturated 
with  ammoiiia,  and  then  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphur  is 
deposited,  and  aniline  is  formed ;  aniline  is  also  obtained  from  it 
still  more  readily  by  adding  nitrobenzol  to  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  introducing  fragments 
of  zinc,  or  by  the  process  of  B^champ,  with  ferrous  acetate 
(p.  501).  The  successive  formation  of  nitrobenzol  and  of  aniline 
may  be  employed  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  benzol  in  oils : — 
A  few  drops  of  the  suspected  liquid  are  to  be  heated  gently  with 
fuming  nitric  add  in  a  test  tube,  and  largely  diluted  with  water, 
when  oily  drops  of  nitrobenzol  are  separated ;  if  the  liquid  be 
agitated  with  ether,  the  nitrobenzol  is  dissolved,  and  may  be 
decanted  into  a  fresh  tube :  to  this  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
granulated  zinc.  The  nitrobenzol  will  thus  be  reduced  to  aniline, 
which  may  be  liberated  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  in  excess : 
it  must  be  again  agitated  with  ether  to  dissolve  the  aniline,  and 
if  this  ethereal  solution  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  the  violet  tint  characteristic  of  aniline,  will  be  developed. 

Dinitrobenzol  [G^Ti4{^^^<i\ . — If  benzol  be  boiled  with  faming 
nitric  acid,  or  if  it  be  allowed  to  fall,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  mixture 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric  acid  so  long  as  the  liquids  mix,  dinitro- 
benzol is  formed ;  the  liquid  must  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  on  cooling,  the  dinitrobenzol  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  magma.  It  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  re- 
crystallized  from  alcohol:  it  melts  at  a  temperature  below  212^. 
Dinitrobenzol  represents  benzol  in  the  molecule  of  which  two 
atoms  of  nitroxyl  have  taken  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
If  its  alcoholic  solution  be  treated  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide, 
a  nitraniline  (page  507)  is  produced. 
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When  dinitrobenzol  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  treated 
cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  after  introducing  a  plate  of 
pure  zinc,  no  gas  is  given  off,  but  a  crimson  solution  is  formed. 
On  supersaturating  with  an  alkali,  and  treating  with  alcohol,  a 
beautiM  orange-red  substance,  termed  nitrosophenylin  (O^H^NgO), 
is  obtained.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  acids  and  in  alcohol,  but 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  benzol.  Compounds  homologous 
with  dinitrobenzol  yield  by  similar  treatment  bodies  corresponding 
•with  nitrosophenylin. 

(1552)  Derivatives  of  Niirobenzol  obtained  by  reduction. — 
Nitrobenzol  experiences  a  reduction  of  a  different  kind  if  it 
be  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash;  azoxibenzide 
W^^^^fi ;  Fusing  pt.  97°  (36°  C.)]  is  then  formed,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  distilling  the  liquid  until  it  separates  into  two 
layers ;  the  upper  oily  one,  when  washed  with  water,  yields  brown 
Beedles  of  azoxibenzide ;  they  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  them 
in  alcohol,  and  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  (to  destroy  the 
colouring  matter),  and  reciystallizing.  The  crystals  thus  obtained 
are  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  and  often  exceed  an  inch  in 
length.  When  distilled  it  yields  aniline,  and  a  new  body  termed 
azobcnzol. 

Azobenzol,  or  Azobenzide  [(©eH-N)^ ;  Fusing  pt.  149^  (65°  C.)  ; 
Boiling  pt.  380°  (193^  C.)],  may  also  be  procured  by  distilling 
nitrobenzol  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  distillation,  it  passes  over  in  the  form  of  a  red  ftl, 
which  solidifies  in  large  crystals :  it  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  ether,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  orange- 
coloured  plates,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely 
so  in  water.  It  is  obtained  still  more  easily  in  the  preparation 
of  aniline  by  Bechamp's  method,  distilling  i  part  of  nitrobenzol, 
3  of  iron  filings,  and  i  of  acetic  acid.  The  last  portion  of  the 
distillate  solidifies.  It  may  be  freed  from  aniline  by  washing 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallizing  from  alcohol.  When 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  azobenzol  is  treated  with  ammonium 
hydrosulphide,  or  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  base 
called  benzidine  (G^H^N).  The  exact  decompositions  which  attend 
the  conversion  of  nitrobenzol  successively  into  azoxibenzide, 
azobenzol,  and  benzidine,  have  not  been  clearly  made  out.  K 
azobenzol  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  two  substitution- 
compounds  [Oi2Hg(Ne8)N3;  and  .ei8Hg(N03)3NJ— the  latter, 
when  reduced  by  hydrosidphide  of  ammonium,  yields  another 
base,  termed  diphenine,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour;  it  is  soluble 
in  ether : — 
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Dinitro-asobensol.  Diphenise. 

CiyNO^,  +  6H,S=^ae,HX  =  4H,0  +  s^r 

(1553)  I^HBNic,  or  Varbolic  Acid;  Hydrate  of  Phenyl;  Pfienol 
(OgHgOrsHGgHgO) ;  Sp,  gr.  of  liquid  1-065  5  Pusivgpt.  about  95** 
(35°  C.) ;  Boiling pt.  369°  (187°  C). — ^This  substance  is  the  most 
abundant  acid  product  of  the  distillation  of  pit-coal.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  the  salicylates  of  the  alkalies  and 
of  the  earths  (1457).  It  is  likewise  found  amongst  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  gum  benzoin^  and  of  the  resin  of  the 
Xanthorrhcea  hastUis,  Staedeler  has  found  phenic  acid  in  the 
urine  of  the  cow,  and  of  some  other  animals. 

Laurent  obtains  phenic  acid  from  the  oil  of  coal  tar  by  col- 
lecting separately  those  portions  which  boil  at  between  300°  and 
400°,  and  mixing  with  this  oil  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  adding  a  quantity  of  powdered  potassic  hydrate ;  a  copious 
separation  of  a  white  crystalline  substance  immediately  occurs. 
The  liquid  portion  must  be  decanted,  and  the  crystallized  matter 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  When  thus  treated  it 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  denser  of  which  consists  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassic  phenate.  This  portion  must  be 
separated  from  the  lighter  oily  layer,  and  must  be  neutralized  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Phenic  acid  rises  to  the 
surface.  It  must  be  digested  upon  calcic  chloride  to  remove 
water,  after  which  it  must  be  distilled,  and  exposed  to  a  tempe- 
rature which  is  gradually  lowered.  It  then  crystallizes  in  long 
colourless  needles. 

The  ciystals  of  phenic  acid  melt  at  a  temperature  of  about 
95°,  and  the  liquid  enters  into  ebullition  between  369°  and  370°. 
The  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  moisture  is  suflScient  to  cause 
the  liquefaction  of  the  crystals.  Grace  Calvert  {Joum,  Chem.  Soc, 
1865,  P-  ^^)  ^^*  described  a  crystallized  hydrate  of  phenic  acid, 
obtained  by  agitating  four  parts  of  carbolic  acid  with  one  of  water, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  39°  (4°  C),  when  fine  six- 
sided  prisms  2  {6gHgO),H20,  are  formed;  they  liquefy  at  61° 
(16°  C),  and  if  heated  gradually  lose  water,  the  boiling  point  of 
the  liquid  rising  untU  it  reaches  369°. 

Phenic  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  ether,  and  concentrated  acetic  acid  in  all  proportions. 
When  agitated  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  i'o6o, 
the  carbolic  acid  mixes  freely  with  the  alkaline  ley,  but  the  com- 
bination is  very  unstable.  Phenic  acid  has  a  burning  taste, 
and  an  odour  of  wood  smoke  resembling  that  of  kreasote.     Its 
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vapour  strongly  attacks  the  skin  of  the  lips^  and  of  the  gums. 
Phenic  acid  possesses  antiseptic  properties  similar  to  those  of 
kreasote :  indeed,  much  oi  the  commercial  kreasote  consists  solely 
of  phenic  acid.  Its  solutions  do  not  redden  litmus  paper :  a  drop 
of  it  let  fall  upon  paper  produces  a  transient  greasy  stain.  If  a 
splinter  of  deal  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  phenic  acid,  and  then 
into  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  wood  as  it  dries  becomes  blue. 

Phenic  acid,  when  heated  with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube, 
becomes  partially  converted  into  water  and  aniline.  The  acid 
combines  with  potash,  and  forms  with  it  a  crystalline  compound ; 
though  it  may  be  distilled  unchanged  from  caustic  potash,  and 
from  quicklime  or  caustic  baryta  in  excess.  Phenates  of  these 
bases  may  be  obtained,  but  they  are  easily  decomposed;  with 
oxide  of  lead  an  insoluble  compound  (PbO,0gHgO)  may  be  ob- 
tained. Phenic  acid  combines  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  wluch  it 
forms  a  colligated  acid.*  Owing  to  its  antiseptic  power,  carbolic 
acid  is  a  valuable  topical  application  in  many  surgical  cases 
attended  with  offensive  purulent  or  other  discharges.  Phenic 
acid  has  also  lately  been  extensively  used  as  a  prophylactic  against 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  It  was  extensively  tried  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission ; 
and  he  has  given  a  careful  report  upon  the  subject,  from  which 
its  efficacy  in  destroying  the  infectious  matter  would  appear  to 
be  very  high.  As  it  is  a  volatile  substance,  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  being  readily  diffused  through  the  air. 

(1554)  Homologues  of  Phenic  Acid. — Phenie  acid  is  accom- 
panied in  coal  tar  by  other  homologous  bodies^  which  greatly 
resemble  it.  By  subjecting  commercial  coal-tar  kreasote  to  frac- 
tionated distillation,  Williamson  obtained  a  liquid  which  boils  at 
397°  (203°  C),  and  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  solution  of  am- 
monia. Williamson  terms  it  hydrate  of  oxide  ofcresyl  (HG^H^O) ; 
or  it  might  be  termed  kresylic  add,  or  kresol.  It  is  soluble  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  producing  a  violet  colour,  and  forming  a  compound 
acid.  This  substance  is  metameric  with  anisol  (1467),  and  with 
benzoic  alcohol  (1438),  and  would  be  the  phenic  acid  of  the  toluic 
series.     When  treated  with  faming  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized 


*  A  beautiful  orange-ooloured  dye,  which  is  now  used  on  a  considerable  scale 
under  the  name  of  aurine,  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  sulphuric  and  carbolic 
acids,  heating  in  a  glass  yessel  to  360^,  and  then  gradually  adding  oxalic  acid 
nearly  equal  in  weight  to  the  quantity  of  sulphunc  acid  employed.  This  opera- 
tion requires  to  be  performed  very  slowly  ana  with  great  care.  When  the  acid 
ha«  all  been  added,  the  whole  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  when  it  solidifies  aa  a- 
green  mass  with  a  cantharides  lustre.  It  is  then  well  worked  in  boiling  water 
till  all  excess  of  sulphuric  aoid  is  removed*    (Grace  Calvert.) 
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with  almost  explosive  violence,  and  a  triniirokresylic  acid  [HO^H^ 
(N02)3O],  homologous  with  carbazotic  acid,  is  produced. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  kreasote  of  wood  tar  (1541)  is 
a  third  homologue  (H6gHgO),  in  which  case  it  would  be  the 
phenic  acid  of  the  xylylic  series ;  but  the  difficulty  of  purifying 
kreasote  renders  its  exact  composition  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
The  researches  of  H.  MiUler  seem  to  indicate  that  it  should  be 
regarded  rather  as  methyl-oxykresylic  acid  11,67(6113)11^^03 
analogous  to  oxyphenic  acid  H,6^(H)H^03. 

(1555)  Ethers  of  Phenic  Acid. — Phenic  acid  may  be  caused 
to  furnish  ethers  with  the  alcohol  radicles  by  a  process  of  double 
decomposition,  which  consists  in  distilling  potassic  methylsulphate, 
ethylsulphate,  or  amylsulphate  with  potassic  phenate.  These 
ethers  may  likewise  be  procured  by  heating  potassic  phenate  with 
the  iodide  of  methyl,  of  ethyl,  or  of  amyl ;  they  are  also  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  the  salicylic  ethers  with  caustic  baryta, — 
the  preparation  of  anisol  by  the  latter  process  being  represented 
by  the  equation  : — 

Methyl  Mlicylata.  Hethyl  phenate. 

6H^^6Jh^3  -h  BaO  =  Ba603  +  6H3,66H60. 

Anisic  acid,  which  is  metameric  with  methyl  salicylate,  also  by 
similar  means  yields  methyl  phenate,  which  is  identical  with  anisoL 

The  ethers  of  phenic  acid  may  thus  be  contrasted  with  the 
acid  itself: — 


Phenic  or  carbolic  acid  (phenol)  . 
Methjl  phenate  (anisol)      .     .     , 
Ethyl  phenate  (phenetol)    .    .    . 
Amyl  phenate  (phenamylol)    .    . 

FonnnU. 

Boiling  Point. 

Spedfle 

^-F. 

«>o. 

e,H..e.H.e 

3^9 
300 

343 

437 

X87 
172 

325 

1065 
0-991 

Each  of  these  ethers,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields 
substitution-compounds  analogous  to  those  Aimished  by  anisol 
(1467),  and  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ammonium  hydro- 
sulphide,  bases  are  obtained  analogous  to  anisidine,  nitranisidine, 
and  dinitranisidine. 

(1556)  Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Phenic  Add. — ^When 
phenic  acid  is  distilled  with  phosphoric  chloride,  it  reacts  more 
like  an  alcohol  than  an  acid,  and  yields  phenyl  chloride 
(6gH5Cl),  which  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  with  a  fra- 
grant smeU,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds  :  it  boils  at  7,^^^ 
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(136°  C).  At  the  same  time  phenyl  phosphate  is  formed ;  it  may 
be  obtained  at  a  low  temperature  in  beautiful  crystals.  When 
melted,  it  is  slightly  yellow,  and  has  a  fluorescent  property.  If 
phosphorous  chloride  be  substituted  for  phosphoric  chloride, 
phenyl  chloride  and  phenyl  phosphite  are  produced ;  and  the 
latter,  when  distilled,  yields  benzol  amongst  other  products 
(Williamson).  Benzol,  it  will  be  remarked,  contains  one  atom  of 
oxygen  less  than  phenic  acid ;  the  phosphorous  acid  in  this  case 
deoxidizes  the  phenic  acid,  and  becomes  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid.  Other  phenylic  ethers  have  also  been  obtained,  such  as 
phenyl  benzoate,  Q^^^Q^'R^Q^  and  phenyl  acetate,  OgHgjG^HgOj. 
Phenic  acid  gives  rise  by  substitution  to  an  unusual  number 
of  acid  compounds,  formed  upon  the  type  of  phenic  acid  itself : 
such  for  example  as  the  following : — 

Phenic  (carbolic)  acid HejHj.O 

Dichlorophenic  (chlorophenesic)  do.    .     .  H6jH,Clj,0 

Tricblorophenic  (chlorophenisic)  do.  .     .  HBgHsCI,,^ 

Pentachlorophenic  (chlorophenusic)  do.  .  116^      Ci^t9 

Bromopbenic  (bromopheiiasic)  do.       .     .  HBfiH^Bj,9 

Dibromophenio  (bromophenesic)  do.   .     .  HB^H^Br^^^ 

Tri bromopbenic  (bromopheniBic)  do.  .     .  H^flH^Br^.^ 

Tetrabroinophenic  (bromophenosic)  do.   .  JI^^jHBr^O 

Pentabromopbenio  (bromophenusic)  do.  .  HB,    Br^d 

lodophenic  ao HtrgH^lO 

Triiodophenic  do HegH^I^O 

Nitrophenic  (nitropbenasic)  do.      ...  HO(Hj(K05),0 

Dinitropbenic  (nitrophenesic)  do.  .     .     .  HP^fljfNSjjjjO 

Trinitrophenic  (nitropbenisic)  do.  .     .     .  HO^H^Ntt^lj.B 

Dicbloronitrophenic  do lie(HlCI^(Ne^),e 

Diniodo-nitropbenio  do JiegH^Ii(Ne^>.e 

Bromo-dinitrophenic  do Htr^lLBr(N+^2)3,0 

All  of  these  acids  are  monobasic,  and  form  definite  salts,  many 
of  which  crystallize  very  beautifully. 

A  mixture  of  potassic  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  converts 
phenic  acid  into  tricblorophenic  acid  (HG^HjCljO),  and  by  pro- 
longing the  action,  chlorauile  (©gCl^Og)  is  produced. 

Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  phenic  acid,  without  change  of  colour, 
and  produces  a  compound  monobasic  acid,  termed  sufphophenic  acid 
(HGgHgSOJ  j  it  forms  with  barium  a  soluble  salt,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  tufts  of  needles. 

If  phenic  acid  be  allowed  to  fall,  drop  by  drop,  into  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  is  attacked  with  great  violence ;  each  drop  produces 
a  hissing  like  that  which  accompanies  the  quenching  of  a  hot 
iron ;  and  upon  boiling  the  mixture,  carbazotic  {iriniirophenic) 
[H6,,Hj(N02)30]  acid  is  obtained.  If  the  acid  be  more  dilute, 
nitrophenic  acid  [HegH^{N02)0]  or  dinitrophenic  acid  [H6gHj 
(^^3)2^]   is  produced.      Both  of  these  acids  may  readily  be 
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obtained  in  crystals :  most  of  their  salts  crystallize  with  facility  ; 
they  greatly  resemble  the  carbazotates. 

(1557)  Carbazotic,  Trinitrophenic,  Nitro-phenisic,  or  Picric 
Acid  [H,6gH2(N02)30,or  HO^C^jH j(N04)30] .— This  is  a  fireqnent 
product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  npon  complex  organic  sub- 
stances. Phenic  acid^  salicin^  coumarin^  phloridzin,  silk^  indigo^ 
and  a  variety  of  resins  yield  it  when  treated  with  fuming  nitric 
acid.  The  oil  of  tar,  which  distils  over  at  a  temperature  between 
300^  and  400°,  is  one  of  the  best  raw  materials  from  which  this 
acid  can  be  procured.  In  preparing  this  acid  on  a  large  scale, 
Grace  Calvert  employs  4alb.  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*52,  and 
allows  71b.  of  carbolic  acid  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  the  nitric 
acid.  After  the  lapse  of  about  thirty-six  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
carbolic  acid  having  been  introduced,  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
acid  liquor  is  concentrated  to  a  fourth  of  its  bulk ;  on  cooling,  it 
becomes  solid.  It  is  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  boiled  by  the 
injection  of  steam.  On  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly  the  acid  crys- 
tallizes. The  resin  of  the  Xanlhorrhcea  hastilis  is  also  a  conve- 
nient source  of  carbazotic  acid.  In  the  latter  case  the  resin  should 
be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  woody  fibre.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  act  at  a  low  temperature,  otherwise  oxalic  acid  is 
formed  in  considerable  quantity.  The  hot  solution  obtained  by 
acting  upon  these  bodies  with  nitric  acid  must  be  decanted  from 
the  undissolved  portions,  and  the  carbazotic  acid,  which  is  depo- 
sited as  the  liquor  cools,  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  water,  and  converting  it  into  a  salt  of  ammonium,  which 
may  be  readily,  obtained  in  crystals;  the  carbazotate  of  am- 
monium when  dissolved  in  boiling  water  may  then  be  decom- 
posed by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  crystals  of  carbazotic  acid  will  be 
obtained  as  the  liquid  cools.  If  boiled  with  caustic  potash  in 
excess,  the  acid  is  decomposed,  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  a  brown 
resin  is  obtained  in  solution. 

Carbazotic  acid  crystallizes  in  long,  pale  yellow,  brilliant, 
rectangular  plates,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohq}  and  in 
ether.  It  requires  between  80  and  90  parts  of  cold  water  for 
its  solution,  forming  a  liquid  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  it  stains 
the  skin  yellow ;  if  heated  with  a  quantity  of  water  insufficient 
to  dissolve  it,  the  acid  melts  to  a  yellowish  transparent  oil,  which 
solidifies  on  cooling.  The  tinctorial  power  of  this  substance  is  so 
great  that  the  aqueous  solution  may  be  diluted  with  several  hundred 
times  its  bulk  of  water  without  losing  its  yellow  colour.,  This 
acid  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste^  which  has  induced  some  persons 
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fraudulently  to  substitute  it  in  beer  for  a  portion  of  the  bops. 
Carbazotic  acid  is  also  employed  for  dyeing  silk,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  after  the  silk  has  been  mordanted 
with  alum,  or  with  cream  of  tartar.  On  the  application  of  heat 
carbazotic  acid  fuses  to  a  yellowish  oil,  and  if  the  temperature 
be  gradually  raised,  it  may  be  partially  sublimed,  but  if  suddenly 
heated  it  is  decomposed  with  explosion.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  unaltered,  and  deposit  it  on  dilution. 
The  carbazotates  generally  crystallize  with  facility;  they  are 
bitter,  and  of  a  yellow  colour :  when  heated  they  are  decomposed 
with  explosion.  Potassic  carbazotate  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  fireely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  requires  260  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution.  The  salt  of  ammonium  is  also  anhydrous,  but  it  is. 
more  soluble  in  water,  and  is  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Strong  hot  solutions  of  these  salts  crystallize  into  a  network  of 
fine  needles,  which  makes  the  solution  appear  to  be  semi-solid. 
The  sodium  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  carbazotates 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  of  lead  and  silver,  are  freely  soluble. 

Cliloropicrin  [GCl^(NO^) ;  Sp.  gr,  1*665;  Boiling  pt.  234° 
(112°  C.)]  is  the  name  given  to  a  colourless  transparent  oil,  of 
high  refracting  power,  of  an  excessively  penetrating  odour  resem- 
bling that  of  oil  of  mustard;  its  vapour  is  not  inflammable. 
This  substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorinating  agents 
upon  carbazotic  (picric)  acid.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling 
the  acid  with  10  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  recti- 
fying the  oil  which  comes  over,  from  caustic  magnesia.  Alcoholic 
solutions  of  the  alkalies  decompose  it  into  a  chloride  and  a 
nitrate. 

When  the  nitrous  derivatives  of  phenic  acid  are  submitted  to 
the  reducing  action  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  two  red  amidated 
acids  are  produced.  The  compound  obtained  from  dinitrophenic 
acid  is  termed  rniro-plienamic  acid  [llQ^(fl^^(NO^)^'N^^^  2  H3O]  ; 
that  from  carbazotic  acid  iBusimed  pier  amic  acid  [E.G^H^(NB^^'NO'] . 

(1558)  Oxyphenic  Acid,  or  Pyrocatechin  (OgH^Og),  may  be 
regarded  as  benzol,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydroxyl  have  dis- 
placed two  of  hydrogen,  just  as  in  phenol  one  atom  of  hydroxyl 
has  displaced  one  of  hydrogen,  and  in  pyrogallin  three  atoms  of 
hydroxyl  have  displaced  three  of  hydrogen ;  as  for  example  : — 

Benzol 6gHg 

Phenol  (carbolic  acid) G^Yi^[nQ) 

Oxyphenic  acid 6gH^(HO)3 

pyrogallin O.HjlHO), 
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and  Eomer  has  Fecently  succeeded  in  converting  iodopfaenol 
©^HglO  into  oxyphenic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash.  The 
acid,  however,  is  obtained  most  abundantly  by  the  distillation  of 
catechu  (1332),  of  moritannic  acid,  or  of  gum  ammoniacum ;  the 
acid  liquid  which  passes  over  during  the  operation  must  be  de- 
canted from  tarry  matters  which  accompany  it,  and  be  left  to 
spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crystals  which  are  gradually  de- 
posited must  be  freed  from  the  mother  liquor  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  purified  by  sublimation. 

Oxyphenic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  rectangular  prisms. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  scarcely  any  acid  reaction. 
Its  crystals  fiise  between  230°  and  240°,  and  the  liquid  enters  into 
ebullition  between  464°  and  473^.  Its  solutions  in  the  alkalies 
become  first  green,  then  brown,  and  finally  black,  whilst  oxygen 
is  absorbed.  Its  most  characteristic  reaction  is  the  dark  green 
colour  which  it  produces  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride ;  on  the 
addition  of  any  alkaline  solution  this  colour  is  changed  to  a  deep 
red.  With  acetate  of  lead  it  yields  a  white  precipitate.  Nitric 
acid  decomposes  oxyphenic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 

( *  559)  Styphnic  Acid  [HgO^H  (N03)80J . — ^The  composition  of 
this  acid  is  such  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  oxyphenic  acid  that  carbazotic  add  does  to  phenic  acid. 
This  view,  however,  is  not  very  probable,  since  the  acid  is 
dibasic,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  oxyphenic  acid  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  npon  it.  It  is  the  product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*20)  upon  certain  gum  resins,  such  as  ammo- 
niacum, assafcBtida,  and  sagapenum.  The  aqueous  extracts  of 
Brazil-wood  and  of  the  Moms  tinctoria  also  yield  it  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid.  Many  of  these  substances  furnish  oxyphenic 
acid  by  distillation ;  extract  of  Brazil-wood  yields  it  abundantly 
by  this  process.  Styphnic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
prisms,  which  have  a  yellow  colour.  Its  solution  stains  the  skin 
permanently  yellow.  Styphnic  acid  reddens  litmus,  and  decom- 
poses the  alkaline  carbonates  with  efiervescence.  It  also  dissolves 
metallic  iron  and  zinc  with  facility.  Its  taste  is  somewhat 
astringent,  but  not  acid :  the  name  is  given  in  reference  to  this 
property,  from  trru^i^oc,  astringent.  The  styphnates,  like  the 
carbazotates,  are  decomposed  with  explosion  when  gently  heated. 
This  acid  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  a  normal  and  an  acid  one : 
many  of  its  salts  crystallize  readily. 
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a.  Naphthalic  Series. 

(1560)  Naphthalin  (OipHg)  j  Sp.ffr.  of  solid  vi^^;  of  vapour 
4-528;  Fusing  pt,  174°  {79°  C);  Boiling  pt.  428°  (220°  C.).— 
This  substance  derives  its  principal  interest  from  the  important 
researches  to  which  it  was  submitted  by  Laurent^  and  upon  which 
chiefly  he  founded  his  theory  of  substitutions.  Naphthalin  is  a 
constituent  of  the  principal  varieties  of  tar,  but  it  is  most  abun- 
dant in  coal  tar,  particularly  in  that  obtained  from  the  London 
gas-works.  It  is  also  produced  when  olefiant  gas,  paraffin,  phenic 
acid,  and  some  other  constituents  of  coal  tar,  are  transmitted 
slowly  through  red-hot  tubes.  Naphthalin  is  easily  obtained  from 
the  last  portions  of  the  distillate  from  coal  tar,  which  become  semi- 
solid on  cooling.  The  liquid  constituents  of  this  mass  must  be 
separated  from  it  by  pressure,  and  after  recrystallization  from 
hot  alcohol  it  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  sublimation. 

Naphthalin  forms  flaky  crystals,  consisting  of  rhombic  plates, 
which  feel  unctuous  to  the  touch  and  have  a  pearly  lustre :  its 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  its  taste  biting  and  somewhat  aromatic.  It 
gradually  undergoes  sublimation  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is 
easily  distilled  over  with  the  vapours  of  water.  Naphthalin  does 
not  readily  take  fire,  but  when  kindled  it  bums  with  a  white 
smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  fixed  oils.  Potash  is 
without  action  upon  it. 

(1561)  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  upon  Naphthalin, —  Sulphuric 
acid  when  heated  with  naphthalin  combines  with  it.  If  the 
naphthalin  be  in  excess,  the  acid  forms  with  it  a  neutral  fusible 
compound,  termed  stdphonaphthalin.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  be  in 
excess,  and  the  temperature  do  not  exceed  200^,  a  semi-solid  acid 
compound  is  formed,  the  sulphonaphthalic.  If  a  higher  tempera- 
ture be  employed,  especially  if  fuming  sulphuric  acid  be  used, 
disulphonaphthalic  acid  is  also  formed ;  it  is  a  brown  deliquescent 
compound,  with  a  sour  and  bitter  taste. 

In  all  these  cases  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  naphthalin 
is  attended  with  the  separation  of  water ;  thus : — 


Sulpho-naphthalin 

ulpho-naphthalic 

naphthalic  acid 
^isalpho-naphtha 

hyposalpho-naphtinic  acid) 


Sulpho-naphthalicy  termed  also  hyposulpho- 
naphthalic  acid      .    .     .     .     .    .     .     . 

Disalpho-naphthalic  acid  (thio-naphtic,  or 


e,oH8  +  aH,ee4-  2H,e. 


Besides  these  two  acids,  a  small  quantity  of  a  third  acid  is  some- 
times obtained,  which  is  metameric  with  the  sulpho-naphthalic ; 
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from  the  latter,  this  new  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  diflTerence  in 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  its  barium  salt,  which  when  burned  in  open 
air  smoulders  like  tinder  till  the  naphthalin  is  consumed,  whilst 
the  baric  sulpho-naphthalate  burns  with  a  luminous  flame.  The 
sulpho-naphthalates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  many  of  them  in 
alcohol  also ;  they  have  a  bitter,  almost  metallic,  taste. 

(1562)  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon  Naphthalin. — ^Nitric  acid 
attacks  naphthalin  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  converts 
it  into  a  sulphur-yellow  compound,  termed  nitro-naphthalin 
[6iqH7(N0jj)]  ;  at  higher  temperatures  dinitro-naphthalin  [O^qH^ 
(NOg)j  and  trimiro-naphthalin  [G-^oH.^i'^O^'^^  *^  produced. 
These  different  substitution-products  of  naphthalin  crystallize 
beautifully  from  their  alcoholic  or  their  ethereal  solutions.  When 
solutions  of  these  compounds  are  exposed  to  the  reducing  action 
of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  each  compound  yields  an  azotised 
base ;  napMhalidine,  naphthylia,  or  naphthylamine  (6^^H^N)  being 
that  furnished  from  nitro-naphthalin,  and  semi-naphthalidam,  or 
dinaphthylia  (OiqHiqNj),  from  dinitro-naphthalin  :  a  third  base 
was  obtained  by  Laurent  from  trinitro-naphthalin.*  By  pro- 
longed boiling  with  nitric  acid,  naphthalin  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  oxalic  and  phthalic  acids : — 

Kaphthalin.  Phthalic  add.  Oxalic  acid. 

Phthalic,  or  Naphthalic  Acid  (H^GgH^OJ,  is  produced  by  the 
long-continu.ed  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  naphthalin,  as  weU  as 
upon  naphthalin  tetrachloride  (Gj^HgCl^),  and  upon  alizarin. 
The  latter  mode  of  its  production  is  interesting,  since  it  indicates 
a  connexion  between  naphthalin  and  the  colouring  matter  of 
madder.  On  evaporating  the  solution  obtained  by  acting  upon 
naphthalin  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  phthalic  acid  is  deposited  in 
groups  of  lamellar  crystals.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  water  is  expelled,  and  phthalic  anhydride  is  snblimed. 
By  still  further  prolonging  the  action  of  nitric  upon  phthalic 
acid,  a  nitrophthalic  acid  [^^^Qfi^^^^^^  may  be  procured.  If 
phthalic  acid  be  distilled  with  lime,  calcic  carbonate  and  benzol 
are  the  results : — 


•    A    beautiful    violet    colour,    CLzodinaphihyldiamine    (Oj^jHjjN,),    or 
^,,  rivalliiig  that  from  aniline,  has  lately  been  obtained  bjr  oxidation 
of  one  of  these  bases. 


*    A    oe 
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PhthaUo  add.  Caloio  oarb.  Benzol. 


Phthalic  acid  is  dibasic ;  it  is  isomeric  with  a  product  obtained 
by  Hofimann  from  cuminic  acid,  by  the  oxidizing  influence  of  nitric 
acid  upon  it ;  from  its  sparing  solubility,  he  termed  it  inaolinic 
add.  This  body  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  terephthalic  acid 
obtained  by  oxidizing  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid  (141 5) ; 
this  acid  is  also  dibasic. 

(1565)  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Naphthalin. — ^When  chlorine  is 
brought  into  contact  with  naphthalin,  the  two  bodies  enter  into 
direct  combination :  the  naphthalin  fuses,  and  a  mixture  of  two 
compounds,  presenting  considerable  analogy  to  Dutch  liquid,  is 
formed.  One  of  these  compounds  has  been  termed,  somewhat 
inappropriately,  chloride  of  naphthalin  {Q^^^C\^^Q^^rjQ>\,}i.C\)y 
and  the  other,  dichloride  of  naphthalin  {e^QJl^Cl^=:G^QilQCl^,  2  HCl). 
The  formation  of  small  quantities  of  substitution  derivatives  of 
naphthalin  also  usually  accompanies  the  production  of  these 
compounds. 

Chloride  of  Naphthalin  (GjoHgClj)  is  an  oily  body^, which  is 
soluble  in  ether  in  all  proportions.  This  circumstance  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  eflecting  its  partial  separation  from  the  dichloride, 
which  is  solid ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  free  it  completely  from  this  latter 
substance.  Dichloride  (more  properly  tetrachloride)  of  naphthalin 
(GigHgClJ  exists  in  two  modifications,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  letters  a  and  j3.  These  modifications  are  both 
formed  simultaneously  during  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  naph- 
thalin. The  dichloride  a  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  ether, 
from  which,  on  cooling,  it  is  deposited  in  crystals ;  or  it  may  be 
purified  still  more  advantageously  by  crystallization  fix)m  boiling 
oil  of  petroleum.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  dichloride 
/3  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether.  It  is 
obtained  by  exposing  the  ethereal  mother-liquor,  from  which  the 
dichloride  a  has  crystallized,  to  a  low  temperature  for  a  few 
hours,  and  recrystallizing  the  deposit  (which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  the  modifications  of  a  and  /3,  from  ether :  the  liquid  retains 
the  modification  j3,  which  must  be  recrystallized  until  the  crystals 
obtained  are  rapidly  dissolved  by  cold  ether.  Corresponding 
compounds  with  bromine  may  be  obtained,  and  other  derivatives 
also  may  be  formed,  into  the  composition  of  which  both  chlorine 
and  bromine  enter.      (See  table  on  next  page.) 

Both  the  liquid  chloride  and  the  two  modifications  of  the 
dichloride  of  naphthalin  are  decomposed  by  distillation.     When 
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treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash^  they  are  decomposed^ 
chloride  of  potassium  is  formed^  and  chlorinated  deriyatives  of 
naphthalin  are  produced.  In  each  atom  of  these  new  compounds 
the  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  together  is  always 
equal  to  8,  which  is  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  iu  the 
compound  atom  of  naphthalin. 

The  researches  of  Laurent  have  disclosed  the  existence  of  an 
exceedingly  numerous  series  of  substitution-compounds,  formed 
upon  the  type  of  naphthalin,  iuto  the  composition  of  which  chlorine 
enters. 

Corresponding  compounds  with  bromine  may  also  be  formed, 
and  another  series  may  be  obtained,  in  which  the  substitution  is 
effected  partly  by  chlorine  and  partly  by  bromine.  It  wonld  be 
inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  attempt  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  these  bodies.  The  table  which  follows 
will  indicate  the  composition  of  the  principal  compounds  of  this 
series.  These  bodies  are  of  little  practical  importance,  but  their 
investigation  led  Laurent  to  theoretical  deductions  regarding  the 
molecular  constitution  of  chemical  compounds  generally,  which 
have  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  recent  progress  of 
organic  chemistry.*     Many  of  these  bodies  are  isomorphous. 

I.  Chlorides  and  Bromides  of  Naphthalin. 


Liquid  chloride  of  naphthalin  . 
Chloride  of  bronaphtase  .  .  . 
Dichloride  of  naphthalin  .  .  . 
Pichloride  of  chlonaphtaite  .  . 
Dichlorobromide  of  naphthalin  . 
Dichloride  of  chlonaphtese  .  . 
Dichloride  of  bronaphtese  .  . 
Dibromide  of  chlonaphtese  .  . 
Dibromide  of  chlorabronaphtese 
Dibromide  of  bronaphtese  .  . 
Dibromide  of  bromechlonaphtise 
Dibromide  of  bronaphtise      .    . 


6,tiH^.C]^ 

e,„H,.Cl,I!r 

e,,H,Br,A 

G„HftCIHr3r4 

Gi,H,E5.XI,Br4 


ei,H,BHJI,HCl 

e,,H,CLBr^2HBr 
eiJi^CrBr,.2HBr 

G^HaBr^CK^HBr 
€,,n,Br,,aHBr 


The  compounds  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table  are  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition  by  means  of  an  alcoholic   solution  of 


*  The  names  proposed  by  Laurent,  extraordinary  and  uncouth  as  many  of 
them  appear,  are  yet  well  adapted  to  represent  the  numerous  substitution  com- 
pounds to  which  they  refer.  In  the  case  of  naphthalin,  the  compounds  which 
contain  chlorine  are  indicated  bjr  the  prefix  chlo,  and  end  with  a  syllable  in  which 
the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  are  intended  respectively  to  indicate  the  displacement 
of  I,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  chloutL^htase  i  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
been  displaced  by  i  atom  of  chlorine;  iu  chlouaphtoxe,  4  atoms  of  hydrosvu 
have  been  displac^  by  4  of  chlorine.  If  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  dis- 
placed exceed  5,  a  fresh  syllable,  such  as  al,  is  added  to  the  word,  and  the  vowels 
(beginning  with  a)  are  again  employed  as  before.    For  instance,  to  express  the 
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potash,  which  effects  the  removal  of  a  certain  portion  of  chlorine 
or  of  bromine,  and  the  body  which  is  left  is  one  of  those  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table : — 


2.  Compounds  formed  upon  the  type  (O^^Hg). 


Chlonaphtase  •  . 

Bronapntase   •  . 

Chlonaphtese  .  . 

Bronaphtese    •  . 

Chlonaphtise  .  • 

Bronaphtise    .  . 
ChlorebronaphtiBe 


^10  ti  fit:  1 5 


Chlonaphtose  .  . 
Chloreoronaphtose 
Chloribronaphtose 
Bronaphtose  .  . 
Broroechlonaphtuse 
Chlonaphthafase  . 
Chlonaphthalise    • 


From  the  results  of  this  decomposition  it  appears  to  be  probable 
that  the  formulae  given  in  the  third  column  of  the  first  table  repre- 
sent, more  accurately  than  those  of  the  second  column,  the  true 
composition  of  the  so-called  chlorides  and  bromides  of  naphthalin, 
the  names  of  which  would  require  modification  accordingly. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  tables 
indicate  all  the  combinations  of  chlorine  with  naphthalin  which 
may  be  formed  by  substitution  or  otherwise.  Many  of  these 
dificrent  compounds  exist  in  several  distinct  modifications.  There 
are,  for  example,  no  fewer  than  seven  distinct  forms  of  chlonaphtese, 
which  Laurent  has  distinguished  by  the  letters  a,  c,  ad,  e,  /,  a, 
and  y  ;  four  of  them,  a,  c,  /,  and  x,  are  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  dichloride  of  naphthalin,  and  two  of  them,  ad  and  e,  by 
treating  the  same  compound  with  potash,  and  y  is  the  result  of 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  dinitronaphthalin. 

a  and  w  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  c  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  fiise  at  12 3°  (50°  C),  /  crystallizes  in  tables,  fusible 
at  214^,  ad  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  fuse  at  about  85^,  eAises 
at  88® ;  y  fuses  at  203®  (95°  C),  and  may  be  sublimed  in  plates. 
Many  of  these  bodies  are  also  distinguished  by  difierences  in  the 
degree  of  their  solubility  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  by  the  dif- 
ferent way  in  which  they  are  attacked  by  chlorine  and  by  bromine. 

The  existence  of  these  remarkable  modifications  of  chlonaphtese 
was  accounted  for  by  Laurent,  on  the  supposition  that  in  the  corn- 


substitution  of  6  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  6  of  eliloriiie,  Che  tenn  chlonaphtoZoftf  is 
adopted.  If  bromine  be  the  displacing  body,  the  prefix  bro  is  employed,  and  if 
both  chlorine  and  bromine  be  present,  the  name  employed  indicates  by  the  vowel 
in  the  concluding  syllable  the  total  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  displaced, 
whilst  the  number  of  one  of  the  halogens  is  indicated  by  a  vowel  attached  to  the 

Srefix  of  the  particular  halogen  to  be  represented.  Thus  chloribronaphtose  in- 
icates  (6.o,H4C)3Br),  or  a  compound  in  which  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been 
displaced  by  3  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  by  i  of  bromine :  the  name  hromechlonaph' 
tose  indicates  that  the  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  displaced  are  represented  by  2  atoms 
of -bromine,  and  by  2  of  chlorine. 

8  8b 
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pound  (OjoHg)^  or  naphthalin^  each  of  the  8  atoms  of  hydrogen 
has  its  distinct  or  allotted  position  in  the  compound  molecule. 
In  chlonaphtese  2  of  these  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  z 
atoms  of  chlorine^  but.  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifTerence  which  of 
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the  atoms  are  thus  displaced.    For  example^  if 

represent  the  compound  molecule  of  naphthalin^  each  numeral 
indicating  a  distinct  atom  of  hydrogen^  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  displacement  shall  take  place  thus : — 

In  all  these  cases  we  should  still  have  compounds  which  on 
analysis  would  exhibit  a  perfectly  similar  composition ;  and  yet, 
from  the  different  relative  position  of  the  atoms  of  chlorine  in  the 
compound,  the  properties  of  each  might  be  different.  It  may  be 
shown  by  calculation,  upon  the  principle  of  permutation,  that 
twenty-eight  such  varieties  of  chlonaphtese  are  possible ;  of  these 
seven  have  been  discovered.  This  idea  of  Laurent  has  been 
again  handled  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  Kekule  in  his  paper 
on  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  (1550). 

Chlonaphiise  has  also  been  obtained  in  seven  different  forms, 
all  of  which  are  crystallizable  solids.  Chlonaphtose  is  known 
under  four  different  modifications.  The  compounds  which  contain 
both  chlorine  and  bromine  of  the  type  napUose,  in  which  4 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced,  may  be  formed  in  three 
different  ways,  and  yield  three  metameric  modifications,  viz. : — 
I.  Chloribronaphtose,  which  is  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
bromine  and  chlonaphtise  to  the  sun^s  rays ;  it  forms  six-sided 
prisms,  which  are  fusible,  and  solidify  at  a  temperature  of  about 
221®  (105  C).  2.  BromachlonaphtDse  a,  which  is  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine  over  heated  bronaphtese :  it  forms 
six-sided  prisms  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  which  after  fusion 
solidify  at  230®  (uo®  C).  3.  Bromachlonaphtose  /3,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  dichloride  of  bronaphtese ;  it  forms 
flattened  oblique  prisms.  Several  modifications  of  many  of  the 
other  chlorides  might  be  enumerated,  but  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
particularize  fiirther.  This  great  variety  of  form  admits  of  expla- 
nation upon  the  hypothesis  already  applied  to  account  for  the 
different  forms  of  chlonaphtese.  It  is  obvious  that  numerous  as 
are  the  modifications  of  many  of  the  forms  of  these  derivatives 
of  naphthalin,  they  constitute  but  a  small  number  of  the  possible 
varieties  which  a  permutation  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
elementary  atoms  of  the  compound  would  allow. 
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(1564)  Anthracene  (Oj^H^q  ;  Anderson),  formerly  called  Para^ 
naphthalin;  Sp.gr.  of  vapour  6741 ;  Fusing pt.  416^  (213^  C). — 
This  substance  accompanies  naphthalin  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
distillation  of  coal  tar.  It  may  be  piirified  from  naphthalin  by 
means  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  naphthalin,  but  leaves  almost 
all  the  anthracene  untouched.  Anthracene  was  supposed  to  be 
polymeric  with  naphthalin,  but  Anderson  has  lately  shown  that  it 
possesses  the  formula  given  above :  it  is  a  white  solid,  which  may 
be  distilled  without  being  decomposed,  and  it  condenses  in 
lamellar  crystals.  Its  best  solvent  is  oil  of  turpentine*  Chlorine 
acts  slowly  upon  anthracene,  forming  a  substitution-compoimd 
(Oj^HgCl).  Chlorine  also  combines  directly  with  anthracene, 
forming  the  compound  Oj^Hj^Clg ;  with  bromine  its  combination 
has  the  formula  Oj^H^QBrg.  Treated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
oxanihracene  O^^HgOg  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles. 

(1565)  MetanaphthaKn,  the  Reiisterene  of  Dumas  [Pusinff  pt, 
153°  (67*^  C.) ;  Boiling  pt.  617°  (325^  C.)],  is  a  compound  polymeric 
with  naphthalin :  it  was  obtained  by  Pelletier  and  Walter  during 
the  distillation  of  resin.  This  body  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  as  weU  as  by 
ether,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  does  not  appear  to  form 
any  coupled  acid  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

(1566)  During  the  distillation  of  the  bitimiinous  shale  of 
Dorsetshire,  various  products  are  obtained,  which  greatly  resemble 
those  contained  in  coal  tar.  The  hydrocarbons  approach  in  com- 
position to  (G^HgJ.  A  portion  of  the  oil,  which  boils  between 
390°  and  480^,  furnishes  a  substance  resembling  kreasote,  which 
Laurent  termed  ampelin:  it  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  water,  but  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  an  acid  or  of  the 
solution  of  certain  salts  causes  the  separation  of  the  ampelin. 
Ampelin  is  decomposed  when  the  attempt  to  redistil  it  is  made. 
By  treating  the  oils  of  schist  with  nitric  acid,  Laurent  obtained  an 
acid  metameric  with  the  salicylic,  and  which  he  termed  ampelic  acid. 

Shale  tar  is  particularly  rich  in  basic  substances.  G.  WiUiama 
has  detected  in  it,  in  addition  to  pyrrol,  ammonia,  pyridine^ 
picoline,  lutidine,  coUidine,  and  parvoline ;  besides  two  other  bases 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  examined,  which  have  been  termed  carmieHne 
and  vertidine.  It  is  remarkable  that  aniline  is  not  present  amongst 
these  bases.     (Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  vii.  97.) 

The  destructive  distillation  of  bones,  and  of  azotised  animal 
matters  generally,  yields  a  substance  commonly  known  as  Dippel's 
ammal  oil.  This  oil  comes  over  accompanied  by  an  aqueous, 
liquid,  charged  with  carbonate,  sulphide,  and  cyanide  of  aimxQO- 
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ninm.  The  oil  itself  is  a  complex  mixture^  oonsisting  of  a  part 
which  is  soluble  in  acids^  and  of  an  insoluble  portion ;  the  latter 
constituting  the  larger  part  of  the  oil.  In  the  portion  soluble 
in  adds,  yarious  volatile  bases  are  present,  including  methyliay 
ethylia,  tritylia,  tetrylia,  and  amylia, — ^aniline,  pyridine,  picoline, 
lutidine, — and  the  substance  termed  pyrrol  by  Bunge.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  acids  contains  benzol,  and  a  mixture  of 
several  nitrile& 

(1567)  Pyrrol  (O^H^N);  Sp.  gr.  of  liquid  1*077 ;  of  vapour 
a*47;  Boiling  pt.  271®  (133°  C). — This  body  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  Anderson  {Edin.  Pfdl.  Tran$.,  xsi.  586).  Its  purifi- 
cation is  attended  with  considerable  difficulties.  During  the 
distillation  of  the  add  solution  of  the  crude  pyridine  bases 
(1368)  from  DippeFs  oil,  a  peculiar  fostid  oil  is  obtained,  which  is 
colourless  at  first,  but  it  becomes  in  a  few  days  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  ultimately  nearly  black.  On  subjecting  this  oil  to 
fractionated  distillation,  a  considerable  portion  is  obtained  between 
270^  and  290^.  If  agitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  dried 
over  sticks  of  potash,  it  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  repeated 
rectification.  In  order  to  purify  it  perfectly,  it  should  be  digested 
in  a  copper  flask  with  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  caustic  potash, 
aUowing  the  liquid  as  it  distils  to  fall  back  into  the  flask* 
Gradually  the  pyrrol  enters  into  combination  with  the  potash, 
and  the  heat  may  be  raised  nearly  to  redness  without  expelling 
any  portion  of  the  pyrrol.  The  residue  thus  obtained  in  the 
retort,  after  any  traces  of  picoline  have  been  expelled  by  heat^ 
when  thrown  into  water  is  decomposed,  and  pure  colourless  pyrrol 
rises  to  the  sur&ce.^  This  liquid  has  an  odour  faintly  resembling 
that  of  chloroform,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste.  It  becomes  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions^ 
but  is  slowly  dissolved  by  adds.  Its  most  remarkable  reaction 
is  the  production  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  which  graduaUy  deepens 
to  an  intense  carmine  when  a  splinter  of  fir- wood  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  pyrrol.  When  a 
solution  of  pyrrol  in  a  dilute  add  is  heated,  a  red  flocculent  sub* 
stance  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid,  if  not  extremely  dilute,  becomes 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence ;  a  similar  change  occurs  in  the  add 


*  Sohwanert  finds  pyrrol  among  the  prodacts  of  the  dry  distillation  of  am- 
moniam  pyromucate  (H^NO^HsOj,  accompanied  by  a  substance  which  he  terms 
carbo-pyrrolamide  O.H^N.O,  the  amidated  compound  of  an  unstable  acid,  the 
carbo'pyrrolic,  which  readily  breaks  up  into  pyrrol  and  carbonic  anhydride : — 
Garbo-pTiToIic  aoid.    Pjrrol. 
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aoldtions  at  ordinary  temperatures  if  left  for  a  few  days.  Alcoholic 
solutions  of  pyrrol  precipitate  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
of  cadmic  chloride,  but  not  those  of  the  metals  in  general. 

The  red  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  is  supposed 
by  Anderson  to  have  the  composition  of  ©igHj^NgO,  being  formed 
from  pyrrol  by  the  elimination  of  the  elements  of  ammonia  and  the 
assimilation  of  water,  thus :  3  G^HjNH-HgOsHgNrnO^jjHi^NjO. 

(1568)  Bitumen,  Asphalt,  and  Petroleum. — Closely  connected 
with  the  products  of  destructive  distillation  are  the  difierent  forms 
of  bitumen,  asphalt,  and  petroleum.  Deposits  of  these  substances 
are  found  in  various  localities,  as,  for  example,  at  Trinidad,  at 
Zante,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  also  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  petroleum  occurs  in  beds  of 
marl  above  coal  measures.  Petroleum  is  likewise  abundant  at 
Bangoon,  and  in  several  other  localities  of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah, 
where  the  naphtha  is  obtained  from  a  pale  blue  clay,  soaked  with 
oil,  which  rests  upon  roofing  slate,  beneath  which  is  coal  containing 
much  pyrites.  The  petroleum  (petri  oleum,  rock  oil)  from  the  last- 
named  locality  has  been  made  the  subject  of  examination  by 
De  la  Rue  and  H.  Miiller  {Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  viii.  aai).  It  is 
obtained  by  sinking  wells  about  sixty  feet  deep,  in  which  the 
liquid  is  collected  as  it  oozes  from  the  soil.  At  common  tempe« 
ratures  it  has  the  consistence  of  goose  fat;  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  and  has  usually  a  greenish-brown  colour;  it  has  also  a 
slight,  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  volatile  constituents,  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  which  come 
off  below  zi2^.  The  fixed  residue  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
4  per  cent,  if  it  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam. 
About  10  or  II  per  cent,  of  the  volatile  matters  consist  of  a  body 
fusible  at  149°  (65°  C),  but  which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(paraffin).  When  the  liquid  portion  is  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
some  of  its  constituents  enter  into  combination  with  the  acid,  but 
the  greater  part  remains  unaltered  by  this  agent.  In  the  portion 
which  combines  with  the  acid,  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  and  cumol 
have  been  identified,  and  there  are  several  basic  substances  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  completely  examined.  The  liquid  firom  which 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzol  series  have  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  after  being  rectified,  constitutes  rock  oil, 
or  mineral  naphtha ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons,  and 
is  the  liquid  in  which  potassium  and  sodium  are  preserved.  In 
order  to  purify  it  for  this  purpose,  the  crude  distillate  must  be 
agitated  several  times  with  a  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
after  which  the  undecomposed  hydrocarbon  is  to  be  well  washed 
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with  water^  and  rectified  from  quicklime.  This  liquid  nequirea 
about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol  for  solution,  but  it  is  soluble 
in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  in  the  volatile  oils.  Hot  naphtha 
dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  deposits  the  greater  portion 
of  these  bodies  on  cooling.  It  also  dissolves  caoutchouc,  camphor, 
and  fatty  and  resinous  bodies  generally.  Pelletier  and  Walter 
describe  three  components  of  mineral  naphtha;  one,  which  is 
termed  naphika,  boUs  at  about  190°  (88^  C.) ;  and  the  second, 
termed  naphthene  (©gHi^),  boils  at  239°  (i  15®  C.) ;  and  the  third, 
naphthoic  at  374^  (190^  C).  It  is  not  improbable  that  all  these 
bodies  are  polymeric  multiples  of  the  hydrocarbon  6H^. 

Pelouze  and  Cahours  {Awn.  de  Chimie,  IV.  i.  5)  have  published 
an  elaborate  investigation  upon  the  recently  discovered  American 
petroleum.  The  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania  are  worked  by  boring 
into  the  oil-bearing  strata  to  a  depth  of  from  50  to  500  feet,  and 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  is  raised  to  the  surface,  usually  by 
pumping ;  sometimes  the  oil  overflows  from  the  boring. 

Four  products  are  furnished  for  sale  frt)m  these  oils :  ist.  A 
naphtha,  used  extensively  as  a  solvent  instead  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
iznd.  A  heavier  and  less  volatile  oil,  suitable  for  illuminating 
purposes;  3rd.  A  lubricating  oil,  used  for  machinery;  and 
4th.  A  still  heavier  oil,  used  for  adulterating  vegetable  oils. 
These  oils  are  furnished  by  the  lioiestone  rocks  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  formations. 

The  bulk  of  these  oils,  according  to  Pelouze  and  Cahours, 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  various  members  of  the  marsh-gas  series, 
including  thirteen  different  compounds.  Tetryl  hydride,  GJl^^,  is 
the  lowest  term  of  the  series,  and  palmityl  hydride,  ^^^H,^  the 
highest ;  the  most  abundant  of  these  compounds  being  the  hexyl 
hydride,  ©e^u*  *^^  *^®  ^®**  ^^  amount  is  heptyl  hydride  (1206). 

In  Canada  also  vast  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  ob- 
tained, many  of  the  oil-wells  yielding  600  gallons  of  oil  per  day. 
According  to  Sterry  Hunt  this  oil  comes  from  the  carboniferous 
limestone  which  crops  out  at  Port  Erie,  and  crosses  the  country 
to  Lake  Huron,  being  in  parts  overlaid  by  a  thick  bed  of  shale 
of  the  Hamilton  group. 

Asphalt  is  the  term  given  to  solid  bitumen  (mi).  The 
bitumens  differ  in  the  facility  with  which  they  are  attacked  by 
solvents.  Generally  they  contain  but  little  of  any  matter  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  most  of  them  are  dissolved  in  great  part  by  ether, 
and  by  oil  of  turpentine.  When  distilled  they  yield  substances 
which  resemble  the  paraflin  oils  in  properties  andconsistence(i537). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DERIVATIVES   O?   CYANOGEN  —  UREA — ORGANIC    BASES   OF  ANIMAL 
ORIGIN URIC   ACID^   PRODUCTS    OF   ITS   DECOMPOSITION. 

§    I.  Derivatives  of  Cyanogen. 

(1569)  In  deseribing  some  of  the  compounds  of  cyanogen 
(509)^  allusion  was  made  to  some  important  derivatives  of  this 
body  (containing  iron^  cobalt^  platinum^  sulphur^  and  some  other 
elements),  which  perform  the  functions  of  salt-radicles,  or  bodies 
which  in  their  mode  of  combination  present  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  halogens.  In  the  present  chapter  some  of  these  com- 
pounds will  be  described ;  urea  and  some  organic  bases  of  animal 
origin  will  next  be  examined,  after  which  uric  acid  and  its  more 
important  derivatives  will  be  considered. 

(1570)  Hydrocyanic  acid  in  its  anhydrous  form  combines  with 
several  of  th^  anhydrous  electro-negative  chlorides,  such  as  ferric 
chloride,  stannic  chloride,  titanic  chloride,  and  antimonic  chloride, 
with  which  it  forms  compounds,  the  composition  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  formulse  {4JlCj^efil^);  (a  HCy,SnCl^?); 
(a  HCy,TiClJ ;  and  (3  HCy,SbCl5) ;  but  these  compounds  are  all 
decomposed  by  water,  and  have  no  practical  applications. 

The  general  properties  of  the  cyanides  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed ;  some  of  these  salts  are  of  considerable  practical  impor- 
tance, and  may  be  now  briefly  described. 

(1571)  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (KCy). — This  salt  is  prepared  in 
considerable  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  salts  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  processes  of  electrotyping ;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  photography.  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  to  dull 
redness,  in  a  covered  iron  crucible,  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  an- 
hydrous potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  3  of  dried  potassic  carbonate, 
until  the  fused  mass  has  lost  its  yellow  coloui*,  and  ceases  to 
give  off  bubbles  of  gas.  The  iron  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a 
metallic  powder,  and  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible ;  the 
fused  cyanide  can  then  be  poured  off,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
a  milk-white  mass.  The  cyanide  thus  obtained  is,  however, 
always  mixed  with  a  portion  of  cyanate,  the  reaction  being  such 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

K^FeCy^  +  KfiO^  =  5  KCy  +  KCyO  +  Fe  +  Be^ 

If  the  presence  of  the  potassic  cyanate  be  injurious,  it  may  be 
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got  rid  of  by  adding  to  tlie  mixture  of  the  carbonate  and  ferro- 
cjranide^  before  fusion,  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  which 
at  a  red  heat  reduces  the  potassic  cyanate  to  the  form  of  cyanide : 
the  Aised  salt,  when  decanted  from  the  iron,  will  then  have  a 
black  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  unconsumed 
charcoal.  If  it  is  to  be  used  in  solution  immediately,  it  may  be 
dissolved  in  water  and  filtered ;  but  if  required  in  the  solid  form 
it  may  be  purified  by  treatment  with  boiliig  alcohol,  from  which, 
after  filtration,  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Potassic  cyanide  forms 
colourless  cubes ;  it  is  deliquescent,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
when  moist  emits  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  highly 
poisonous. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  powerful  and  valuable  reducing 
agent.  The  oxides  of  a  large  number  of  metals,  including  those 
of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  when  thrown  into  the  melted  salt  are 
immediately  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  whilst  potassic  cyanate 
is  formed.  It  may  also  be  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  reducing 
agent  instead  of  black  flux,  in  testing  for  arsenic  (846).  Solutions 
of  potassic  cyanide  dissolve  metallic  iron,  rihc,  nickel,  and  copper, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  whilst  potash  is  produced.  Silver  and 
gold  are  also  dissolved  by  the  solution  of  potassic  cyanide,  if  air 
be  allowed  free  access,  and  double  cyanides  of  potassium  with 
those  metals  are  formed. 

(1572)  Double  Cyanides. — Potassic  cyanide,  when  mixed  with 
metallic  solutions,  occasions  a  large  number  of  precipitates,  which 
in  the  majority  of  instances  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
potassic  cyanide ;  they  generally  form  with  it  crystallizable  double 
salts.  The  cyanides  of  the  metals  of  the  other  alkalies  and  of 
the  alkaline  earths  may  be  substituted  for  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  produce  similar  double  cyanides.  The  double  cyanides  which 
are  formed  in  these  cases  are  of  two  kinds  or  classes.  The 
double  salts  of  the  first  class  are  comparatively  unstable,  and  are 
highly  poisonous;  they  are  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a 
diluted  free  acid,  such  as  the  hydrochloric.  In  such  cases  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  liberated, 
and  the  insoluble  metallic  cyanide  is  precipitated.  The  double 
salts  which  the  cyanides  of  zinc,  nickel,  manganese,  copper,  and 
silver  form  with  potassic  cyanide  belong  to  this  class.  When, 
for  example,  potassic  nickel  cyanide  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  following  reaction  occursi,  and  nickel  cyanide  is 
precipitated,  since  it  is  insoluble  both  in  hydrocyanic  and  in 
hydrochloric  acid : — 

NiCy^i&KCy  +  2  HCl  =  NiCy^  +  2KCI+  a  HCy. 
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The  alkalies  do  not  occasion  precipitates  in  the  solutions  of  the 
double  cyanides.  When  these  double  cyanides  are  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  a  metallic  salt  which^  like  acetate  of  lead  or  cupric 
sulphate^  is  capable  of  furnishing  an  insoluble  cyanide^  a  double 
insoluble  cyanide  is  formed ;   for  example  : — 

NiCy^  2  KCy  +  Pb  2  fe^HjOj,  =  NiCyj^^PbCyj,  +  2  KG^HgOj,. 

The  double  cyanides  of  the  second  class  are  much  more  stable. 
The  salts  of  this  class  do  not  possess  the  poisonous  characters  of 
the  cyanides  in  general ;  on  the  addition  of  dilute  acids  no  pre- 
cipitation of  an  insoluble  cyanide  occurs;  the  more  electro- 
negative metal  appears  to  have  entered  into  combination  with  the 
cyanogen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  new  salt-radicle>  more  or 
less  analogous  to  chlorine  and  the  halogens^  in  consequence  of 
which  the  metal  remains  in  solution. 

The  double  salts  which  the  cyanides  of  cobalt,  of  iron,  of 
chromium,  and  of  platinum,  form  with  potassic  cyanide,  belong 
to  this  class,  and  they  contain  compounds  to  which  the  terms 
cobalticyanogen,  ferrocyanogen,  ferricyanogen,  chromicyanogen, 
and  platindcyanogen,  have  been  applied :  these  radicles  are  dis« 
tinguished  by  the  property  of  yielding  compounds  with  hydrogen 
which  possess  acid  characters,  and  contain  a  certain  number  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  place  of  the  potassium  of  the  double 
cyanide.  For  instance,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron, 
ternaed  yellow  potassic  ferrocyanide,  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  (K^FeCyg) ;  it  yields,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  compound  termed  hydroferrocyanic  acid  (H^FeCy^), 
whicb  contains  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  instead  of  the  4  of  potassium 
in  the  yellow  salt : — 

Prusiate  potash.  Hjdioferrooj.  add. 

K^FeCy^  +  4  HQ  =  H^FeCyg  H-  4  KC  . 

The  quantity  of  cyanogen  in  the  simple  cyanides  may  be 
determined  by  the  following  method  proposed  by  Heisch  (Q.  J. 
Chem.  Soc,  ii.  219).  The  substance  for  analysis  is  placed  in  a 
small  flask  with  some  pieces  of  pure  zinc  in  a  little  water ;  the  neck 
of  the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  are  passed  a  tube 
funnel,  and  a  second  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles  for  carrying 
off  the  gas  which  is  disengaged ;  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  the 
funnel,  and  hydrogen  is  liberated ;  this  gas  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation  combines  with  the  cyanogen,  and  carries  it  off  in  the 
form  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  arrested  by  causing  it  to  pass 
through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver  cyanide  is 
afterwards  collected  upon  a  filter  and  weighed,  but  it  is  better,  as 
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practised  by  Liebig,  to  conduct  the  vapours  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into 
a  solution  of  potash^  and  afterwards  to  add  to  the  alkaline  liquid 
(503)  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  or  of  cupric  sulphate. 

(a)  Cyanides  which  do  not  contain  Electro-jfegative  Metallic  Cyamdei. 

(1573)  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  insoluble 
metallic  cyanides  which  yield  double  cyanides  of  the  first  class, 
i.e.,  double  salts  which  are  decomposed  and  yield  a  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid. 

Zincic  cyanide  is  white,  and  insoluble  in  water ;  with  potassic 
cyanide  it  forms  a  soluble  salt  (ZnCy,,  2  KCy),  which  may  be 
obtained  in  large,  regular,  anhydrous,  colourless  octohedra: 
disodio-zincic  cyanide  (2  ZnCyj,  2  NaCy,  5  HgO)  may  be  obtained 
•in  brilliant  plates,  if  sodic  cyanide  be  substituted  for  potassic 
cyanide.  Nickel  cyanide  (NiCyjj)  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  potassic  cyanide,  forming  a  salt 
(NiCyg,  2  KCy,HgO)  which  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
of  a  yellow  colour.  Manganous  cyanide  falls  as  a  bulky  reddish- 
white  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  any  manganous  salt 
with  one  of  potassic  cyanide;  it  rapidly  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  This  cyanide  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potassic 
cyanide,  but  the  solution  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gradually  deposits 
manganic  oxide.  Cupreous  cyanide,  Gxij^y^  is  a  white  powder 
obtained  by  treating  an  acid  solution  of  cupreous  chloride  with 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  it  is  soluble  in  the  dilute  acids.  Cupric 
sulphate  yields  with  potassic  cyanide  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate 
(OuCy^),  which  is  only  known  in  the  hydrated  form,  and  soon 
begins  to  give  off  cyanogen,  becoming  converted  into  a  double 
cyanide  (Ou<jCyg,GuCyy  5  HgO),  The  same  salt  may  be  obtained 
in  bright  green  crystals  by  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate.  Cupric  cyanide  (©uCy^)  is  soluble  in  excess 
of  potassic  cyanide,  with  an  evolution  of  cyanogen,  and  formation 
of  cupreous  cyanide ;  the  cupreous  cyanide  forms  two  crystallized 
double  salts  (©u^Cy^  2  KCy),  and  (©u^Cyj^  6  KCy).  The  latter  is 
the  more  soluble  salt  of  the  two. 

(^574)  Cyanid4i  of  Silver  (AgCy=i34;  Sp.  gr.  3-943)  is  pre- 
cipitated  in  dense  white  flocculi  when  hydrocyanic  acid  or  potassic 
cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  even  at  a  boiling  temperature,  but 
it  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  heated  gently  it  melts,  and  at  a  high  temperature  gives 
off  cyanogen,  leaving  a  residue  of  a  grey  colour,  which  retains  a 
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portion  of  cyanogen.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  freely  soluble  in 
solutions  of  the  cyanides  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium, 
and  strontium.  These  solutions  give  no  precipitate  with  solutions 
of  the  metallic  chlorides ;  indeed,  cyanide  of  silver  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  and 
of  the  earths.  It  is  also  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  well  as  in  solutions  of  the  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  When  potassic  ferrocyanide  is  used  as  the  solvent,  a 
dirty  blue  precipitate  of  ferrous  cyanide  is  formed,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  strongly  alkaline ;  K^PeCy^-f  4  AgCy=FeCy2+4(AgCy, 
KCy).  Potassto-argentic  cyanide  (AgCy,KCy=  199)  is  anhydrous, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  octohedra  or  in  six-sided  plates.  Occa- 
sionally it  forms  rhombic  prisms  a  (AgCy,KCy),Hjj0.  This  salt 
is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  for  electro-silvering,  since  its  solution,  if  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  potassic  cyanide  and  then  submitted  to 
electrolysis,  deposits  silver  in  compact  coherent  plates  {295). 

(1575)  Cyanide  of  Mercury,  Mercuric  Cyanide  (HgCy3=a52; 
Sp.  gr,  377). — This  salt  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving 
mercuric  oxide  in  dilute  hydrocyaiuc  acid,  in  which  the  oxide  is 
soluble  with  great  facility,  or  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of 
finely-powdered  Prussian  blue  and  3  of  mercuric  oxide,  also  finely 
levigated,  with  40  parts  of  water,  until  the  undissolved  portion 
has  acquired  a  full  brown  colour :  the  filtrate  on  evaporation  yields 
mercuric  cyanide.  It  may  also  be  procured  by  boiling  2  parts 
of  mercuric  sulphate  with  i  part  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  and 
8  of  water : — 

K^FeCy^  +  3  HgSO^  =  3  SgCyj  +  a  K^SO^  +  FeSO^. 

Mercuric  cyanide  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  rectangular  prisms, 
which  are  colourless  and  transparent.  It  has  a  nauseous,  metallic 
taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  requires  about  8  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ordinary  alcohol,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Mercuric  cyanide  is  decom- 
posed when  heated ;  if  perfectly  dry  it  yields  cyanogen  gas,  metallic 
mercury,  and  a  residue  of  paracyanogen.  If  moist,  carbonic 
anhydride,  ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  produced. 

Mercuric  cyanide  dissolves  mercuric  oxide  freely,  and  forms 
an  oxycyanide  (HgO,HgCy2)  which  crystallizes  in  needles ;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  liquid  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Mercuric  cyanide  does  not  give  any  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  mercury  on  the  addition  of  a  free  alkaH.  When  heated 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  and  gives 
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off  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  sulpburetted 
hydrogen.  Mercuric  cyanide  enters  into  combination  Trith  a 
great  number  of  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  cjranides,  nitrates, 
and  various  other  salts,  forming  with  them  crystallizable  double 
salts.  It  does  not  occasion  precipitates  when  mixed  with  the 
solutions  of  salts  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and  other 
metals  which  yield  cyanides  insoluble  in  water,  with  the  exception 
of  the  salts  of  palladium;  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
mercury  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  cyanogen  than  any  of  the 
metals,  excepting  palladium. 

(1576)  Cyanides  of  Gold. — Aurous  q/anide  (AuCy=222'6)  is 
the  only  cyanide  of  gold  which  is  accurately  known.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  several  methods ;  the  simplest  consists  in  adding  a 
solution  of  potassic  cyanide  to  a  dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride, 
so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  occasioned.  It  is  a  lemon -yellow 
powder,  composed  of  microscopic  hexagonal  plates.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  into  cyanogen  and  metallic  gold :  boiling  nitric, 
sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  do  not  decompose  it  unless  very 
concentrated,  and  aqua  regia  acts  upon  it  very  slowly.  It  is 
soluble  in  sodic  hyposulphite  and  in  ammonium  hydrosulphide ; 
but  its  most  important  solvent  is  cyanide  of  potassium,  with 
which  it  forms  a  double  salt  (AuCy,KCy= 287*6) :  this  compound 
crystallizes  in  colourless  rhombic  octohedra,  or  in  pearly  scales. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  either  aurous  cyanide  or  auric 
oxide  (precipitated  £rom  the  trichloride  by  ammonia)  in  a  solution 
of  potassic  cyanide.  Aurous  cyanide  is  also  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  potassic  ferrocyanide.  The  double  cyanide  is  likewise  formed 
by  dissolving  finely-divided  metallic  gold  in  a  solution  of  potassic 
cyanide  with  exposure  to  the  air.  Auro-potassic  cyanide  is 
largely  used  for  gilding  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery  (296).* 
Copper  and  silver  articles  may  also  be  gilt  by  it  without  the  aid 
of  the  battery,  by  mere  immersion ;  portions  of  copper  or  of  silver 
being  dissolved  during  the  operation. 

^1577)  Palladious  Cyanide  (PdCy2=  158-4). — Palladium  has 
a  very  powerful  attraction  for  cyanogen ;  when  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  palladium  is  mixed  with  one  of  mercuric  cyanide,  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate  of  palladious  cyanide  is  formed  ;  •this 
precipitate  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  potassic  cyanide,  with 


*  Bottger  recovers  the  gold  from  the  spent  gilding  solutions  by  evaporatine 
them  to  dryness,  mixing  the  residue  with  its  own  weight  of  finely-powdered 
litharee,  and  fusing  the  mass ;  the  lead  and  the  gold  are  reduced,  and  form  a 
metalRc  button,  wmchi  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  leaves  the  gold  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  powder. 
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%luch  it  fonxw  a  double  salt^  wlucli  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal 
prisms  {z  KCy^dCyjj,  3  HjO). 

Cyanide  of  lead  (PbCy,)  is  white ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  form  a  double  cyanide  with  potassic  cyanide ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  this  salt.  Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  cyanide  of  lead,  and  liberates  hydrocyanic  acid. 

{b)  Ekctro^negative  Metallic  Cyanides. 

(1578)  Cyanides  of  Iran, — Little  is  known  accurately  of  the 
simple  cyanides  of  iron.  When  potassic  cyanide  is  mixed  with 
ferrous  sulphate  free  from  ferric  salt,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate 
partially  soluble  in  acids  is  formed,  which  appears  to  consist  of 
hydrated  ferrous  cyanide.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  an 
excess  of  potassic  cyanide,  and  is  thus  converted  into  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide.  The  white  compound  obtained  by  decomposing  Prussian 
blue  by  means  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  appears 
not  to  be  a  simple  cyanide  of  iron,  as  was  originally  supposed 
by  Bobiquet.  Ferric  cyanide  has  not  been  procured  in  a  separate 
form.  When  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  mixed  with  one  of 
potassic  cyanide,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  liberated,  potassic  chloride 
is  formed,  and  a  precipitate  o£  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  obtained. 
Prussian  blue  (Fe^Cyig,  18  H^O;  158a),  TunUndPs  blue  Pe^Cyij, 
laHgO,  and  the  substance  Pe3Cy3,4HgO,  which  Gmelin  terms 
Prussian  green  (1584),  are  compound  cyanides  of  iron. 

(1579)  I.  Fbrrocyanides. — ^The  cyanides  of  iron,  when  in 
combination  with  other  cyanides,  give  rise  to  two  important  classes 
of  compounds,  which  are  represented  by  the  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  or  potassic  ferrocyanide  (K^FeCy^  3  H^O),  and  the  red 
prussiate  of  potash,  or  potassic  ferricyanide  (K^FeCy^). 


Ferrooyanogen 
(hypothetical). 

xQij^JS^. 

Pcy. 

Hydro-ferroojaaio  acid   •    • 
Potassic  ferrocyaoide  .    .    . 
Sodic  ferrocyanide .... 
Everitt's  white  salt,  or  fer- ) 
roevanide    of  potaasiam  > 

andiron ) 

Ordinary  Prasaian  blue  •    • 
Basic  Prosaian  blue    .    .    . 
Baric  dipotaasic  ferrocyanide 
Onpric  ferrocyanide    .     .     . 
Cupric  dipotasaic  ferrocyanide 
Ferrocyanide  of  lead  .    .    . 

ELaBaOcr^cFey  2  H^O 
Pb,e,N,Pe.3H,e 

K^Pcy.aH^ 
Na^Poy,  13  H,e 

( E^JPey,  or 

UiPoy.aswJyi 

¥6tVoy^i8Efi 

K^a,l>oy,3H,e 

K|eu.Poy,3H,e 
P6^Poy,3H,e 
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Liebig  considers  that  these  two  classes  of  salts  contain  two 
separate  radicles, /errocyano^en  {FeCyj=Fcy*^,  Kni  ferricyanogen 
(FeCyj=Pdcy'")-  The  fir^t  of  these  radicles  is  tetrabasic,  the 
second  tribasic ;  but  neither  of  these  bodies  has  been  obtained  in 
a  separate  form.  The  hypothesis  of  their  existence,  however, 
affords  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  the  composition  of  the 
double  cyanides  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  enter^  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  study  of  these  salts,  which  are  numerous 
and  important.  The  preceding  table  shows  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  compounds  of  the  ferrocyanogen  series. 

(1580)  Hydroferrocyanic  Acid  (H^FeCy^). — ^This  compound 
was  originally  obtained  by  Porrett,  by  the  decomposition  of  potassic 
ferrocyanide  by  means  of  tartaric  acid.  A  better  plan  consists 
in  forming  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide, 
boiling  it  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  in  a  vessel 
provided  with  a  good  cork  to  exclude  air.  Ether  is  then  added, 
and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  also  been  deprived 
of  air  by  boiling.  On  agitating  the  mixture,  potassic  chloride  is 
formed  and  remains  in  solution,  and  white  scales  of  hydroferro- 
cyanic acid  are  deposited ;  K^FeCy^ + 4  HCl = H^FeCy^  -h  4  KCl. 
These  crystals  must  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  Liebig  adds  by  degrees 
to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  white  precipitate  of  hydroferro- 
cyanic acid  thus  obtained  must  be  washed  with  hydrochloric 
acid^  dried  in  vacuo  upon  a  tile,  and  caused  to  crystallize  from  its 
solution  in  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  ether. 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  tetrabasic.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue ;  its  solution,  when  boiled, 
evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposits  a  white  insoluble  matter 
containing  both  iron  and  cyanogen.  This  body  also  becomes  blue 
in  the  air.  It  is  probably  ferrous  cyanide,  and  by  exposure  to  air 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  converted  into  basic  Prussian  blue, 
which  is  a  compound  of  ferric  oxide  and  of  true  Prussian  blue ; 
a  (9  FeCy,)  +  3e3=3  (^e^Cj,^¥e,e^. 

(158 1)  PotoBsic  Ferrocyanide,  or  Pnusiate  of  Potash  (K^FeCy^, 
3  HjjO = 368 + 54 ;  or  K^FeCyj,  3  HO) . — ^This  important  salt  is  met 
with  in  commerce  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  formed  when 
azotised  matters  are  heated  to  redness  with  potassic  carbonate 
and  iron.  It  is  also  formed  when  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  potash  supersaturated  with  hydrocyanic  add.  It  is 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  dried  blood,  horns, 
parings  of  hides^  and  other  animal  matters  containing  nitrogen. 
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witK  an  equal  weight  of  potassic  carbonate^  and  about  one-tbird 
of  their  weight  of  iron  filings^  in  a  covered  iron  pot.  Part  of 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  escapes  in  combination  with  oxygen  and 
with  hydrogen  as  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia,  while  another 
portion  (not  exceeding,  however,  from  -i-  to  ^  of  the  whole)  enters 
into  combination  with  the  potassium,  and  this  when  treated  with 
water  attacks  the  iron,  forming  a  salt  which  may  be  obtained  from 
its  solution,  in  large  lemon-yellow  tabular  crystals,  which  contain 
3  atoms  of  water.  The  salt  is  tough,  and  splits  into  laminse  with 
facility. 

The  reactions  by  which  the  ferrocyanide  is  produced  are  com- 
plicated. When  animal  matter  is  heated  with  pearlash  and  iron, 
cyanogen  is  formed,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  potas- 
sium, forming  potassic  cyanide ;  but  the  temperature  employed 
is  too  high  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide.  A  variable 
quantity  of  the  iron  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  sulphide, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  dipotassic  sulphide  (produced  by  the 
reduction  of  the  potassic  sulphate  in  the  pearlash)  upon  the 
metal.  When  the  mass  is  lixiviated,  the  potassic  cyanide  con- 
tained in  the  mixture  attacks  both  the  metallic  iron  and  the 
ferrous  sulphide,  becoming  converted  into  ferrocyanide  in  the 
following  manner  (Liebig) : — ^A  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  dis- 
solves metallic  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  caustic  potash 
being  set  at  liberty,  whilst  potassic  ferrocyanide  is  formed; 
6  KCy + Fe  -f  2  H20= K^FeCy^  +  Hjj  +  2  KHO :  and  the  action  of 
potassic  cyanide  upon  ferrous  sulphide  may  be  thus  represented ; 
6KCy4-PeS=K^PeCyg  +  KgS.  Ferrous  oxide  is  also  readily 
dissolved  by  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide,  whilst  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide is  formed  as  in  the  previous  cases ;  6  KCy + FeO + H3O = 
K^FeCyg  +  aKHO.  A  knowledge  of  these  reactions  explains 
the  formation  of  the  ferrocyanide  during  the  lixiviation  practised 
in  the  course  of  the  manufacture. 

The  iron  in  the  ferrocyanide  does  not  perform  the  part  of  a 
basyl ;  for  when  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  submitted  to  electrolysis, 
the  iron  accompanies  the  cyanogen  to  the  negative  electrode.  The 
iron  cannot  be  thrown  down  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
by  the  addition  of  any  alkaline  solution ;  but  if  the  alkaline  liquid 
be  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  the  iron  is  separated  in  the  form 
of  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 

Potassic  ferrocyanide  is  soluble  in  about  4  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water ;  but  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol :  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potash  to  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion causes  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  salt  in  crystalline 
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flakes.  Potassic  ferrocyanide  is  not  poisonous ;  it  has  a  saline 
bittensh  taste.  When  heated  to  21qP  it  loses  the  whole  of  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  crumbles  to  a  yellowish*white  powder. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  closed  vessels  it  fuses,  and  at  a  full 
and  prolonged  red  heat  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  nitrogen 
being  evolved,  whilst  potassic  cyanide  and  carbide  of  iron  are 
obtained.  When  dried  and  heated  with  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
potassic  cyanate  is  formed  (504). 

Potassic  ferrocyanide,  when  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid, 
furnishes  abundance  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the  decomposition  which 
attends  the  reaction  has  been  already  explained  {notey  Part  II. 
p.  293).  When  heated  with  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  the  salt 
is  decomposed  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  mixture  of  potassic, 
ammonic,  and  ferrous  sulphates  (357).  When  fused  with  dry 
potassic  carbonate  the  ferrocyanide  furnishes  a  convenient  source 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (157 1).  Potassic  ferrocyanide  is  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  for  use  in  dyeing  and  (Calico-printing ; 
it  produces  a  beautifiil  bright  blue  colour,  which,  however,  will 
not  bear  washing  with  alkaline  solutions,  or  with  soap.  It  is 
used  also  in  the  preparation  of  Prussian  blue,  as  well  as  in  the 
processes  of  electro-plating  and  electro-gilding.  It  is  the  source 
from  which  the  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  usually  obtained. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  produces  charac- 
teristic precipitates  with  many  of  the  metallic  salts ;  it  is,  conse- 
quently, extensively  employed  as  a  qualitative  test  for  indicating 
the  presence  of  metallic  bodies  in  solution.  The  precipitate 
generally  consists  of  a  ferrocyanide  of  the  metal  by  which  the 
precipitate  is  occasioned;  usually  the  4  atoms  of  potassium  in  the 
ferrocyanide  are  displaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  some  other 
metal,  such  as  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  or  lead,  yielding  precipitates, 
eo^eCy^;  Ni^eCy^;  Ouj^eCy^;  Pbj^eCy^.  These  precipitates 
are  apt  to  retain  portions  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  free  them  even  by  long-continued  washing. 
In  a  few  cases  half  the  potassium  only  in  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  displaced  by  an  equivalent  of  some  other  metal^  with  which 
it  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate,  as  happens  when  a  ask  of  faariom 
is  precipitated  by  potassic  ferrocyanide  in  excess ;  the  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  consisting  of  (E^a^eCy^  3  HgO).  The  insoluble 
ferrocyanides  cannot  be  precipitated  in  alkaline  solutions;  the 
liquid,  in  all  cases,  should  be  slightly  but  distinctly  add.  Many 
of  these  precipitates  are  white,  such  as  those  of  zinc,  cadmiuin, 
nickel,  manganese,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  silver,  and 
mercury ;  with  the  exception  of  those  of  cadmium  and  manga- 


tiese^  tliej  are  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  ^6  mdsf 
characteristic  precipitates  occasioned  bj  pbtassic  ferrocrfanide  aref 
the  following: — With  the  salts  of  cobalt  it  girefl  a  yelloirish 
green ;  with  feitous  salts  a  white,  becoming  bhi6 ;  with  fefrid 
salts  a  deep  blue ;  with  cupric  salts  a  reddish  brbiitii ;  kiiA  with 
salts  of  uranium  it  also  gives  a  bro^n  pftoipitate. 

(1582)  The  most  important  of  these  insoltible  fetfocytsbideR  ii 
the  compound  largely  employed  aH  a  pigment  Under  the  nam^  of 
PruBiian  blue  {¥e,^Cj^^  18  H,0=Fe^Pcy8,  18  H,0).  Wheitetei^ 
potassic  ferrocyanide  is  mixed  ^Hth  a  ftolnbto  ferric  siilt,  ihi^ 
beautiful  blue  precipitaki  is  produced  j  i  atoms  of  the  f^ttrie  salt, 
fen'ic  sulphate,  for* example,  and  3  atoms  of  potable  fetkt>cylinide' 
undergo  decomposition,  ^o  that  the  pla6e  of  the  i2  atoins  of 
potassium  is  supplied  by  4  atoms  of  irotif;  ^aiisic  svdphttte 
remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  Prussian  blue'  is  pi'ecipitated : — • 

i  (Fe^'v'aSO/O  +  3^A^=  6K^  +  Se^Fcyj. 
The  composition  of  Prussian  blue  seems  to  be  rather  anomalous, 
but  if  taken  as  {¥e'''^Ycj^^^),  it  corresponds  to  ferric  chloride 
(fe'^jClj),  for  if  ferrocyanogen  be  a  tetrabaaic  radicle^  it  will 
require  4  ¥e  instead  of  2  ¥e  for  its  saturation.* 

When  large  quantities  of  Prussian  blue  are  required,  Liebig 
recommends  that  1 1  parts  of  crystallized  jferrous  sulphate  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  divided  into  two  equal  portions ;  one  part  is 
then  to  be  mixed  with  2  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride 
of  lime  is  gradually  to  be  added  until  the  whole  of  the  ferrous  salt 
is  converted  into  a  ferric  salt ;  it  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  solution,  and  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  potassic 
ferrocyanide  is  to  be  added.  The  compound  thus  obtained  is 
not  a  pure  substance.  It  may,  however,  be  prepared  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity  by  mixing  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  one 
of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  (Williamson).  Commercial  Prussian 
blue  is  generally  contaminated  with  alumina,  and  sometimes  with 
chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  starch.  It  always  retains  a  portion  of 
potassic  ferrocyanide. 

Prussian  blue^  as  met  with  in  commerce,  occurs  in  cubical  or 
irregular  masses  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  which  when  pressed  with  a 


*  Gerhardt  and  Laurent,  starting  from  the  fact  that  iron  is  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  combination  in  two  proportions,  assumed  that  it  possesses  two  different 
equivalent  numbers :  ¥e"  ferrosum  =  56,  and  fef'ferricum  =  |  J^  or  ^T2 ;  and 
Bupposing  that  the  portion  of  the  iron  in  Prussian  blue  whichrhas  displaced  the 
potassium  is  in  the  form  of  fe,  Prussian  blue  may  be  represented  as  a  compound 
of  the  same  order  as  potassic  ferrocyanide,  with  the  formula,  fe%,  Fey. 

3  8  c 
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Iiaid  body  acquire  a  coppery  lustre  resembling  that  of  indigo.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak  acids^  and  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  After  it  has  been  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
it  may,  however,  be  rendered  soluble  by  triturating  it  with  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid.  When  this  liquid  is 
diluted  with  forty  or  fifty  parts  of  water,  it  forms  a  blue  solution, 
which  is  used  as  a  writing  ink.  Prussian  blue  is  also  soluble  in  a 
cold  solution  of  ammonium  tartrate,  forming  a  Tiolet*coloured 
liquid.  It  is  decomposed  when  treated  with  alkalies  or  alkaline 
carbonates,  hydrated  ferric  oxide  being  liberated,  and  ferrocyanide 
of  the  alkaline  metal  remaining  in  solution.  Oil  of  vitriol 
produces  a  white  pasty  mass  when  triturated  with  Prussian  blue, 
but  on  the  addition  of  water  sulphuric  acid  is  separated,  and  the 
blue  pigment  is  reproduced.  Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  when 
heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid; 
it  is  also  decomposed  by  the  action  of  chlorine*  When  boiled 
with  mercuric  oxide,  mercuric  cyanide  is  produced  and  ferric  oxide 
is  separated.  ^ 

Prussian  blue  contaias  water,  which  cannot  be  expelled  by 
heat  without  decomposing  the  compound.  K  heated  in  the  open 
air  it  becomes  kindled  on  the  approach  of  an  ignited  body,  and 
bums  like  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide. 

Soluble  Prussian  blue  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  into  an  excess  of  potassic  ferrocyanide;  the 
precipitate  is  insolubliB  in  the  saline  liquid,  and  in  solutions  of 
salts  generally,  but  it  is  freely  soluble  in  pure  water. 

(1583)  When  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  one  of 
potassic  ferrocyanide,  a  greenish-white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Everitt's  white  salt  (501),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  double  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  iron ; 
K^¥eCj^+¥eCl^=K^e''(^eCj^^'{-2KCl,  When  this  white 
substance  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  ferrous  cyanide  becomes 
oxidized  and  turns  blue,  and  a  compound  is  formed  termed  basic 
Prussian  blvfi ;  it  consists  of  one  atom  of  ferric  oxide  combined 
with  one  of  Prussian  blue :  the  potassic  ferrocyanide  originally 
present  in  the  white  compound  may  then  be  washed  away.  The 
change  which  occurs  is  probably  the  following,  neglecting  the 
potassic  ferrocyanide  of  the  precipitate,  as  it  is  not  affected; 
6  FCj^eCyg  H- ^^^^2  {^^^7w^^2%)'  ^  strong  acid  removes  the 
ferric  oxide  from  basic  Prussian  blue,  and  converts  it  into  ordi- 
nary Prussian  blue. 

(1584)  2.  Fereidctanides,  or  Ferricyanides. — Potassic  Ferri- 
cyanide,  ox  Red  Prussiaie  of  Potash  (K3,FeCy^=3a9). — When  a 
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current  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  dilute  solution  of 
potassic  ferrocyanide^  the  liquid  quickly  changes  colour  and 
hecomes  of  a  deep  red.  If  the  current  of  the  gas  he  arrested  so 
soon  as  the  liquid  ceases  to  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferric 
salts^  the  solution  on  evaporation  yields  magnificent  ruby-red 
crystals  of  potassic  ferricyanide.  In  this  process  the  reaction 
which  occurs  is  the  following:  2K^eCj^'\-C\^^7,K^eCj^+. 
2  KCL  The  chlorine  acts  by  withdrawing  one-fourth  of  the 
potassium  contained  in  the  yellow  salt.;  chloride  and  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  being  the  result.  The  ferricyanide  may  be  obtained 
by  a  second  crystallization  in  transparent  anhydrous  right  rhombic 
prisms  of  a  beautiful  red  colour ;  and  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed on  a  large  scale  these  crystals  often  attain  a  large  size  : 
they  are  soluble  in  about  o^-  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  i^  part  of 
boiling  water^  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  the  action  of  the, 
chlorine  be  too  long  continued,  the  red  salt  is  in  its  turn  partially 
decomposed,  and  a  green  compound  is  formed  which  interferesj 
with  the  crystallization  of  the  red  s^t.  This  green  compound^: 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelouze,  may  be  represented  by  the: 
formula  {¥eCj^,¥e^Cj^  4  H^O),  or  it  is  the  magnetic  cyanide ^  cor- 
responding to  the  magnetic  oxide  (PeO^FcgOg)  of  iron.  Potassic 
ferricyanide  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  calico- 
printer  ;  but  it  is  then  generally  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solid 
yellow  salt  by  exposing  it  in  powder  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas.  Potassic  ferricyanide  may  also  be  obtained  in  small 
quantities  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  yeUow  ferrocyanide 
by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  a  diaphragm  cell  (285) ;  it  is 
formed  in  the  solution  at  the  positive  electrode.  It  may  like* 
wise  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  yellow  prussiate  by  various 
oxidizing  agents. 

A  solution  of  potassic  ferricyanide  when  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  potash  furnishes  a  liquid  possessed  of  considerable  oxi- 
dizing power ;  it  converts  the  hydrated  protoxides  of  manganese^ 
Icad^  and  tin  into  peroxides  of  these  metals^  whilst  the  ferri- 
cyanide passes  into  the  condition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ; 
2  KjFeCyg  +  4  KHO  +  MnSO^  =  2  K^FeCy^  +  K^SO^  +  MnOg  + 
2  HgO.  The  same  solution  is  employed  by  the  calico-printer  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the  blue  colour  of  indigo  from  calico 
(Mercer).  The  red  prussiate  bums  with  scintillation  when  intro- 
duced into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Potassic  ferricyanide  produces 
a  large  number  of  insoluble  compounds  when  mixed  with  the 
salts  of  many  of  the  metals ;  and  as  the  colours  of  these  precipi- 
tates are  often  characteristic,  this  salt  is  frequently  employed  in 
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the  laboratory  as  a  qualitatiye  test  for  the  metals  in  neutral  or 
fieebly  acid  solutions.  With  salts  of  zinc  it  gives  an  orange  pre- 
cipitate, with  those  of  cadmium  a  yellow,  with  nickel  a  yellowish 
green,  with  cobalt  a  dark  reddish  brown,  with  copper  a  yellowish 
green,  with  ferrous  salts  a  brilliant  blue,  with  manganous  salts  a 
brown,  with  stannous  salts  a  white,  with  silver  salts  an  orange, 
and  with  mercvrous  salts  a  brownish  r^d.  These  precipitates, 
with  the  exception  of  those  with  zinc  and  tin,  are  insoluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  ferricyanides  : — 


Ferricyanogen  (hypo-  ) 
thetical)  .  .  •  ^  •  ) 
Hfdroferricyanio  aoid  . 
Pmssic  ferricyanide  . 
Sodic  ferrioyanide  ^ .  . 
Sodio-potWMio  ferricy-  i 


Bario-potassio  ferricy- 
anide.   .... 

Ferrous  ferricvaiiide 
(Tombnll'ii  blue) . 


K,6eN-Fe 
Na,6,NeFe,H,0 

K,Na,6uNi^,6H,e 
EBa"6^eFe,3B;e 


Fdcy 

HyFdcy 
KyPdcy 
Na„Fdcy,HiO 

K,Fdoy,Na,Fdcy,  6  H,e 

Kfia"Fdcy,3H,e 

Fe"^Fdcyi,«H,0 


Potassic  ferricyanide  gives  no  precipitate  in  the  solutions 
of  the  ferric  salts,  but  a  splendid  blue  when  mixed  with  those 
of  the  ferrous  salts.  It  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  any  ferrous 
salt  when  in  solution.  If  ferrous  sulphate  be  employed,  the 
change  which  occurs  is  the  following :  a  KgFdcy  +  3  FeSO^  = 
Fe3Fdcyj+3  KjSO^.  The  hydrated  precipitate  which  is  thus 
formed  constitutes  a  highly*valued  and  brilliant  variety  of  Prussian 
blue,  commercially  known  as  TumbuWs  blue.  TumbuU's  blue  may 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  Prussian  blue  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  potash  upon  it,  which  decomposes  it  into  potassic 
ferrocyanide  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  whilst  the  ordinary  blue 
when  similarly  treated  yields  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  ferric  oxide. 

Williamson  finds  that  when  Everitt's  white  salt  {K^e,¥eCj^ 
is  treated  with  chlorine  or  with  nitric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  and 
a  blue  salt  is  formed  (K¥e"j¥eCj^  9  HjO)  corresponding  in  com- 
position to  TumbulFs  blue,  in  which  one  third  of  the  iron  has 
been  displaced  by  its  equivalent  of  potassium.  The  formation 
of  this  substance  is  best  eflTected  by  boiling  the  white  precipitate 
with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  twenty  parts  of  water ;  as  the  liquid 
approaches  the  boiling  point  a  copious  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
occurs :  each  atom  of  the  white  salt  loses  one  atom  of  potassium, 
and  the  ferro-potassic  ferricyanide  is  formed.     Care  is  required 
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to  prevent  the  action  of  the  acid  from  proceeding  too  far,  other- 
wise the  compound  acquires  a  green  colour,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Pelouze's  magnetic  cyanide  of  iron. 

When  this  blue  compound  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassic 
ferrocyanide,  it  is  reconverted  into  the  original  white  compoundj 
and  pure  potassic  ferricyanide  is  obtained  in  the  liquid,  one  atom 
of  the  yellow  salt  losing  an  atom  of  potassium,  which  is  transferred 
to  the  blue  compound : — 

K,Fe''(PeCy^)'''  +  K^(?eCyj)*^ = K^e''{¥eCj^^ + Kj^eCy^'^ 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
different  blue  compounds  containing  iron  and  cyanogen  may  be  pro- 
cured.   The  composition  of  these  bodies  may  be  thus  represented : — 

Ordinary  Prussian  blue  .    .    FeyCjig,  i8  HjO  =   Fe^Fcy,,  i8  H,0 

Basic  ditto ¥ejCj^^^e^%  xE^^  =  Pe4,Fc}v*^^t.a;H,^ 

Hydroferricyanic  Acid  (H,Fdcy), — ^This  compound  may  be 
obtained  in  reddish-brown  deliquescent  crystals,  by  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  in'  which  ferricyanide  of  lead  has  been  decomposed  by 
means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.*  According  to  Schafarik,  it  may 
also  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
potassic  ferricyanide  with  2  or  3  times  its  bulk  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid:  ferricyanic  acid  is  gradually  deposited  in  brown- green, 
thin,  brilliant  needles,  which  may  be  dried  on  a  porous  tile. 

(J585)  3.  NiTKO-PRUssiDES. — ^Whcu  the  vapour,  not  of  nitric 
oxide  (NO),  but  of  nitrous  anhydride  (N^Og),  is  transmitted 
through  a  solution  of  hydroferricyanic  acid,  it  is  absorbed,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  a  new  acid,  the  hydronUro-pmssic,  are  formed : — 

Hydroferricyftnio  acid.  Hydronitro^nratrio  ftcid. 

This  acid  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  with  2  H^O.  Gerhardt 
represented  the  compound  as  containing  1  atom  of  .oxygen  less 
than  is  given  in  the  foregoing  formula;  but  its  composition 
appears  to  have  been  settled  by  Hadow  {Joum,  Chem.  80c, ,  1866, 

P-  341). 

The  nitro-prussides  were  originally  procured  by  the  following 


*  The  relations  of  the  ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  foUowbg  formul»,  which  re^esent  one  as  a  ferrous,  the  other  as 
n  ferric,  compound : — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium    ....    Fe^Cy,,  4  KCy 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium     »    •    *    .    ^"Vy^^KCj* 
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process^  recommended  by  Playfkir,  by  whom  tbese  salts  were  dis- 
corered  {Phil.  TVans.,  1849,  p.  481) : — 

Common  nitric  acid  is  to  be  diluted  with  an  eqnal  bulk  of 
water,  and  when  cold,  powdered  potassic  ferrocyanide  is  to  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  270  parts  of  the  anhydride,  N3O5  (5  atoms)* 
to  42a  parts  {2  atoms)  of  the  ferrocyanide.  The  mixture  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  brown  colour,  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are 
liberated,  whilst  a  brisk  effervescence  occurs,  owing  to  the  escape 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen,  and  the  salt  is  dissolved, 
forming  a  mixture  of  potassic  ferricyanide  and  nitro-prusside 
with  potassic  nitrate ;  heat  must  be  applied  gradually  to  the  solu« 
tion  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and 
the  liquid,  instead  of  giving  a  blue  precipitate  with  a  ferrous  salt, 
produces  a  dark  green  or  slate-coloured  precipitate.  It  must  then 
be  allowed  to  cool,  by  which  means  a  large  quantity  of  potassic 
nitrate,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxamide,  will  be  sepa- 
rated. The  strongly-coloured  mother-liquor  must  next  be  neu- 
tralized with  potassic  or  sodic  carbonate,  by  which  a  greenish- 
brown  precipitate  is  caused  ,*  and  the  liquid,  after  filtration,  must 
be  evaporated  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  sodic  salt  crys- 
tallizes more  readily  than  the  potassic  nitro-prusside,  which, 
although  anhydrous,  is  somewhat  deliquescent. 

A  much  more  productive  method  is  the  one  given  by  Hadow, 
which  consists  in  mixing  a  solution  of  potassic  ferricyanide  with 
one  of  corrosive  sublimate,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  then 
adding  a  definite  quantity  of  sodic  nitrite.  The  reaction  which 
occurs  may  be  thus  represented : — 

FerrioTanide.  Sodio  nitrite.  Aoetio  aeid. 

2  K^eCyJ  +  SgClg  +  aNaNO,  +  aHe,H,0,  = 

Kitro-proNide.  Fotanio  aoatate. 


NajK^FejCyioNgO,  +  HgCy,  +  2  Ke^HsO,  +  2  KCl  +  H^e. 

A  mixture  of  potassic  and  sodic  nitro-prusside  is  formed,  whilst 
the  soluble.potassic  acetate  remains  in  the  liquid.  If  properly 
performed,  a  large  portion  of  mercuric  cyanide  separates  firom  the 
solution  without  difficulty,  but  the  purification  of  the  salt  requires 
care ;  for  the  necessary  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hadow's 
paper. 

Sodic  Nitro-prusside  (Na^FejCyioNgO,,  411^0)  .—This  salt 
crystallizes  in  fine  prisms  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  which  require 
about  2^  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  Its  solution  is  de- 
composed by  exposure  to  the  sun^s  rays,  Prussian  blue  being 
deposited^   whilst    nitric    oxide   escapes.      Baric   nitro-prusside 
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(Baj^CjCyiQNgOjp  6  HgO)  crystallizes  in  fine  oetohedra  of  a  dark 
red  colour. 

The  nitro-prossides  give  a  pale  green  precipitate  with  salts  of 
copper,  and  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  with  those  of  silver.  With 
salts  of  zinc  a  salmon-coloured  precipitate  is  produced ;  with  salts 
of  nickel,  a  dirty  white ;  with  salts  of  cobalt,  a  flesh-coloured  pre- 
cipitate ;  and  with  ferrous  salts,  a  salmon-coloured  precipitate  is 
formed.  The  ferric  salts,  and  the  salts  of  lead,  of  mercury,  and 
of  tin,  give  no  precipitates  with  the  nitro-prossides.  Chlorine  is 
without  effect  upon  solutions  of  the  nitro-prussides ;  but  they  are 
decomposed  when  boiled  with  the  alkalies,  part  of  the  iron  being 
separated  as  a  crystalline  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  whilst  the  solu- 
tion becomes  orange-coloured,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
compound'  containing  both  cyanogen  and  iron.  They  are  also 
decomposed  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol.  If  their  solutions  be  boiled 
with  mercuric  oxide,  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  cyanide  of 
mercury  is  formed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  also  decomposes 
them.  The  most  delicate  and  characteristic  test  for  the  nitro- 
prussides  is  the  production  of  a  magnificent  purple  colour  when 
mixed  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  monosulphides,  such  as  K^B 
or  KHS.  This  coloration  is  extremely  intense,  and  may  be 
employed  to  indicate  very  minute  traces  either  of  a  soluble 
sulphide  or  of  a  nitro-prussidcv  The  colour,  however,  speedily 
disappears  if  any  of  the  polysulphides  are  present.  It  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  formation  of  a  double  salt  of  the  nitro-prusside 
with  the  sulphide  of  the  alkaline  metal.  By  boiling  the  liquid, 
nitrosulphide  of  iron  and  of  the  alkaline  metal  is  obtained.* 


*  Nitro9ulphide9  of  Iron, — ^A  remarkable  claaii  of  compounds  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  reaction  of  potassic  nitrite  and  hvdrosulphide  of  ammonium  upon 
the  salts  of  iron  (Roussin,  Ann,  de  Chimie,  III.  Hi.  a8^).  If  to  a  mixture  of  a 
solution  of  hvdrosulphide  of  ammonium  and  potassio  nitrite  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  or  chloride  be  added  drop  by  drop,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly  agi* 
tated,  it  is  found  that  on  raising  ttie  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  the  blackish  pre- 
cipitate which  b  at  first  formed  is  almost  entirely  redissolved.  If  the  solution 
be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  filtered,  an  extremely  dark  liquid  runs 
through ;  this,  on  cooling,  deposits  hard,  sandv,  or  needle-shaped  crystals ;  the 
supernatant  liquid  presents  only  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  If  a  ferric  salt  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  ferrous  salt,  a  similar  result  is  obtained,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sulphur  is  left  upon  the  filter. 

The  crystal  thus  formed  are  well-defined  oblique  prisms  with  a  rhombic  base. 
They  are  black  and  opaque,  very  heavy,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol,  wood-spirit,  fousel  oil, 
and  concentrated  acetic  acid  also  dissolve  them  freely,  but  they  are  absolutely 
insoluble  either  in  chloroform  or  in  carbonic  disulphide.  The  effect  of  ether 
upon  them  is  remarkable ;  they  instantly  become  liquid  if  exposed  to  the  vapour 
of  ether,  and  are  soluble  in  ether  in  almost  unlimited  quantity.  Traces  of  ether 
or  of  alcohol  in  chloroform  can  be  detected  with  certainty  by  agitating  the  speci- 
men under  trial  with  a  few  of  the  crystals*    If  pure  the  liquid  will  remain  abso- 
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(158$)  4f  Cqpai*tic¥anidi$8, — ^Wheii  potiM^^ic  cyanide  is  lidded 
to  a  salt  of  cobalt^  it  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  (€oCy^j 
which  is  soluble  in  excess  gf  potassic  cyiinide.  The  double  cyanide 
of  cobaH  and  potaspiupi  (4  KCj.GoCj^  tbi^s  obtained  is  decom* 
posed  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  cyanide  of 
cobalt  is  precipitf^ted  j  but  if,  previously  to  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid>  it  be  expos^  to  th^  air^  it  absorbs  oxygen,  potash  is 
Jiberatpd,  aiid  potassic  pob^ticyanide  is  produced  ;^ 

4(^oCyy  4KCy)  +  2  H^O  +  0,  =  4K,eoCy,  +  4KHO. 

After  this  change  has  occurred,  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
causes  no  precipitate.  Potassic  cobalticyanide  corresponds  in 
opmpositiop  to  the  ferricyanide  of  the  same  metal.  A  hydro- 
cobaUicyanic  acid  (HjOoCy-)  naay  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
cupric  cobalticyanide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


)utelj  colourless,  bat  the  presence  of  one  part  of  alcohol  or  of  ether  in  1000  will 
yield  a  coloored  solutipn.  These  crystals  have  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre :  their 
taste  is  at  first  ink^,  followed  by  a  persistent  bitterness.  The  new  salt  is  perma- 
nent in  air  containing  a  trace  of  ammonia ;  but,  if  the  substance  be  in  the  leart 
acid,  gradual  decomposition  ensues,  and  ruddy  fumes  are  seen  in  the  bottle.  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  212°,  but  if  the  heat  be  gradually  in- 
creased, it  is  resolved  at  a  little  below  280°  into  sulphur,  ammonium  aulphite, 
nitric  acid,  and  ammonii}m  nitrate,  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphide  of  iron.  When 
heated  sharply  it  deflagrates^  emitting  white  fumes,  which  have  an  odour  like 
that  of  burning  gunpowder.  The  concentrated  mineral  acids  immediately  decom- 
pose the  nitrosulphiae ;  but  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  oxalic  acids  have  no  effect 
upon  it. 

Solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  ammonia,  when  added  to  its  aqueous  solutioD^ 
cause  a  deposition  of  the  crystals,  unaltered  in  oompo»ition,  scarcely  any  of  the 
compound  being  retaiped  in  the  liquid.  Chlorine  and  iodine  decompose  it, 
causmg  a  separation  of  nitric  oxide  and  of  sulphur.  It  is  also  immediately  de- 
compNosed  bv  mercuric  oxide  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide;  with  the  peroxide  of 
lead  it  yields  nitrate  of  lead  and  sulphur ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  potassic  per- 
manganate; solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  cupric  sulnhate, 
and  ferric  chloride  decompose  the  solution  of  this  compound,  with  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide  and  precipi^ition  of  black  sulphides.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  without 
effect  upon  it.  With  pitrate  of  lead  it  gradually  deposits  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  m  ether,  and  deliquescent 
in  ether  vapour.  Boussin  attributes  to  the  black  crystals  a  compositiou  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formuU,  Fe,StH,(Ne)4  :— 

Bj  calcalatioB.  B7  ezpt. 

3Pe  =  168    or    37'33  37-36 

^tr.  =  ^^  35-55  3554 

4  NO  =  120  26-60  2645 

2H  =  ^  044  045 

450         100*00  99'8o 

The  formula  suggested  for  the  compound  hj  Roussin  is  (^B^^B^JPeB^fif, 
H^S).  One  remarkable  point  in  the  composition  of  this  substance,  which  has 
been  called  dinitrosulphide  of  iron,  is  that  the  iron  is  not  indicated  by  any  of 
the  usual  tests  of  the  metal,  such  as  ammonia,  potassic  ferrocyanide,  or  hydro- 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  it  be  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  ammonia  ia  disengaged  in  abundanoe»  aud  crystallized  ferric  oxide  is  depo* 
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Pota$HC  Cobaltiqfonide  (K^OoCy^). — ^ThLs  salt  was  discovered 
by  Qmeliii.  It  ovystallises .  in  yellowish  flattened  prisma^  which 
fire  anhydrous,  md  isomorpbous  with  those  of  potassic  ferricyanide. 
It  19  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  This  salt  may  be  obtained  either 
by  dissolving  eyanide  of  cobalt  in  an  excess  of  potassic  cyanide, 
and  exposing  jt  to  the  air;  or  by  dissolving  hydrated  oxide 
of  cobalt  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  in  a  solution  oi  potash, 
supersaturated  with  hydrocyanic  add ;  in  both  cases  oxygen  is 
absorbed ;-»« 

4eoCy3  +  12  KCy  +  4HCy  +  0^  =  4K^eoCj^  +  aH^O. 

The  corresponding  salt  of  sodium  (NajSoCy^,  a  H^O)  crystal- 
lizes in  longj  transparent,  colourless  needles ;  that  of  barium  iu 
efflorescent  prisms  (Ba^,  %  OoCy^,  aa  HjO).  Solutions  of  these 
cobalticyanides  occasion  precipitates  in  a  large  number  of  metallic 


Bited.  The  solntion  contains  a  new  salt,  which,  on  evaporation,  is  deposited  in 
hiack,  well-defined  crystals,  aggregated  in  inverted  hollow  square  pyramids.  This 
salt,  sulphuretted  nitrosulphide  of  iron  and  sodium  (3  Na^ByFe^S^NsO^)  is 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  soda,  but  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  or  ammonia.  It  is 
decomposed  by  metallic  solutions,  and  bj  iodine,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  in 
a  manner  verv  similar  to  that  in  which  the  same  compounds  behave  to  the  dini- 
trosulphide  of  iron.  Acids  decompose  the  salt  with  facility  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures,  and  occasion  the  deposition  of  a  red  flocculent  substance  (Fe^S^tNgO,,  4  "Afi  ?] 
which  readily  subsides,  and  should  be  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  By  prolonged  washing  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  sulphuretted 
hydro^n. 

This  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  when  dry  it  becomes  slowly 
decompOHsed,  emitting  fumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  a  residue 
of  sulphide  of  iron.  It  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  as  well  as  in  those  of 
their  carbonates  and  sulphides,  producing  salts  analogous  to  the  compound  with 
sodium  already  described. 

Nitrosulphide  of  iron  (Fe,9,N,0,).  This  compound  is  obtained  by  decora' 
posing  the  furegoine  sodium  compound  (3  NaBB,FeaS,N|0,  ),  by  adding  gradually 
dilute  sulphuric  acia  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  salt.  Sulphuretted  hvdrogen  is 
evolved  in  abundance,  and  the  nitrosulphide  of  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
a  black  heavy  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is 
permanent  wnile  moist,  but  if  dried  is -gradually  decomposed,  with  evolution  of 
nitrio  oxide.  When  dry  and  fresh|y  prepared  it  burns  like  tinder  if  touched  with 
an  ignited  body.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  in  the  sulphides  of  the  alka- 
line metals,  forming  a  new  dass  of  salts.  The  sodium  compound  (i^BgNjO,, 
Ka,B,H20)  is  easily  obtained  as  an  intenselv  dark  red  crystalline  substance  of 
metallic  lustre,  by  dissolving  nitrosulphide  of  iron  in  disodic  sulphide,  and  allow- 
ing the  solution  to  crystallize  over  aumhuric  acid. 

An  interesting  relation  has  been  observed  between  the  nitrosulphides  and  the 
nitroprussides.  The  crystals  of  both  classes  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  sys- 
tem. If  a  solution  of  the  nitrosulphide  of  iron  and  sodium  be  mixed  with  one  oi 
mercuric  cyanide,  mercuric  sulphide  is  precipitated,  and  sodio  nitroprusside  is 
obtained  in  solution.  On  the  other  hana,  if  sodio  nitroprusside  in  solution  be 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  a  magnificent  purple  colour  is  pro- 
duced, which  passes  on  boiling  into  a  reddish  green,  and  nitrosulphide  of  iron 
and  sodium  is  formed,  whilst  sulphocyanide  01  the  alkaline  metal  remains  in 
solution.  Probably  the  formula  of  the  nitrosulphides  wUl  require  a  modification 
simihur  to  that  proposed  by  Hadow  for  the  nitroprussides. 
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salts.  Cobalticjranide  of  adnc  is  wldte ;  that  of  nickel  is  gelatinous^ 
and  of  a  pale  blue ;  that  of  cobalt  is  .of  a  pale  red ;  that  of  copper, 
of  a  pale  blue ;  the  ferrous,  manganous,  and  stannous,  as  well  as 
mercurous  and  argentic  oobalticyanides,  are  white :  salts  of  lead 
give  no  precipitate  with  the  soluble  cobalticyanides. 

(1587)  5.  Chkomictanibes. — Chromic  salts  yield  with  potassic 
cyanide  a  pale  bluish-grey  predpita;^  {QrCj^),  which  is  not  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  potassic  cyanide ;  but  if  a  mixture  of  hydrated 
chromic  oxide  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  an  excess  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  acquires  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  a  potassic  chromicyanide  is  formed  (Beckmann), 
corresponding  to  the  ferricyanides  and  cobalticyanides.  These 
salts  are  of  small  importance,  and  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Potassic  chromicyanide  (KjOrCy^)  forms  brownish-red  anhydrous 
prisms ;  its  solution  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver,  white ;  salts  of 
cobalt,  blue ;  and  ferrous  "baits  of  a  brick-red :  but  it  gives  no 
precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  or  with  nitrate  of  lead. 

6  and  7.  Osmio-cyanides  and  Rutbenio-cyanides  may,  ac- 
cording to  Claus,  be  obtained,  corresponding  in  composition  to  the 
ferrocyanides,  which  they  greatly  resemble  in  the  colour  of  the 
precipitates  they  form  when  mixed  with  salts  of  copper,  iron,  adnc, 
and  lead. 

(ij88)  8.  Platino-cyanides. — ^Omelin  ascertained  that  pla- 
tinum is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  cyanogen,  and 
forming  a  series  of  double  cyanides,  which  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  substances  that  are  known :  these  compounds  are  ana- 
logous to  the  foregoing,  but  their  composition  diflPers  from  that  of 
any  of  the  preceding  series :  for  example,  the  following  formula 
represent  a  few  of  the  platino-cyanides : — 

Hydroplatino-cyanic  acid     .     .     .     H^Cy^. 
Potassic  platino-cyanide       .     .     .     K^^Cy^  3  HjO. 
Cuprammonium  platino-cyanide     •     (6uH^Nj),PtCy^HgO. 

Potassic  platino-cyanide  is  best  formed  by  dissolving  platinous 
chloride  in  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide ;  but  it  may  also  be 
obtained  by  fusing  potassic  ferrocyanide  with  spongy  platinum ; 
or  by  heating  a  concentrated  solution  of  platinic  chloride  with  an 
excess  of  potassic  cyanide.  This  beautifiil  salt  forms  long  trans- 
parent rhombic  prisms,  which  are  yellow  by  transmitted,  and  blue 
by  reflected  light :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  more  sparingly 
so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Magnesic  platino-cyanide  is  a  beautiful 
salt  which  crystallizes  in  rosettes  from  its  solution  in  a  mixture 
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of  alcohol  and  ether :  these  crjstals  form  square  prisms^  which 
are  of  a  rich  crimson  by  transmitted  lights  and  green  or  blue  by 
reflected  light ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  water^  and  the  solution 
is  colourless.''^  The  most  characteristic  tests  of  the  platino- 
cyanides  are  the  formation  of  a  beautiful  smalt-blue  precipitate 
when  a  platino-cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mercnrous  nitrate 
in  excess,  and  a  flocculent  blue  precipitate  with  cupric  salts. 

(1589)  There  is  another  very  beautiful  series  of  salts,  com- 
monly termed  the  platitd'Cyanides,  which  crystallize  in  prisms  of 
a  coppery  lustre  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  but  they  appear 
to  be  green  by  transmitted  light,  and  polarize  light  powerfully ; 
their  solutions,  however,  are  colourless.  These  salts,  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  produce  a  white  precipitate  with  argentic  and 
mercuric  salts,  a  blue  with  the  mercnrous  salts,  and  a  greenish 
blue  with  the  cupric  salts.  These  salts  have  been  carefidly 
examined  by  Hadow,  who  has  shown*  that  the  usually  received 
formula  (M^tCyj)  is  erroneous,  and  that  they  are  more  com- 
plicated in  construction.  The  salt  commonly  known  as  potassic 
platini-cyanide  is  really  a  chloroplatino-cyanide  2  {K^i^Cj^Cl), 
ai  HgO=  [5  KjPtCy^kgPtCy^Clj .  3  H3O,  18  HjO]  ;  but  salts  exist 
which  correspond  in  appearance  with  this,  containing,  in  place  of 
the  a  atoms  of  chlorine,  either  2  atoms  of  bromine,  or  of  NO3,  or 
I  atom  of  SO^.  In  order  to  prepare  these  compounds  in  a  state 
of  purity,  Hadow  converts  the  potassic  platino-cyanide  into  the 
colourless  perchloroplatino-cyanide  (K^Cy^Clg),  or  into  the  per- 
bromoplatino-eyanide  (KgPtCy^Br^),  by  the  use  of  an  excess  of 
chlorine  or  bromine,  and  crystallizing  out  the  salt.  He  then 
mixes  the  compound  so  obtained,  with  the  platino-cyanide,  in  the 
ratio  of  5  atoms  of  the  latter  with  i  atom  of  the  former ;  and,  on 
crystallizing,  the  copper-coloured  compound  is  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  platini-cyanides,  so  called,  appear  to  be  double 
salts  of  the  platino-cyanides  with  the  perchloroplatino-cyanides. 

*  The  chaDges  of  colour  which  this  salt  experiences  by  change  in  its  condition 
of  hydration  are  very  remarkable  (Hadow).  The  ordinary  red  salt  (Mg^tCy^,  7  H^O) 
when  gently  wanned,  even  under  water,  becomes  yellow,  and  if  crystallized  at 
160^,  yellow  crystals  with  6H,0  are  deposited.  At  3 13°  the  salt  still  retains 
3  H,0  when  it  is  white,  and  between  300°  and  400°  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  is 
then  jrellow.  These  singular  changes  of  colour  may  be  strikingly  displayed  by 
allowing  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt  to  evaporate  on  a  sheet  of  white  pa]^. 
When  diy,  a  crimson  surface  is  obtained,  but  a  drop  of  water  upon  any  point 
destroys  the  colour  at  that  spot  instantly ;  on  drying,  it  again  re-appoars.  When 
heated,  the  red  salt  first  becomes  yellow ;  as  the  temperature  rises  it  is  rendered 
white ;  and  by  a  somewhat  stronger  heat  it  again  becomes  yellow.  By  breathing 
on  the  paper,  the  salt  resumes  the  water  that  it  had  lost,  the  yellow  spot  becom« 
ing  suooeBsively  white,  yellow,  and  eventually  crimson. 
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The  plattno-cywidea  are,  indeed,  remarkable  for  their  strong  ten« 
dency  to  form  donble  salts.  Amongst  others  a  very  beautiful  double 
salt  of  potassium  and  magnesium  (MgPtCy^Kj^Cy^,  7  H,0)  may 
be  obtained.  For  further  detaib  respecting  the  platino-cyanidesi 
see  Knop,  L%M^%  Annal.  xliii.  iii ;  Quadrat,  ib.  Ixiii*  i64«  and 
Ixx,  300 ;  and  Hadow,  Q,  /,  Chem.  Soc.  xiii.  106. 

9  and  lo,  Bhodi-cyanidbs  and  I&idi-ctanidbs. — ^Both  rho- 
dium and  iridium  yield  double  cyanides  analogous  to  the  ferri- 
qranides,  but  potassic  rhodi-cyanide  is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid^ 
with  separation  of  the  insoluble  rhodic  cyanide.  This  reactioa 
may  be  employed  in  the  separation  of  rhodium  from  iridium^  since 
acetic  acid  does  not  decompose  the  iridium  salt. 

('590)  Potassic  iridi^cfafiide  (K^irCy^  forms  colourless 
crystals,  and  is  characterised  by  giving  a  deep  indigo  precipitate 
with  the  ferric  salts. 

It  appears  £rom  the  foregoing  statements,  that  cyanogen  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  produce,  with  several  of  the  metals,  electro- 
negative compounds,  which  form  with  hydrogen  a  series  of  weD- 
marked  acids.  The  number  of  atoms  of  metal  which  are  imited 
with  the  cyanogen  to  constitute  the  radicles  of  these  acids,  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  metal;  three  different  classes  of  these 
hydro-acids  are  known,  the  first  class  being  dibasic,  the  second 
tribasic,  and  the  third  tetrabasic ;  the  composition  of  their  salts 
with  potassium  is  exhibited  as  follows : — 

I,  Dibasic:  Platino-cyanide .  .  .  Kj^Cy^3Hj|0 

/Ferri-cyanide  .  .  .  K^eCj^ 

I  Cobalti-cyanide  .  .  K,6oCy^ 

a,  Tribasic    -i  Chromi-cyanide  .  .  KjGrCy^ 

Iridi-cyanide   .  .  .  KjirCy^ 

VBhodi-cyanide  .  .  K^oCyg 

IFerro-cyanide  .  .  K^FeCy,,3H20 

Ruthenio-cyanide  .  K^RuCy^,  3  H^O 

Osmio-cyanide  .  .  K^OsCy^  3  Hg0. 

(1591)  SuLFHOCYANiDEs. — ^Whcu  potassic  cyanide  is  fused 
with  sulphur,  or  even  when  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  is  boiled 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  the  two  bodies,  enter  into  combination, 
and  a  new  compound  (KCyS)  is  formed :  this  compound  is  also 
readily  prepared  by  calcining  in  a  covered  crucible  at  a  dull  red 
heat  an  intimate  mixture  of  3  parts  of  anhydrous  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide,  2  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  i  part  of  potassic  carbonate, 
llie  melted  mass  when  cold  must  be  treated  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated ;  on  cooling,  striated  prismatic 
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crystals  of  potassic  sulphocyanide  will  be  deposited :  the  salt  may 
be  obtained  pnre  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  In  this 
operation  potassic  cyanide  is  first  formed^  whilst  metallic  iron  is 
separated ;  the  latter  is  converted  partially  into  ferrous  su1phide> 
and  potassic  cyanide  into  sulphocyanide^  which  lA  separated  from 
the  iron  by  solution  in  water. 

Potassic  Svlphocyanide  (KCyS=97)  is  anhydrous^  but  very 
deliquescent.  It  resembles  nitre  in  appearance  and  in  taste; 
it  is  not  poisonous.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  abimdantly  :  it 
fuses  on  the  application  of  heat.  This  salt  is  commonly  sup« 
posed  to  contain  a  particular  monobasic  radicle  to  which  the  name 
of  sulphO'Cyanogen  (CySs=Scy)  has  been  given.  The  radicle  is, 
however,  not  known  in  a  separate  condition,  but  it  forms  an  acid 
compound  with  hydrogen,  and  yields  numerous  well-marked  salts. 
Some  chemists  prefer  to  regard  the  sulphocyanides  as  representa* 
tives  of  the  cyanates,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  salts  has 
had  its  place  supplied  by  .  sulphur ;  and  the  decomposition  of 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  acids  resembles 
that  of  cyanic  acid  under  similar  circumstances  :•— 

QydnMtilphooj..aoUU 

aHeNS  +  a  H,e  =  ee,  +  es,  +  aH,K; 

Oyanio  Mid. 

aHONO  +  aH,e  =  60j  +  ee,  +  2H3N. 
Ammonium  sulphocyanide  would  then  correspond  to  a  sulphu- 
retted urea,  as  ammonium  cyanate  does  to  ordinary  urea.     The 
following  table  represents  both  views  : — ^ 


HydroBnlphooyanic  acid 

HCyS 

H,Scy 

Potassic  sulphocyanide 

KCyS 
NaCyS 

K,Scy 

Sodic  sulphocyanide  ....... 

Na,Scy 
H.N^y 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide     .... 

H^NCyS 
eaaCyS,3H,e 

Ou  a  Cy9 

Calcic  sulphocyanide 

Cupric  sulphocyanide 

Oa,  2Scy,3Hje 
eu,  2  Scy 

Cupreous  sulphocvanide 

Sulphocyanide  of  lead 

6uCy9 

ea,Scy 

PbaCyS 

Pb,a8cy 
AgScy.KScy 

Argento-potassic  sulphocyanide  .    .     . 

AgCyS,KCyS 

Mercuro-potassic  sulphocyanide  .    .    « 

HgCy9,KCy9 

HgScy,KScy 

Mercurous  sulphocyanide 

• 

HgCyB 

Hg,8cy 

The  view  which  admits  the  existence  of  sulphocyanogen  as 
the  salt-radicle  of  these  compounds,  renders  a  simple  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  metamorphoses  to  which  the  sulphocyanides 
are  subject,  and  it  will  be, made  use  of  here. 

The  sulphocyanides  of  sodium  and  ammonium  are  anhy- 
drous and  deliquescent.     Small  quantities  of  one  of  these  salts 
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exist  in  the  saliva  of  man  and  of  the  sheep.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  is  formed  during  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  gas^  and  is  arrested  by  the  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
employed  for  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  mixture  by  simple  washing,  and  by  digestion 
with  lime  may  be  converted  into  calcic  ferrocyanide.  The  ma^ 
jority  of  the  sulphocyanides  are  soluble  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol;  their  most  dharacteristic  property  is  the  production  of 
an  intense  blood-red  colour  when  their  solutions  are  mixed  with 
one  of  the  ferric  salts :  if  the  red  liquid  thus  formed  be  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  add,  and  fragments  *of  zinc  be  added,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  disengaged,  and  the  colour  disappears.  Ferric 
sulphocyanide  does  not  form  crystals.  Sulphocyanide  of  lead  is 
sparingly  soluble ;  it  is  slowly  deposited  in  brilliant  anhydrous 
crystals  when  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  potassic  sulpho- 
cyanide are  mixed.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate  with  the  soluble  sulphocyanides.  The  sulphocyanides  also 
give  a  white  precipitate  (OuCyS)  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  a 
ferrous  salt  with  a  salt  of  copper :  with  mercurous  salts  and  with 
the  salts  of  silver  and  of  gold,  they  produce  white  precipitates. 

{i^<)2)  .Hydrostdphoq^anic  Acid  (HCyS) ;  Fusing  pi,  ig° 
(— la^C.);  Boiling  pi.  ai6°  (ioa°  C). — ^When  dry  mercnrous 
sulphocyanide  (HgCyS)  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mercurous  sulphide  is  produced,  and 
a  colourless  oily  liquid  is  formed;  it  consists  of  hydrostdpho- 
cyanic  acid.  This  acid  crystallizes  into  a  radiated  mass  at  lo^. 
It  boils  and  may  be  distilled  at  216^  (Vogel).  Its  odour  is  pun- 
gent, and  resembles  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  dangerous  poison, 
and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste.  In  its  concentrated  form  it  soon 
undergoes  decomposition  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydropersul- 
phocyanic  acid  (HjCygSg),  since  3  HCyS=HCy  +  HgCyjjS3. 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  maybe  obtained  in  solution  by  suspend- 
ing the  sulphocyanide  of  copper,  of  mercury,  or  of  silver  in  water, 
and  decomposing  it  by  means  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. When  its  diluted  solutions  are  boiled,  it  gradually  undergoes 
decomposition,  ammouia,  carbonic  disulphide,  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride being  formed.  If  it  be  in  a  more  concentrated  state  it  is 
resolved  into  hydrocyanic  and  hydropersulphocyanic  acid ;  and 
these  changes  occur  more  quickly  in  the  presence  of  other  adds. 

Solutions  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and  of  the  sulphocyanides 
are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  of  chlorine,  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate  being  occasioned,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  stdphocyanogen  (CyS) ;  the  composition  of  this  predpitate. 
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however,  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  has  been  found  to 
contain  hydrogen  as  well  as  sulphur  and  cyanogen :  it  is  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  potash.  When  this  substance  is  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  in  a  retort,  it  gives  off  carbonic  disulphide  and  sulphur,  and 
an  orange-yellow  residue  is  left,  consisting  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
only :  this  residue  bears  a  dull  red  heat  without  decomposition, 
and  constitutes  in  a  crude  form  the  substance  to  which  Liebig 
gave  the  arbitrary  name  of  mel/on,  ©jNjg ;  but  if  the  temperature 
be  raised  still  further  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  3  volumes 
of  cyanogen  and  i  volume  of  nitrogen. 

If  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanide  be  mixed 
with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  is  decomposed,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  solution 
becomes  semi-solid  &om  the  separation  of  hydropersulphocyanic 
acid  (HgCy^Sg)  in  crystalline  needles.  These  crystals  are  sparingly 
soluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and  as  the  solution  cools  it  deposits 
the  acid  in  beautiful  orange-coloured  needles. 

(1593)  Mellon  (OjNjg;  Liebig). — ^This  anomalous  compound 
was  originally  supposed  by  Liebig  to  contain  6gN^  but  he  has 
since  repeated  and  varied  his  experiments  upon  it,  and  has  altered 
its  formula  as  above.  MeUon  is  not  known  in  an  isolated  form 
in  a  state  of  purity,  but  it  constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  the 
solid  residue  obtained  by  heating  the  yellow  precipitate  occasioned 
by  chlorine  in  solutions  of  the  sulphocyanides.  Mellon  appears 
to  be  a  tribasic  radicle,  which  forms  with  hydrogen  an  acid  termed 
hydromellonic  acid  [R^Q^^^  ;  this  latter  is  an  unstable  compound 
which  yields  three  salts  with  potassium;  a  normal  mellonide, 
KgjOjNjjj,  5  HgO ;  a  soluble  acid  mellonide,  KjH,€j,Njg,  3  H^O ; 
and  an  insoluble  acid  mellonide,  KH2,€9N^3.  The  normal  mel- 
lonide is  usually  formed  as  a  secondary  product  during  the  pre- 
paration of  potassic  sulphocyanide;  but  it  is  more  plentifully 
obtained  by  fusing  three  parts  of  pure  potassic  sulphocyanide,  and 
gradually  adding  about  one  part  of  crude  mellon;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  with 
5  H3O.  Its  solution  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste;  A  solution 
of  potassic  mellonide  produces  white  insoluble  mellonides  when 
mixed  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  of  acetate  of  lead. 

When  potassic  mellonide  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  new  tribasic  acid,  the  cyameluric 
(HgOgN^Og)  is  formed :  various  other  compounds  are  also  obtained 
by  its  decomposition,  for  details  regarding  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Liebig^s  paper  {Liebiff'g  Annal.  xcv.  257). 
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(1594)  Mektm, — When  ammonium  sulphocyanide  is  submittecl 
to  distillation  it  undergoes  decomposition^  and  yields  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  disulphide^  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and  ammonia, 
whilst  there  remains  in  the  retort  a  grey  insoluble  residue^  which 
Liebig  has  called  melam  {O^H^Nu,  liebig ;  or  6jHjK^,  G^hatdt^ 
calculating  from  VoelckeFs  analysis)  :-^ 

Anman,  solpbooyMi.  Meiam. 

8  (H,N,eNSJ  =  268,  +  4H8S  +  5H,N  +  G^H,nVi- 

The  same  substance  may  be  procured  by  heating  an  intimate 
mixture  of  equal  parttf  of  potassid  sulphocy$nide  and  sal-am- 
moniac. In  this  process  potassic  chloride  and  ammonium 
sttlphocyanide  are  fermed^  and  the  sulphocyanide  is  deoomposed 
by  the  high  temperature^  as  before^  leaving  melam^  from  whidi  the 
chloride  of  potassium  may  be  removed  by  washing. 

Melam  is  a  greyish^'White  granular  powder^  insc^uUe  in  cold 
water^  and  in  alcohol  and  ethei'.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it 
Sparingly^  and  deposits  it  in,  the  form  of  a  white  vcduminous 
powder.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  it  is  dissolved, 
and  a  series  of  compounds  are  formed^  all  of  which  ana  closely 
related.  The  first  of  these  bodies  has  been  called  melamine 
(O^H^Ng).  It  is  possessed  of  basic  powerls^  and  is  deposited  in 
brilliant^  colourless^  rhombic  octohedra;  it  forms  ciystallizable 
salts.  A  solution  of  melamine  precipitates  the  oxides  of  zinc, 
iron,  manganese,  and  copper  tram  their  salts;  with  nitrate  of 
silver  it  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  (Ag6jHjNj,NOj). 
Melamine  is  polymeric  with  cyanamide  (1600),  and  isomeric  with 
cyanuramide,  {H^)^G^^j  if  not  identical  with  it.  If  the  mother- 
liquid  from  which  the  melamine  has  been  deposited  be  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid^  a  voluminous  white  precipitate  of  ammeline 
(63H5N5O)  is  produced:  this  substance  is  a  feeble  base,  which 
forms  a  crystallizable  salt  with  nitric  acid. 

When  either  melamine  or  ammeline  is  dissolved  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid^  or  when  melam  is  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid,  and 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  with 
alcohol,  a  white  powder  termed  ammelid  (OgH^NgOj)  is  precipitated. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  easily  soluble,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
in  solutions  of  potash  and  of  ammonia.  When  either  melam, 
melamine,  ammeline,  or  ammelid  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid^  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  just  short  of  boiling 
for  two  or  three  days,  until  on  dilution  it  ceases  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate when  neutralized  with  ammonia,  it  undergoes  a  change, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  elements  of  ammonia  are  removed. 
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and  those  of  water  are  assimilated :  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid^ 
cyanuric  add  (HjOgNgOj)  is  obtained  in  crystals.  In  fact,  mela- 
mine,  ammeline,  and  ammelid  may  be  viewed  as  amidated  deriva- 
tives  of  cyanuric  add,  althongh  they  have  not  as  yet  been  obtained 
directly  by  acting  upon  the  compounds  of  cyanuric  acid  with 
ammonia.  Two  other  bodies  of  acid  character,  viz.,  the  mela- 
Buric^  and  cyameluric  acids,  also  belong  to  the  same  group,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  equations,  which  illustrate  the  rela- 
tions of  composition  which  they  all  bear  to  cyanuric  acid,  and  the 
successive  stages  by  which  they  are  produced : — 


Helunine. 


AhuhoUds. 


e,H,N, 

+ 

H,0 

-    H,N  =  €,H,N,e  ; 

AmmftliT^H. 

+ 

Hs,e 

HdanuioMicL 

€,H,N,0 

-   H,N  =  e,H,NA; 

Vdaimrio  Mid. 

Cyumrio  add. 

e,H,NA 

4- 

HgO 

-     H,N  =  e,H,N3e,; 

a  mols.  melamiiie. 

+ 

3H,e 

Ammelid. 

e,H„N„ 

-3H,N  =  e,H,N,03; 

Ammelid. 


e,H,N,e, 


CTamelnrio  add. 


-  aHjN  =  6,H,N,0,. 


The  formation  of  melamine  and  of  ammeline  from  melam  is 
readily  explained,  since    - 

Helam.  Helamine. 


e,H,N,i  +  H,0  =  OsH^N,  +  63H.N.0. 

Kekul^  has  represented  the  relations  of  some  of  these  bodies 
by  the  following  formulae : — 


Cfurarioaoid. 

feNGH 
ONOH 
6NeH 


Kelannrio  add. 


fONOH 

JONOH 
(eNNHj 


Ammeline. 

eNNHj 
eNNHo 


SCeUunine. 

GNNH, 
eNNHj 
eNNH, 


Cyanuric  acid  contains  a  triple  cyanic  acid  [6N(OH)],  and  in  the 
other  three  compounds  compared  with  it,  each  group  in  succession 
is  displaced  by  an  atom  of  cyanamide,  in  which  the  hydroxyl  (OH) 
of  the  cyanic  acid  is  displaced  by  amidogen  NH^. 

(1595)  Cyanuric  Add  (HgGgNgOj,  %  H^O,  or  3  HO,C,N303, 
4  HO). — This  polymeride  of  cyanic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  various 
ways.    I.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  melam  or  its  deriva- 


*  Melanaric  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  urea  beyond  its  point  of  fusion ; 
4  eH^NjO  =  ejH^N^e,  +  4  H3N  +  ^r 
8  8  D 
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tives,  Bs  just  described,  a.  By  the  action  of  a  current  of  dry  cUorine 
upon  fused  urea;  sal-ammoniac^  nitrogen^  and  hydrochloric  arid, 
are  thus  produced^  and  cyanuric  acid  is  formed  in  abundance, 
6GH^N3e+3Clg=N,-f  a  HCl-1-4  H^NCl-ha  HsegNgOg:  the  sal- 
ammoniac  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  cold  water,  and  the 
cyanuric  acid  may  be  crystallized  from  boiling  water.  3.  By 
decomposing  urea  hydrochlorate  by  heat:  if  the  compound 
formed  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  powdered 
urea  be  heated  to  293°  (145°  C.)  in  an  oil  bath,  rapid  decomposi- 
tion occurs,  sal-ammoniac  is  sublimed,  and  pure  cyanuric  acid 
may  be.  obtained  by  crystallizing  the  residue  from  boiling  water ; 
3  (eH4N3e,HCl)=3H^NCl-hHg€3N3e3.  4.  By  heating  urea 
beyond  its  fusing  point  until  it  has  become  converted  into  a  dry 
greyish  mass,  resembling  ammelid  in  appearance  and  properties : 
when  this  residue,  which  consists  of  melanuric  acid  (OjH^N^Oo), 
is  dissolved  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  colour, 
it  combines  with  the  elements  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid  are  formed;  for  G^ll^^O^  +  H^O= 
H3N  +  H363N3O3 :  the  cyanuric  acid  is  deposited  on  diluting  the 
liquid  moderately  with  water.  5.  By  the  destructive  distillation 
of  uric  acid ;  cyanuric  acid  being  one  of  the  products  obtained  in 
this  operation.  6.  By  decomposing  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or  by  dissolving  the  solid  chloride 
in  hydrated  alcohol :  in  the  latter  case  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  emits 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  slowly  deposits  cyanuric  acid  in  cubes : — 

egN,ci,+3  H,e=3  Hci+H,e,N,e,. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  deposited  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  colour- 
less rhombic  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  so  in  boiling  water,  and  is  also 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  When  crystallized  from 
hot  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  deposited  in  square-based 
anhydrous  octohcdra.  By  long  boiling  with  the  concentrated 
acids  it  is  decomposed  into  cai:bQnic  anhydride  and  ammonia. 
When  crystallized  cyanuric  acid  is  distilled,  it  is  converted  into 
normal  cyanic  acid,  and  this  hydrate  in  a  few  minutes  begins 
to  undergo  a  spontaneous  change  into  the  white  insoluble  com- 
pound known  as  q/amelid  (504),  while  the  temperature  rises 
spontaneously,  owing  to  the  solidification  of  the  mass. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  generally  considered  to  be  tribasic  ;*  its  salts 

•  Wohler,  however,  regards  cyanuric  acid  as  dil^asic,  and  considers  that  part 
of  the  hydrogen  above  reckoned  as  basic  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  add. 
{Liehig's  AiinaL  Ixii.  241.) 
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with  lead  and  with  silver  contain  3  equivalents  of  metal.  Most 
of  the  cyanurates  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Those  formed 
firom  the  alkalies  and  from  the  alkaline  earths  contain  only  two 
equivalents  of  metal.  An  acid  ammonium  cyanurate  (H^N 
HgOjNjOg^HgO)  may  be  obtained  in  brilliant  efflorescent  prisms ; 
and  an  acid  potassic  cyanurate  (KH363N3O3)  is  deposited  in 
anhydrous  cubes,  when  acetic  acid  is  added  in  smaU  quantities  at 
a  time  to  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanate;  three  molecules  of 
cyanic  acid  coalescing  to  form  one  molecule  of  the  polymeric 
cyanuric  acid : — 

PotMflio  c7»Dato.  Acetio  acid.  PoUssie  acetate.     Potaaaiodihydrie  cyanurate. 

f^em  +  a  HG2H3O2  =  a  KG^^a  +  KHjejNgOg. 

When  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper,  afteif  being  saturated  with 
ammonia,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  cyanuric  acid,  a  characte- 
ristic violet  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  is  formed. 
Cyanurate  of  silver  (Ag303Nj03)  is  white,  and  insoluble  in  water- 
but  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  A  remarkable  acid  cyanurate 
of  silver  (hydro-diargentic  cyanurate),  Ag^HOgNgOj,  may  also  be 
obtained. 

(1596)  Tsomeride^  of  Cyanuric  Acid, — Sometimes  during  the 
preparation  of  cyanuric  acid,  by  boiling  crude  mellon  (1592)  with 
nitric  acid,  crystals  of  an  acid  isomeric  with  the  cyanuric  are 
formed.  It  crystallizes  in  long  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
are  efflorescent :  it  resembles  cyanuric  acid,  but  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  its  greater  solubility;  Liebig  terms  it 
cyanilic  acid. 

(1597)  Pulminic  Acid. — This  remarkable  body  has  not  hitherto 
been  isolated.  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury 
in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  heated  with  alcohol,  a  decomposition 
attended  with  a  copious  evolution  of  gas  occurs,  and  a  crystalline 
deposit  of  a  metallic  fulminate  is  formed. 

Fnlminic  acid  is  generally  assumed  to  be  dibasic,  but  its  power 
of  saturating  bases  difTers  from  that  of  dibasic  acids  in  general. 
Fulminates  may  be  obtained  with  2  equivalents  of  a  monad  metal ; 
or  with  I  equivalent  of  metal,  and  i  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  in 
which  latter  case  the  compoimd  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  2 
equivalents  of  basyl  may  consist  of  2  equivalents  of  the  same 
metal,  or  they  may  consist  of  two  different  metals ;  for  example, 
fulminates  containing  2  equivalents  of  silver,  2  of  mercury,  or  2 
of  copper  may  be  obtained,  or  double  frdminates  of  copper  and 
mercury,  or  of  mercury  and  silver,  may  be  procured ;  double 
fulminates  of  any  of  these  metals  with  the  metals  of  the  alkahes, 

8d2 
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or  alkaline  earths  may  also  be  obtained^  but  no  fulminates  are 
known  in  which  both  atoms  of  the  basyl  consist  of  the  metal  of 
an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  If  fulminate  of  silver  or  of  mercury 
be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potash  in  excess^  one  half  only  of  the 
silver  or  mercury  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  oxide^  leaving  a 
double  Mminate  of  the  alkali-metal  and  silver^  or  alkali-metal 
and  mercury  in  solution. 

Argentic  Fulminate  (Ag,e,N30g=Ag36(Ne3)6N).— In  order 
to  prepare  this  salt  i  part  of  silver  is  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat 
in  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*36,  and  the  solution  poured 
into  20  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*840.  On  the  application  of 
a  very  gentle  heat^  an  appearance  of  ebullition  commences^  the 
liquid  becomes  turbid^  and  on  coolings  deposits  the  crystallized 
fulminate^  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water^  and  dried  at  a 
very  gentle  heat.  During  the  preparation  of  the  salt,  vapours 
of  nitrous  ether,  mixed  with  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  and  of  aldehyd, 
as  well  as  of  acetic  and  formic  acids,  are  liberated,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  found  to  contain  oxalic  acid. 

Fulminate  of  silver  may  also  be  obtained  by  transmitting 
vapours  of  nitrous  anhydride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  In  this  case  crystals  of  the  fulminate  are  deposited 
without  any  disengagement  of  gas  in  the  reaction  illustrated  by 
the  following  equation  :— 

.^iSridl.  ^"^"^^  Argentic  ftilmmate. 

riAgNOj  +  N^8  +  ^^hJhO  =  k^jS^jd^  +  aHgO  +  2  HNO,. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  in  36  parts  of  boiling  water.  Its  most  remarkable  pro- 
perty is  its  extremely  explosive  nature.  When  quite  dry,  a  blow 
or  even  the  slightest  friction  between  two  hard  bodies  is  sufficient 
to  cause  its  decomposition,  attended  with  a  detonation  of  extra- 
ordinary violence.  Even  when  moist,  or  under  water,  pressure 
with  a  hard  body  will  often  produce  a  similar  effect.  The  addition 
of  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  an  elevation  of  temperature  somewhat 
over  266°  (130^  C),  also  causes  its  explosion.  The  contact  of 
gaseous  chlorine  likewise  determines  its  explosion.  It  is  decom- 
posed with  effervescence  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  by  oxalic  acid, 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  being  formed  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
liberated.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  also  decomposes  it,  giving 
rise  to  a  peculiar  chlorinated  acid,  the  silver  being  precipitated 
wholly  in  the  form  of  chloride.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts 
the  salt  into  sulphide  of  silver  and  liberates  cyanic  acid,  which,  if 
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the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  in  excess,  is  converted  into  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid. 

Solutions  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  even  when  employed  in 
excess,  precipitate  only  one  half  of  the  silver  in  the  form  of 
chloride,  producing  double  salts,  such  as  the  argento-potasric 
fulminate  (AgKO^NjOj  ?)  which  is  soluble  in  about  8  parts  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  a  highly  explosive  compound,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  elongated  brilliant  leaflets. 

A  hydro-argentic  fulminate  (HAgO^NgOj  ?)  may  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  by  the  cautious  addition  of  nitric 
add  to  one  of  these  double  ftdminates.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  K  boiled  with  mercuric 
oxide  it  dissolves  the  oxide,  forming  a  mercurico-diargentic 
fulminate  (HgAg^  2  ©gNgOg). 

If  a  solution  of  fulminate  of  silver  be  boiled  with  metallic 
mercmy,  or  copper,  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated,  and  a 
fulminate  of  mercury  or  of  copper  is  formed. 

Mercuric  Fulminate  (HgOgNgO^^  ^H^©) ;  8p.  gr.  4*40 18. — ^The 
best  method  of  preparing  this  salt,  according  to  Liebig,  consists  in 
dissolving  3  parts  of  mercury  in  36  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*34, 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  flask  capable  of  containing  18 
times  the  bulk  of  the  acid.  The  solution  is  then  to  be  poured 
into  a  large  vessel  containing  17  parts  of  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*830, 
and  immediately  to  be  retransferred  to  the  flask  which  is  still  fiill 
of  nitrous  vapours,  and  with  which  it  is  to  be  agitated  to  effect 
their  absorption.  In  a  few  minutes  an  effervescence  commences, 
which  becomes  extremely  violent,  attended  with  a  deposit  of 
metallic  mercury,  which  is  gradually  redissolved.  The  reaction 
must  be  moderated  by  the  gradual  addition  of  17  parts  more  of 
alcohol,  and,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  the  fcdminate,  amounting  to 
4*6  parts,  are  deposited.  The  reaction  is  attended  with  the 
formation  of  the  same  products  as  when  silver  is  used.  Glycohc 
acid  is  also  found  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Mercuric  fulminate  forms  white  silky  needles,  which  have  a 
metallic  sweetish  taste.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  may  be  handled  without  much  danger  whilst  moist, 
but  if  when  dry  it  be  exposed  to  the  electric  spark,  or  if  it  be 
heated  to  about  356°  (180®  C),  it  explodes ;  and  if  it  be  struck  by 
a  hard  body,  or  touched  with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  with 
nitric  acid,  detonation  occurs,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion 
is  decidedly  less  than  that  of  argentic  fulminate.  The  priming 
of  the  ordinary  percussion  cap  consists  of  a  mixture  of  i  part  of 
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jnercuric  fulminate  with  6  parts  of  nitre,  or  of  a  mixtnre  of  3 
parts  of  the  fulminate,  5  of  potassic  chlorate,  i  of  sulphur,  jind  i 
of  ground  glass.  It  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and 
is  made  to  adhere  to  the  cap  by  the  subsequent  application  of  a 
drop  of  shell-lac  varnish. 

When  either  zinc  or  copper  is  boiled  with  mercuric  fulminate 
suspended  in  water,  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is  displaced  by  the 
metal  which  is  employed,  and  fulminate  of  zinc,  or  of  copper,  ia 
formed,* 

(1598)  Fulminuric  or  Isoq/anuric  Acid  (HOgNgHjOj). — ^Thia 
is  an  acid  which  was  discovered  at  about  the  same  time  by  Liebig 
and  by  Schischkoff.  Fulminuric  acid  contains  the  same  elements 
as  the  cyanuric,  but  it  is  a  monobasic  add,  two  of  the  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen being  united  with  those  of  cyanogen  and  with  oxygen  to  form 
the  radicle  of  the  add.  The  salts  of  fulniinuric  add  are  obtained  by 
boiling  one  of  the  fulminates,  such  as  mercuric  fulminate,  with  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  soluble  chlorides.  When  mercuric  fulmi- 
nate is  thus  boiled  with  potassic  chloride,  it  is  gradually  dissolved, 
and  a  yellow  compound  containing  mercury  is  separated :  during 
the  first  part  of  the  operation,  the  liquid  appears  to  be  turbid, 
but  as  soon  as  this  appearance  ceases  it  is  filtered,  and  on  being 
evaporated  it  yields  brilliant  crystals  of  potassic  fulminurate.  The 
general  result  of  the  reaction  may  be  thus  represented  (Kdtulc) : — 

Falnunie  add.  Iioojaoarie  aeid. 

ae(Nejj)CyH3V  H^o  =  ei^'^jC^o  +  eOg  -h  H3N. 

In  short,  the  elements  of  2  atoms  of  fulminic  acid  become  split 
up  into  I  atom  of  fulminuric  acid,  i  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
I  of  ammonia.  The  fiilminurates  crystallize  with  great  facility; 
they  possess  a  high  lustre,  and  exert  a  great  dispersive  power  on 
light ;  they  are  decomposed  by  heat  with  a  feeble  explosion. 

It  tjhus  appears  (supposing  isolated  fulminic  acid  to  be  capable 
of  existing)  that  not  less  than  6  compounds  polymeric  with 
cyanuric  acid  might  be  produced,  viz. : — 

Cyanuric  add      ,     .    OgHsNgOg     =      HgGjNgOj 
CyaniUc  add  .     .     .    GgHgNgOg     =      HgegNgOg 


*  The  nitrogen  in  the  fulminates  appears  to  be  in  two  cUfferent  conditioss, 
since  these  compounds  when  decomposed  yield  products  containing  ammonia  and 
cyanogen ;  mercuric  fulminate,  for  example,  when  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with 
a  solution  of  hjdrosalphate  of  baric  sulphide,  yielding  thB  following  00m- 
pounds : — 

Meronrio  Hydromilpli.  Ammoniom  BiMrio 

falmiiiate.  bsrie  solph.  •alph<M7.  Mrb. 


Hge(Ne,)Cy  +  Baa.H^  +  H,e  ==  HgS  +  H^NCy^  +  Baee^ 
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Fulminuric  acid  .     .  ejHjNjOg  =  H  egHaNjOj 

*FulmiDicacid.     .     .  e^HgNjO,  =s  Hje,N,0, 

Cyanic  add     .     .     .  GHNO  *  HONe 

Cyamelid  ....  eHNO  «  HN^eO. 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  cyanogen^  both  when  free  and 
when  in  combination^  that  it  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  form 
new  compounds  by  condensation;  thus  paracyanogen  is  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  several  molecules  of  cyanogen  into  a  single 
more  complex  molecule;  in  like  manner  the  liquid  and  solid 
chlorides  of  cyanogen  are  produced  by  the  condensation  of  several 
molecules  of  the  gaseous  chloride  into  one^  and  the  molecule  of 
cyanuric  add  may  be  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  3  molecules 
of  cyanic  acid  into  one  complex  molecule. 

(1599)  The  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  oxygen  adds  of 
cyanogen  has  not  been  fully  studied :  the  group  of  bodies  derived 
from  melam  appears  to  be  intimately  related  to  the  amides  of 
cyanuric  add^  and  would  well  repay  further  investigation.  The 
compounds  of  cyanic  acid  with  ammonia  are  still  more  interesting^ 
since  they  include  the  remarkable  substance  known  as  urea.  This 
substance  has  the  composition  of  ammonium  cyanate^  and  it  is 
always  produced  when  a  solution  of  ammonium  cyanate  is  evapo- 
rated. True  ammonium  cyanate  may  be  obtained  by  transmit- 
ting the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  into  gaseous  ammonia^  when 
it  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  a  white  voluminous  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  when 
freshly  prepared,  disengages  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  caustic 
potash ;  but  if  kept  for  a  few  days,  or  if  the  solution  be  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  converted  into  urea. 

Urea,  however,  on  account  of  the  important  relation  which  it 
bears  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  chemicajl  changes  which 
occur  within  the  living  body,  will  be  better  cousidered  (1601)  in 
connexion  with  other  substances  by  which  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied in  the  animal  organization. 

(1600)  Cyanamide  {©HjNjj) ;  Fusing  pi.  104°  (40^0.).— Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  the  compounds  of  (^anogen,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  true  amide  of  cyanic  add.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  transmitting  &  current  of 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  into  ether  saturated  with  amnoonia ; 
the  ammonia  hydrochlorate  which  is  deposited  during  the  process, 
having  been  separated  by  filtration,  pure  cyanamide  is  left  on 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  It  forms  a  white  crystallizable 
substance,  which  is  soluble  without  alteration  in  alcohol.    Water 
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dissolves  cyanamide  freely^  but  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporating 
the  liquid  is  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  its  polymeride 
melamine  (1594).  Cyanamide  fuses  at  104°,  and  if  heated  to 
300°  it  suddenly  becomes  solid,  with  a  considerable  evolution  of 
heat,  and  is  converted  into  melamine.  The  addition  of  nitric 
acid  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  cyanamide,  converts  it  into  nitrate 
of  urea ;  each  atom  of  cyanamide,  by  the  assimilation  of  water 
in  the  proportion  of  H^O,  becoming  changed  into  urea ;  OH^Nj 

§  n.    Bases  of  Animal  Origin. 

In  the  present  section  the  following  compounds  and  some  of 
their  derivatives  will  be  described : — 

Urea eH.N.O 

Kreatine eji^'ii^%Il^Q 

Kreatinine ©^H^NgO 

Sarkosine OgH^NO, 

Methyluramine O^HyNg 

Guanine OgHgNgO 

Xanthine egH^N^O, 

Hypoxanthine CgH^N^O 

Ouanidine 6  HgNg 

Glycocine ^gHgNe, 

Alanine* OgH^NO, 

Leucine ^e^is^^a 

Tyrosine e^HnNOg 

(1601)  Urea  (OH^NjO,  or  C^li;Sfi^=6o;  Sp.  ffr.  130).— 
This  important  compound  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  urine 
of  animals ;  it  is  abundant  in  that  of  the  mammalia,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  the  urine  of  the  carnivora ;  but  it  has  also  been  met 
with  in  the  urine  of  birds,  and  of  amphibia.  Urea  is  the  principal 
outlet  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  system,  after  the  materials  which 
compose  the  animal  tissues  have  experienced  oxidation  under  the 
influence  of  the  respired  air,  a  healthy  human  adult  excreting  nearly 
an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  urea  daily.  Dumas  made  many  firuitless 
attempts  to  effect  the  direct  conversion  of  the  azotised  constituents 
of  the  body  into  urea ;  but  Bechamp  states  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  this  result  by  subjecting  albumin  to  the  oxidizing 
action  of  potassic  permanganate.    The  correctness  of  this  observa- 


*  Alanine  is  not  an  animal  produoti  but  is  described  here  from  its  homology 
with  glycocine  and  leucine. 
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tion  has  since  been  denied  by  Stsedeler^  who  obtained  benzoic 
acid  abundantly  by  B^champ^a  method^  and  this  he  thinks  must 
have  been  mistaken  for  urea.  Urea  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneys ; 
these  glands  appearing  to  act  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  filters, 
by  means  of  which  the  urea  is  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
where  it  exists  abready  formed  before  reaching  the  kidneys. 

Urea  may  be  obtained  artificially  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  discovered  by  Wohler,  who 
showed  that  a  solution  of  ammonium  cyanate,  which  is  metameric 
with  urea,  when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  furnishes  urea : — 

Ammomnm  ojuiste.  Tire*. 

This  conversion  of  the  cyanate  into  urea  occurs  whether  it  be 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  cyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  or  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  a  metallic  cyanate,  such  as  potassic 
cyanate,  with  a  salt  of  ammonium.  Neither  cyanic  acid  nor 
ammonia  can,  however,  be  discovered  in  the  compound  obtained ; 
but  if  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
urea  be  boiled  for  some  time,  it  is  partly  resolved  into  cyanate  of 
silver  and  ammonium  nitrate. 

Urea  is  likewise  formed  during  the  action  of  peroxide  of  lead 
and  other  oxidizing  agents  upon  uric  acid;  by  the  action  of 
alkalies  upon  alloxan,  and  upon  kreatine ;  as  weU  as  by  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  the  double  fulminate  of  copper  and 
ammonium.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  action  of 
phosgene  gas  (6001^)  upon  ammonia,  and  by  the  reaction  of 
ammonia  upon  carbonic  ether,  at  a  temperature  of  360°  (182°  C.) 
(1161 ;  Natanson).  Urea  is  metameric  with  carbamide,  if  not 
identical  with  it  (1604). 

Preparation. — i.  Urea  is  readily  procured  by  concentrating 
urine  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  decanting  from  the  deposited 
salts,  and  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  colourless  nitric  Add,  of 
sp.  gr.  1*^5.  The  mixture  becomes  nearly  solid  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  flaky  crystals  of  urea  nitrate,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
increased  by  immersing  the  vessel  in  a  frigorific  mixture.  The 
mother-liquor  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  crystals  diffused  through 
water,  to  which  baric  carbonate  in  powder  has  been  added.  Effer- 
vescence takes  place  from  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
baric  nitrate  is  formed,  whUst  urea  is  set  free,  and  is  dissolved. 
If  the  mixture  of  baric  nitrate  and  urea,  obtained  by  evaporation, 
be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  urea  only  is  dissolved,  and  it  is 
deposited  on  cooling  or  during  evaporation   ia   long,  slender. 
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striated^  colourless  prisms.  When  an  aqueons  solution  of  urea 
containing  not  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  its  weight  of  urea  is 
mingled  with  an  equal  hulk  of  pure  nitric  acid,  an  abundant 
deposition  of  needles  of  urea  nitrate  occurs  (6H^Nj0,HN05). 
The  nitric  acid  employed  must  be  quite  fi!ee  firom  nitrous  add^ 
since  urea  is  completely  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid^  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  nitrogen,  and  water : — 

2.  Oxalic  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  nitric  in  the  fore* 
going  process ;  the  urea  oxalate  thus  formed  may  be  decomposed 
by  calcic  carbonate,  and  the  urea  may  then  be  separated  from  the 
calcic  oxalate  and  carbonate,  by  water ;  on  evaporating  the  aqueous 
solution,  crystals  of  urea  are  obtained. 

3.  Urea,  however,  is  more  easily  and  abundantly  obtained  from 
potassic  cyanate,  procured  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  j6 
parts  of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  which  has  been  completely  dried  at 
212^,  with  28  parts  of  carefully-dried  finely-powdered  black  oxide 
of  manganese.  The  mixture  is  jdaced  upon  a  plate  of  sheet-iron 
and  heated  to  dull  redness,  when  it  slowly  smoulders^  care  being 
taken  to  stir  the  mass  from  time  to  time.  The  residue  of  this 
operation  when  cold  is  to  be  digested  in  cold  water,  and  41  parts 
of  ammonium  sulphate  are  to  be  added  to  the  solution ;  double 
decomposition  then  ensues,  ammonium  cyanate  and  potassic 
sulphate  being  formed :  the  ammonium  cyanate  may  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  alcohol ;  it  thus  becomes  converted  into  urea,  which 
crystallizes  as  the  solution  cools.  Bed  lead  may  be  substituted 
for  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  foregoing  process :  the  pro- 
portions then  being  15  parts  of  red  lead,  8  of  the  dried  ferro- 
cyanide,  and  3  of  potassic  carbonate.  Eight  parts  of  ammonium 
sulphate  must  be  employed  to  decompose  the  solution  of  potassic 
cyanate  obtained. 

Properties. — ^Pure  urea  is  colourless ;  it  crystallizes  in  slender 
striated  prisms,  which  are  slightiy  deliquescent.  Its  solution  has 
a  cooling  bitterish  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  test  papers.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  ether. 
It  forms  no  definite  compound  with  water,  but  it  deprives  many 
salts,  such  as  sodic  sulphate,  of  their  water  of  crystallization 
when  triturated  with  them,  producing  a  soft  semi-fluid  magma. 
Urea  melts  at  about  248°  (120°  C),  but  at  a  temperature  a  littie 
above  this  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia,  with  cyanate  and 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  cyanuric  acid  being  left  in  the  retort ; 
tfais^  if  the  temperature  be  raised  further,  in  its  turn  undeiqgoes 
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decompositioiij  and  a  white  amorphous  residue^  consisting  of 
melanuric  acid^  is  obtamed : — 

Urea.  Heluraiio  add. 

4  eH^O  =  '^sHX^,^  +  603+  4H3N. 
Previonsly  to  the  completion  of  this  change,  a  substance  termed 
biuret   {e^K^l!i^%Il^e)   is  formed  (1606).     By  a  still  further 
elevation  of  temperature  melanuric  acid  is  decomposed  and  meUon 
is  formed. 

A  solution  of  urea,  if  pure,  may  be  kept  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures without  alteration,  and  it  may  even  be  boiled  without  under- 
going decomposition;  but  if  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about 
284^  (140°  C),  each  molecule  of  urea  combines  with  2  atoms  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  ammonium  carbonate : — 

Urea.  Ammoniiiiii  oarb. 

The  same  change  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
the  presence  of  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  the  ammoniacal  odour 
acquired  by  urine  after  keeping  it  for  a  few  days  being  due  to  this 
alteration.  A  similar  decomposition  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
ammonia  occurs  when  urea  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  or  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Chlorine,  when  transmitted  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  urea, 
resolves  the  latter  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen,  whilst 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed : — 

eH^NjjO  +  HjjO  +  3  CI3  =  ee,  -h  Ng  +  6  hcl 

Urea  does  not  possess  well-marked  basic  properties,  but  it 
combines  with  certain  acids,  and  yields  crystallizable  compounds, 
which  preserve  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  It  absorbs  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  forming  a  deliquescent  substance  (OH^N^^O,  HCl)  which 
fuses  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  yellowish  oil,  and  solidifies  to  a  crys- 
talline radiated  mass  as  it  cools ;  water  decomposes  it  immediately. 
The  most  important  salts  of  urea  are  those  which  it  forms  with 
nitric  and  oxalic  acids.  In  combining  with  the  monobasic 
oxyadds,  urea  unites  with  i  atom  of  acid,  no  separation  of  water 
occurring.  Urea  nitrate  (OH^N^O,  HNOj)  is  such  a  compound 
which  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  brilliant  leaflets  which 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  especially  if  it  contain  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Urea  oxalate 
[2  OH^NjO,  H3O3OJ  crystallizes  in  long,  thin,  transparent, 
sparingly  soluble  prisms.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
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{1602)  Compounds  of  Urea  with  Salts y  and  with  Metallic  Oxides. 
— ^Urea  forms  definite  compounds  with  certain  metallic  oxides, 
such  as  those  of  silver  and  of  mercury.  Its  compound  witk 
silver  oxide  (3  Ag^O,  2  OH^NgO)  is  produced  by  digesting  at  a 
gentle  heat  freshly-precipitated  oxide  of  silver  in  an  excess  of  a 
solution  of  urea;  a  grey  or  yellowish  crystalline  powder  is  thus 
formed.  Three  such  compounds  may  be  obtained  with  mercuric 
oxide,  viz.,  eH^NsjO,Hgei  a  OH^NjO,  3  HgO ;  and  GH^NgO, 
2  HgO.  The  first  of  these  compounds  (eH^NgO,  HgO)  is  formed, 
if  successive  portions  of  mercuric  oxide  suspended  in  water  be 
mixed  with  a  warm  solution  of  urea ;  at  first  the  oxide  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  but  the  compound  in  question  is  gradually 
deposited  as  a  white  powder,  which  becomes  yellowish  on  drying. 
The  compound  (2  OH^N^O,  3  HgO)  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
solution  of  urea  rendered  alkaline  by  potash,  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  taking  care  to  maintain  an  excess  of  alkali;  a 
white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  when  well  washed 
is  converted  by  boiling  water  into  a  pale  yellow  granular  powder, 
having  the  composition  above  indicated;  and  the  compound 
(OH^NgO,  2  HgO)  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate  by  adding  it  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  urea. 
(Liebig,  Chem.  Gaz.,  xii.  41.) 

"When  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  mixed  with  one  of 
urea,  the  urea  enters  into  combination  with  the  salt  in  several 
proportions.  If  warm  dilute  solutions  of  urea  and  of  the  mer- 
curial nitrate  be  mixed,  a  crystalline  precipitate  (4  HgO, 
NjjOg,  2  OH^NgO)  falls  as  a  heavy  granular  powder,  which  consists 
of  concentric  groups  of  minute  needles.  But  if  a  dilute  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  urea  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  whole  be  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  104°  to  iaa°  F.,  the  precipitate  is  principally  com- 
posed of  six-sided  prisms,  consisting  of  (3  HgOjN^Og,  2  OH^N^O). 
If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  urea  be  poured  into  a  somewhat  dilute 
solution  of  the  mercurial  nitrate,  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  until  a  permanent  turbidity  appears,  on  filtering  the  liquid 
and  allowing  it  to  stand,  crystalline  crusts  of  small  shining 
rectangular  tables  are  gradually  formed  {2  HgO,  N^Og,  2  OH^NgO). 

Nitrate  of  silver  forms  two  similar  compounds  (AgNOj, 
OH^NjO),  and  [a  AgN08,€H4N20],  which  crystallize  readily 
when  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  urea  and  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  Urea  also  combines  with 
other  salts,  but  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with  them  are  of 
little  importance. 
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(1603)  Liebiff's  method  of  determining  Chlorides  and  Urea  in 
Urine. — ^The  foregoing  observations  are  due  to  Liebig^  who  has 
founded  upon  them  a  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  and  of  urea  in  urine^  which  is  valuable  when  such  analyses 
are  numerous^  since  it  enables  a  large  number  of  comparative 
experiments  to  be  made  in  a  short  time. 

1.  For  the  CJdorine. — A  solution  of  urea  is  not  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate^  but  it  is  immediately  preci- 
pitated by  mercuric  nitrate.  Solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  the 
metals  belonging  to  the  groups  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths^ 
when  mixed  with  mercuric  nitrate,  become  decomposed  into 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  nitrate  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  metal ; 
hence,  when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  mixed  with  one 
of  urea,  no  precipitate  is  occasioned  in  this  liquid  on  the  addition 
of  mercuric  nitrate,  until  the  whole  of  the  sodic  chloride  has 
been  decomposed  by  the  mercurial  salt;  2NaCl+Hg2NOg 
becoming  aNaNOj+HgClg.  After  this  point  has  been  reached, 
every  fresh  addition  of  the  mercurial  nitrate  occasions  a  precipitate 
of  the  compound  (4  Hg0,Ng05,  2  OH^N^O) ;  and  if  a  solution  of 
the  mercurial  salt  of  known  strength  and  free  from  excess  of  acid 
be  prepared,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorides  present 
by  measuring  the  volume  of  this  solution  which  it  is  necessary  to  add 
to  a  given  volume  of  urine  before  it  begins  to  occasion  a  precipitate. 

2.  For  the  Urea. — Having  ascertained  the  number  of  divisions 
of  the  mercurial  solution  which  are  consumed  before  a  precipitate 
begins  to  be  formed,  a  measured  volume  of  a  standard  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  sufficient  exactly  to  effect  precipitation  of  the 
chlorine  thus  indicated,  is  added,  and  afterwards  the  urea  is 
determined  by  means  of  the  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  The 
following  are  the  details  of  the  operation : — 

I.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Mercuric  Nitrate  No.  i, 
employed  for  determining  the  Chlorine. — Crystals  of  pure  mer- 
curous  nitrate  are  to  be  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  heated  until  a  sample  is  no  longer 
rendered  turbid  by  sodic  chloride,  which  indicates  that  the 
whole  has  been  converted  into  a  mercuric  salt.  The  solution  is 
next  to  be  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
diluted  with  about  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  neutralized 
by  the  addition  of  precipitated  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  so  long 
as  the  oxide  is  dissolved;  it  is  then  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered.  In  order  to  graduate  the 
solution,  it  is  requisite  to  procure  a  saturated  solution  of  pure 
sodic  chloride,  prepared  by  digesting  a  large  excess  of  the  salt  in 
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cold  water,  with  frequent  agitation,  for  twenty-four  hours :  loo 
cubic  centimetres  of  such  a  solution  contain  31*84  grammes  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  10  cub.  centim.  of  this  solution  (=to  3*  184 
grms.  of  chloride  of  sodium)  are  poured  into  a  small  beaker,  and 
mixed  with  3  cub.  centim.  of  a  solution  of  urea,  containing  about 
4  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  also  with  5  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  pure  sodic  sulphate ;  the  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate 
is  then  to  be  added  to  this  mixture  from  a  burette,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  a  distinct  precipitate  is  permanently  formed.  The 
number  of  cub.  centim.  of  the  solution  poured  from  the  burette 
indicates  the  amount  of  the  liquid  which  corresponds  to  3*184 
grms.  of  sodic  chloride.  The  strength  of  the  mercuriaT  solution 
having  been  thus  ascertained,  such  a  proportion  of  water  must  be 
added  to  it,  that  100  cub.  cent,  may  correspond  to  i  gramme  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  employed 
for  removing  the  Chlorine, — 17*436  grms.  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver 
are  dissolved  in  water,  and  diluted  until  the  liquid  amounts  to 
600  cub.  centim. ;  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  correspond  to  i  gramme 
of  chloride  of  sodium. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  No.  2, 
for  determining  the  Urea, — A  concentrated  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  containing  about  a'5  grms.  of  the  salt  in  18  cub.  centim., 
is  prepared  according  to  the  directions  already  given.  In  order 
to  graduate  this  solution,  5  grammes  of  pure  urea  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  diluted  till  the  volume  of  the  solution 
amounts  to  exactly  250  cub.  centim. :  10  c.c.  of  this  liquid  are  to 
be  potired  into  a  beaker,  and  the  mercurial  solution  is  to  be  added 
from  a  burette,  till  a  few  drops  in  a  watch-glass  produce  a  distinct 
yellow  colour  with  sodic  carbonate.  If  the  solution  were  of  the 
exact  strength  desired,  it  would  require  20  cub.  centim.  of  the 
mercurial  solution  j  but  if  the  latter  be  prepared  of  the  strength 
above  directed,  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  will  be  requisite,  and 
a  quantity  of  water  exactly  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  this  strength 
must  be  added  to  the  solution. 

It  will  be  found  convenient,  in  executing  analyses  of  urine  by 
this  method,  to  be  provided,  i.  with  a  pipette  capable  <rf  delivering 
exactly  15  c.c.  from  a  mark  upon  its  stem,  for  measuring  off  the 
diluted  urine ;  2.  with  a  small  burette  divided  into  tenths  of  a 
cubic  centimetre,  and  capable  of  measuring  5  cc,  for  the  mer- 
curial solution  No.  i ;  and  3.  with  an  ordinary  aUcalimeter  burette, 
divided  to  cub.  centim.,  for  the  mercurial  solution  No.  2. 

Before  proceeding  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  urea  in 
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urine,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in 
the  liquid.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  two 
vohimes  of  cold  saturated  baryta  water,  and  one  volimie  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  baric  nitrate.  A  glass  cylinder  of  about 
30  c.c.  in  capacity  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  urine,  the  excess 
being  removed  by  causing  a  glass  plate  to  slide  over  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder ;  two  such  cy Underfills  are  to  be  poured  into  a 
beaker,  and  mixed  with  one  cylinderfiil  of  the  baryta  solution. 
The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  to  be  filtered  off,  and  the  amount 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  15  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (=10  c,c.  of  urine) 
is  to  be  determined  by  faintly  acidulating  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  and  then  adding  the  standard  solution  of  mercury  No.  i, 
till  a  cloudiness  appears :  30  c.c.  more  of  the  filtrate  (=20  c,c.  of 
urine)  are  then  to  be  measured  off  into  a  separate  vessel,  and 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  the  standard  solution  of  silver,  equal  to 
twice  that  of  the  mercurial  solution  employed  in  the  preceding 
experiment.  The  liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a  bulk  of  the 
filtrate,  equal  to  15  c.c. -h  half  the  volume  of  silver  solution  used, 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  urea.  This 
quantity,  which  corresponds  to  10  c.c,  of  urine,  is  to  be  poured 
into  a  beaker,  and  the  graduated  mercurial  solution  No.  2  added 
from  a  burette  with  fi*cquent  stirring,  until  no  fiirther  increase  of 
the  precipitate  is  perceptible.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a 
suflScient  quantity  of  the  mercurial  solution  has  been  added,  a  few 
drops  of  the  turbid  liquid  are  to  be  removed  with  a  pipette  into 
a  watch-glass,  and  2  or  3  drops  of  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  edge  of  the  glass  into  the  liquid.  If, 
after  some  minutes,  the  mixture  retain  its  white  colour,  a  further 
quantity  of  the  mercurial  solution  is  to  be  added,  until  a  fi*esh 
sample  plainly  exhibits  the  yellow  colour  after  the  addition  of  the 
sodic  carbonate. 

Picard  has  successftdly  applied  a  modification  of  this  method 
to  the  detection  of  urea  in  healthy  blood,  and  he  has  even  succeeded 
in  estimating  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  urea  contained  in 
the  blood  of  the  renal  artery,  and  in  that  of  the  renal  vein  after 
the  blood  has  undergone  the  depurating  influence  of  the  kidney. 
(Compies  Bendus,  Sept.  8,  1856.) 

(1604)  Compound  Ureas. — A  remarkable  series  of  compounds 
may  he  obtained  firom  urea  by  the  displacement  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  it  contains.  The  forjnation  of 
these  compoimds  is  readily  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
urea  is  the  diamide  (1346)  of  carbonic  acid:  (60)''  would  then 
occupy  the  place  of  Hg  in  the  double  molecule  of  ammonia ;  thus 
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H,H 

urea  eH^N^O  =  (60)' 
H,H 


N 


f  and  each  of  its  four  atoms  of  hydro- 


Ethyl-urea 


Ethyl-methyl-urea 


Tetrethyl-urea 

Phenyl-urea  ] 

(carbanilamide)j 


.or 


HCyO  J 


gen  would  admit  of  displacement  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
some  organic  radicle.  Compounds  of  this  kind  are  readily  formed 
in  most  cases  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  upon  the  base  which 
they  represent^  just  as  ordinary  urea  is  formed  from  ammonia^  by 
acting  upon  it  with  cyanic  acid.  They  may  also  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  cyanic  ethers  with  ammonia*  The  compound 
ureas  combbie^  like  ordinary  urea^  with  acids^  and  form  crystal- 
lizable  salts.  Examples  of  the  formation  of  these  compounds  haye 
already  been  cited  in  the  case  of  the  alcohol  radicles  (i  164) ;  thus 
we  have : — 

=  e,HgN,0=   (GO)" 
H,H 
6,H,,6Hj 

=  e,H,oN,e=  (60)" 

H,H 

(«,H.), 
=  €,HaoNje=   (68)" 

(e,H.), 

=  6,H8N,6=   (66)" 
H,H 

6gHg,0gHj 
Phenyl-ethyl-Tirea       =  6,  HuN,6=     {^dOt)" 

H,H 


6,H,N,) 


or 


•N 

N 

■N 

■N 

N 

■N' 

N 

N 

n' 

N 

n' 


6,H^, 
Cye 


It  is  obvious  that  this  class  of  compounds  admits  of  being 
multiplied  and  varied  as  extensively  as  the  allied  group  of  artifi- 
cial bases.  Some  of  the  natural  organic  bases^  such  as  Qicotylia 
and  conylia,  when  made  to  act  upon  the  cyanic  ethers,  also  re-act 
like  ammonia^  and  give  rise  to  bodies  belonging  to  the  class  of 
ureas  (1388). 

(1605)  Ureides, — Urea  likewise  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
another  class  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  amides,  forming 
substances  which  have  been  called  ureides ;  that  is  to  say,  these 
bodies  may  be  represented  as  salts  of  urea  from  which  the  elements 
of  water  have  been  abstracted,  or  they  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
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pounds  in  ^hich  one  or  more  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  nrea  have 
been  displaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  radicle  of  an  add : — 

Hypothetical  vtm  bensoftte.  Bensiiraide. 

"When,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  an  atom  of  urea  with  an  atom 
of  one  of  the  oxy chlorides  of  the  acids  (1366)  is  heated,  decom- 
position occur?,  and  a  ureide  is  formed.  For  example,  if  urea 
be  heated  to  300^,  or  sii*'  (155°  C),  and  then  gradually  mixed 
with  benzoyl  chloride,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  shall  not 
exceed  320^  (160°  C),  the  mass  becomes  pasty,  the  odour  of 
benzoyl  chloride  disappears,  and  henzureide,  or  benzoyl  urea,  is  left 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether : — 

Bensoyl  diloT.  Ure*.  Bensareide. 

Acetyl  chloride,  butyryl  chloride,  and  valeryl  chloride  may  be 
made  in  like  manner  to  yield  respectively  acetureide  [S^^^^^^^y 
NgOO] ;  butyrureide  [RyG^U^e.^^ee] ;  and  vakrureide  [H^ 
e5H^e,N3ee].  (Zinin.)  These  bodies,  in  fact,  belong  to  the 
class  of  secondary  diamides  (1346),  and  may  be  regarded  as  urea 
in  which  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  the 
acid  radicle  benzoyl,  acetyl,  or  valeryl. 

Besides  these  ureides,  there  are  various  compounds  known 
which  bear  a  relation  to  urea  similar  to  that  of  the  amidated  acids 
to  ammonia : — ^for  example,  allopbanic  acid,  known,  however,  only 
in  its  salts  (1165;  HG^HgNgOj),  may  be  regarded  as  carbureic 
acid,  analogous  to  carbamic  acid:  oxaluric  acid  (1626)  may  in 
like  manner  be  viewed  as  oxalureic  acid ;  whilst  parabanic  acid 
(1625)  would  represent  the  imide  corresponding  to  oxaluric  acid 
(Qerhardt),  as  indicated  by  the  following  equations : — 

Carbamio  add.  Oarboute  of  ammoniom  and  hydrogen. 

HHgNeej    =   ' H^N,Hee,    -   H,e; 

AUophanio  add.    Hypothetical  carbonate  of  urea  and  hydrogen. 
Oxaluric  add.        Hypothetical  oxalate  of  ores  and  l^drogen. 
Farabanio  add.  Oxal.  urea  uid  hydrogen. 

(i6o5)  Biuret  (OgHjNjOjpHjO). — ^This  oompoand  has  the  com- 
3  8» 
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}>osition  due  to  ammonium  dicyanate ;  but  it  appears  to  be  really 
a  derivative  from  cyanuric  acid^  and  to  form  one  of  a  series^  the 
relations  of  whicb  may  be  thus  represented  (Hofioaann) : — 

Cjunuxia  add.  Biuret. 

Biuret.  Hjdx,  oxide  gnuiidiiM. 

4H,N,e,  +  HjO  -  ee,  =  eH^^ ; 

OnuudiDe.  S  *^'  uunonJA. 

And  Finckh  has  indeed  shown  that  biuret  may  be  converted  into 
a  salt  of  guanidine  (1611)  by  the  prolonged  action  of  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  338^  (170*^  C). 

Parallel  with  this  series  runs  one  derived  from  cyanuric  ether, 
which  indicates  the  successive  stages  by  which  this  ether  is  con- 
verted into  ethylia  (1165) : — 

Ojannrio  ether.  Keatnl  bodj. 

Neutral  body.  New  I 


e,H,(e,H.),N3e,  +  H,e  -  ee,  =  e  H,(e,H,),N3e  ; 

New  base.  $  ata.  ethyHft. 

•  e  H,(e,H^3N3e  +  H,e  -  ee,  =    H3(e,H.)X. 

(Hofinann,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.^  xi.  285.) 

Biuret  is  prepared  by  melting  urea  for  some  time  in  an  oil 
bath  at  a  temperature  between  302°  and  338°  (150^  and  170^  C). 
When  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  has  ceased  and  the  mass 
has  assumed  a  pasty  consistence,  it  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  after  filtration,  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  cyanuric  and  melanuric  acids 
are  thus  precipitated ;  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  on  evaporation,  yields  granular 
crystals  of  biuret.  This  compound  is  very  soluble  both  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  obtaiaed  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
in  long,  anhydrous,  foliated  crystals.  It  is  a  remarkably  stable 
substance,  since  it  may  be  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid  without  being  decomposed.  A  characteristic  reaction 
of  biuret  is  the  formation  of  an  intensely  red  liquid  when  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  followed  by  the  addition  of  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  potash,  are  added  to  its  aqueous  solution. 
When  heated  strongly,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  pure 
cyanuric  acid : — 
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Binrofe.  Ojaararfo  acid. 


3  €,H,N,e,  =  a  H,e,N30,  +  3  H,N. 

(1607)  Urea  is  accompanied  in  nrine  by  small  qnantities  of 
two  other  crystallizable  principles,  which  have  received  the  names 
of  kreaiine  and  kreatinine.  The  alkaline  properties  of  the  first  are 
extremely  feeble.  In  order  to  prepare  these  bodies  from  urine, 
the  liquid  is  to  be  neutralized  by  lime,  and  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  added,  so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  The 
filtered  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated  by  a  water  heat,  until  the  salts 
crystallize  on  cooling ;  the  mother-liquor  is  then  to  be  decanted, 
and  mixed  with  one-twentieth  of  its  bulk  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  zincic  chloride.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  a  deposit 
of  rounded  yellow  crystalline  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  and 
kreatinine,  mixed  with  crystals  of  kreatine,  occurs.  These  crystal- 
line masses  must  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  after  which  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  to  be  added, 
till  the  liquid  is  distinctly  alkaline.  The  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc 
are  thus  precipitated  from  the  hot  liquid,  in  the  form  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc  and  oxychloride  of  lead.  The  filtered  solution  is 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  in  order  to  remove  adhering  colour- 
ing matter,  and,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  mixed  crystals  of 
kreatine  and  kreatinine  are  deposited.  Hot  alcohol  dissolves  the 
kreatinine,  and  during  evaporation  yields  it  in  crystals.  The 
undissolved  portion  is  kreatine.  If,  instead  of  employing  fresh 
urine  for  the  extraction  of  kreatine  and  kreatinine,  it  be  taken 
after  putrefaction  has  commenced,  the  kreatine,  according  to  Liebig, 
will  have  disappeared,  whilst  the  kreatinine  remains  unchanged. 
Both  kreatine  and  kreatinine  were  originally  discovered  among  the 
constituents  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  muscular  tissue.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  like  urea,  they  are  products  of  dis- 
integration of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  that  they  are  destined 
either  for  Tilterior  change  in  the  economy,  or  for  immediate  rejec- 
tion as  excrementitious  matter;  and  this  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  kreatine  is  greater  in  the 
muscles  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase  than  in  the  same  animals 
killed  otherwise. 

Kreatine  (GJi^'i^^^^K^B^i^i  +  iS), — Kreatbie  is  present  in 
the  juice  of  the  flesh  in  very  small  proportion,  whence  the  name, 
from  Kpiag,  flesh,  given  to  it  by  its  discoverer,  Chevreul.  A  pound 
of  flesh  yields  on  an  average,  according  to  Gregory,  about  five 
grains  of  kreatine ;  the  quantity,  however,  varies  in  the  flesh  of 
different  animals.     The  flesh  of  the  common  fowl  was  found  by 
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Gregory  to  contaiii  more  kreatine  than  that  of  any  animal  upon 
which  his  experiments  were  made ;  but  cod  fish  is  its  cheapest 
source :  lo^ooo  parts  of  fresh  cod  furnish  from  9  to  17  parts  of 
kreatine^  whilst  the  same  weight  of  fowl  famishes  32  parts : 
and  Neubauer  found  in  ox  flesh  on  the  average  20  parts. 
The  best  process  consists  in  chopping  up  raw  cod  finely,  mixing 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water^  and  expressing  the  liquid. 
This  liquid  is  next  heated  sufficiently  to  coagulate  the  albumin^ 
taking  care  to  avoid  ebullition,  after  which  it  is  filtered.  Baryta 
water  is  then  added  cautiously,  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate ; 
the  liquid  is  again  filtered,  to  separate  baric  phosphate ;  and  the 
filtrate,  on  being  evaporated  to  a  very  small  bulk,  yields  crystals 
of  nearly  pure  kreatine.  It  may  be  rendered  quite  pure  by  a 
second  crystallization. 

Kreatine  crystallizes  in  colourless,  transparent,  brilliant,  ob- 
lique prisms,  which,  when  heated  to  312°,  become  opaque,  and 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization.  Kreatine  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  of  which  it  requires  75  times  its  weight  for  solu- 
tion :  it  is  freely  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  Alcohol,  when  cold, 
scarcely  dissolves  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion has  a  weak,  bitterish  taste.  Although  kreatine  is  neutral  to 
test  papers,  it  forms  definite  compounds  with  some  of  the  acids. 
Kreatine  hydrochhraie  [Gfi^^^HCl)  forms  colourless,  well- 
defined  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  kreatine,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  or  by  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  90°  (32^  C.) .  The  mlphate  (2  ejl^^^YL^^Q^  may  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  nitrate  {QJl^jd^^L^^^  may 
also  be  obtained  in  brilliant  crystals,  which  have  a  very  sour  taste. 

When  kreatine  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  the  oxide  is 
reduced,  and  a  basic  substance  is  formed,  which  Dessaignes  calls 
methyluramine  (OjH^Njj  16 10).  The  same  substance  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  kreatine  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
lead.  When  a  solution  of  nitric  oxide  is  transmitted  through  a 
solution  of  kreatine  nitrate,  an  abundant  disengagement  of  gas 
occurs ;  on  neutralizing  with  caustic  potash,  separating  the  nitre  by 
crystallization,  and  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  a  crystalline  compound 
is  obtained  (63H5N,AgN08),  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a 
new  base,  to  which  Dessaignes  assigns  the  formula  63H5N. 

If  kreatine  be  boiled  with  either  sulphuric,  hydrocUoric,  nitric, 
or  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  each  atom  losing  an  atom  of 
water ;  whilst  kreatinine  is  formed,  and  enters  into  combination 
with  the  acid  : — 


KREATININE — 8ARK0SINE. 

KrMtine.  .  Kreatfoine. 


Alkaline  bodies  produce  with  kreatine  a  different  result.  If, 
for  instance,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  kreatine,  crystallized  baric 
hydrate,  equal  in  weight  to  ten  times  that  of  the  kreatine,  be 
added,  the  kreatine  is  gradually  decomposed,  another  new  alkali 
termed  sarkosine  is  formed,  and  uf ea  is  found  in  the  liquid ;  one 
atom  of  hydrated  kreatine  furnishing  the  elements  of  one  atom 
of  sarkosine  and  one  of  urea : — 

Kreatine.  Ure*.  Sarkosme. 

By  continued  boiling  with  baryta,  the  urea  itself  is  decomposed 
into  ammonia,  which  is  expelled  during  the  ebullition,  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  which  combines  with  the  baryta. 

(1608)  Kreatinine  (O^H^NjO  =  113). — This  blase  may  be  pro- 
cured from  urine  by  the  method  already  described  (1607).  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  boiling  kreatine  with  hydrochloric  acid.;  krea- 
tinine hydrochlorate  is  thus  formed,  and  from  this  the  acid  may 
be  separated  by  boiling  it  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  in  excess ; 
a  yellow,  insoluble  lead  oxychloride  is  formed,  and  the  kreatinine 
remains  in  solution.  Its  crystals  require  about  twelve  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution,  and  they  are  still  more  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  kreatinine  is  also  dissolved  abundantly  by  boiling  alcohol, 
and  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Its  aqueous  solution  restores  the 
blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus,  and  it  expels  ammonia  when  heated 
with  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
form  basic  double  salts :  for  example,  if  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  moderately  concentrated,  be  mixed  with  one  of  kreatinine, 
it  becomes  converted  into  a  magma  of  white  needles,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  and  a  similar  compound  is  formed  when 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  substituted  for  that  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  chloride  of  zinc  and  kreatinine  [(€4H7N30)3ZnCy 
is  also  sparingly  soluble.  With  the  salts  of  copper,  kreatinine 
forms  a  blue  crystallizable  compound.  Both  the  sulphate  and  the 
hydrochlorate  of  kreatinine  may  readily  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

(1609)  Sarkosine,  from  aap^,  flesh  (63H7N03=89). — In  order 
to  prepare  this  alkali,  the  solution  of  kreatine  must  be  boiled  with 
ten  times  its  weight  of  baric  hydrate  until  all  odour  of  ammonia 
shall  have  disappeared.  The  excess  of  baryta  is  to  be  removed  by 
a  current  of  gaseous  carbonic  anhydride ;  the  solution  is  to  be 
boiled,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  from 
M^hich  the  sarkosine  may  be  obtained  in  foliated  crystals.     In 
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order  to  ensure  its  purity  it  may  be  converted  into  the  form  of 
sulphate^  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  may  be  decomposed  by 
pure  baric  carbonate.  Sarkosine  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic, 
perfectly  transparent,  colourless  prisms,  which  are  freely  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  At  a 
temperature  a  little  above  212°  they  melt,  and  may  be  sublimed 
unchanged.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  sharp,  sweetish,  some- 
what metallic  taste,  but  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  It 
forms  crystallizable  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction.  The 
sulphatie  {2  OgHyNOyH^SO^HjO)  crystallizes  in  colourless  cubes. 
With  platinic  chloride  sarkosine  gives  a  double  salt,  which  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  may  be  obtained  in  large  yellow  flattened 
octohedra  [(OgH^NOg)^,  2  HCl,PtCl^  2  H^O] .  Sarkosine  is  isomeric 
with  alanine  and  carbamic  ether  (urethane),  as  well  as  with  lacta- 
mide,  but  quite  distinct  from  all  these  bodies  in  properties,  and  is 
distinguished  from  them  by  its  insolubility  in  ether  and  in  alcohol. 
From  its  reactions  Strecker  considers  it  to  be  tnetkyl-glycocine,* 
e,H2(eH3)(H,N)e3  (1615).  And  Volhard  {Liebiff's  Annal 
cxxiii.  261)  has  experimentally  confirmed  this  view  by  preparing 
sarkosine  directly  by  heating  an  excess  of  methylia  with  chlor- 
acetic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  266°  (130°  C.). 

Chlonoetitf.  Methjlia^  Su-kodno. 

e^H^cio,  4-  eH^=  hci  +  e^^J^R^)^^. 

(1610)  Methyluramine  {G^^^^^^^j^), — ^When  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  kreatine  or  of  kreatinine  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  on  evapo- 
rating the  solution  a  copious  crystallization  of  methyluramine 
oxalate  takes  place : — 

Erestine.  Hethylanmine  oxalate. 

2e,H,N3e,  +  5Hge  =  2egH7N3,H3e,o^  +  200,+ H,e+5Hg. 

When  the  oxalate  of  the  base  is  decomposed  by  nulk  of  lime, 
methyluramine  is  liberated,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
colourless  deliquescent  mass,  by  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo. 
It  is  powerfully  alkaline,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from 
the  air.  It  has  a  caustic,  somewhat  ammoniacal  taste.  When 
heated  on  platinum  foil  it  is  almost  whoUy  volatilized.  If  boiled 
with  baryta  water  it  is  decomposed,  and  vapours  of  methylia  are 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  kreatine  and  sarkosine  yield  methvlxa 
when  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sodio  hydrate  and  lime,  and  sarkosine,  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  with  effervescence,  emitting  yapours 
of  a  peculiar,  stupefying  odour,  whilst  methylia  sulphate  is  formed  in  the  li4^id. 
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evolved.     Methyluramine,  in  fact,  contains  the  elements  of  me- 
thylia  and  of  urea  minus  those  of  water : — 

Mathylonunine.  Ure«.  Methjlia. 

Methyluramine  oxalate  {%  GgH^Nj^HjOgO^  2  HjO)  crystallizes 
in  flattened,  double  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  easy  to  prepare  other  salts  of  the  base,  such  as  the  hydrochlorate, 
the  nitrate,  and  the  sulphate,  by  decomposing  the  oxalate  with  a 
solution  containing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  calcic  hydrochlorate, 
nitrate,  or  sulphate. 

(1611)  Guanine  (65H5N50=i5i)  was  obtained  by  linger  from 
guano ;  it  is  also  found  to  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the 
excrement  of  the  garden  spider  {Epeira  diadema),  and  it  was  found 
by  Scherer  in  the  pancreas  of  the  horse.  In  order  to  obtain  it 
from  guano,  this  substance  must  be  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  until 
the  liquid  shall  have  acquired  a  yellowish-green  tint  instead  of  a 
brown  colour.  The  liquid  must  then  be  filtered,  and  neutralized 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  guanine  is  slowly  deposited,  mixed 
with  uric  acid,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  flesh-coloured  precipi- 
tate. This  precipitate,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives 
up  the  guanine,  and  on  cooling,  a  compound  of  this  body  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals :  the  add  may  be  removed 
by  digestion  with  ammonia.  Certain  specimens  of  guano  were 
found  to  yield  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  this  substance.  Guanine 
forms  a  yellow  powder  which  is  insoluble  in  water;  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  feelde  base,  and 
is  soluble  in  hot  dilute  acids,  forming  unstable  compounds  with 
them.  Guanine  forms  both  normal  and  acid  salts,  the  normal 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  being  [(65H5NgO,HCl),H30?], 
and  the  acid  salt  (OgHgNgO,  2  HCl) ;  both  of  them  lose  the  whole 
of  their  acid  on  being  heated  to  39a®  (200®  C).  Other  salts 
of  guanine  contain  three  atcnns  of  the  base  and  four  of  acid. 
Guanine  forms  a  crystallizable  double  chloride  with  platinic 
chloride  [(65H5N50,HC1)^C1^  2  HjO],  Guanine  also  combines 
with  the  alkalies,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  than 
in  the  acids.  It  is  readily  oxidized  by  a  mixture  of  potassic 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  numerous  products,  among 
which  are  parabanic  add,  oxaluric  acid,  and  urea,  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  parabanic  add  (1625),  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
termed  guanidine  by  Strecker : — 

GiwiiliM.  Panlwnio  ftdd.  OoMidixM. 
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Guanidine  is  homologoiu  with  methyluramine  (Oj^H^N,).  It  is 
possibly^  as  Hofmann  supposes,  a  triammonia  formed  from  3 
atoms  of  ammonia,  in  whieli  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  dis- 
placed by  I  of  carbon  6*^H5,N3,  or  carbotriammonia.  By  heating 
chloropicrin  in  sealed  tubes  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia 
for  some  days  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  Hofmann 
succeeded  in  obtaining  guanidine  hydrochlorate,  mixed  with 
ammonium  nitrite  and  hydrochlorate,  whilst  gaseous  nitrogen  is 
liberated  firom  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  nitrite : — 

OhloropioffTB.  Giuuiidina  liydroelilor.  AmmoB.  nitrite. 

ecijNOj  -h  6  H3N  =  eH^Nginci  +  2,  HjNhci  +  hJw^. 

Among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  guanine  is  xanthine 
in  small  quantity,  the  formation  of  which  is  best  observed  when 
guanine  is  treated  with  nitrous  add ;  the  relation  of  the  two 
bodies  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : — 

Onuima.  Xanthfaie. 

^^e^i^  +  aNA  =  4e,HAo;  +  aH,e  +  4N,. 

(161  a)  Xanthine,  or  Xanthic  Oxide  (OgH^N^O^),  was  discovered 
by  Marcet  as  the  principal  constituent  of  a  very  rare  variety  of 
urinary  calculus.  Qobel  has  since  found  it  in  some  oriental 
bezoars  extracted  firom  the  intestines  of  certain  ruminating 
animals.  The  concretions  which  contain  xanthine  are  of  a  pale 
brown  colour;  they  have  a  polished  surface,  and  a  lamellar 
fracture.  These  calculi  are  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
potash ;  and  on  neutralizing  the  alkaline  solution  with  an  acid, 
xanthine  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  acquires  a  waxy  lustre 
on  friction  with  a  hard  body*.  The  caustic  alkalies,  particularly 
ammonia,  dissolve  it  freely.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  very 
sparingly,  but  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  eflTervesoence : 
the  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  lemon-coloured  residue 
(hence  the  name  xanthine ^  from  'i,avBbq  yellow).  This  residue 
does  not  become  red  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  When  distilled, 
xanthic  oxide  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonium  carbonate, 
but  no  urea.  It  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  normal 
uric  acid.  Stsedeler  found  xanthine  diflFused  pretty  extensively 
through  different  organs  of  the  body,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  muscular  tissue.  It  may 
be  separated  from  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  associated,  by  the 
insolubility  of  the  compound  with  mercuric  oxide,  which  is  formed 
on  adding  mercuric  acetate  to  a  solution  of  xanthine;  it  ako 
,  gives  a  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
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(1613)  Hffpoxanthine  (©^H^N^O)  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen 
less  than  the  preceding  compound.  It  was  found  by  Scherer 
in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen  both 
of  man  and  of  the  cow.  Hypoxanthine  has  also  been  found  in 
the  thyroid  and  thymus  glaAds ;  and  it  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  base  obtained  from  muscular  tissue  by  Strecker^  and 
called  by  him  sarcine.  Hypoxanthine  is  a  white  powder^  which 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
potash^  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  acid  may 
indeed  be  mcuie  use  of  in  order  to  separate  the  base  from  xanthine. 
It  is  attacked  by  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  gas,  yielding 
xanthine,  and  leaving  a  bright  yellow  crystalline  residue. 

Strecker  {Liebig's  Annal.  cxviii.  151)  has  lately  pointed  out 
the  close  relations  which  exist  between  several  of  the  bases  which 
have  been  just  described ;  and  experiments  made  by  Bheineck 
{Lieb.  AnnaL  cxxxi.  121)  have  shown  that  uric  acid,  when  reduced 
by  a  very  dilute  amalgam  of  sodium^  yields  both  xanthine  and 
hypoxanthine  : — 

Uric  acid e^H^N^Og. 

Xanthine ^^^^^%' 

Hypoxanthine O^H^N^O. 

Guanine  is  regarded  by  Strecker  as  a  cyanuretted  compound 
triatomic  base  analogous  to  cyaniliue  and  to  cyanocodeia : — 

OnaaiBft  QTsailint.  Qyuooodem. 


(6,H,e)"  N,    '         H, 


•N, 


H, 


If  kreatine  be. the  hydrated  ammonimn  baae  conesponding to 
kreatinine^  ve  shoidd  have  the  following  series : — 


6' 

(G,H,e) 
(eH,)H,  J 


(€H,)HJ 


N,    ;      H 


[S,. 


The  formula  of  xanthine  would  also  allow  of  its  being  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  of  a  series  homologous  with  theobromine 
and  caffeine ;  for 

Xanthine =  OgH^N^Og 

Theobromine «=  e^HgN^O, 

Caffeine =  Gfi^^H^e^. 
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But  direct  experiments  have  shown  that  caffeine  is  a  methyl- 
derivative  of  theobromine  (1408)^  and  these  two  bodies  stand 
in  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  ethylia  to  diethylia ;  whilst  as  yet 
the  experiments  on  the  conversion  of  xanthine  into  theobromine 
have  been  unsuccessful ;  for  xanthine  when  treated  with  methyl 
iodide  yields  a  new  methylated  base  metameric  with  theo- 
bromine^ but  not  identical  with  it.  The  constitution  of  these 
bases  may  possibly  be  thus  represented  (Strecker)  : — 

Xanthine.  Dimethjl  xanthine.  Theobromine.  OaflmBa. 

(ee)"   )      (ee)"   )      (eo)"   )      (eer 
(e,H,o)"N,;  (e,H,e)"N,;  (e,H,e)"  N,j  (esH,e)"fN,; 
H,     j      (en,),  )      H,eH,   J      (Oh,),  , 

xanthine,  kreatine,  and  kreatinine  containing  glycolyl  (O^HjO)", 
the  radicle  of  glycolic  acid,  while  theobromine  and  caffeine  contam 
lactyl  {e^Ufi)",  the  radicle  of  lactic  acid. 

(1614)  Bases  homologous  with  Glycocine. — ^The  three  bases, 
glycocine,  alanine,  and  leucine,  are  homologous  bodies,  and  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  they  are  decomposed 
according  to  the  following  formula,  and  furnish  acids  which  are 
also  homologous  with  each  other. 

e.H*.+iN0,  +  HNe,  =  HG.H„_  A  +  N,  +  H,e. 

The  relation  of  these  bases  and  acids  to  each  other  may  be  thus 
represented : — 


Bases  (e.H3.^,Ne,) 


Acids  (He^Hj^^iOj). 


Glycocine  .  .  .  OgHgNOg 
Alanine  .  .  .  •  OjH^NOj 
Leucine  ....    O^H^gNO, 


GlycoUc  ....  HGjH,  0, 
Lactic  ....  HGjH^Os 
Leucic    ....    HG^H^iOj 


The  azotised  bodies  contained  in  this  series  possess  but  very 
feeble  basic  power,  although  they  form  crystaDized  compounds 
with  the  acids.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  class  of  compounds  co-extensive  with  the  volatile 
fatty  acids,  and  probably  the  missing  terms  of  the  series  might 
be  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  which  furnish  alanine 
and  leucine,  viz.,  by  acting  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with 
the  corresponding  aldehyd-ammonia,  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Glycocine,  alanine,  and  leucine  are  isomeric  with  the 
amides  of  glycolic,  lactic,  and  leucic  acids ;  but  they  are  not  the 
amides  themselves :  glycolamide  and  lactamide  may  be  obtained 
by  acting  upon  the  glycolic  and  lactic  ethers  with  an  alcoholic 
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solution  of  ammonia,  but  they  differ  in  properties  from  glycocine 
and  alanine.  Indeed,  the  true  amides  are  all  decomposed  into 
salts  of  ammonium  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  whereas  the 
compounds  of  the  glycocine  series  may  be  boiled  with  dilute 
acids  for  hours  without  decomposition.  These  bases  when  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation  yield  carbonic  anhydride,  and  methylia, 
ethylia,  and  amylia  respectively ;  for  example  : — 

Qlycodoe.  Uethylia. 

e^HgNO,  =  eHgN  +  GBy 

(1615)  Glycocine,  or  Glycocoll  (egHgNO^  or  C^HgNO^rr;^).— 
This  substance  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
gelatin  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  the 
name  glycocoll,  from  yXvKvq,  sweet,  icoXXa,  glue;  after  re- 
moving the  acid  by  means  of  baric  carbonate,  the  glycocine 
may  be  procured  in  crystals  on  evaporating  the  solution.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  gelatin  with  a  solution  of  potash 
or  of  soda.  But  it  is  most  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity 
by  boiling  hippuric  acid  for  half  an  hour,  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(1442) ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  benzoic  acid  is  separated  in  abundance, 
and  glycocine  remains  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  add  : — 

Hipporio  add.  Oljoooine  bydrooUor.         Bensoie  Mid. 

He^HgNOj  +  Ha  +  H^e  =  e^^^aca  +  ne^HgO,. 

On  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol,  after  the  solution  has  been 
concentrated  by  evaporation  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
pure  glycocine  is  deposited  in  minute  crystals.  Glycocine  may 
likewise  be  obtained  from  glycocholic  acid,  one  of  the  resinous 
acids  of  the  bile  (1693),  when  it  is  decomposed  by  ebullition  with* 
liydrochloric  acid.  Perkin  and  Duppa  have  also  obtained  glyco- 
cine (Q.  J.  Chem.  80c, ,  xi.  31)  by  acting  upon  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  with  bromacetic  acid,  exposing  the  mixture  to* 
heat  in  a  sealed  tube ;  the  reaction  is  represented  as  follows  : — 

Bromaoetio  ftdd.  Oljoodne. 

egHjEre^  +  3  H,N  =  e^HjOj^HgN  +  H^NBr. 

Glycocine,  in  fact,  bears  the  same  relation  to  acetic  acid  that 
amido-benzoic  does  to  benzoic  acid,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
viewed  as  amido-acetic  acid  : — 

Amido-bonioio  add.  Axnido*io6tio  add. 

He^H^(H,N)e,     ;     H€,H,(H,N)0, 

Bensoio  aeid«  Acetic  aoid. 

HOyHgOj  ;  HOjjHjOg 
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Pare  gljoocine  has  a  sweet  taste^  -which  is  less  intense  than 
that  of  cane-sugar  :  it  is  soluble  in  about  400  parts  of  cold  water^ 
and  is  less  soluble  in  rectified  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  Glycocine  crystallizes  readily  by  sponta-- 
neous  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  not  susceptible 
of  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Its  solution  has  the  power  of 
reddening  litmus  feebly.  It  throws  down  metallic  mercury  from 
a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate.  Glycocine  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  combine  with  the  acids^  with  some  of  which^  such  as  the  8ul> 
phuric  and  hydrochloric^  it  combines  in  2  or  3  different  propor- 
tions^ without,  however,  neutralizing  them ;  many  of  these 
compounds,  such  as  the  nitrate  (OjHgNOj^HNOg),  crystallije 
readily;  the  sulphate,  the  oxalate,  and  the  hydrochlorate  may 
also  be  obtained  in  crystals.  A  large  number  of  the  metallic 
oxides  also  combine  with  glycocine,  displacing  an  equivalent  of 
water  from  it,  and  forming  with  it  soluble  compounds,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  barium,  and  silver.  These  compounds  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  metals  with  a 
solution  of  glycocine.  "When  glycocine  is  boiled  with  cupric 
acetate,  acetic  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  compound  of  glycocine  with 
cupric  oxide  is  obtained  in  solution.  If  glycocine  be  heated  with 
a  strong  solution  of  potash  it  gives  a  fleeting,  beautiful  fiery -red 
colour,  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  oxalic  and  hydrocyanic  acids 
are  formed  in  the  solution.  Indeed,  few  substances  enter  so 
readily  into  combination  as  glycocine.  In  addition  to  its  com- 
pounds with  acids  and  with  bases,  it  unites  with  many  salts^  and 
forms  bodies  which  crystallize  with  great  regularity  and  brilliancy. 

If  a  mixture  of  glycocine  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  peroxide  of  lead  be  submitted  to  distillation,  a  brisk 
effervescence  occurs,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
'and  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  distils  over : — 

e,H,Ne,  -h  e,  =  GO,  -h  a  h,o  +  hgn. 

When  nitrous  acid  is  transmitted  through  an  aqueous  solution 
of  glycocine,  mutual  decomposition  occurs,  nitrogen  is  disengaged, 
and  on  agitating  the  mixture  with  ether,  decanting  the  ethereal 
liquid  after  it  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  submitting  it  to 
evaporation,  glycolic  acid  (1308)  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  syrup, 
which  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol : — 

Glyoocine.  OljooBc  add. 

ejH^Ne,  +  HNOo  =  H^H^e,  +  H,e  +  n,. 
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{i6i6)  Alanine  (G^H^NO^. — The  intereat  attaching  to  this 
base  arises  from  its  homologous  relation  to  glycocine,  and  to  its 
connexion  with  lactic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  lactamide^  with 
sarkosine^  and  with  urethane,  but  is  perfectly  distinct  from  all  of 
them^  beings  in  fact^  amidopropiome  acid  [ILG^H^{H^)0^. 
Alanine^  as  it  was  arbitrarily  named  by  Strecker^  is  obtained  by 
distilling  an  aqueous  solution  containing  two  parts  of  aldehyd* 
ammonia  (1249)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  hydrocyanic  acid  with  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Traces  of  hydrocyanic  and  formic  acids  pass 
over  with  the  excess  of  hydrochloric,  but  no  aldehyd.  The  liquid 
in  the  retort  is  concentrated  by  eyaporation,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  ammonia  hydrochlorate  is  separated  in  crystals. 
The  mother-liquor  retains  alanine  hydrochlorate:  it  must  be 
boiled  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  to  be  added  in  small 
portions  to  the  boiling  liquid  until  it  ceases  to  occasion  a  disen- 
gagement of  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be  decanted  from 
the  precipitate,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the 
excess  of  lead,  filtered  and  evaporated.  Alanine  crystallizes  out, 
and  if  the  mother-liquor  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  furnishes  an 
additional  quantity.  The  reaction  by  which  alanine  is  formed 
may  be  thus  represented : — 

Aldebyd-ftmmoni*.  lUmiiM.  Sal  unmoniM. 

HsN,e2H^e  +  HGN  +  HCl  +  H^O  =  egH^NO,  +  H.NCi. 

Alanine  crystallizes  in  groups  of  colourless  prisms,  which  are 
soluble  in  between  4  and  5  parts  of  cold  water,  but  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  a  very  sweet  taste :  it  is  without  action  upon  test- 
papers.  Alanine  may  be  partially  sublimed  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  401°  (205°  C).  If  heated  suddenly,  it  melts  and  is 
decomposed,  becoming  converted  into  ethylia  and  carbonic 
anhydride :  when  heated  on  platinum  foil  it  bums  with  a  violet 
flame.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it,  ammonia  and  hydrogen  are 
disengaged,  whilst  potassic  acetate  and  cyanide  are  obtained. 
When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead, 
carbonic  anhydride,  aldehyd,  and  ammonia  are  formed.  But  its 
most  interesting  metamorphosis  is  that  which  it  undergoes  when 
the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  in  which  case 
lactic  acid  is  formed,  whilst  nitrogen  is  liberated : — 

AUnine.  Laotio  aoid. 

Alanine,  like  gljcocine^  forms  .numerous  compounds  both  with 
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acids  and  with  bases ;  many  of  them  may  be  obtained  in  crystalsi 
but  they  are  all  very  soluble. 

The  compounds  (O^H^NOj)  and  (OjH^^NOg),  intermediate 
between  alanine  and  leucine^  in  the  glycocine  series^  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  aldehyd  ammonias  of  propionic  and  butyric  acids, 
have  not  as  yet  been  prepared,  but  according  to  Gorup  Besanez  the 
butyric  compound  accompanies  leucine  in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox. 

(1617)  Leucine,  Caseous  Oxide,  or  Aposepedine  (O^H^jNOg).— 
Various  decompositions  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  this  bod^, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  amido-caproic  acid  [HOgHiQ(H,N)0g]. 
It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  casein,  or  of  cheese, 
of  muscle,  and  of  gluten,  in  the  presence  of  water ;  and  it  is  also 
amongst  the  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  either  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  or  of  caustic  potash,  upon 
gelatin,  muscular  tissue,  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  of  the  ligamentum 
nucJue,  white  of  egg,  horn,  and  wool.  One  of  the  best  methods 
of  obtaining  leucine  consists  in  fusing  dried  casein  or  any  other 
albuminoid  substance  with  its  own  weight  of  caustic  potash; 
during  this  operation  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a  disgusting  faecal 
odour  is  emitted :  as  soon  as  hydrogeii  begins  to  come  off,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  change  of  colour  from  dark  brown  to  yellow, 
the  mass  must  be  allowed  to  cool ;  and  on  treating  it  with  hot 
water,  a  highly  alkaline  liquid  is  obtained,  which  contains  ia 
solution  leucine  and  tyrosine  (Bopp,  lAebig's  AnnaL  Ixix.  21). 
On  slightly  supersaturating  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid,  tyrosine 
is  deposited  in  concentric  groups  of  needles;  and  on  further 
evaporation  of  the  mother-liquid,  leucine  is  obtained  in  pearly 
colourless  plates,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  them  with 
alcohol,  and  recrystallizing  the  residue  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol. 
Limpricht  has  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  leucine  artificially,  by 
boiling  the  compound  of  valeric  aldehyd  and  ammonia  with  an 
excess  of  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  adds,  until  the  oily  liquid 
produced  by  the  frision  of  the  valeraldehyd-ammonia  has  disap- 
peared :  in  this  manner  sal  ammoniac  and  leucine  are  obtained :— 


H3N,e5Hioe  +  HGN  +  HCl  +  HgO  =  O.HijNe,  +  H.NCl. 

The  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  removed  by  means  of  oxide 
of  lead,  and  the  traces  of  lead  may  be  separated  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  after  which  the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  water-bath :  boiling 
dilute  alcohol  then  dissolves  leucine  from  the  residue,  and  deposits 
it  in  plates  as  it  cools. 
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Cloetta  has  made  tlie  interesting  observation  that  leucine  is 
one  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  and  hj 
operating  upon  considerable  masses  of  bullocks'  lungs  he  procured 
it  associated  with  taurin^  inosin^  and  uric  acid.  It  has  also  been 
found  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  spleen  (Staedeler)  and  pancreas, 
and  has  been  obtained  from  the  urine  in  cases  of  typhus  and 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Leucine  somewhat  resembles  cholesterin  in  appearance,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Xevicoc,  white ;  it  has  an  unctuous  feel, 
and  is  lighter  than  water.  When  heated  cautiously,  leucine  may 
be  sublimed  before  it  melts,  without  undergoing  decomposition, 
and  may  be  collected  in  the  form  o/ woolly  flocculi.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  becomes  brown,  and  melts  at  about  338®  (^70°  C.), 
and  when  heated  a  little  beyond  this  point  it  furnishes  a 
distillate  composed  of  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  containing  free  am- 
monium carbonate,  whilst  a  brown  resinous  substance  remains 
in  the  retort.  The  oily  distillate  consists  chiefly  of  amylia. 
Leucine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  freely  so  in  boiling 
water.  The  presence  of  acetic  acid  or  of  potassic  acetate  favours 
its  solution  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Cold  absolute  alcohol 
dissolves  it  very  sparingly,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is, 
however,  easily  soluble  ^n  dilute  solutions  of  the  acids,  with  many 
of  which  it  forms  crystallizable  compounds ;  leucine  hydrochlorate 
(OgHijNOgjHCl)  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  the  nitrate  or  nitro^ 
leucic  acid  (OgHijNOgjHNOg)  crystallisBes  in  colourless  needles. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  leucine  occasions  a  white  precipitate  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead ;  and  if  to  a  boiling  solution  of  leucine  mixed 
with  the  normal  acetate  of  lead,  ammonia  be  cautiously  added, 
pearly  scales  (PbO,  2  OgHjgNOg)  are  deposited.  Leucine  also  pre- 
cipitates mercurous  nitrate  (Braconnot),  but  no  other  metallic 
solutions. 

Leucine,  when  distilled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  furnishes 
ammonia  and  butyric  aldehyd.  If  it  be  distilled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  valeronitrile  with 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water  is  produced : — 

Leaeine.  Vftleronitrfle. 

e^pfO,  +  Ojj  =  egH^N  +  602+2  HgO. 

If  a  solution  of  leucine  be  treated  with  chlorine  in  excess, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  liberated,  and  a  mixture  of  valeronitrile 
and  chlorvaleronitrile  is  obtained,  which  is  separated  in  the  form 
of  volatile  oily  drops,  whilst  a  quantity  of  leucine  hydrochlorate 
is  formed  in  the  retort  (Schwauert). 
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K  leucine  be  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  potassic  valerate 
and  carbonate,  whilst  ammonia  and  hydrogen  are  liberated : — 

Lendse.  Potutio  Tftlente.     PotMtio  OMrb. 

e^H^jNO^  +  3  KHO  ==  KG^IA  +  ^^60^+  H^N  +  aH,. 

Pure  leucine  is  stated  also  to  undergo  a  similar  deoomposition 
when  caused  to  ferment,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
muscular  fibre,  or  of  albumin.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of 
leucine  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  leucine  is 
decomposed  with  liberation  of  nitrogen  and  the  formation  of  leudc 
acid  (HG^Hj^Os),  just  as  gljcolic  and  lactic  acids  are  formed 
from  glycocine  and  alanine  under  similar  circumstances. 

(i6i8)  Tyrosine  (OgH^NOj;  Hinterbei^r). — Tlus  substance 
was  obtained  by  Liebig  from  the  products  of  the  fusion  with 
caustic  potash  of  well-dried  fibrin,  albumin,  or  cheese  (hence  its 
name,  from  rvpoc,  cheese) :  the  process  must  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  described  when  treating  of  the  preparation  of  leucine. 
The  crude  crystals  of  tyrosine  must  be  redissolved  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.  If  coloured  it  must  be 
converted  into  hydrochlorate,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  whilst  boiling  must  be  mixed  with  potassic 
acetate ;  potassic  chloride  is  thus  formed,  and  tyrosine,  free  from 
acetic  acid,  is  deposited  in  long  fibrous  crystals.  Tyrosine  is 
also  found  among  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  albumin, 
fibrin,  and  casein ;  and  it  is  produced,  together  with  leucine,  when 
these  albuminoid  bodies  are  boiled  for  some  hours  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Horn,  feathers,  and  hair,  also 
yield  it  by  this  treatment : — one  part  of  horn,  4  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  12  of  water,  if  boiled  for  forty  hours,  furnish  a  dark  brown 
fluid,  which  at  the  end  of  that  time  must  be  rendered  alkaline  hj 
the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  then  heated  ahd  filtered :  sulphuric 
acid  must  now  be  added  to  neutralization,  and  on  evaporation^ 
crystals  of  tyrosine  will  be  deposited;  they  may  be  purified  in  the 
manner  already  directed. 

Tyrosine  in  certain  cases  is  a  direct  product  of  the  chemical 
actions  in  the  living  animal ;  it  was  found  by  De  la  Rue  ready 
formed  in  the  cochineal  insect,  and  has  been  met  with  in  the 
pancreas  and  other  internal  organs  of  the  higher  animals,  as  well 
as  in  the  urine  in  typhus,  and  in  certain  spinal  afiections. 

Tyrosine  forms  long  fibrous  crystals,  which  are  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ; 
boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  considerable  quantity.  Although  its 
solutions  are  neutral  to  test  paper,  it  is  freely  sc^uble  both  in  acid 
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and  in  alkaline  solutions ;  it  combines  with  two  atoms  of  a  monad 
or  one  of  a  dyad^  forming  compounds  like  that  with  barium 
(05HgBa"N03,H20).  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  colligated 
crystallizable  acid ;  if  this  be  neutralized  with  lime^  and  mixed 
with  ferric  chloride,  it  gives  a  characteristic  violet  solution.  By 
cautious  distillation  tyrosine  may  be  almost  wholly  converted  into 
ethyloxyphenylia  and  carbonic  anhydride  (Schmitt  and  Nasse) : — 

TyrosiBe.  BthyloxTphenylift. 

e^H^3  =  6;H,.e,H„HNe  +  ee,. 

When  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid,  tyrosine  yields  oxalic  acid ; 
and  if  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  be  employed,  nitroiyrosine  nitrate 
[egHio(Nej)N03,HNe3]  is  formed.  A  Very  delicate  test  of  the 
presence  of  tyrosine  is  afforded  by  the  formation  of  a  red  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  when  its  solution  is  heated  with  a  nearly  neutral 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  and  if  the  solution  be  very  dilute  a 
rose-red  colour  is  developed  in  the  liquid  (R.  Hoffman).  Tyrosine 
is  probably  the  ethylo-amidic  acid  of  paroxy benzoic  acid  (Barth). 
The  potassic  paroxybenzoate  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  tyrosine 
with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash.  The  relation  between  tyrosine 
and  paroxybenzoic  acid  is  seen  by  comparing  the  formulae  which 
follow : — 

PtfozTbentoio  acid.  TjrosiBe. 

§  III.  Ubic  Acid  and  its  Dbbivatives. 

(1619)  Ubic,  ob  Lithic  Acid  (H^OgHgN^Oj,  or  C^^H^N^OgSs 
168). — This  important  excrementitious  product  occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  human  urine.  It  is  much  more  abundantly  contained 
in  the  white,  semi-solid  excretions  of  birds ;  and,  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  it  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  the  excrement 
of  serpents,  such  as  the  boa.  The  beds  of  guano  found  in  the 
rainless  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  are  formed  of  the  accumu- 
lated excrements  of  countless  generations  of  sea-fowl,  consist 
chiefly  of  ammonium  urate,  which  has  undergone  decomposition 
more  or  less  extensive.  When  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess 
in  man,  it  is  often  deposited  from  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
hard  crystalline  grains,  forming  what  is  commonly  termed  red 
gravel  \  or  it  collects  into  larger  masses  which,  if  retained  in  the 
bladder,  generally  acquire  considerable  size,  and  constitute  the 
most  usual  variety  of  urinary  calculus.  In  gouty  patients  also 
uric  acid  not  unfrequently  accumulates  around  the  joints  affected : 
3  3  F 
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and  in  combination  prindpelly  with  sodium,  forms  the  white 
friable  concretions  often  improperly  called  chalk  stonei. 

Uric  acid  is  best  prepared  firom  the  dried  urine  of  the  boa  by 
dissolving  i  part  of  the  powdered  mass  in  from  40  to  50  parts  of 
boiling  water,  to  which  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  is  added^ 
sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  acid  into  scdution :  during 
this  operation  ammonia  escapes  abundantly.  The  heat  must  be 
continued  until  the  ammoniacal  odour  has  disappeared.  The 
brownish  liquid  thus  procured  contains  an  impure  potassic  urate, 
whiich  must  be  filtered  while  hot,  and  decomposed  by  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Uric  acid  is  immediatdy 
separated  in  minute  white  crystals;  these  must  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  dissolved  a  second  time  in  solution  of  potash,  and  once 
more  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  product,  after  being 
thoroughly  washed,  and  then  dried,  is  quite  pure.  Uric  acid 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables,  the  outlines  of  which  are  frequently 
rounded ;  but  when  it  is  deposited  from  animal  fluids  the  form  of 
the  crystals  is  often  much  modified.  If  a  cold  saturated  scdution 
of  potassic  urate  be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  large  crystals 
of  the  acid  are  obtained  with  2  H^O.  This  water  is  expelled  when 
the  acid  is  heated  to  a  12°.* 

Pure  uric  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  requiring  10,000 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  a 
feebly  acid  reaction.  Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sidphuric  add,  and  is 
deposited  in  a  hydrated  condition  on  diluting  the  solution.  The 
urates  of  potassium  and  of  ammonium  are  more  soluble  than  the 
free  acid.  The  add  tirates  of  ammonium,  of  sodium,  and  of 
calcium  are  frequent  ingredients  of  urinary  calculi;  the  pro- 
portion of  the  caldum  salt,  however,  is  always  very  small.  The 
reaction  of  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  is  highly 
characteristic,  and  it  enables  the  add  to  be  detected  in  very 
minute  quantities;  the  method  of  proceeding  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  murexid  (1638).  By  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  such  as  a  very  dilute  amalgam  of  sodium,  Strecker  found 
that  first  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  then  a  second  atom  could  be 
removed  from  uric  acid,  xanthine  being  first  obtained,  and  then 
hypoxanthine  in  considerable  quantity  (1613). 

(1620)  Urates, — Uric  add  is  dibasic.     Its  salts  have  been 


*  Wben  uric  acid  is  long  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  elementa  of 
water  are  assimilated,  9nd  potassic  uroxanate  (K-O^HgN^O^,  3  0,0)  is  formed  in 
small  quantity.  On  the  addition  of  a  strong  acid,  uroxanic  acid  is  separated  in 
sparingly  soluble,  microscopic^  tetrahedral  crystals  (H^O^HgN^O,). 
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carefully  examined  by  Bensch  {Liebig*s  Annal.  liv.  189,  and  Ixv. 
181).  All  the  urates  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  they 
are  much  more  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  especially  when 
heated.  They  are  also  freely  soluble  in  solutions  of  borax.  Two 
urates  of  potassium  may  be  formed :  the  acid  salt  (KHGgHgN^Og) 
is  the  one  best  known.  It  is  precipitated  in  a  granular  form  when 
carbonic  anhydride  is  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  the 
normal  salt.  It  is  soluble  in  about  80  parts  of  boiling  water, 
from  which,  on  cooling,  it  is  deposited  in  amorphous  flocculi ;  it 
requires  about  8co  parts  of  cold  watei?  for  solution.  Normal 
poiassic  urate  (KgOgHgN^Og)  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  cold 
dilute  solution  of  potash,  free  from  carbonate,  with  uric  acid 
suspended  in  water,  and  boiling  down  the  solution  in  a  retort. 
At  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  the  salt  is  deposited  in  fine 
anhydrous  needles  :  the  clear  liquid  must  be  decanted  from  them, 
and  they  must  be  washed  with  dilute  alcohol.  The  salt  requires 
about  44  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and  35  of  boiling  water. 
Its  solution  is  slowly  decomposed  by  ebullition.  This  salt  has  a 
caustic  taste,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air. 

There  are  two  urates  of  sodium;  the  normal  urate  being 
(Na2e6H2N4eg,H20),  the  acid  urate  being  (NaH,e5ll2N4e3) ;  they 
are  each  somewhat  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  potassium 
salts.  The  acid  urate  of  ammonium  (H^N  11,65 H^N^Og)  ^^  ^^^  ^°^y 
urate  of  ammonium  which  is  known.  It  usually  forms  a  white 
amorphous  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  J  800  parts  of  cold,  and  240 
of  boiling  water ;  it  is  deposited  in  fine  needles  from  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  it,  which  contains  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
Lithium  urate  is  more  soluble  than  any  other  of  theae  salts.  Hence 
lithia  water  is  occasionally  prescribed  to  gouty  patients,  and  to 
others  who  suflfer  from  a  superabundance  of  uric  acid.  Only  the 
acid  urate  of  magnesium  (MgHj,  2  OgHgN^Og,  6  HgO)  is  known ; 
but  both  a  normal  (GaO-H^N^Og)  and  an  acid  urate  of  calcium 
(OaHg,  2  OgHgN^Og,  2  H^O)  may  be  obtained. 

(1621)  Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Uric  Acid. — ^When 
uric  acid  is  submitted  to  distillation  it  does  not  fuse,  but  under- 
goes decomposition,  producing  ammonium  carbonate,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  cyanuric  acid,  urea,  and  some  empyreumatic  products. 
Uric  acid  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  fused  caustic  potash, 
ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  residue  contains  potassic  cyanide 
mixed  with  potassic  carbonate  and  oxalate :  we  have  already 
referred  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents  upon  it.  But  the  most 
remarkable  chemical  peculiarity  of  uric  acid  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  altered  by  oxidizing  agents,  and  the  number  of  definite 

3  f2 
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and  crystallizable  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise.  These  products 
Were  first  investigated  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  {Liebig's  AnnaL  xxvi. 
241)  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  acid  as  an  excrementitious  pro- 
duct has  led  to  further  minute  investigations  by  others  subseij 
quently,  particularly  by  Schlieper,  by  Strecker,  and  still  more  fully 
by  Baeyer  {Liebig's  AnnaL  cxxvii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxxxi.).  The  oxidation 
of  uric  acid  may  be  effected  in  various  ways^  such  as  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  by  peroxide  of  lead,  by  potassic  ferricyanide  mixed 
with  caustic  potash;  the  products  of  oxidation  differing  with 
the  energy  of  the  action  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agent 
employed. 

But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches  of  which  nric 
acid  has  been  the  subject^  the  exact  mode  of  its  construction  still 
remains  unknown;  for  it  has  never  been  broken  np  into  the 
actual  molecules  of  the  bodies  from  which  it  was  formed,  nor 
have  the  attempts  to  produce  it  synthetically  been  hitherto 
attended  with  success*  Gerhardt  proposed  to  regard  nric  acid  as 
the  diureide  of  tartronic  acid,  in  accordance  with  the  equation : — 

Uric  ac'd.  Tartronic.  Urea. 

but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  supposition  is  correct,  inasmuch 
as  the  ureic  acids  are  very  unstable,  whilst  the  uric  acid  is  not 
so ;  besides  which,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  obtain  uric 
acid  from  tartronic  acid  and  nrea. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to 
oxidation  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  nitrogen  is  wholly  removed 
in  the  form  of  urea,  which  often  breaks  up,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  acids  or  alkalies  employed  in  the  process;  whilst  the 
remaining  non-azotiscd  constituents  of  the  uric  acid  ftirnish 
either  mesoxalic  acid,  or  a  product  of  its  decomposition  by  further 
oxidation  : — 

Uric  acid.  Mpsoxalie.  Uraa. 

2"g^5^3  +  Og  +  6  H^e  =  26 JlgO^  +  4eHX^- 

The  abstraction  of  urea  from  uric  acid  is,  however,  generally 
effected  in  two  stages,  the  first  portion  being  removed  more  easily 
than  the  second.  If  one  atom  of  lurea  only  is  got  rid  of,  alloxan 
is  formed;  if  both  atoms  are  removed,  mesoxalic  acid  is  the 
product.  When,  for  instance,  dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon  uric 
acid,  alloxan  is  obtained  : — 

Uric  acid.  Alloxan.  UrM. 
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whilst  the  second  atom  of  urea  is  removed  when  the  alloxan  is 
boiled  with  baryta  water : — 


Allozan. 


Meeoxalio. 


Urea. 


In  both  cases  the  urea,  in  the  act  of  liberation,  is  in  great 
measure  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  and  of  the  alkali, 
which  are  not  represented  in  the  equations.  The  last  equation 
shows  that  alloxan  may  itself  be  regarded  as  the  monureide  of 
mesoxalic  acid,  since  the  alloxan  would  be  derived  from  the  action 
of  one  molecule  of  the  acid  upon  one  of  urea,  with  elimination 
of  an  atom  of  water. 

The  decomposition  of  uric  acid,  according  to  Hardy,  may  be 
effected  at  common  temperatures  by  means  of  bromine,  which  is 
to  be  gradually  added  in  excess,  to  finely-divided  uric  acid  sus- 
pended in  water.  Under  these  circumstances  the  uric  acid  is 
wholly  resolved  into  alloxan  and  urea,  while  hydrobromic  acid  is 
formed  by  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  one  of  uric 
acid : — 

Uric  acid.  Alloxan.  Urea. 

O.H.nX  +  Br.  -h  3  HgO  =  Oja^A  +  ^H^  +  2  HBr. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  most  important 
derivatives  of  uric  acid  : 


Uric  acid    .     . 
Pseudo-uric  acid 
TJrox^nic  acid  . 
Alloxan  .     .     . 
Alloxanic  acid . 
Alloxan  tin  .    . 
Dibromobarbituric  acid 
Bromobarbituric  acid 
Barbituric  acid 
Yiolaric  acid    . 
Dilitnric  acid  . 
Violantin    .     , 
Dialuric  acid    . 
Uramil   ... 
Thionuric  acid 
Hjdurilic  acid 
Allantoin    .     . 
Gi^'coluril    .    . 
Mykomelinic  acid 
Oxaluric  acid    . 
Allanturic  acid 
Hydantoin  .     . 
Hj'dantoic  acid 
Ailituric  acid    . 
Ltiucoturic  acid 
Parabanic  acid 
Di barbituric  acid 
Murexid      .     . 
Mesoxalic  acid 


ue,H,N,(.v3H,e 
H  e,HjN,e^ 

ne,H,s,e, 
II  e,H,N  A 

II  fjllsNA 
H  6,H,NA 


a^    = 


e4nj|(HejN%ea 
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Mesoxalic  acid  may  be  made  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  greater 
number  of  compounds  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table.  If  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  reducing  agents^  such  as  sodium-amalgam, 
the  mesoxalic  combines  with  2  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen^  and 
yields  tartronic  acid,  and  tartronic  acid,  by  a  further  reducing 
action,  is  converted  into  malonic  acid : — 

Mesoxalic  acid OjHgOg 

Tartronic  acid ©jjH^Oj 

Malonic  acid ©jH^O^ 

If  each  of  these  three  acids  be  submitted  to  oxidizing  agents,  it 
loses  one  molecule  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  furnishes  a  new  acid 
containing  two  atoms  only  of  carbon : — 

Mefloxalic.  Oxalic. 

Tartronio.  Oljozalio. 

Malonio.  Glyoolio. 

2  OjH^e,  +  e^  =  2G^H^3  +  2603. 

Now  each  of  the  six  acids  just  mentioned  is  susceptible  of 
being  combined  with  one  or  with  two  atoms  of  urea  whilst  the 
elements  of  water  are  separated.  Compounds  so  obtained  con- 
stitute what  Baeyer  terms  monureides,  when  a  single  molecule  of 
urea  enters  into  their  formation ;  when  two  atoms  of  urea  unite 
with  the  elements  of  each  atom  of  the  acid  diureides  are  formed. 
In  the  table  on  the  following  page  the  numerous  ureic  compounds 
of  this  kind  are  arranged  so  as  to  indicate  their  mutual  relations. 
In  the  first  column  are  the  generating  acids  j  in  the  second  the 
corresponding  monureides  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  with 
one  atom  of  urea,  and  elimination  of  a  single  atom  of  water,  as 
in  the  formation  of  oxaluric  acid  from  oxalic  acid : — 

Oxalic.  Urea.  dxalorio. 

In  the  third  column  are  the  more  numerous  monureides  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  acid  in  th^  same  horizontal  line  upon  one 
molecule  of  urea,  with  elimination  of  two  atoms  of  water;  as  in 
the  formation  of  parabanic  from  oxalic  acid : — 

Oxalic.  Urea.  Parabanic. 

The  fourth  column  indicates  diureides  formed  with  the  acid  and 
2  molecules  of  urea,  with  elimination  of  1  atom  of  water;  whilst 
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the  fiftli  column  shows  the  diureides  formed  from  the  action  of 
the  acid  .upon  2  atoms  of  urea,  with  elimination  of  2  atoms  of 
water.  Many  of  the  blanks  at  present  existing  will  doubtless 
hereafter  be  filled  up : — 


Adda. 

MonnnideswithbMof 

Diareides  with  loss  of 

HA 

3  H,e.    ^ 

H,e. 

iHA 

HMonHc. 

e,HA 

TartroniA. 

ABoxan. 

Dialorie. 
Barbitaria. 

Psendo-iiric. 

Uric 

64H4N,6j 

Malonio. 
6,11464 

e,H,NA 

e,H.N,e, 

OxaHo. 

Ozalnrio. 

AllMtoia. 

H7konieHiii«. 

6,H,64 
eijoxdio. 

GtycoHo. 
6,H46, 

Aoetie. 

6,H4N,64 

Griyoolnrio. . 
6,HjNj6j 
Aoetylnrea. 
e,HeNA 

e.H,N,e, 

lAntnnrio. 

e,H,N,0. 

HjdaatoiB. 
6gH4Nj6, 

6,H46, 

Many  of  the  more  complex  uric  acid  products  are  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  two  of  the  newly-formed  bodies,  with  or  with- 
out separation  of  water :  such,  for  example,  are  those  exhibited 
in  the.  following  equations : — 

Anoxantin.  Diahnie.  Allozaa. 

Yiolaatiii.  Yiolorie.  Dilitorio. 


Dibarbitario. 


Barbitiirio. 


Hydarilie.  Barbitnrto.  Dialnrio. 

Amongst  the  derivatives  of  the  3  carbon  products  of  uric  acid 
are  the  following,  which  are  thus  formed  by  coalescence  :-*- 
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Leaootnrie.  Laotamirio.  Panlwaio. 


ADitarie.  LmUaiirie.  Hyduitoin. 

A  large  number  of  the  remaining  compounds  in  the  table  at 
p.  805  may  be  referred  to  barbituric  acid,  of  which  they  may  be 
viewed  as  derivatives  by  substitution,  but  these  will  be  better 
understood  after  the  methods  of  preparing  them,  and  their 
properties,  have  been  described  (1639  et  ieq.). 

We  shall  commence  with  alloxan,  the  most  important  of  the 
monureides. 

Alloxan  is  itself  susceptible  of  various  transfonnations,  which 
give  rise  to  several  interesting  compounds,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  following : — 

AUoxanic  Acid,  which  in  its  normal  state  is  metameric  with 
the  octohedral  form  of  alloxan  (i) ;  Dialuric  Acid,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  hydride  of  alloxan  (2) ;  Alhxantin,  a  compound  of 
alloxan  with  dialuric  acid  (3).  If  alloxan  be  treated  with  nitric 
acid  it  yields  Parabanic  Acid  (4) ;  and  this  acid,  under  the 
influence  of  bases,  assimilates  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  Oxaltaric  Acid  (5) ;  whilst  the  solution  of  oxaluric  acid^ 
if  boiled,  also  combines  with  water,  and  breaks  up  into  oxalic  acid 
and  urea  (6),  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  equations : — 

Alloxan.  Bario  aUozanate, 

(I)  'e^HjN,e/+  BaO  =  Bae^HgNjOj. 


(2)  e^H^NjO,  +  H^NHS  =  H^Ne^HjNjO^  +  S  +  Hg0. 

AUoxao.  Dialuric  aoid.  AltoTantin. 

(3)  e^HjJA  +  ^^^^,  +  H,e  =  e^HioNAo- 

Alloxan.  Parabamo  add. 

(4)  a  G^H^Nje,  +  e,  =  a  Hs,e,N,e,  +  a  ee,  +  a  H,0. 

Parabanic  add.  Ammoninm  ozafainto. 

(5)  H;e;N;^+  H,N  +  H,e  =  H,N6,H,N,e,. 

Ozalorio  add.  Oxalic  add.  Urea. 

(6)  Se^H^N^^  +  H,e  =  HjjGje^  +  enpi.e. 

(162a)  AUoxan  {Q^^^B^,^!!^), — ^This  name  is  a  com- 
pound  from  allantoin  and  oxalic  acid,  and  was  given  under 
the  idea  that  it  contained  derivatives  from  both  these  compounds. 
Alloxan  is  easily  obtained  by  adding  to  nitric  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  1*42} 
pure  uric  add  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  e£Rer- 
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vescence  produced  by  the  addition  of  each  separate  quantity  has 
subsided^  and  taking  care  to  moderate  the  heat  generated  by  the 
reaction,  by  immersing  the  vessel  in  cold  water  if  necessary.  The 
temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  much  above  122°  (50°  C). 
During  this  operation,  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  escape 
abundantly.  Uric  acid  must  be  added  until  crystals  begin  to' 
be  formed;  the  liquid  must  then  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  an 
abundant  deposit  of  octohedral  crystals  of  alloxan  will  occur. 
ITiese  crystals  must  be  drained  in  a  funnel  partially  obstructed 
with  asbestos,  washed  with  ice-cold  water,  and  dried  on  a  tile. 
In  this  form  alloxan  was  regarded  as  anhydrous  by  Liebig  and 
Wohler,  but  Gmelin  finds  that  if  it  be  heated  to  from  300°  to 
320°  it  loses  1 1  "3  per  cent,  of  water :  probably  this  is  a  conversion 
into  a  different  and  dehydrated  body,  which  reproduces  alloxan 
when  redissolved.  If  the  octohedral  crystals  be  redissolved  in 
water  at  122°,  they  yield  on  evaporation  transparent  prisms  con- 
taining 3  atoms  more  of  water  than  the  octohedral  form.  The 
changes  which  attend  the  formation  of  alloxan  from  uric  acid  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  may  be  represented  as  occurring  in  two 
consecutive  stages,  though  the  decompositions  appear  to  take 
place  simultaneously : — 

Uric  add.  ADozaii.  Uresw^ 

(I)  g^h5j^3+  2  H,e+  HNe3= e^H^NgOg + eiijj^  +  hno^. 

£ut,  since  urea  and  nitrous  acid  immediately  decompose  each 
other,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  disengaged  with  effer- 
vescence, whilst  water  and  ammonia  are  formed  in  the  liquid  with 
the  alloxan : — 

(2)  Gh5^+  HNOjj  =  Ge^  +  H3N  +  N,  +  HgO. 

Alloxan  may  be  more  economically  prepared  by  Schlieper^s 
method  of  mixing  4  parts  of  uric  acid  with  8  of  commercial 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  gradually  adding  i  part  of  powdered 
potassic  chlorate.  Under  these  circumstances  no  effervescence 
occurs,  and  the  whole  of  the  urea  is  found  in  solution.  The 
temperature  must  be  carefully  prevented  from  rising  too  high. 
Alloxan  has  been  found  by  Liebig  amongst  the  constituents  of 
urine  in  smaU  quantity. 

Gmelin's  anhydrous  alloxan  (O^HgNjOJ  may  be  regarded 
as  mesoxal-urea  [©H3(63O3)"Njj0],  or,  urea  in  which  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  the  dyad  radicle  mesoxalyl 

Alloxan  is  freely  soluble  in  water  ,*  it  stains  the  skin  pink, 
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and  gives  it  a  sickly  odour^  and^  though  not  possessed  of  acid 
properties^  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  In  its  octohedral  condition 
it  is  a  stable  and  definite  substance ;  but  in  its  prismatic  form  it 
often  becomes  spontaneously  decomposed  into  parabanic  and 
oxaluric  acids.  When  alloxan  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead  it 
yields  urea  and  carbonic  anhydride^  the  peroxide  of  lead  being 
converted  into  protoxide : — 

Albzaii.  Una. 

GJl5f2e6  +  aPbO,  =  655*^  +  3^  +  aPbO. 

A  characteristic  property  of  alloxan  is  the  formation  of  an 
intensely  violet  purple-coloured  liquid  on  admixture  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  ferrous  salt.  Long-continued  boiling  decomposes  a 
solution  of  alloxan,  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off,  and  the  solution 
contains  a  mixture  of  parabanic  acid  and  alloxantin : — 

AUoxao.  AUoxaatin.  PwmbMiio  acid. 

(1623)  Alhxanic  Acid  (HjjG^HjNgOg). — By  treating  alloxan 
with  baryta  water,  so  long  as  the  precipitate  produced  is  redis* 
solved  on  agitation,  and  gently  heating  the  mixture,  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  displaced  by  one  of  barium,  and  a  salt  is  formed 
which  crystallizes  as  the  liquid  cools.  This  is  baric  aUoxanate, 
from  which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  the  cautious  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation.* 

A  solution  of  alloxan  in  ammonia  is  nearly  colourless,  but  if 
heated  gently  it  becomes  yellow,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  semi-solid 
transparent  gelatinous  mass  of  ammonium  mykomelinaie,  whilst 
the  liquid  retains  urea  in  solution,  with  alloxanate  and  mesoxalate 
of  ammonium ;  these  are  probably  the  results  of  secondary  actions. 
M ykomelinic  acid  contains  the  elements  of  i  atom  of  alloxan  and 
2  of  ammonia,  from  which  3  atoms  of  water  have  been  separated : — 

AIIoxBD.  Mjkomdioio  add. 

e^njf^j  -h  2  H3N  -  3  HgO  =  HG^iiN^y 

Hlasiwetz  states  that  when  uric  acid  is  heated  to  360®  or  380° 
with  water  under  pressure,  it  is  dissolved,  with  evolution  of  a 


*  Alloxanic  acid  is  an  unstable  oomponnd.  If  its  aqueous  solution  be  boiled, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  emitted ;  and  if  the  solution  be  rapidly  reduced  to  the  oon- 
sistence  of  a  syrup,  and  then  diluted  with  water,  it  is  onl^  partially  disaolired ; 
the  white  insoluble  portion  is  named  by  Scblieper  leueoturte  acid  (A^fi^fi^); 
the  solution  contains  a  white  deliquescent  body,  hence  termed  difluan  (BcHgN^OJ, 
from  Jluo^  to  flow.  Nitric  acid  reconverts  the  latter  into  alloxan,  and  caustic  potash 
decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  potassic  oxalate. 
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quantity  of  gas,  whilst  mykomelinic  acid  remains  in  solution ; 
and  he  suggests  that  certain  yellow  sediments  which  have  been 
regarded  as  ammonium  urate  may  really  consist  of  this  acid, 
which  evolves  ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  and  yields 
murexid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  {Liebig^s  Annul,  cm.  216) : — 

tJrio  acid.  Mykomelinio  acid.    Carb.  oxide. 

If  alloxanic  acid  be  neutralized  by  ammonia  it  gives  with 
nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  which,  by  boiling,  first  becomes 
yellow,  and  is  converted  into  mesoxalate  of  silver,  and  is  afterwards 
reduced  with  effervescence. 

(1624)  Mesoxalic  Acid  (HgO^Og). — When  baric  alloxanate  is 
subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  it  is  decomposed ;  urea  is  liberated, 
and  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
baric  carbonate  and  a  sparingly  soluble  baric  mesoxalate,  the 
baric  carbonate  being  the  result  of  a  secondary  decomposition  of 
the  urea.  The  following  equation  shows  the  process  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  salt  of  alloxanic  into  one  of  mesoxalic  acid : — 

Baric  alloxanate.  Bario  mesoxalate.  Urea. 


Mesoxalic  acid  may  be  procured  in  a  free  state  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  barium  salt ;  the  solution  when  evaporated 
yields  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water ;  it  fiises  at  239° 
(115^  C.)  without  loss  of  water;  it  is  powerfully  acid,  and  has  a 
very  sour  taste.  The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  mesoxalic 
acid  is  the  formation  of  a  yellow  precipitate  of  mesoxalate  of 
silver,  when  a  solution  of  ammonium  mesoxalate  is  mixed  with 
one  of  nitrate  of  silver :  this  precipitate  when  heated  is  decom- 
posed with  a  brisk  effervescence,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide,  whilst  metallic  silver  is  left; 
^g3^3^5=Ag2+2  602+€0.  When  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
alloxan  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  a  yellow, 
heavy,  insoluble  precipitate  of  mesoxalate  of  lead  is  formed,  from 
which  the  acid  may  be-  obtained  by  decomposing  the  precipitate 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Deichsel  has  made  the 
interesting  observation  that  if  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
mesoxalic  acid  be  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  sodic  tartronate 
is  obtained  (p.  806);  H3€30B  +  Na2=Na3e3H,OB. 

(162 -)  Parabanic  Acid  (H^OgNgOg)  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
centrating the  acid  mother-liquor  of  alloxan,  till  on  cooling  it 
forms  a  soft  crystalline  mass;  G^H^Njj05  +  HN03=Hg€3N303-f 
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BOj  +  HNOg  +  HgO.  This  is  to  be  dried  on  a  tile,  redissolvcd  in 
water,  and  recrystallized,  when  it  forms  thin,  colourless,  six-sided 
prisms :  it  is  a  powerful  acid,  very  permanent  in  its  imcombioed 
condition,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  viewed  as  oxalyl 
urea  GU^{G^B^"N^B.  At  a  heat  of  aia°  it  acquires  a  reddish 
tint :  at  a  higher  temperature  it  undergoes  partial  sublimation, 
but  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed,  and  furnishes  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Parabanic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  exceedingly  unstable ;  para- 
banate  of  silver  being  the  only  salt  which  is  permanent.  All  the 
other  parabanates  during  evaporation  combine  with  the  elements 
of  one  atom  of  water,  and  become  converted  into  oxalurates: 
ammonium  parabanate,  for  instance,  when  boiled  furnishes  brilliant 
crystals  of  ammonium  oxalurate : — 

Airnnonium  panbanftteu  Ammoniiim  ozftlunte. 

(1626)  Oxaluric  Acid  (HG^HjNjOJ. — This  acid,  so  named 
because  it  breaks  up  easily  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  is  best 
obtained  from  ammonium  oxalurate:  a  hot  saturated  solution 
of  this  salt  when  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  cooled 
rapidly,  yields  pure  oxaluric  acid  as  a  sparingly  soluble  heavy 
white  powder.  By  long  boiling  with  water  this  acid  is  decom- 
posed into  oxalic  acid  and  urea  oxalate : — 

Ozalurio  acid.  Ozalio  acid.  Urea  oxalate. 

2He3H3N,e^>  %  H,e  =rRfi^^  +TGHXo^H^e,. 

Oxalurate  of  silver  is  a  white  salt,  soluble  in  hot  water,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  silky  needles  as  the  solution  cools. 

(1627)  Alloxantin  (GgH^N^O^,  3  HjO).— This  compound  may 
be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  dialuric  acid  with  alloxan,  since 
it  may  be  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  these  two  bodies  in 
equivalent  proportions : — 

Alloxan.  Dialuric  acid.  AlloxantiiL 

the  crystals  of  alloxantin  are  slowly  deposited  from  the  mixture. 
Alloxantin  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing 
agents  upon  alloxan.  If  alloxan  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  "hydrogen  be  transmitted,  the  liquid  in  a 
short  time  becomes  turbid,  from  the  separation  of  sulphur,  and 
crystals  of  alloxantin  are  gradually  deposited.  The  acid  mother- 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  preparation  of  alloxan  by  nitric 
acid  is  well  adapted  for  furnishing  alloxantin  j  it  should  be 
neutralized  with  chalk,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Many  other  processes  may,  however, 
be  adopted  for  preparing  alloxantin ;  for  example,  if  stannous 
chloride  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  alloxan,  crystals  of  alloxantin 
are  deposited.  Also,  if  a  solution  of  alloxan  be  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  add,  and  a  bar  of  zinc  be  introduced,  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  crystalline  crusts  of  alloxantin  are  slowly  produced. 
Alloxantin  forms  small  white,  hard,  brilliant,  prismatic  crystals, 
which  become  pink  by  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing 
ammonia.  It  is  very  sparingly  dissolved  by  cold  water,  but  more 
freely  by  boiling  water ;  its  solution  reddens  litmus.  Crystallized 
alloxantin  may  be  heated  to  212°  without  losing  weight,  but  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  gives  oflF  15*4  per  cent,  of  water.  Baryta 
water,  when  added  to  its  solution,  gives  a  characteristic  violet 
precipitate,  which  becomes  white  if  boiled  in  the  liquid.  A  solu- 
tion of  alloxantin  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  and  is  converted 
into  alloxan  ;  thus  affording  an  instance  of  the  facility  with  which 
oxidizing  agents  reconvert  it  into  alloxan.  Hlasiwetz  found  that 
when  alloxantin  is  heated  under  pressure  with  water  to  360°  or 
370°  (about  180°  or  185®  C),  it  is  slowly  decomposed,  evolving 
gas  in  large  quantity,  whilst  ammonium  oxalate  is  formed,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  following  reaction : — 

Alloxantin.  Amrooninm  oxalate. 


egHjoN^Oio  +  2  H,e  =  (H.Nj.e^o,  +  2  H3N  +  aeo.  +  460. 

If  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxantin  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
ammonia  hydrochlorate,  also  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  the 
mixture  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  well-corked  vessel,  crystals  of 
uramil  (dialuramide)  are  deposited,  whilst  the  liquid  retains 
alloxan  and  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  solution : — 

Alloxantin.  Uramil.  Alloxan. 

^sHioNAo  +  H.NCl  =ejV^+  HCl  +  ejl^^g  +  ^HgO. 

When  alloxantin  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  gradu- 
ally decomposed,  alloxan  and  parabanic  acid  are  formed,  accom- 
panied by  two  compounds,  termed  by  Schlieper  allituric  acid 
(e^HgN^OJ  and  dilituric  acid  (O^HgNjOg,  3  H^O). 

(1628)  Dialuric  Add  (HG^HgNgOJ, — If  a  stream  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  be  transmitted  in  excess  through  a  hot  solution 
of  alloxan  or  of  alloxantin,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  strongly  acid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  dialuric  add. 
If  this  acid  liquid  be  neutralized  with  ammonia,  ammonium 
dialurate  is  deposited  in  silky   needles  (H4N,0^HgN2OJ.     The 
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same  salt  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  alloxan  by  means  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid^  and  adding  a  sufficient  excess  of  ammonia 
to  redissolve  the  oxide  of  zinc^  which  is  at  first  precipitated  by 
the  ammonia. 

If  ammonium  dialurate  be  added  to  hot  hydrochloric 
acid^  so  long  as  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  be  allowed  to 
cool^  long  needles  of  dialuric  acid  are  deposited.  They  become 
red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  gradually  converted  into 
alloxantin.  Dialuric  acid  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  witli 
potassium,  which  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  potassic 
cyanide  to  one  of  alloxan  :  the  brown-yellow  precipitate  thus 
obtained  must  be  dissolved  in  a  weak  potash  ley^  and  neutralized 
by  acetic  acid,  when  it  falls  as  a  white  precipitate.  In  this  case, 
however,  half  the  alloxan  passes  into  the  form  of  owaluramide 
{H2N,63H3N20g)  mixed  with  potassic  oxalurate.  If  a  magma  of 
alloxantin  and  water  be  treated  with  amalgam  of  sodium,  sodic 
dialurate  is  formed  ;  OgHjoN^Ojo+Najriia  Nae4HgN3e^+  z  H^O ; 
and  from  a  hot  solution  of  this  salt  the  acid  crystallizes  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess.  A  still  better  process,  according  to 
Baeyer,  consists  in  reducing  alloxan  by  means  of  excess  of 
stannous  chloride  in  a  larger  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
ammonium  dialurate  is  white  at  the  moment  of  its  formation, 
but  as  it  dries  it  becomes  of  a  splendid  pink  or  blood-red  colour. 
This  salt  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  occasions  a  white 
precipitate  with  the  salts  of  barium,  and  a  yellow  one  with  salts 
of  lead.     Nitrate  of  silver  is  reduced  by  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

(1629)  Hydurilic  Acid  (HaegH^N^Og,  21130).— If  9  parte  of 
dry  dialuric  acid  be  mixed  with  5  of  concentrated  glycerin,  and 
heated  gradually,  by  means  of  an  oil  bath,  to  284°  (140°  C.)  in 
a  capacious  flask,  a  brisk  and  steady  disengagement  of  carbonic 
anhydride  takes  place ;  the  contente  of  the  flask  gradually  become 
solid,  and  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases ;  during  the  operation 
the  temperature  may  be  gradually  raised  to  320°  (160°  C.)  :  the 
mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  glycerin  containing  formic 
acid  is  to  be  washed  out  with  cold  water,  when  a  yellowish-white 
granular  mass  of  acid  ammonium  hydurilate  is  left.  The  glycerin 
merely  acts  as  a  vehicle,  whilst  the  following  reaction  occurs : — 

Dialnn'o  acid.  nydroammon.  hjdnrilate.  Formic  acid. 

5eXNA  =  a[(H,N)H€8H,N,0J  +  HeSe^  +  360,. 

If  this  acid  ammonium  salt  be  neutralized  with  ammonia  and 
mixed  with  cupric  sulphate,  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  gradually  deposite  from  a  hot  solution  black,  anhy- 
drous, or,  from  a  cold  solution,  red  hydrated  crystals  of  normal 
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cupric  hydurilate.  From  this  salt  hydrochloric  acid  sets  free 
white  crystalline  hydurilic  acid^  which  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  small  four-sided  prisms.  It  is 
best  recognized  by  the  beautiAil  green  colour  produced  on  mixing 
solutions  of  the  acid  or  its  salts  with  ferric  chloride.  The  colour 
passes  into  red  when  heated,  whilst  hydurilic  acid  is  decofaiposed. 
If  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  hydurilic  acid  is  converted 
into  alloxan,  but  if  the  acid  be  used  in  a  less  concentrated  form, 
three  nitro-substitution  products  are  formed  in  succession,  viz. : — 

Violuric  (nitrosobarbituric)  acid       .     .     HO^HjjNjO^ 

Violantin egH^N^e^ 

Dilituric  (nitrobarbituric)  acid    .     .     .         HgG^NgOg 

Dilituric  acid  is  not  further  decomposed  by  the  nitric  acid. 

(1630)  Violuric  Acid  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  brilliant 
transparent  rhombic  octohedra.  Its  salts  are  very  beautiful,  and 
brilliant  in  colour :  potassic  violurate  crystallizes  in  blue  prisms, 
giving  a  violet  solution,  which  becomes  red  when  potash  is  added 
in  excess ;  the  magnesic  salt  yields  purple-red  crystals ;  the  calcic, 
salt  is  brick  red.  Baric  violurate  crystallizes  in  brilliant  square 
tables  with  truncated  angles :  it  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  An  aqueous  solution  of  violuric 
acid  is  decomposed  if  boiled ;  and  from  its  behaviour  when  heated 
with  soda-lime  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  nitrosyl  (NO)  sub- 
stitution-compound :  reducing  agents  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  hydriodic  acid  convert  it  into  uramil,  changing  the  nitric 
oxide  group  into  amidogen,  e,ff. : — 

VioluHo  acid.  UramiL 

€,H3(Ne)N2e3  -h  2  HjS  =  e5i^(i5w^8  +  h^o  +  s^. 

If  boiled  with  ammonium  sulphite,  violuric  acid  becomes  con- 
verted into  ammonium  thionurate : — 

Violnrio  acid.         Ammon.  Bolphite.       Ammoxiiain  thioirar.      Ammon.  snlphato. 

(1631)  Dilituric  Acid  (HgO^NgO^  3  H^O)  is  the  final  result 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength  upon  hydurilic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  square  prisms  and  plates  which 
efiBloresce  in  the  air,  and  are  soluble  freely  in  hot  water,  less 
soluble  in  cold  water,  furnishing  an  intensely  yellow  solution. 
When  heated  it  is  decomposed,  emitting  nitrous  fumes.  The 
acid  appears  to  be  tribasic  (Baeyer),  but  it  most  usually  forms 
salts  containing  i  atom  of  a  metallic  monad,  like  the  potassio- 
dihydric  salt  (KH^O^NgOg).  These  acid  salts  are  very  stable: 
they  do  not  give   up  their  basyl  when  treated  with  a  dilute 
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mineral  acid,  and  they  usually  have  a  yellow  colour.  The  hydro- 
dipoiassic  salt  (HK^G^NgOg)  is  anhydrous,  and  explodes  feebly 
when  heated,  or  when  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Many  other 
diliturates,  such  as  the  ferric,  cupric,  and  argentic  salts,  explode 
when  heated.  The  soluble  diliturates  yield  white  precipitates 
with  salts  of  ammonium,  white  needle-shaped  crystals  with  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  with 
silver  acetate,  consisting  of  AggG^NjO^. 

Dilituric  add  is  a  compound  of  nitroxyl  (NO^  or  nilro- 
barbituric  acid;  it  may  be  reduced  to  uramil  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid,  but  not  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen : — 

Bilitario  aoid.  UramiL 

HgG,(Ne3)N,o,  +  6HI  =  efi^^^)i(le,  +  a H,e  -h  3 Ir 

When  a  mixture  of  strong  solutions  of  yioluric  and  dilituric 
adds  is  made,  a  compound  of  the  two  bodies,  rto/an/in,  crystallizes 
out.  It  bears  a  relation  to  violuric  and  dilituric  adds  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  exists  between  alloxantin,  and  the  dialuric 
acid  and  ialloxan : — 

Dialurio.  Alloxan.  Anoxsotin. 

Violario.  Dilitorio.  Violantm. 

Violantin  is  an  unstable  compound,  and  separates  into  its  con- 
stituents when  it  is  attempted  to  purify  it  by  recrystallization. 

(1632)  Dibromobarbituric  Acid. — ^This  arbitrary  name  was 
given  by  Baeyer  to  a  substance  at  first  called  by  him  bromalloxan 
(G^HjBrgNjjOg).  It  is  best  prepared  by  triturating  hydurilic  with 
nitric  acid  into  a  paste,  and  adding  bromine  gradually,  so  long 
as  it  enters  into  combination.  If  the  mixture  is  then  heated, 
the  crystals  which  had  formed  become  dissolved,  with  evolution 
of  nitrous  fiimes;  and  dibromobarbituric  acid  crystallizes  as  it 
cools  in  colourless  brilliant  plates.  In  this  operation  the  hydu- 
rilic passes  first  into  violuric  or  dilituric  acid,  and  then  the  bromine 
displaces  the  nitrosyl  or  nitroxyl,  together  with  part  of  the 
hydrogen,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations : — 

Violario  aoid.  DibromolHvbitQrio. 

e^H^(Ne)N^s+  aBrj,+H,e=  e^HjNjBrge^,  +  aHBr+HNO,. 

nflitnrio.  mbromobarbitnrio. 

e^H,(N0j)  N^e, + a  Br, + H^O  =  e^HjN,BrgO,  +  aHBr+HNO,. 
Dibromobarbituric  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  brilliant  plates 
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or  prisms^  which  are  aohible  in  water^  and  very  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  If  the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled^  iti» 
quickly  decomposed  into  hydrobromic  add  and  alloxan^  but  it 
may  be  crystallised  easily  from  nitric  acid^  which  does  not  de- 
conapose  it.  ,  Dibromobarbituric  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies^ 
and  furnishes  compounds  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat^ 
with  loss  of  part  of  their  bromine.  It  appears  to  be  a  dibromi- 
nated  acid^  which^  by  means  of  reducing  agents^  may  be  converted 
into  its  corresponding  simple  acid,  the  barbituric   of   Baeyer 

(H,e,H,N,e3). 

If  a  solution  of  dibromobarbituric  acid  be  digested  upon  metallic 
zinc,  it  loses  half  its  bromine  and  furnishes  bromobarbituric  acid  : — 

Dibromobarhitorio.  Bromobarbitxuio. 

e^H^Br^NjOj  -h  Hjj  =  e^HjBrNgOj  +  HBr, 

By  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  is  reduced  to  dialuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  water : — 

Dibromobarbifcnrio.  Bialiirio, 


2  e^HjN^BrjO,  +  a  HgS  +  a  HjO  =  a  e^H^N^e^  +  4  HBr  +  fi,. 

If  a  small  proportion  of  hydriodic  acid  be  employed,  hydurilic 
acid  is  the  result : — 

DfbromobMbitQrio.  Hydnrilio. 

.      aeJl^N^B^j  +  6  HI  =  e^n^^^el  +  4HBr  +  3I,; 

and  if  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  in  excess,  the  reduction  proceeds 
a  step  further : — 

Dibromobttrbitoric.  BwUtnnow 


G,H,Br,N,03  +  4  HI  =  O.H.N.Og  +  a  HBr  +  2 1^. 

«(i633)  Barbituric  Acid  (H^G^HjNgOg,  2  HjO)  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  prisms,  or  sometimes  in  plates,  or  needles,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dilituric  acid,  potassic  nitrite 
into  potassic  violurate,  and  bromine  into  dibromobarbituric  acid. 

If  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  potassic 
malonate  (KjGjHgOJ  is  formed,  from  which  Baeyer  concludes 
that  barbituric  acid  is  malonyl  urea  0H2{O3HjjOj,)''N2O,  or  urea 
in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  havo  been  displaced  by  the  dyad 
radicle  malonyl  {e^n^e^Y^ 

If  heated  to  302°  (150°  C.)  in  glycerin,  barbituric  acid  loses 
the  elements  of  water,  and  the  residues  of  two  molecules  of  the 
acid  coalesce  and  form  a  new  compound,  dibairbituric  acid; 
2  64H^NjOj^—  HgO  =  HjjOgH^N^Og.    The  decomposition  is  always 

3  a  G 
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attended  with  the  formation  of  some  secondary  products^  induding 
ammonium. 

(1634)  If  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  dibromobarbituric  acid  be 
treated  with  bromine  in  excess,  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled, 
and  long  colourless  prismatic  needles  of  iribromaceiyl  urea  are 
obtained : — 

Dibromobubitiirie.  TribromAoetyl  htm. 

e^H^BrgNaOj  +  Br,  +  H^O  =  m^ji^$^^&)^  +  60,  +  HBr. 

This  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  brilliant  tufts 
of  needles  on  cooling.  If  heated  to  298°  {148°  C),  it  melts 
without  decomposition  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  When  its  solution  is  boiled  it  is 
decomposed,  bromoform  (GHBrg)  being  produced,  while  pungent 
vapours  which  attack  the  eyes  are  evolved.  The  powdered  tri- 
bromacetyl  exerts  a  very  irritating  effect  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes  and  nose. 

Acetyl  urea  {j^^^i^fi^^W^I  or  acetureide  has  been  already 
mentioned  (1605). 

(1635)  Review  of  the  derivatives  of  Barbittaic  Add. — ^From 
the  details  above  given  it  will  be  easy  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  several  of  the  foregoing  compounds.  Barbituric  add 
may  itself  be  derived  from  malonic  acid  and  urea,  being  malonyl 
urea.  If  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  be  displaced 
by  bromine,  we  have  bromobarbituric  add;  if  a  second  atom 
of  hydrogen  be  displaced,  we  arrive  at  dibromobarbituric  acid. 
If  two  atoms  of  hydroxyl  be  introduced  in  the  place  of  the  two 
of  bromine,  the  formula  indicates  the  composition  of  alloxanic 
acid.  Violuric  acid  is  barbituric  acid  in  which  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen has  been  displaced  by  nitrosyl  (NO) ;  dilituric  acid  the  same 
compound  in  which  (NO,)  nitroxyl  has  taken  the  place  of  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  dialuric  acid  is  the  compound  in  which 
an  atom  of  hydroxyl  (HO)  has  taken  the  place  of  the  same  atom 
of  hydrogen ;  whilst  in  uramil  an  atom  of  amidogen  may  be 
regarded  as  having  taken  the  place  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  as 
is  represented  in  the  following  table : — 

Barbituric  add 04H3(H)[H]N203 

Bromobarbituric  acid     .     .     .  e4Hg(H)[Br]Ng03 

Dibromobarbituric  acid  .     *     .  04H3(Bro)N20j 

AUoxanicacid ^^^{^^^1^^^^ 

Violuric  acid €4H8(H)[NO]Nj05 

Dilituric  add  .     .....  e4H,(H)[NOJNj03 
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Dialuricacid e4H,(H)[He]N,e3 

Uramil O^HjCHJCHjNlNjOg. 

(1636)  Uramil,  or  Dialuramide  {ll^'tf,G^ll^l!i^B^).—T!\nB  com- 
pound may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  ammonium  thionurate 
(1637)  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes  with  an  acid : — 

Ammonium  thionimte.  Unmil. 

(H4N),6,H3N,e„8e,  +  2  HCl  -I-  H,e=2  H.NCl  -}- 11,90^  +  6^5^!^. 
It  may  also  be  procured  by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  alloxantin 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  freed  from  air  (1627)  i  ^  ^^^1  ^  ^7  ^^^ 
reducing  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  violuric  acid 
(1630),  or  that  of  hydriodic  upon  dilituric  acid  (1631).  Uramil 
crystallizes  in  penniform  groups  of  brilliant  hard  needles^  which 
are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling 
water.  When  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing  traces  of 
ammonia  it  acquires  a  rose  tint.  Uramil  is  freely  soluble  in 
dilute  alkaline  solutions  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  deposited 
from  them  unaltered  on  adding  an  acid.  But  if  its  solution  in 
ammonia  be  boiled,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  gradually  acquiring  a  rich 
purple  colour,  and  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  murexid.  If 
uramil  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  mercuric  oxide  or  oxide  of 
silver,  a  similar  change  occurs ;  the  metallic  oxide  is  reduced,  and 
if  the  liquid  be  filtered  while  hot,  beautiful  crystals  of  pure  murexid 
are  deposited : — 

Urtmil.  Mnnzid. 

4Gja5NA  +  ^«  =  ^'^sH^e  +  ^  H,0. 
An  excess  of  the  metallic  oxide  must  be  carefully  avoided,  other- 
wise the  purple  colour  disappears,  and  ammonium  alloxanate 
is  formed  in  the  liquid.  A  solution  of  uramil  in  caustic  potash 
evolves  ammonia  when  heated ;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  acquiring  a  fine  purple  colour,  and 
depositing  crystals  of  potassic  purpurate ;  the  liquid  becomes 
neutral,  and  contains  potassic  alloxanate  and  mesoxalate. 

(1637)  TldonuricAcid  (H264H3N303,SOj). — If  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  alloxan  be  added  to  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphite  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  free  ammonia,  and  the  mixture 
be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  the  ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid 
unite  with  the  elements  of  alloxan ;  hence  the  name,  which  indi- 
cates its  connexion  with  Qilovy  sulphur,  and  uric  acid.  As  the 
liquid^  cools,  a  beautiful  salt,  termed  ammonium  thionurate^  is 
deposited : — 

Allozan.  AmmoDinm  thionorato. 

e,HJN,0;  +  Se,  +  3  H,N  =  (H,N),6,H,N,e„sds. 
3o2 
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By  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  solution  of  this  salt^ 
an  insoluble  gelatinous  thionurate  of  lead  is  procured^  which  on 
standing  becomes  converted  into  concentric  groups  of  delicate 
needles.  This  precipitate^  on  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  gives  pure  thionuric  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
evappration  at  a  gentle  heat,  crystallized  in  slender  needles.  Its 
aqueous  solution  may  be  preserved  unchanged  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, but  it  undergoes  decomposition  when  boiled ;  sulphuric 
acid  being  formed,  whilst  silky  crystals  of  uramil  are  deposited. 
The  thionurate  of  ammonium  gives  a  pale  yellowish-brown  precipi- 
tate with  salts  of  copper.  It  gives  no  precipitate  in  acid  solu- 
tions with  salts  of  barium,  but  a  white  one  in  neutral  solutions : 
when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  the  metal  is  gradually  reduced, 
and  forms  a  mirror-like  coating  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  it. 

(1638)  Murexid,  or  Purpurate  of  Ammonium  (GgHgNgO^). — 
This  beautiful  compound  derives  its  name  from  murex,  the  shell- 
fish from  which  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple  was  obtained.  There 
arc  several  modes  of  preparing  it.  The  decomposition  of  uramil 
by  ammonia  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  and  by  the  action  of 
mercuric  oxide,  has  been  already  mentioned  {1636).  Another 
advantageous  method  of  preparing  murexid  consists  in  adding 
alloxan  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  uramil : — 

UranuL  Alloxu.  Miii«zid« 


e^H^NjO,  +  e,H,N,0,  +  H3N  -  2  H,e  =  G,H,N.O.. 

Murexid  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxan,  until 
the  liquid  has  a  slightly  ammoniacal  odour;  the  solution  then 
acquires  a  beautifrd  purple  tint,  becomes  turbid,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  4-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  murexid.  Murexid  may 
also  be  prepared  on  a  small  scale  by  dissolving  4  grains  of  aUox- 
antin  with  7  of  hydrated  alloxan,  in  half  an  ounce  of  boiling 
water,  and  mixing  the  solution  whilst  hot  with  80  grains  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  brisk  effervescence 
ensues,  and  a  splendid  purple  liquid  is  produced,  which  on  cooling 
deposits  magnificent  green  crystals  of  murexid,  with  a  golden 
lustre.  These  crystals,  when  heated  to  a  12°,  lose  water  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  per  cent.  The  brilliant  colour  of  the  compound 
is  speedily  destroyed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  well  .  as  by 
free  ammonia.  Murexid  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water^  to 
which,  however,  it  communicates  its  intense  purple  colour;  hot 
water  takes  it  up  more  freely. 
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When  the  solution  of  murexid  is  mixed  with  one  of  a  salt  of 
lead,  of  barium,  or  of  silver,  it  yields  a  purple  precipitate.  Corrosive 
sublimate  slowly  bat  completely  decolorizes  a  solution  of  murexid, 
giving  a  beautiful  purple  precipitate.  A  solution  of  acetate  of 
zinc  yields  a  golden-yellow  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  murexid, 
forming  a  brilliant  iridescent  film  in  which  green  and  yellow  tints 
predominate.  Dilute  acids  decompose  the  crystals  of  murexid, 
and  cause  the  separation  of  scales  of  a  sparingly  soluble  yellowish 
substance,  termed  rnurexan,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  an  impure 
form  of  uramil ;  the  solution  contains  a  mixture  of  alloxan  and 
alloxantin. 

The  colouring  principle  of  murexid  has  lately  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully to  the  dyeing  of  silks  and  cotton,  and  less  perfectly  to 
wool.  Silk  may  be  dyed  by  simple  immersion  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  mixed  with  murexid.  Cotton  goods 
are  mordanted  with  lead.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  thickened  and  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  murexid  sufficient  to  give  the  desired  shade : 
it  is  then  printed,  the  cloth  dried  and  immersed  in  a  bath  con- 
taining I  part  of  corrosive  sublimate,  i  of  sodic  acetate,  and  lOO 
of  water  (Lauth).  Dyeing  on  wool  with  murexid  may  be  effected 
if  the  fabric  be  first  mordanted  with  'pink  salt/  the  double 
diloride  of  tin  and  ammonium  (a  H4NCl,SnClJ. 

Tegt  for  Uric.  Acid. — Advantage  is  taken  of  the  formation  of 
murexid,  in  order  to  detect  very  minute  quantities  of  uric  acid  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid.  In  applying  this  test,  the  substance 
supposed  to  contain  uric  acid  is  heated  on  a  slip  of  glass  with  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  cautiously  to  dryness.  If  uric 
acid  be  present,  the  residue  has  a  red  colour,  which  is  converted 
by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  into  a  fine  crimson ;  further^ 
the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  potash  developes  a  splendid 
purple  colour,  which  disappears  on  the  application  of  heat,  with 
extrication  of  ammonia. 

(1639)  Pseudo^Uric  Acid  (HegH^N^OJ.  — If  uramfl  be 
boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  cyanste  until 
it  no  longer  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  solution  is 
obtained  which  deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  on  cooling 
(Baeyer),  consisting  of  potassic  pseudo-urate : — 

Vninfl.  Potatate  oya&ato.    FotMsio  pMado-nnfeo. 

If  this  salt  be  dissolved  in  excess  of  potash  and  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  crystalline  deposit  of  pseudo-uric  add, 
OgH^N^O^  is  obtained.     Sodic  pseudo-urate  is  rather  soluble  in 
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hot  water^  from  wliicli  it  crystallizes  in  tnffcs  of  prisms  with  2  H,0. 
The  ammonium  salt  crystallizes  in  voluminous  plates  and  needles 
with  HjjO^  and  easily  becomes  red  when  heated.  The  potassium 
salt  resembles  it  in  composition  and  in  appearance.  Pseudo-uric 
is  a  monobasic  acid^  the  molecule  of  which  contains  the  elements 
of  uric  acid  with  one  additional  atom  of  water.  T^lien  oxidized 
with  peroxide  of  lead  it  does  not^  however,  yield  allantoin,  but 
carbonic^  oxalic^  and  oxaluric  acids^  whilst  urea  is  liberated. 

(1640)  Allantoin  (O^H^N^Oj). — This  is  a  body  which  occurs 
in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow,  or  in  the  urine  of  the  foetal  cal^ 
but  it  may  also  be  procured  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  For 
this  purpose,  i  part  of  uric  acid  must  be  suspended  in  20  parts  of 
water,  and  raised  to  the  boiling  point ;  finely-levigated  peroxide 
of  lead  is  then  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  the 
boiling  liquid,  until  the  oxide  ceases  to  change  colour.  The  per- 
oxide of  lead  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  a  brisk 
eflFervescence  occurs,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  anhydride^ 
whilst  oxalate  of  lead  is  precipitated ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
colourless,  and  on  filtering  it  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  hard^ 
brilliant,  rhombic  prisms  of  allantoin  are  deposited.  Upon  further 
concentration-  of  the  solution,  firesh  crystals  of  allantoin  are 
obtained,  and  when  the  mother-liquid  has  been  evaporated  until 
it  acquires  a  syrupy  consistence,  crystals  of  urea  arc  deposited. 

Allantoin  is  a  neutral,  tasteless  substance,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  shows  but 
small  tendency  to  combine  with  other  bodies;  but  a  silver  com* 
pound  of  allantoin  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  boiling  solution 
of  allantoin  with  one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  adding  ammonia 
drop  by  drop;  a  white  precipitate  (©^HgAgN^Og)  is  thus  occa- 
sioned. Allantoin  undergoes  fermentation  in  the  presence  of 
yeast,  furnishing  urea,  ammonium  oxalate,  and  an  unexamined 
acid  (Wohler).  When  allantoin  is  boiled  with  solutions  of  the 
alkalies,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  ammonia  being  evohed 
whilst  an  oxalate  of  the  alkali  metal  is  formed : — 

Allaatoiii.  PoUssio  oxalate. 


€,H,N,e3  -hH^e  +  4  KHO  =  4  H3N  -h  2  K^e^^^. 

Allantoin  is  readily  decomposed  by  simple  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature :  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  in  a  closed  tube  to 
about  284°  (140®  C),  it  is  resolved  into  a  new  acid,  the  aUantvric 
add  of  Felouze  (OgH^N^Og),  and  into  ammonium  carbonate; 
both  these  substances  being  produced  from  the  elements  of 
allantoin  by  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water : — 
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AUa&toin.  Allanturio  aoid.     Ammoniiun  oarbonftte. 


Allantoin  also  assimilates  water  and  is  transformed  into 
allanturic  acid  by  heating  it  gently  with  nitric  acid,  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  urea  is  at  the  same  time  formed : — 

AlUntoin.  AUAntiirio  aoid.  Urea. 

Pelonze  considers  that  the  urea  found  in  the  mother-liquor, 
obtained  during  the  preparation  of  allantoin  from  uric  acid  by 
means  of  peroxide  of  lead,  is  due  to  this  secondary  action ;  this, 
however,  is  very  doubtfiil. 

Allanturic  acid  is  a  white  deliquescent  substance,  which  gives 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  with  the  acetates  of 
lead ;  these  precipitates  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  these  salts,  as 
well  as  in  free  allanturic  acid.  Baeyer  regards  allanturic  acid  as 
glyoxal  urea  [eH3(e3H05j)N20]. 

Lantanuric  Acid  is  the  name  given  by  Schlieper  to  a  result 
obtained  by  adding  the  powdered  uric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
potassic  ferricyanide  and  caustic  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  ferricyanide  is  rapidly  convei1»d 
into  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  whilst  nascent  oxygen  attacks 
the  uric  acid ;  4  KgFeCy^  +  4  KH0  =  4  K^FeCy^  +  a  11,0+ O^. 
Allantoin  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  first  produced : — 

Urio  add.  AUantoin. 

rH^e^Hj^g  +  Og  +  2  H3O  =  ieJiA^s  +  aeOj; 

^nd  the  allantoin  combining  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water 
is  resolved  into  lantanuric  acid  and  urea.  It  is  probable  that , 
lantanuric  acid  is  identical  with  the  allanturic  acid  of  Pelouze : 
it  is  a  deliquescent  substance,  which  forms  a  white  insoluble  salt 
with  oxide  of  lead,  and  its  properties  agree  very  closely  with  those 
ascribed  by  Pelouze  to  allanturic  acid,  respecting  the  analysis  of 
which  he  has  hitherto  published  no  details. 

(1641)  Hydanioin  (OjH^NgOj). — ^There  are  several  methods 
by  which  this  body  may  be  obtained :  one  consists  in  heating  an 
excess  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  with  allantoin,  then  diluting, 
removing  the  excess  of  iodine  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  hydriodic  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead.  On  evaporation 
hydantoin  is  obtained  in  warty  masses  of  crystals : — 

Allantoin.  Hydantoin.  Urea. 

e^nX^j  +  2  HI  =  eH,{e,H,e)"N,e  +  m^  + 1,. 
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Hydantoin  crystallisses  indistinctly ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in 
cold  water^  has  a  slightly  sweet  taste^  and  is  neatral  to  litmus  : 
it  fuaes  at  403°  (206°  C).  When  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it  ia 
converted  with  assimilation  of  an  atom  of  water  into  hydantoic, 
or  glycoluric  acid.  Baeyer  has,  indeed,  succeeded  in  synthetically 
producing  hydantoin  by  a  process  which  shows  it  to  be  really 
glycolyl  urea : — ^by  acting  on  urea  with  bromacetyl  bromide  he 
first  obtains  bromacetyl  urea,  and  by  heating  this  for  some  hours 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  he  obtains  hydantoin : — 

ItonuKMtyl  bram.  Urea.  Urea  hjdrobrom.  BromMetyl  ore*. 

6,H,BreBr  +  a'CH^OsenX^^r  +  eH,(e,H^re)Nge; 

Bromaogtglnrga.  OI700I7I  ore*. 

eH,(e,H,Bre)Nje + H,e  +  H3N=eH^{e5AJ^+ H^NBr. 

(1642)  Glycoluril  (O^HgN^Ojj). — If  a  hot  solution  of  allantoin, 
in  about  30  parts  of  water,  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
treated  with  an  amalgam  of  st)dium,  containing  about  i  per  cent, 
of  sodium,  glycoluril  is  deposited  in  octohedral  crystab.  This  com- 
pound contains  i  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  allantoin.  If  heated 
with  baryta  water,  ammonia  escapes,  baric  carbonate  is  deposited, 
and  baric  glycolurate  is  obtained  in  solution,  from  which  glycohenc 
acid  (HOjHgNjOg)  may  be  procured  in  transparent  crystals. after 
the  reipoyal  of  the  barium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  His  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  hydantoic  add  of 
Schlieper  and  Baeyer.  When  dilute  glycoluric  acid  is  treated 
with  silver  oxide  in  excess,  it  furnishes  an  alkaline  liquid,  which 
gradually  deposits  a  characteristic  salt  in  fine  pearly  scaler,  and 
warty  white  tufts  of  needles ;  but  on  acidulating  with  nitric  acid, 
or  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  these  pearly  scales  (Ag^jHiNjO^)  are 
deposited  immediately  (Bheineck,  lAeb.  AnnaL  cxxxiv.  218). 
The  formation  of  glycoluril  and  glycoluric  acid  from  allantoin  is 
easily  traced  by  the  following  equations : — 

Ifltoloin.  Oljoolnril. 

2e,H,N,e"  -  e,  =  3e,H,N,e,j"  and 

Oljoolnnl.  Olyoolum  add.  Vrm. 


The  urea  breaks  up  in  the  presence  of  baryta  into  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia. 

(1643)  Two  other  substances  which  have  been  sometimes  found 
in  urine — ^viz.,  cystin  and  kynurenic  acid,  will  be  noticed  here. 

Cyatiuy  or  Cystic  Oxide  (©jH^NO^S). — ^This  substance  consti- 
tutes a  raire  form  of  urinary  calculus ;  its  name  is  derived  from 
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Kwrig,  the  bladder.  Caleuli  compofied  of  cystm  are  semi- 
transparent  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour^  and  crystalline 
texture.  Cystin  is  insoluble  in  water^  alcohol^  and  ether^  but  it 
is  dissolved  by  the  stronger  atids^  such  as  the  sulphuric^  nitric^ 
hydrochloric^  and. phosphoric.  It  is  also  freely  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions,  whether  caustic  or  carbonated,  from  which  it  can  be 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  such  as  the  acetic.  It 
may  readily  be  obtained  crystallized  in  hexagonal  plates^  by 
allowing  its  ammoniacal  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
When  heated  it  does  not  melt,  but  is  decomposed,  emitting  a 
peculiar  foetid  odour.  Cystin  contains  25*5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
(1644.)  Kynurenic  Add  (frt)m  Kvtav,  a  dog)  is  the  name 
given  by  Liebig  to  a  peculiar  acid  found  in  the  urine  of  the  dog. 
It  forms  very  light,  sUky^  colourless^  delicate  needles,  which  are 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  dilute  acid 
solutions,  and  is  deposited  from  them  on  cooling.  With  the 
metals  of  the  alkalies  it  forms  soluble  crystalline  salts.  Kynu- 
renic add  does  not  appear  to  contain  nitrogen.  Its  composition 
has  not  been  ascertained.  When  heated  in  a  small  tube  it  yields 
a  crystalline  sublimate,  and  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  car- 
bonaceous residue. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ALBUMINOID  AND   OELATIOENOU8  PRINCIPLES. 

{1645)  The  greater  number  of  the  compounds  of  organic 
origin  which  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention  are  destitute 
of  organic  structure ;  they  contain  in  each  of  their  constituent  or 
equivalent  molecules  only  a  moderate  number  of  elementary 
atoms,  in  which  respect  tiiey  differ  from  the  compounds  which 
remain  to  be  described,  since  the  latter  are  of  a  much  more  com* 
plex  constitution.  These  bodies  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
organized  textures,  and .  are '  destitute  of  crystalline  character. 
The  most  important  of  them — ^viz.,  fibrin  and  albumin^  occur  both 
in  plants  and  in  animals,  and  though  they  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  and  liquid  components  of  the  organs  of  plants, 
they  are  never  entirely  wanting  in  some  portion  or  other  of  their 
organism.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  seed.  These  substances 
abound,  however,  in  the  animal  tissues,  and  constitute  their  most 
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remarkable  and  distinctive  ingredients.  Owing  to  the  complexity 
of  their  composition  no  satisfactory  rational  formula  can  at  present 
be  assigned  to  any  of  these  azotised  bodies ;  and^  owing  to  their 
indisposition  to  crystallize,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  them  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  of  ascertaining  when  they 
are  really  free  from  foreign  admixture.  All  of  them  contain 
sulphur  amongst  their  components,  though  the  proportion  of  Uiis 
element  never  exceeds  2  per  cent. 

These  azotised  compounds  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups : 
of  these  the  more  important  is  termed  the  albuminoid  group,  owing 
to  the  general  resemblance  of  its  members  to  albumin,  or  white  of 
egg ;  it  comprises  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  legumin,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  is  that  of  four  atoms  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  second  group  is  the  gelaiigenouM : 
it  comprises  gelatin,  chondrin,  and  ossein. 

(1646)  Products  of  Oxidation  of  the  Albuminoid  and  Crela- 
tigenous  Groups. — When  these  azotised  substances  are  submitted 
to  the  gradual  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  they  fiimish  a  great 
variety  of  products,  which,  however,  belong  to  three  principal 
groups;  viz.,  to  the  acetic,  the  benzoic,  and  the  cyanic  series. 
Amongst  the  volatile  bodies  furnished  by  treating  albuminoid 
substances  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
add,  or  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  Guckelberger  [lAebig's  AnnaL,  Ixiv.  39)  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing products,  besides  others  which  have  not  been  specially 
identified : — 

Formic  acid  Acetic  aldehyd  Benzoic  acid 

Acetic  acid  Propionic  aldehyd  Benzoyl  hydride 

Propionic  acid  Butyric  aldehyd  

Butyric  acid  Hydrocyanic  acid 

Valeric  acid  Valeronitrile. 
Caproic  acid 

The  volatile  products  of  oxidation  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
as  yet  been  folly  examined.  The  most  abundant  of  these  products 
are  the  series  of  volatile  acids :  next  to  these  the  products  of  the 
benzoic  series  occur  in  the  largest  quantity,  whilst  the  hydro- 
/cyanic  is  obtained  in  the  smallest  quantity.  The  proportion  in 
which  these  substances  are  formed  varies  according  as  casein,  fibrin, 
albumin,  or  gelatin  has  been  the  body  submitted  to  oxidation. 
Gelatin  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  formic,  acetic,  and  valeric 
adds  (Schlieper,  lAebig^s  AnnaL,  lix.  i) ;  fibrin  gives  the  largest 
proportion  of  butyric  acid,  and  casein  yields  the  compounds  of 
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benzoyl  in  greatest  abundance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  bodies  originate  in  more  complex  organic  products,  which 
are  the  first  results  of  the  breaking  up  of  these  complicated 
azotised  substances.  For  example,  leucine  and  tyrosine  are 
amongst  the  products  obtained  in  an  early  stage  of  the  reaction, 
and  they  break  up  into  valeric  acid,  ammonia,  and  probably 
other  compounds.  When  the  albuminoid  and  gelatigenous  sub- 
stances are  fused  with  caustic  potash,  they  yield  leucine  and 
tyrosine,  together  with  yariable  quantities  of  acetate,  valerate,  and 
other  salts  of  potassium,  which  belong  to  the  series  of  fatty  adds. 

§  I.   Thb  Albuminoid  Group. 

(1647)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  more  important 
members  of  this  group  are  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  legumin,  but 
it  comprises  several  modifications  of  these  bodies  of  minor  impor- 
tance, such  as  globulin  and  vitellin.  The  difierent  forms  of  mucus 
also  exhibit  a  close  relationship  to  the  compounds  of  this  division. 

Albumin  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  white  of  egg,  and 
of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood.  Fibrin  is  theprincipd  con- 
stituent of  muscular  tissue,  and  is  that  component  of  the  blood 
which  occasions  its  spontaneous  coagulation ;  casein  is  that  con- 
stituent of  milk  which  is  separated  in  the  form  of  curd  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid;  it  is  the  essential  component  of  cheese. 
Legumin  is  abundant  in  the  seeds  of  the  leguminous  plants,  such 
as  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  Liebig  regards  legumin  as  identical 
with  casein ;  but  many  other  chemists  consider  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  casein  only  in  the 
animal :  albumin  and  fibrin  are,  however,  generally  admitted  to 
occur  in  both  divisions  of  the  organic  creation.  No  animal  can 
continue  to  subsist  upon  food  in  which  these  azotised  substances 
are  entirely  wanting.  This  circumstance  is  explained  by  the 
important  observations  of  Liebig,  who  first  clearly  insisted  upon 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  albuminoid  principles  are  ever  produced 
by  the  animal  organism;  they  are  elaborated  in  the  growing 
plant,  and  are  merely  assimilated  by  the  animal  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  albuminoid  principles  furnish  those  essential 
ingredients  of  the  blood  which  are  concerned  in  repairing  the 
fioft  azotised  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  muscular  and 
nervous  tissues,  as  they  become  effete  :  hence  the  albuminoid  prin* 
ciples  have  been  termed  the  plastic  materials  of  nutrition,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  portions  of  the  food  which,  like 
Btarch  and  fatty  matters,  are  especially  needed  for  maintaining 
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Other  functions^  and  wfaich  Liebig  termed  the  respiratory  mate- 
rials of  the  food.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
components  of  food  more  in  detail  (1719)^  after  the  properties 
of  the  albuminoid  principles  have  been  discussed. 

The  albuminoid  principles  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state  for 
an  indefinite  period  without  change,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  while 
moist,  they  gradually  putrefy  and  emit  a  sickening  odour.  Accord- 
ing to  Lehmann,  among  the  products  of  their  putrefaction  are 
always  to  be  found  carbonate,  butyrate,  valerate,  and  sulphide  'of 
ammonium,  together  with  leucine  and  tyrosine.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  albuminoid  bodies  putrefy  and  undergo  spontaneous 
chemical  changes  when  moist  is  one  of  their  most  striking  charac- 
ters. Synaptase,  diastase,  pepsin,  and  other  ferments  are  con- 
sidered by  Liebig  to  be  modifications  of  albumin  in  particular 
states  of  decay;  and  he  supposed  yeast  itself,  although  an  or- 
ganized structure,  to  owe  a  part  of  its  remarkable  power  of  exciting 
fermentation  to  the  presence  of  azotised  matter  which  is  under- 
going definite  transformation,  although  the  nature  of  the  change 
is  but  little  understood.  If  albuminoid  matters  be  heated  in 
eiosed  vessels,  they  first  swell  up  and  fuse,  then  blacken,  and  emit 
a  large  quantity  of  foetid  empyreumatic  products,  among  which 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  always  present;  and 
they  leave  in  the  retort  a  porous,  brilliant,  carbonaceous  mass. 
When  incinerated  they  furnish  a  notable  amount  of  ash :  this 
varies  in  quantity  in  different  cases,  but  it  always  contains  phos* 
I^ate  of  calcium. 

(1648). — Properties  and  Composition  of  the  Albuminoid  Prm-- 
eiples, — AU  of  these  albuminoid  substances  are  capable  of  existing 
both  in  a  soluble  and  an  inscduble  form ;  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
compounds  which  Graham  has  distinguished  as  colloids  (62).  In 
the  animal  fluids  they  occur  in  the  soluble  modification,  whilst  in 
the  solid  parts  they  frequently  are  found  in  the  insoluble  con- 
dition. The  power  of  thus  existing  either  in  the  solid  or  in  the 
liquid  state  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  operations  dT 
animal  life.  It  is  necessary  that  these  essential  constituents  of 
our  frame  should  be  able  to  exist  in  solution,  in  order  that  by  ihe 
circulation  of  the  blood  they  may  be  carried  into  every  part  of 
the  body;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to 
assume  a  solid  form;  to  prevent  the  drculating  fluids  m  their 
course  from  dissolving  and  washing  away  the  delicate  organs 
through  which  they  pass. 

These  albuminoid  principles,  either  in  their  soluble  or  their 
inaoluUe  oonditioui  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
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heat  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda :  the  addition  of  an  acid 
to  the  liquid  so  obtained  causes  the  separation  of  a  greyish  floccu* 
lent  precipitate^  termed  by  Mulder  protein,  while  a  slight  odour 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  add  is  also  found  in  the  solution.  This  precipitation 
is  best  effected  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  since  the  mineral  acids  are 
obstinately  retained  by  the  flocculi.  When  either  of  these  prin- 
ciples, in  its  soluble  form,  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  yields 
a  semi-transparent  finable  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcdiol  and 
in  ether.  Indeed,  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  aqueous  solutions 
causes  their  coagulation.  Their  aqueous  solutions  are  also  preci- 
pitated by  the  addition  of  solutions  of  the  salts  of  copper,  of  lead, 
and  of  mercury,  as  well  as  by  infusion  of  galls. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  albuminoid  sub- 
stances with  a  brownish-red  colour,  but  the  most  characteristic  tests 
for  the  albuminoid  bodies  are  afforded  by  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Concentrated  nitric  add  produces  in  their  solutions  a 
coagulum  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  and  gradually  dissolves  it 
with  effervescence ;  or  if  they  be  in  the  insoluble  condition,  the 
tissue  is  stained  yellow,  and  is  slowly  dissolved.  Mulder  considers 
this  yellow  substance  to  be  a  distinct  compound^  and  names  it 
xanthoproteic  acid.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  when  gently 
warmed  with  albuminoid  solutions  produces  a  milk-white  coagulum^ 
which  it  dissolves  slowly,  forming  a  blue  or  violet-coloured  liquid. 
It  may  farther  be  stated  that  acids  generally  produce  coagulation 
of  albuminoid  substances  when  in  solution,  but  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  metaphosphoric)  when  added  in  excess  they 
redissolve  the  coagulum.  On  diluting  these  acid  liquids  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water,  a  precipitate  occurs,  but  it  disappears 
if  the  dilution  be  carried  still  farther.  These  acid  solutions  give 
a  precipitate  with  the  ferrocyanide  and  with  the  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  though  the  aqueous  solution  does  not.  Millon  proposed 
to  test  for  the  protein-compounds  by  moistening  the  tissues  sup- 
posed to  contain  them  with  a  solution  of  two  parts  of  mercury  in 
four  of  nitric  add,  of  sp.  gr.  1*40.  On  the  application  of  a  tem- 
perature a  little  below  that  of  boiling  water,  an  intense  red  colour 
is  developed,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  with  water,  nor  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  gelatigenous  tissues,  however,  exhibit  a 
similar  coloration  when  similarly  treated.  This  red  colour  is  so 
intense  that  it  may  be  perceived  on  adding  the  mercurial  solution  to 
a  liquid  containing  not  more  than  |  <^  ^'o  o  6  ^^  ^^  weight  of  albumin. 

Both  albumin  and  fibrin  contain  a  small  quantity  (less  than  2 
per  cent.)  of  sulphur  and  of  phosphorus ;  casein  likewise  contains 
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sulplitur^  but  phosphorus  is  absent.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
sulphur  that  putrid  eggs  possess  their  peculiarly  offensive  odour. 
The  sulphur  is  in  the  unoxidized  condition^  and  this  probably  is 
also  the  case  with  the  phosphorus.  By  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
potash^  both  these  elements  are  in  great  measure  removed  firom 
the  organic  body^  and  when  the  alkaline  liquid  is  neutralized  with 
an  acid^  the  so-called  protein  is  precipitated^  whilst  the  phosphorus 
and  most  of  the  sulphur  remain  in  the  solution.  The  presence 
of  unoxidized  sulphur  in  the  supernatant  liquid  may  be  shown  by 
adding  to  the  cold  solution  in  potash^  of  one  of  these  compounds 
(albumin  for  example)^  a  few  drops  of  a  clear  solution  of  oxide  of 
lead  in  potash^  formed  by  adding  an  excess  of  potash  to  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  On  applying  heat  to  the  solution^  the  albumin 
is  decomposed,  its  sulphur  is  removed,  whilst  sulphide  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  potassium  are  produced;  8^+6  KHO=2  K^S-I- 
a  H2O  +  K2S2HJJO4:  the  sulphide  immediately  shows  itself  by 
forming  a  brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead,  which  renders 
the  liquid  dark-coloured  and  opaque  :  PbO+K2S  +  HjjO=PbS  + 
2  KHO.  The  phosphorus  becomes  oxidized  and  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid ;  it  remains  in  the  liquid,  in  which  it  may  be 
discovered  by  the  appropriate  tests. 

Many  chemists,  and  Gerhardt  among  the  number,  regard 
all  the  substances  of  the  albuminoid  group  as  chemically  identical, 
and  as  resulting  from  the  combination  of  a  single  principle,  which 
presents  the  characters  of  a  feeble  acid ;  the  modifications  in  pro- 
perties which  it  exhibits  under  the  various  forms  of  albumin, 
fibrin,  and  casein,  being  due  to  its  combination  with  different 
bases,  or  saline  bodies.  This  hypothesis,  however,  though  probable, 
has  not  been  actually  proved  to  be  true,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  science  it  is  necessary  to  regard  these  bodies  as  distinct  sub- 
stances, which  are  convertible  by  vital  processes  one  into  the  other, 
but  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  functions  in  the  organism. 

The  original  view  of  Mulder  was,  that  albumin,  fibrin,  and 
casein  were  derivatives  of  one  fundamental  azotised  principle, 
which  he  termed  protein,  from  irpioTo^,  first,  in  allusion  to  its 
supposed  importance ;  and  that  this  substance,  by  its  union  with 
different  proportions  of  sulphur  and  of  phosphorus,  gave  rise  to 
the  different  modifications  of  the  albuminoid  group.  Liebig  has, 
however,  shown  that  Mulder's  protein  always  retains  a  smaJl  but 
variable  amount  of  sulphur,  and  he  denies  the  existence  of  protein 
as  a  separate  body.  It  appears  to  be  most  likely  that  the  substance 
termed  protein  by  Mulder  is  merely  the  original  body  which  was 
operated  upon,  but  slightly  modified  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 
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ments  by  the  action  of  potasb.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
composition  of  loo  parts  of  protein  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Mnlder^  and  it  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  albumin^  fibrin,  and  casein^  by  the  same  chemist;  from 
which  it  is  apparent  that  the  composition  of  these  bodies  is  such 
that  mere  ultimate  analyses  are  insufficient  to  distinguish  between 
them.  The  analyses  of  legumin  are  discordant^  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Dumas  and  Cahours  operated  on  a  homogeneous 
substance  (1659).  In  all  cases  the  ashes  have  been  deducted 
previous  to  calculating  the  composition  in  100  parts : — 


ConrtiUwnte. 

Mulder. 

Ooblef. 

DimuiBuid 
Cahours. 

Benoe 
Jones. 

Proteui 
from 
Albu- 
miu. 

Albamin 
from 
hens' 
eggi. 

Rbrin. 

Ouein. 

Oloba- 
Un. 

VitcUin 
from 
hem' 
eggi. 

Iiecnunin 
from 
poM. 

Leenmin 
beans. 

Carbon  .'    . 
Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen     . 
OxTffen  .    . 
Sulphur.    . 
Phosphorus 

537 
70 

142 

535 
7-0 

i5'5 

220 

1-6 

0-4 

5^7 
69 

154 
335 

1*2 

03 

5383 

1565 
2252 

0-85 

16-5 

52-26 

15-06 

23-24 

117 

102 

5053 

691 

18-15 

>  24-41 

55-05 

21-47 

lOO'O 

TOO-O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

lOO'OO 

100-00 

lOO'OO 

The  numerous  experiments  upon  fibrin,  albumin,  and  casein, 
made  subsequently  to  these,  by  various  chemists,  completely  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mulder  with  these  substances. 

(1649)  ProiHn?  (e,9H,5N,05,H,0  =  C3,H^N,0,a?).-Mul. 
der  still  maintains  the  existence  of  a  substance  tree  from  sulphur, 
which  he  terms  protein,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  formula  above 
given.  It  has,  however,  never  been  procured  firee  from  sulphur. 
The  gelatinous  flocculi,  obtained  on  neutraliziug  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  any  albuminoid  substance,  if  well  washed  and  dried,  furnish 
a  yellowish,  homy-looking,  semi-transparent  mass,  which  has,  ac- 
ceding to  Mulder,  the  same  composition,  whether  it  be  prepared 
from  albumin,  from  fibrin,  or  from  casein.  Protein  is  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
but  in  water  it  swells  up  and  becomes  gelatinous  in  appearance. 
The  alkalies  dissolve  it,  and  deposit  it  unaltered  on  neutralizing 
the  solution  with  an  acid.  In  the  mineral  acids  it  swells  up  and 
forms  a  jelly  which  retains  a  portion  of  acid ;  this  acid  jelly  is 
insoluble  in  water,  though  an  excess  of  the  acid  dissolves  it, 
and  deposits  it  unaltered  on  dilution.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  if 
digested  upon  protein  at  21 2^  for  some  hours  gradually  decomposes 
it^  and  produces  amongst  other  compounds  a  quantity  of  leucine. 
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When  protein^  or  any  compound  which  furnishes  it^  is  boiled 
in  water  for  several  consecutiTC  hours,  the  protein  gradually  com- 
bines with  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  soluble  substance, 
termed  by  Mulder  trioxide  of  protein  and  ammonium  (H^NO, 
%  C^^fiy^  3  HO  ?) :  this  compound  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids, 
by  solutions  of  chlorine,  of  tannic  acid,  and  by  the  salts  of  lead, 
of  silver,  of  zinc,  and  of  iron ;  but  not  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  by  salts  of  barium.  It  forms  neutral  compounds  with 
the  alkalies ;  but  if  boiled  with  an  excess  of  potash  or  of  soda  it 
emits  ammonia.  It  is  very  probable  that  much  of  the  material 
which  figures  in  the  analyses  of  animal  products  as  'watery  ex- 
tractive animal  matter '  consists  of  this  body ;  and  if  so,  it  forms 
an  important  substance  in  connexion  with  the  metamorphosis  of 
albumin  and  of  fibrin  into  the  products  which  are  carried  off  by 
excretion  from  the  system. 

When  a  current  of  chlorine  is  transmitted  through  a  dilute 
solution  of  albumin,  a  compound  is  separated  in  white  flocculi, 
which  Mulder  regards  as  a  definite  compound  of  chlorous  acid 
with  protein.  This  substance,  when  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
yields  the  ammoniacal  trioxide  of  protein  just  described.  This 
ammoniacal  trioxide  appears  to  exist  in  the  huffy  coat  of  the  blood, 
which  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  coagulum  in  blood  drawn 
from  patients  sufifering  from  certain  acute  inflammatory  affections. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  associated  with  an  insoluble  compound^  de- 
scribed by  Mulder  as  the  dioxide  of  protein.  The  same  chemist 
also  regards  this  insoluble  body  as  forming  the  principal  con- 
stituent  of  the  hair :  it  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  is  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  is  sparingly  so  in  acetic  acid.  Mulder  states  that  it 
is  this  compound  which  constitutes  the  insoluble  residue  obtained 
from  fibrin  after  it  has  been  boiled  for  many  hours  in  water.  It 
is  probably  similar  to  that  found  in  horn ;  but  the  nature  of  this 
substance,  and  its  relations  to  albumin,require  further  examination. 
Indeed,  the  existence  of  the  whole  of  these  protein  compounds,  as 
distinct  principles,  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  problematicaL 

(1650)  Albumin. — The  properties  of  this  body  when  in  solu- 
tion  are  subject  to  considerable  modification,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  reac- 
tions of  albumin  from  the  white  of  the  hen's  egg  (ovaUntmn), 
therefore,  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  afforded  by  albumin 
contained  in  the  serum  of  blood  [seralbumin),  and  this  again  from 
soluble  albumin  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  saline  mixture ;  and 
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all  of  these  forms  of  albumiii  differ  slightly  from  the  albumin 
contained  in  the  urine  as  secreted  in  Brighf  s  disease. 

Soluble  albumin^  in  an  aqueous  solution,  is  a  tasteless,  somewhat 
glairy,  colourless  liquid,  which  exerts  a  left- handed  rotatory  action 
upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  A  solution  cxf!  albumin  is  readily 
coagulated  by  heat,  and  by  the  addition  of  various  saline  and  acid 
liquids.  It  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding i2a°  (50®  C),  and  maybe  jMreserved  in  the  form  of  a  yel- 
lowish, brittle,  transparent  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether;  but  it  may  be  slowly  redissolred  in  lukewarm  water; 
the  solution  being  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  of  any  other  salt  of  the  alkalies. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  albumin  is,  however,  always  left  in 
the  insoluble  form.  If  white  of  egg,  or  serum,  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  vacuo,  then  powdered  and  digested  in  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water,  the  greater  portion  of  the  soluble  salts  is  dissolved, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumin  is  found 
in  the  liquid ;  the  residue,  after  being  thus  freed  from  its  soluble 
salts,  is  almost  insoluble.  Albumin,  in  its  purest  form,  has  a 
slightly  acid  reaction  upon  litmus. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  albumin  is  its  power  of 
solidifying  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  of  becoming  insoluble. 
This  coagulation  begins  at  140^;  the  solution,  if  concentrated,  sets 
into  a  gelatinous  mass,  as  is  seen  in  the  common  process  of  boiling 
an  egg  hard ;  but  when  the  liquid  is  very  dilute,  it  simply  becomes 
turbid.  The  albumin  may,  however,  be  separated  by  ebullition, 
provided  that  the  solution  be  neutral  or  slightly  acid;  it  then 
collects  into  flakes,  which  can  be  separated  by  filtration.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  albumin  by  heat. 
When  a  solution  of  albumin  containing  alkali,  such  as  serum  or 
white  of  egg,  is  heated,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  is  separated, 
and  the  liquid  becomes  rather  more  alkaline  from  the  liberation 
of  a  portion  of  the  soda  from  the  coagulated  mass.  Seralbumin 
does  not  form  so  solid  a  ooagulum  as  ovalbumin. 

Coagulated  albumin,  when  dried,  forms  hard,  homy,  trans- 
parent masses,  of  a  yellowish  colour.  When  plunged  into  cold 
water  it  absorbs  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  this  liquid,  and 
becomes  opaque  and  elastic.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  by 
long  boiling  in  open  vessels  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposition, 
and  a  soluble  compound  is  obtained,  which  has  the  composition  of 
trioxide  of  protein  and  ammonium  (1649).  ^^  heated  to  300^  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  albumin  is  redis- 
solved,  and  furnishes  a  liquid  which  does  not  coagulate  by  heat, 
3  3h 
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but  which  when  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  gives  a  precipitate 
with  potassic  ferrocyanide. 

Strong  alcohol  precipitates  albumin  from  its  aqueous  solution ; 
but  if  the  alcohol  be  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
potash^  no  coagulation  ensues.  Ether^  if  free  from  alcohol^  does 
not  occasion  the  coagulation  of  seralbumin^  although  it  renders 
the  concentrated  solution  of  ovalbumin  viscid^  and  gradually 
effects  its  complete  coagulation.  Sjreasote  occasions  its  immediate 
coagulation.  The  concentrated  mineral  acids  precipitate  albumin 
in  a  coagulated  form,  but  gradually  decompose  it  and  dissolve  it^ 
acting  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  the  compounds  of  protein  generaUy : 
oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  a  brownish-red  colour,  nitric  acid 
produces  with  it  a  lemon-yellow,  and  warm  hydrochloric  add  a 
violet-coloured  solution  after  some  hours'  digestion.  Nitric  acid 
precipitates  it,  and  when  dilute  does  not  redissolve  the  precipitate. 
Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  it  and  redissolves  the  ooagulum ; 
the  solution  when  poured  into  a  small  quantity  of  water  becomes 
milky,  but  is  rendered  dear  by  the  further  addition  of  water. 
The  solution  of  coagulated  albumin  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
furnishes  syntonin,  the  same  substance  which  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  dilute  add  on  muscular  fibre  (1656).  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  produces  no  precipitate  till  the  liquid  ia  boiled ;  the 
clear  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  not  predpitated 
when  diluted  with  water.  Metaphosphoric  acid  causes  an  imme- 
diate coagulation  of  albumin ;  but  the  other  varieties  of  phosphoric 
acid  produce  no  such  effect.  Acetic  acid,  and  the  oi^anic  adds 
generally,  except  the  modification  of  tannic  add  which  is  contained 
in  infusion  of  galls,  do  not  produce  any  predpitate  in  solutions 
of  $dbumin. 

The  solutions  of  albumin  in  the  organic  adds  are  not  coagu- 
lated by  boiling,  but  a  pellicle  is  gradually  formed  over  the  surface 
during  evaporation ;  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  some  salt,  such  as 
sodic  sulphate  or  chloride,  causes  the  albumin  to  separate  from  these 
solutions.  The  precipitates  from  the  unboiled  solutions  are  generally 
soluble  in  pure  water ;  precipitated  albumin  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  coagulated  form.  If  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  be  ren- 
dered accurately  neutral  by  the  addition  of  acetic  add,  and  then  be 
diluted,  flocculi  of  albumin  are  predpitated,  but  they  are  redis- 
solved  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  of  nitre. 

Solutions  of  alum,  and  of  many  of  the  metallic  salts,  such  as 
those  of  copper,  lead,  mercury,  or  silver,  predpitate  solutions  of 
albumin.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  administer  whites  of  eggs  in 
the  liquid  form  in  cases  where  poisoning  from  swallowing  any  of 
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the  salts  of  these  metals  is  suspected  to  have  occurred ;  the  remedy 
is  a  safe  one^  whilst  if  the  poison  have  really  been  taken^  the 
albumin  decomposes  the  salt^  and  generally  enters  into  combina- 
tion both  with  the  add  and  the  base ;  the  albumin  sheathing  the 
stomach  from  the  influence  of  the  poison^  whilst  other  measures 
are  in  preparation  for  effecting  its  removal  from  the  system. 

(165 1 )  Effect  of  Bases  on  Albumin, — ^The  presence  of  an  alkali 
in  liquids  containing  albumin  considerably  modifies  the  reactions ; 
if  the  alkali  be  present  in  large  quantity^  the  solution  does  not 
coagulate  when  heated^  but  a  pellicle  is  formed  over  the  surface 
during  the  evaporation^  an  appearance  being  thus  produced  similar 
to  that  observed  when  milk  and  other  solutions  of  casein  are 
exposed  to  the  air  whilst  hot. 

Albumin  forms  definite  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and  other 
metallic  oxides.  Coagolated  albumin  is  dissolved  freely  by  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies^  and  in  certain  proportions  it  even  neutralizes 
their  action  upon  test-paper.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  albu- 
min be  mixed  with  one  of  potash,  a  gelatinous  mass  of  potassic 
albuminate  is  formed,  from  which,  by  washing  with  cold  water,  the 
excess  of  alkali  may  be  removed ;  it  retains  5*4  per  cent,  of  potash 
(Lieberkuhn).  If  the  gelatinous  mass  be  washed  with  alcohol  and 
then  with  water,  it  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  also  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  but  if  it  be  washed  with  cold  water  only,  the  residue  is 
soluble  both  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  potassic  albuminate  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling  it, 
but  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetic,  tartaric,  or 
phosphoric  aci4»  a  white  coagulum  is  produced,  which  is  readily 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  acid.  These  characters  resemble 
those  of  casein,  and  some  chemists  have  supposed  that  casein  is 
simply  an  albutninate  of  potassium.  The  coagulum  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  of  potassic  albuminate^ 
when  well  washed,  furnishes  nearly  pure  albumin.  It  leaves 
scarcely  any  ash  on  incineration. 

Sodic  albuminate  resembles  the  potassic  compound,  and  may 
be  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  animal  fluids  in  which 
albumin  occurs,  such  as  the  white  of  the  egg  and  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  are  very  slightly  alkaline,  the  proportion  of  alkali  not 
exceeding  1*58  per  cent,  in  ovalbumin  (Lehmann).  Even  this 
small  proportion  renders  the  albumin  ^ore  soluble,  and  prevents 
its  complete  coagulation  on  boiling,  a  portion  of  albumin  remaining 
dissolved  and  forming  sodic  albuminate :  and  that  portion  of  the 
albumin  which  does  coagulate  does  not  collect  into  flocculi. 
Sodic  albuminate  may  be  readily  decomposed  by  neutralizirg  it 

3  H  2 
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with  acetic  acid ;  on  afterwards  boiKng  it,  the  albumin  is  sepa- 
rated in  coherent  flocks.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the 
albamin  may  be  made  to  separate  from  the  slightly  alkaline  liquid 
by  boiling  it  after  the  addition  of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as  sodic 
sulphate,  common  salt,  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  These  are 
points  which  require  attention  in  the  analysis  of  animal  liquids, 
in  which  the  quantitative  separation  of  albumin  is  necessary. 
Gerhardt  is  disposed  to  view  serum  and  the  white  of  eggs  as  contain- 
ing a  definite  hydrosodic  albuminate ;  and  adopting  Lieberkuhn's 
formula  for  albumin,  it  would  be  (HNaG^jH^^QNigSOj^HgO). 
Such  formulee,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximations- 
According  to  Lieberkuhn,  the  compound  of  albumin  with  rilver 
is  (AgHe^sjH^io^igSOj^HjO) ;  that  of  copper  {evLe^^ll^^o'^j^SB^ 
Hfi)  ;  the  copper  compound  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  as  well  as  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash  ; 
in  the  latter  case  a  deep  blue  liquid  is  formed  resembling  that 
obtained  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess  to  the  salts  of  copper. 
The  presence  of  albumin  in  a  solution  consequently  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  the  cupric  salts  by  the  alkalies,  and  a  similar 
observation  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  ferric  salts.  The 
compound  of  albumin  with  lead  is  obtained  by  adding  basic  acetate 
of  lead  to  a  solution  of  albumin ;  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  all 
the  acids.  The  albuminate  of  mercury  is  formed  when  a  solution 
of  white  of  egg  is  mixed  with  one  of  corrosive  sublimate :  it  is 
very  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of 
common  salt. 

Preparation. — The  preparation  of  pure  albumin  in  the  coagu- 
lated form  may  be  effected  by  precipitating  white  of  egg  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  with  the  same  acid  in  a  diluted  form, 
and  then  dissolving  in  water :  this  solution  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonium ;  the  coagulum  is  washed,  dried,  and  subse- 
quently powdered,  after  which  it  is  digested  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
in  order  to  remove  traces  of  adhering  fatty  matters.  Pure  coagu- 
lated albumin  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  potassic 
albuminate  by  means  of  acetic  acid. 

Wurtz  considers  that  a  pure  soluble  albumin  may  be  obtained 
in  the  following  manner :  white  of  egg  is  well  agitated  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water,  and  strained  through  linen  in  order  to  remove 
the  membranous  flocculi :  the  filtered  portion  is  then  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  in  quantity  insufficient  to  throw 
down  the  whole  of  the  albumin.  The  copious  precipitate  thus 
obtained  must  be  well  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  means  of  a  current  of  gaseous  carbonic  anhydride,  when 
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ihe  lead  is  separated  in  the  fonn  of  carbonate,  and  the  liberated 
albumin  becomes  dissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered  through 
paper  freed  from  saline  matter  by  washing  with  a  weak  acid.  It 
however  retains  traces  of  lead,  which  may  be  removed  by  trans- 
mitting sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  heating  the  liquid  to  140°, 
when  the  first  flocculi  of  coagulated  albumin  which  are  thus 
formed  carry  with  them  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and 
may  be  removed  by  filtration.  The  liquid  is  finally  evaporated 
at  a  temperature  below  120®.  Graham  obtains  albumin  free  from 
saline  impurities  by  acidulating  white  of  egg  with  acetic  acid,  and 
submitting  it  to  the  process  of  dialysis. 

No  method  is  known  by  which  the  absolute  purity  of  albumin 
can  be  ascertained.  Its  combining  proportion  is  also  uncertain, 
since  it  forms  no  definite  compound  upon  the  purity  of  which  a 
decided  opinion  can  be  formed. 

(1652)  Sources  of  Albumin, — Albumin  is  a  very  abundant 
constituent  of  the  animal  body :  it  constitutes  about  7  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood ;  it  is  an  essential  component  both 
of  lymph  and  of  chyle ;  and  it  is  abundant  in  all  serous  exuda- 
tions, although  it  is  found  in  these  fluids  in  smaller  proportion 
than  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  It  is  also  contained  in  large 
proportion  in  many  of  the  soft  solids  of  the  body,  as  for  example, 
in  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas,  in  all  of 
which  it  exists  in  the  uncoagulated  form.  The  liquid  of  the 
pancreas  appears  to  be  the  only  secretion  in  which  it  occurs  in 
health.  It  is  never  found  in  the  excreta^  except  under  the 
influence  of  disease :  thus  it  is  occasionally  poured  out  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  in  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  alvine  dejections  in  casea  of 
dysentery,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is  likewise 
often  met  with  in  the  urine  in  acute  febrile  disorders,  as  well  as 
in  some  chronic  afiections  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
especially  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  Its 
occurrence  in  the  ovum  is  general,  and  is  familiarly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  eggs  of  birds. 

The  juice  of  many  {dants,  such  as  that  of  carrots,  turnips,  and 
cabbages,  when  heated,  becomes  turbid,  from  the  coagulation  of 
a  substance  which  analysis  shows  to  have  the  same  composition 
as  albumin,  and  with  which  it  coincides  in  all  important  particulars. 
Wheat  flour  likewise  contains  an  azotised  substance  which  is  soluble 
in  cold  water,  forming  a  solution  which  yields  greyish  flocculi  of 
albumin  on  evaporation. 

Paralbumin  is  the  name  given  by  Scherer  to  a  substance 
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obtained  &om  the  liquid  of  ovarian  dropsy.  Its  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid,  which  redissolves  it  if  added  in  excess ;  with 
alcohol  it  also  gives  a  precipitate^  but  the  fiocculi  are  rediasolved 
by  water  at  loo®  F.,  and  it  is  only  imperfectly  coagidated  by  heat. 
Many*  other  varieties  of  albumin  which  have  been  described 
probably  arise  from  the  modifying  effects  of  salts  upon  albumin. 

(1653)  Globulin,  or  Crystallin,  is  a  substance  which  closely 
resembles  albumin.  It  occurs  mixed,  with  albumin  in  the  cells  of 
the  crystalline  lens  in  a  very  concentrated  solution,  forming, 
according  to  Simon,  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  dry  lens.* 
It  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  red  globules  of 
the  blood,  and  has  hence  received  its  name.  Globulin  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  soluble  form  free  from  salts.  It  may  be  extracted 
from  the  crystalline  lens  by  rubbing  up  the  lens  in  a  mortar  to 
break  up  the  cells,  evaporating  to  dryness  at  212^,  washing  with 
ether  and  dilute  alcohol  to  remove  the  fat,  and  then  dissolving 
the  crystallin  out  with  hot  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*915.  A  laj^ 
portion  of  crystallin  separates  on  cooling ;  after  it  has  been  dried 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  by  diluting  it  with  water. 

Globulin  is  distinguished  from  the  soluble  protein-compounds 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  precipitated  both  from  acid  and 
alkaline  solutions  by  exactly  neutralizing  them.  It  putrefies 
rapidly,  and  its  solution  when  boiled  emits  ammonia.  Its  reactions 
with  the  mineral  acids  and  with  kreasote  resemble  those  of  albumin. 

(1654)  VUellin  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the 
albuminoid  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg ;  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  yolk  is,  however,  due  to  an  oU  containing  phosphoric  acid, 
which  is  dissolved  readily  by  ether,  whilst  the  vitellin  is  coagulated. 
This  reaction  with  ether,  and  the  fact  that  its  aqueous  solution  is 
not  precipitated  by  salts  of  lead  and  of  copper,  are  the  principal 
characters  by  which  vitellin  is  distinguished  from  albumin.  By 
this  ultimate  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  more  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  than  albumin  (see  Table,  p.  831).  The  yolk  of  the  egg 
contains  16  or  17  per  cent,  of  this  substance.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Valenciennes  and  Fremy,  the  composition  of  the 
aeotised  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  varies  in  different 
classes  of  animals.  These  chemists  have  termed  that  obtained 
from  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  ray,  Icihin,  from 


*  Lehmann,  in  his  experiments  upon  this  sabetanoe,  appeaxs  not  to  haye 
separated  the  albumin,  and  hence  the  description  which  he  gives  of  it  differs  from 
that  of  Simon,  who  removed  this  impurity. 
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iX^ifg,  a  fish),  and  that  obtained  from  the  eggs  of  the  turtle, 
Emydin, 

{^^5S)  Fibrin. — ^This  substance,  like  albumin,  occurs  in  two 
distinct  states,  the  solid  and  the  liquid,  during  the  life  of  the  plant 
or  animal,  but  on  removing  it  from  the  living  organism  it  under- 
goes speedy,  and  so-called  spontaneous,  coagulation — ^a  circum- 
stance by  which  fibrin  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other 
analogous  substances.  It  is  contained  in  the  blood  in  the  liquid 
state,  in  a  proportion  not  generally  exceeding  a'5  parts  in  looo, 
though  it  is  liable  to  considerable  variation  in  quantity  under  the 
influence  of  disease,  being  greatly  increased  in  febrile  and  acute 
inflammatory  affections,  especially  in  rheumatism  and  pneumonia, 
where  it  has  been  found  as  high  as  ii*8  parts  in  lOOO.  In 
ansemic  diseases,  in  typhus,  chlorosis,  &c.,  it  is  frequently,  but 
not  uniformly,  slightly  diminished,  though  by  long  fasting  it  is 
somewhat  increased  in  quantity.  Lymph  does  not  usually  contain 
more  than  0*4  or  0*5  parts  per  1000.  In  the  chyle  of  animals 
it  has  been  found  to  vary  from  07  to  7*0  per  1006. 

Fibrin,  in  the  form  of  muscular  tissue,  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  soft  parts  of  animals.  It  occurs  in  muscle 
arranged  in  bundles  of  fibres,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
name  of  fibrin  derives  its  origin.  Muscular  fibrin,  however, 
presents  several  points  of  difference  from  the  fibrin  obtained  from 
the  blood.  According  to  Liebig,  fibrin  may  also  be  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  plants,  and  it  exists  in  the  gluten  of  wheat. 

Preparation. — Blood-fibrin  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  purity  by  whipping  up  freshly-drawn  blood  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs :  in  the  act  of  coagulation  the  fibrin  attaches  itself  in  soft, 
white,  opaque,  elastic  strings  to  the  twigs,  and  may  be  afterwards 
washed  clean  by  maceration  and  kneading  in  water  till  it  is  free  from 
colour.     When  dry,  fibrin  forms  a  homy,  yellowish,  or  grey  solid. 

The  reactions  of  blood-fibrin  in  the  solid  form  are  similar  to 
those  of  coagulated  albumin,  except  that  fibrin  decomposes  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  with  effervescence,  whilst  albumin  produces  no  such 
effect ;  but  fibrin  by  long  boiling  in  water  is  also  rendered  equally 
inert.  When  fibrin  is  heated  to  300^  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  redissolved,  and  forms  a  solution 
which  becomes  coagulated  by  acids,  and  resembles  that  formed 
by  albumin  under  similar  circumstances.  The  coagulation  of 
fibrin  is  prevented  by  allowing  the  blood,  at  the  moment  of  its 
efflux  from  the  body,  to  mix  with  solutions  of  certain  salts,  such 
as  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  acetate,  sulphate,  or 
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chloride  of  sodium.  Hie  fibrin  of  yenons  bloody  before  exposure 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  air^  is  freely  soluble  in  a  solution  containing 
about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  nitre^  as  well  as  in  similar  solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  sulphates,  acetates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides. 
This  solution  becomes  coagulated  like  albumin  when  heated,  but 
is  precipitated  by  acetic  add ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  8olu« 
tion  absorbs  oxygen  and  deposits  insoluble  flooculi.  Fibrin  ia 
freely  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  potash  or  of  soda,  and  the 
alkaline  liquid  presents  many  of  the  characters  of  sodic  albuminate, 
but  on  neutralizing  the  solution  with  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid, 
the  fibrin  is  re-precipitated :  if  the  alkaline  solution  be  mixed 
with  metallic  salts,  it  yields  precipitates  similar  to  those  formed 
with  albumin.  The  solutions  both  of  fibrin  and  of  albumin  in 
acetic  add  are  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  potassic  feno* 
cyanide,  a  character  by  which  they  are  at  once  distinguished  from 
gelatin,  which  gives  no  predpitate  under  similar  circumstances. 
If  the  acetic  solution  of  fibrin  be  neutralized  by  potash,  it  is  pre* 
cipitated  by  the  same  reagents  as  albumin,  but  it  does  not  become 
coagulated  when  heated.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  action  of  oxygen  upon  albumin  and  fibrin.  Scherer  found 
that  when  freshly-drawn  serum,  or  white  of  e^,  was  exposed  to 
the  action  of  oxygen  gas,  confined  over  mercury,  scarcely  any 
absorption  of  the  gas  occurs,  and  Uttle  or  no  carbonic  anhydride 
is  evolved ;  coagulated  fibrin,  on  the  other  hand,  when  exposed 
in  a  nioist  state  to  the  air,  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  emits 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes  putrid.  By  long 
boiling  in  water  it  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  becomes  oxidized. 
Albumin  is  similarly  altered.  Analysis  appeared  to  prove  that 
fibrin  is  a  body  which  is  more  highly  oxidized  than  albumin  (see 
Table,  p.  831);  and  coagulated  fibrin,  as  it  exists  in  musde, 
is  also  more  fully  oxidized  than  that  which  separates  from  the 
blood  on  standing.  Lehmann^s  view,  that  blood-fibrin  is  a  state 
of  transition  between  albuminous  matter  and  the  animal  tissues, 
is  thus  rendered  highly  probable.  It  appears  also,  from  the 
analyses  of  Dumas  land  others,  to  contain  about  i  per  cent,  more 
of  nitrogen  than  albumin. 

{1656)  Varieties  of  Fibrin. — The  observations  of  Liebig  on 
the  different  forms  of  fibrin  are  interesting.  He  finds  that  moist 
blood-fibrin,  if  left  under  water  in  a  warm  place  in  a  vessel  loosdy 
covered,  putrefies,  and  gradually  becomes  dissolved ;  in  one  of  his 
experiments,  after  the  fibrin  had  been  macerating  for  a  fortnight, 
a  liquid  was  obtained  which  coagulated  when  heated,  and  presented 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  solution  of  albumin.     The  soliition 
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likewise  contained  leucine,  and  aceftic  and  valeric  acids,  besides 
some  other  acid  substances,  wliicli  have  been  but  incompletely 
examined.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  was  also  formed.  K  the 
water  in  which  the  fibrin  is  digested  be  previously  mixed  witib 
one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid,  blood-fibrin  swells  lipr  - 
slowly  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which>  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  shrinks  to  nearly  its  original  volume,  and  again  swells  up 
when  put  into  water,  but  it  does  not  form  a  true  solution. 

The  fibrin  of  muscle,  on  the  contrary,  after  it  has  been  WeU- 
washed  and  pressed,  to  firee  it  firom  soluble  matters,  is  dissolved 
more  or  less  completely  by  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  If  the  acid 
contained  in  this  solution  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  a  coagulum 
occurs  which  is  readily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  alkali,  or  eveoo.* 
by  lime  water ;  this  latter  solution  becomes  coagulated,  on  boiling; 
like  white  of  egg.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  solution 
of  fibrin  in  hydrochloric  add,  the  musde  fibrin  is  predpitated, 
forming  syntonin,  and  may  be  purified  by  succesdve  washings  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  muscle  of  different  animals  varies 
in  solubility  in  dilute  acid ;  that  of  the  fowl  and  of  beef  was 
found  to  be  almost  wholly  soluble,  that  of  mutton  was  less  so, 
whilst  in  the  muscular  fibrin  of  veal  the  insoluble  portion  amounted 
to  nearly  one-half;  this  residue  contained  the  fat  and  the  vascular 
portions,  besides  a  quantity  of  fibrin  which  resembled  blood-fibrin 
in  characters.  The  soluble  portion  was  found  to  contain  less 
nitrogen  than  the  blood-fibrin.  When  fibrin  is  treated  with  aeetic 
acid,  and  viewed  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
portions,  one  of  which  is  granular,  and  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
while  the  other  is  fibrous  and  insoluble.  The  proportion  of  these 
two  components  differs  widely  in  different  specimens.  The  ulti- 
mate composition  of  these,  two  constituents  appears  to  be  very 
nearly  the  same. 

The  portion  of  the  gluten  (^  wheat  flour  which  is  insoluble  in 
hot  alcohol  and  in  ether  is  regarded  by  Liebig  and  by  Bumas  as 
coagulated  fibrin.  It  is  soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
like  the  fibrin  of  muscle. 

(1657)  Casein  is  found  abundantly  in  milk,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes nearly  3  per  cent.  Its  solutions  do  not  become  coagulated 
by  boiling ;  they,  however,  present  a  reaction  neariy  as  charac- 
teristic :  the  hot  liquid  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  conse- 
quence, a  pellicle,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  gradually  formed 
upon  the  surface. 

Preparation, — Casein,  in  the  soluble  fMm,  as  found  in  milk, 
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appears  to  owe  its  solubility  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  free  alkali.  It  lias  not  been  obtained  free  from  salts.  If 
skimmed  milk  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
digested  with  ether  to  remove  the  fat,  on  treating  the  residue 
with  water,  the  lactose  and  a  portion  of  the  casein  are  redissolved, 
and,  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lactose  is  separated.  The  alcoholic  liquid  contains  casein,  still 
contaminated  with  lactose  and  with  salts. 

Casein  may  be  obtained  in  the  coagulated  form  nearly  pure 
by  the  following  process : — Skimmed  milk  is  to  be  curdled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  curd,  after  being  well  washed  with  water, 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  sodic  carbonate,  and  suffered  to  stand  undis- 
turbed for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  to  allow  the  oil  to  rise  to 
the  surface;  this  is  to  be  skimmed  off,  and  the  casein  again  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid,  and  well  washed ;  after  repeating  this  opera- 
tion a  second  time,  the  ooagulum  is  to  be  digested  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether,  and  again  dried ;  but  it  cannot  be  perfectly  freed  from 
the  saline  matters,  which  adhere  to  it  with  great  tenacity. 

Casein  may  also  be  obtained  by  coagulating  skimmed  milk  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  washing  the  curd  first  with  water, 
then  with  water  acidulated  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
add,  and  finally  with  pure  water ;  a  glutinous  mass  is  thus  ob- 
tained, which  is  slowly  dissolved  by  digestion  at  iio^  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  solution,  after  being  filtered,  is  predpi- 
tated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate,  the 
coagulum  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  digested  successively 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Properties, — Casein  in  solution  is  immediately  coagulated  by 
adds.  An  excess  of  acetic  or  of  oxalic  add  dissolves  the  coagu- 
lum, but  it  is  re-predpitated  from  its  acetic  solution  on  the  addi- 
tion of  one  of  the  mineral  acids.  According  to  Bouchardat, 
water,  containing  i -2000th  of  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  add, 
forms  with  casein  a  colourless  solution,  which  produces  left- 
handed  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  If  these  add  solu- 
tions be  evaporated  at  a  high  temperature,  a  pellicle  of  insoluble 
casein  is  formed  over  their  surface.  Mulder  considers  that  when 
the  mineral  adds  are  employed  to  coagulate  casein,  they  form 
definite  compounds  with  it ;  the  add  may,  however,  be  entirdy 
removed  by  washing.  With  strong  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydro- 
chloric adds,  casein  produces  the  same  reactioner  as  albumin ;  and 
its  acetic  solution  gives  a  sinular  predpitate  with  potasdc  ferro- 
cyanide.  Soluble  casein  is  sparingly  dissolved  by  cold  alcohol, 
but  more  freely  by  hot  alcohol.     The  stronger  adds  prodi)ce  no 
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precipitate  in  this  alcoholic  solution,  which,  however,  is  imme- 
diately coagulated  by  infusion  of  galls.  The  solubility  of  casein 
in  water  is  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  for  the  residue 
obtained  on  evaporating  both  the  aqueous  and  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tions to  dryness  may  be  redissolved  in  water. 

(1658)  Action  of  Bases  and  of  Salts, — Coagulated  casein  is 
readily  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates ;  and  if  the  solution  be  very  feebly  alkaline,  the  alkaline 
reaction  may  be  completely  neutralized  by  the  casein.  Solutions 
of  common  salt^  of  potassic  nitrate,  and  of  sal  ammoniac,  likewise 
dissolve  casein  with  facility,  and  these  solutions,  when  evaporated 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  become  covered  with  an  insoluble  pellicle. 
Casein  also  unites  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  forms  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  K  a  piece  of  poor  cheese,  which 
consists  principally  of  casein,  be  reduced  to  a  paste  with  water, 
and  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  it  produces  a  tenacious  lute,  which 
sets  very  hard,  and  may  be  used  for  cementing  pieces  of  broken 
earthenware.  In  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  these  insoluble  compounds,  a  solution  of  casein  is  precipitated 
by  salts  of  calcium  or  by  magnesic  sulphate,  upon  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  mixture :  this  reaction  is  very  characteristic  of 
casein.  Most  of  the  metallic  salts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead,  cupric  sulphate,  mercurous 
nitrate,  and  corrosive  sublimate^  occasion  precipitates  in  the  cold 
with  solutions  of  casein. 

But  the  most  important  and  remarkable  form  under  which 
the  coagulation  of  casein  occurs  is  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
secretion  firom  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  which  consists 
essentially  of  the  coagulated  casein  of  milk.  The  coagulation 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  substance  called  rennet,  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  after  it  has  been 
salted  and  dried.  When  milk  is  maintained  for  a  few  hours 
at  a  gentle  heat  in  contact  with  rennet  (or  with  an  infusion  of 
rennet  prepared  at  a  low  temperature),  the  casein  becomes  entirely 
coagulated,  carrying  with  it  the  fatty  matters  which  were  held  in 
suspension  by  the  milk,  and  leaving  a  clear  straw-coloured  liquid 
known  as  whey.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  rennet 
acted  by  converting  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  and  that 
the  lactic  acid  was  the  real  agent  in  effecting  the  coagulation^ 
but  this  view  is  no  longer  tenable^  for  it  appears  that  the  coagu- 
lation occurs  equally  well  with  milk  which  has  been  purposely 
rend^ed  JsUghtly  alkaline  (Selmi^  HeintB)^  and  with  an  aqueous 
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solution  of  caaein ;  the  action  of  rennet  is  therefore  as  yet  unex- 
plained. The  coagulum,  or  cttrd  thus  obtained,  when  submitted 
to  strong  pressure^  forms  cheese.  This  curd  is  dissolved  with 
diiSiculty  by  alkaline  solutions.  New  cheese  has  but  little 
flavour;  when  kept  for  some  time,  the  fatty  and  nitrogenous 
substances  undergo  partial  decomposition,  and  furnish  ammonia, 
with  valeric  and  butyric  acids,  and  other  compounds  which  impart 
pungency  to  old  cheese. 

Casein  has  not  been  detected  with  certainty  anywhere  but  in 
the  milk  of  animals,  which  contains  it  in  very  variable  quantity, 
the  amount  depending  greatly  upon  the  period  of  lactation  at 
which  the  milk  is  examined.  Its  amount  also  varies  greatly  in 
the  milk  of  different  species  of  animals.  In  the  human  female  it 
has  been  found  to  constitute  from  31  to  35  parts  in  1000 ;  in  that 
of  the  cow,  from  30  to  41 ;  in  that  of  the  dog,  from  80  to  146, 
and  in  that  of  the  ass,  from  19  to  23  parts  in  1000. 

(1639)  Leffumin. — ^The  seeds  of  most  leguminous  plants,  as 
weU  as  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almond,  contain  a  substance 
which  presents  a  close  analogy  in  properties  with  the  casein  of 
milk.  Liebig  indeed  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  this  substance^ 
but  the  analyses  of  Dumas  and  Cahours  indicate  a  difference  in 
composition  between  the  two  bodies.  There  is,  however,  some 
doubt  whether  the  chemists  last  named  operated  upon  a  homo- 
geneous substance. 

Legumin  is  usually  extracted  from  peas  or  from  almonds,  by 
digesting  the  pulp  of  the  crushed  seeds  in  warm  water  for  two  or 
three  hours.  The  undissolved  portion  is  strained  off  by  means  of 
linen,  and  the  turbid  liquid  is  allowed  to  deposit  the  starch  which 
it  holds  in  suspension :  it  is  next  filtered  and  mixed  with  dilute 
acetic  acid.  A  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  which 
must  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed.  It  is  then  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  digested,  first  in  alcohol  and  afterwards  in  ether.  In 
this  form  it  was  analysed  by  Dimias  and  Cahours.  Rochleder 
however  considers  that  it  is  not  perfectly  pure,  since  this  sub- 
stance is  not  entirely  soluble  in  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of 
potash,  which  leaves  a  flocculent  matter.  The  alkaline  solution 
may  be  decanted  from  the  undissolved  flocculi,  and  again  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  legumin  thus  obtained 
is  regarded  by  Rochleder  as  pure,  and  yielded  on  analysis  the 
same  results  as  were  furnished  by  casein. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Cahours,  legumin  is  precipitated  from 
its  concentrated  solutions  in  pearly  flocculi  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  add.     It  is  redissolved  by  acetic  add  in  excess,  and  by 
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many  other  vegetable  acids ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in 
dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  in  coM  alcohol  and  e^er.  Cold  water  dissolves  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  the  liquid,  when  heated  to  ebullition, 
deposits  it  in  flocculi  resembling  those  of  coagulated  albumin. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  legumin  obtained  by  digesting  peas  in 
water  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  according  to  Idebig,  but  on  eva- 
poration it  forms  insoluble  pellicles  resembling  those  yielded  by 
solutions  of  casein.  Legumin  is  associated  in  the  seed  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  potassic,  calcic,  and  magnesic  phosphates. 
It  is  coagulated  by  rennet  like  the  casein  of  milk,  and  the  Chinese 
make  a  kind  of  cheese  from  peas  and  beans.  Dried  peas  contain 
about  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  legumin. 


§  n.     Gelatioenous  Substances. 

(1660)  The  substances  contained  in  the  second  group  of  azotised 
bodies  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  animals.  They  contain  a 
smaller  amount  of  carbon  and  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  than 
those  of  the  albuminoid  group.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  is  also 
considerably  less.  The  gelatigenous  bodies  consist  of  two  principal 
varieties ;  viz.,  those  which  yield  gelatin,  and  those  which  yield 
chondrin ;  neither  gelatin  nor  chondrin  appears  to  exist  in  the 
soluble  form  in  the  animal  body,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  the  result 
of  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  upon  the  gelatigenous  or 
chondrin-producing  tissues.. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Mulder,  of  Scherer,  of  Fremy, 
and  of  other  chemists,  the  composition  of  gelatin  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  tissue  which  yields  it  by  boiling.  Chevreul  found  that 
a  given  quantity  of  tendinous,  matter  when  converted  into  gelatin 
by  boiling  it  with  water  was  not  altered  in  weight.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  composition  of  gelatin,  chondrin,  and  some 
gelatigenous  tissues : — 


OompoDentd. 

Fremy. 
Oaaein. 

Scherer. 

Mulder. 

Scherer. 
Cartilafa. 

Sclerotica. 

QeUtin.      |     Cbondrinr 

Carbon .     .     . 
Hydrogen.    . 
Nitrogen   .     . 
Sulphur     .     . 
Oxygen      .    . 

10-9 
36*3 

341 

18*34 
34*63 

663 

14-44 

038 

88-58 

70 

149 

1     376 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

lOO'O 

846  GELATIN. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  given  in  FremT^s  analysis  of  ossein 
is  probably  too  low,  for  the  same  chemist  found  in  it  upon  another 
occasion  as  much  as  ij'SS  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Schlieper  has 
shown  that  gelatin  and  the  gelatigenous  tissues  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur,  amounting  in  isinglass  to  o'6  per  cent.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  composition  of  chondrin  diflfers  firom 
that  of  gelatin  in  containing  more  oxygen  and  less  nitrogen  ; 
whilst  the  per  centage  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  in 
both  substances. 

(1661)  Gelatin  is  an  azotised  principle  which  hitherto  has 
been  obtained  from  animal  substances  only.  Certain  structures 
(the  principal  of  which  are  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  skin,  the  serous  membranes,  and  the  organic  consti- 
tuent of  bone),  when  boiled  with  water,  yield  a  compound,  which 
if  the  solution  contain  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  it,  causes  the 
liquid  to  gelatinize  on  cooling;  hence  its  name  oi gelatin.  This 
substance  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  a  free  state,  but  is  dereloped 
by  the  action  of  boiling  water  upon  the  tissues  above  mentioned ; 
its  solution,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  a  brownish-yellow 
transparent  mass.  Isinglass  which  is  prepared  from  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  floating  bladder  of  sturgeons  and  other  fishes, 
when  boiled  with  water,  furnishes  gelatin  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity.  Glue  is  a  variety  of  gelatin  of  inferior  quality.  Size, 
as  prepared  from  parchment,  is  another  form  of  gelatin  which  is 
met  with  in  commerce. 

Gelatin  softens  and  swells  up  in  cold  water,  but  is  not 
dissolved  until  the  liquid  is  warmed;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alcohol,  when  it  falls  in  white 
flocculi,  which  are  nearly  free  from  saline  compounds.  Its  solu- 
tion is  without  taste  or  smell ;  it  is  abundantly  precipitated  by 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  of  platinic  chloride,  as  well 
as  by  the  infusion  of  galls.  The  compound  which  gelatin  forms 
with  tannic  acid  is  the  basis  of  leather ;  it  is  of  a  buff  colour,  and 
is  formed  even  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Albumin  is  also  precipi- 
tated by  the  same  solutions,  but  gelatin  may  be  distinguished 
from  albumin,  since  it  is  not  rendered  turbid  as  albumin  is  by  the 
addition  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  to  its  solution  in  acetic  add. 
Salts  of  aluminum,  of  lead,  of  copper,  and  of  iron,  do  not  produce 
any  precipitates  in  a  solution  of  gelatin ;  but  if  a  solution  of 
potash  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  gelatin  with  alum,  or  with 
ferric  sulphate,  the  basic  aluminic  or  ferric  sulphate  which  is 
formed  carries  down  a  large  proportion  of  gelatin.    In  a  dissolved 
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condition  gelatin  soon  becomes  acid  on  exposure  to  air,  and  then 
loses  its  gelatinous  character.  Gelatin  is  capable  of  dissolving  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calcic  phosphate.  By  the  firequent  boiling 
of  its  aqueous  solution,  gelatin  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  com- 
pound which  does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  gelatinizing  as  the 
liquid  cools.  Chlorine  precipitates  gelatin  completely,  forming 
with  it  a  peculiar  white  elastic  compound  which  appears  to  consist 
of  gelatin  in  combination  with  hypochlorous  acid ;  this  compound 
when  treated  with  ammonia  yields  nitrogen,  ammonia  hydrochlo- 
rate,  and  unchanged  gelatin.  Solutions  of  gelatin  are  not  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  addition  of  acids.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  gelatin  without  change  of  colour,  and  gradually 
converts  it  into  glycocine,  leucine,  and  some  other  bodies.  Gerhardt 
found  that  when  isinglass  was  boiled  for  some  days  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  ammonium  sulphate  was  formed,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  saccharine  body  which  was  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation.  Nitric  acid  produces  oxalic  acid  from  it  amongst 
other  substances. 

A  solution  of  gelatin  to  which  the  alkalies  have  been  added  in 
small  quantity  loses  its  faculty  of  gelatinizing,  but  the  liquid  on 
being  neutralized  gives  no  protein.  Gelatin  is  decomposed  by 
strong  alkaline  solutions;  at  a  boiling  temperature  ammonia  is 
evolved,  and  leucine  and  glycocine  are  amongst  the  products. 

(1662)  Chondrin  (from  '^ovSpoQ,  cartilage)  differs  from  gelatin 
in  composition :  it  is  also  coagulated  by  the  vegetable  acids,  such 
as  acetic  acid,  as  well  as  by  alum,  and  by  the  normal  and  the 
basic  acetates  of  lead,  none  of  which  yield  precipitates  with 
gelatin.  Most  of  these  precipitates  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant. 

Chondrin  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  or  any 
of  the  permanent  cartilages,  with  water  for  some  hours ;  it  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  temporary  cartilages  prior  to  ossification. 
Its  solution  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  a 
permanent  cartilage  becomes  ossified,  it  yields  not  chondrin  but 
gelatin  by  boiling  with  water.  Kecent  researches  appear  to 
show  that  by  oxidation  chondrin  becomes  converted  into  gelatin. 

Preparation  of  Glue  and  Size. 

(1663)  The  preparation  of  gelatin  on  a  large  scale  gives  rise  to 
a  branch  of  industry  of  considerable  importance,  viz.,  the  manu- 
facture of  glue  and  size. 

The  strongest  glue  is  obtained  from  the  parings  of  ox-hides, 
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and  from  the  ears  and  refase  trimmiiigs  of  thick  hides  in  general^ 
which  yield  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  glue.  These  clippings  are 
first  steeped  for  some  days  in  Ume  water^  to  remove  the  hair,  the 
blood,  and  other  impurities ;  they  are  then  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  are  placed  to  drain  upon  a  sloping  pavement,  in  layers  of  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  and  are  turned  over  once  or  twice  a  day ; 
the  qniddime  thus  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  becomes 
converted  into  chalk ;  so  that  the  injurious  effects  of  lime  at  a 
boiling  heat  upon  the  gelatin  are  prevented.  The  washed  clippings 
are  next  introduced  into  a  copper  which  is  filled  to  two-thirds  of 
its  capacity  with  rain  water,  and  furnished  with  a  perforated  false 
bottom ;  frequently  the  animal  matters  are  put  first  of  all  into  a 
coarse  rope  cloth,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  cauldron,  a 
precaution  which  prevents  the  portions  of  skin,  when  they  begin 
to  gelatinize,  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  boiler, 
and  so  becoming  burned ;  fr^h  portions  of  clippings  are  added 
as  the  animal  matters  gradually  sink  down  into  the  liquid  which 
is  kept  gently  boiling.  A  still  better  method  consists  in  boiling 
the  liquid  by  the  injection  of  steam  under  moderate  pressure,  by 
which  means  the  direct  application  of  fire  to  the  boiler  is  avoided. 
As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  liquid  sets  into  a  firm  jeUy  on  cooling, 
the  fire  is  checked,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  deep 
vessel  or  aettUng^back,  where  it  is  kept  warm  for  some  hours  to 
allow  the  impurities  to  subside.  The  undissolved  matters  con- 
tained in  the  cloth  are  again  boiled  with  water,  and  yield  an 
inferior  description  of  glue ;  if  boiled  a  third  time  they  give  a 
still  weaker  gelatinous  product  or  size:  the  refuse,  after  this 
treatment,  may  still  be  advantageously  applied  as  manure. 

From  the  settling-back,  the  solution  is  transferred  to  long 
wooden  boxes  or  coolers,  in  which  it  gelatinizes ;  when  sufficiently 
solid  it  is  removed,  cut  into  blocks,  and  each  block  is  split  by  a 
wire  frame  into  slices.  The  slices  of  moist  glue  are  then  laid 
upon  nets  placed  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  are  so  arranged  in  lofts 
as  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air.  These  cakes  of  glue  are  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  the  marks  which  are  seen  upon 
the  glue  exposed  for  sale  are  those  left  by  the  threads  of  the  nets. 
This  operation  of  drying  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  manu- 
facture, since  at  this  stage  much  of  the  success  of  the  operation 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  sudden  rise  of  tempe- 
rature might  liquefy  the  whole ;  the  occurrence  of  a  fog  might 
render  it  mouldy,  or  a  frost  might  split  all  the  cakes  into  frag- 
ments. Spring  and  autumn  are  found  to  be  the  most  favourable 
seasons  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.     After  the  drying  has  pro- 
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ceeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  open  air^  the  process  may  advan- 
tageously be  shortened  by  the  use  of  artificial  heat  jGrom  a  stove. 

When  glue  is  properly  made^  it  should  be  of  a  pale  brown 
colour^  hard^  brittle^  and  should  break  with  a  smooth^  glassy 
fracture.  Cold  water  does  not  dissolve  glue^  but  merely  softens 
it,  and  causes  it  to  swell  up. 

Size  is  a  less  tenacious  kind  of  glue,  and  is  chiefly  made  from 
parings  of  parchment,  and  of  the  thinner  kind  of  skins.  It 
is  almost  entirely  used  in  the  gelatinous  condition,  so  that  the 
precarious  process  of  drjring  is  dispensed  with.  Much  of  the 
gelatin  at  present  sold  in  fine  shreds  for  use  in  confectionery  is 
obtained  from  clippings  of  hides,  which  are  boiled  with  water  till 
they  form  a  very  liquid  size,  which  is  allowed  to  become  clear  by 
standing,  and  is  then  dried  in  very  thin  sheets,  and  afterwards 
cut  up  into  shreds. 

Preparation  of  Leather. 

(1664)  The  hides  of  animals,  like  the  soft  parts  in  general,  are 
prone  to  putrefaction  and  decomposition,  if  kept  in  a  flexible  and 
moist  condition,  and  when  allowed  to  dry,  they  become  too  rigid 
and  brittle  to  allow  of  their  employment  for  a  number  of  purposes, 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  admirably  adapted. 

The  operations  of  the  tanner  have  in  view  the  preservation  of 
the  hide  from  decay,  and  the  preparation  of  a  material  possessed 
of  the  requisite  suppleness,  tenacity,  and  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  moisture. 

The  hides  of  different  animals  vary  very  much  in  thickness. 
The  hippopotamus  is  furnished  with  a  hide  which  is  in  some  parts 
between  one  and  two  inches  (from  25  to  50  millimetres)  in  thick- 
ness, whilst  the  leather  produced  from  the  skins  of  the  lamb  and 
of  the  kid  does  not  equal  ordinary  pasteboard  in  thickness. 

The  thicker  kinds  of  leather  receive  the  general  name  of  hides ; 
and  the  strongest  parts  of  these  hides,  which  cover  the  back  of  the 
animal,  constitute  the  butts.  Ox-hides,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
are  those  imported  from  the  plains  of  South  America,  and  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yield  the  principal  portion  of  this  leather, 
which  is  largely  consumed  for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  for 
harness,  and  for  articles  requiring  much  strength  and  durability. 
The  upper-leathers  of  boots  and  shoes  are  chiefly  made  of  calves' 
and  seals^  skins;  whilst  for  book-binding,  for  aprons,  and  for 
ordinary  dyed  leathers,  the  leather  furnished  by  sheep-skins  con- 
stitutes the  material  principally  used. 

The  skin  of  most  animals  is  highly  elastic ;  it  consists  of  two 
8  3  I 
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portions  which  are  quite  distinct  in  chemical  composition;  an 
outer  thin  superficial  layer^  the  epidermis,  which  dips  down  and 
lines  the  tubes  containing  the  roots  of  the  hair^  and  which  rises 
in  blisters  after  a  scald.  This  is  composed  of  a  pellicle  which 
resembles  homy  matter  in  composition ;  it  is  stained  yellow  per- 
manently by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid :  beneath  this 
is  the  cellular  layer^  termed  the  rete  mucosum,  in  which  the 
colouring  matter  resides^  but  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
a  less  compact  portion  of  the  epidermis :  and  below  this  is  the 
thick  sensitive  vascular  integument^  or  dermis,  which  constitutes 
the  true  skin.  When  the  dermis  is  boiled  with  water  for  some 
hours^  it  becomes  dissolved^  leaving  the  vascular  parts^  which  can 
be  removed  by  straining  through  linen  or  flannel;  the  clear 
liquid  is  nearly  colourless ;  it  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  and  consists 
maiQly  of  gelatin.  It  gives  with  tincture  of  galls  the  well-known 
insoluble  precipitate  by  which  such  solutions  are  characterised. 

Excepting  in  those  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the 
hair^  as  in  the  different  species  of  furs,  the  preliminary  steps  in 
the  preparation  of  all  skins  are  pretty  much  the  same,  whatever 
the  use  to  which  the  leather  is  applied,  but  greater  care  is  requisite 
in  the  thinner  kinds.  After  the  hair  has  been  removed,  the  pre- 
servative process  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  skin  to  be  operated 
on.  Four  principal  processes  are  in  use  for  the  preparation  of 
leather.     They  consist  of — 

T .  Tanning, — This  is  employed  for  the  thicker  kinds  of  leather; 
it  is  essentially  a  process  for  combining  the  astringent  principle 
of  vegetables  with  the  hide. 

2.  Sumachinff. — ^This  operation  is  similar  in  its  results  to 
tanning,  but  is  less  laborious  and  tedious ;  it  is  performed  upon 
the  thinner  leathers  or  skins,  which  are  often  subsequently  dyed. 

3.  Tawing. — ^This  process  is  followed  in  preparing  white  and 
black  kid,  principally  for  the  glover :  in  this  operation  alum  and 
common  salt  are  worked  with  some  oily  matter  into  the  skin. 

4.  Shamoying. — ^This  process  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
wash-leather.  It  consists  essentially  in  combining  some  suitable 
fatty  matter  with  the  texture  of  the  softer  part  of  the  hide. 

Liming,  Unhairing,  and  Raising  the  Skin, — In  all  cases  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly  from 
blood,  firom  the  salt  used  in  preserving  it,  and  from  other  ex- 
traneous matters.  This  is  effected,  in  the  case  of  recent  hides, 
simply  by  washing,  or,  in  those  which  have  been  salted,  by 
soaking  them  for  some  days  in  pits  in  which  the  water  is  ooca* 
sionally  changed.     It  is  frequently  found  advisable^  in  order  to 
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expedite  this  cleansing,  to  place  the  hides  in  the  fulling-mill^ 
where  they  are  beaten  with  heavy  hammers  shod  with  iron,  by 
which  the  skin  is  speedily  rendered  supple.  The  ears  and  pro- 
jecting useless  pieces  having  been  removed,  and  disposed  of  to  the 
glue-maker,  the  hides  are  generally  transferred  to  pits  containing 
lime-water,  with  an  excess  of  lime,  which  gradually  dissolves  the 
sheath  of  the  hairs,  and  combines  with  the  fat ;  here  they  remain 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  are  transferred  gradually  fipom 
pits  containing  a  weak  lime-water  to  those  in  which  the  proportion 
of  lime  is  much  more  considerable.  In  some  of  the  French  tan- 
neries a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda  has  been  substituted  for 
lime-water,  with  decided  advantage ;  the  skin  is  more  rapidly  pre- 
pared for  unhairing,  and  the  excess  of  caustic  soda  is  afterwards 
much  more  readily  removed  than  the  excess  of  lime.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  plunging  the  hides  into  lime-water,  they  sure  placed  in 
a  warm  room  till  a  slight  degree  of  putrefaction  commences; 
during  this  incipient  putrescence  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the 
hair  becomes  loosened  as  readily  as  when  lime  is  used. 

In  order  to  remove  the  loosened  hair,  the  hides  are  placed 
upon  a  sloping  semi-cylindrical  table,  with  a  rounded  end,  termed 
the  beam,  and  upon  this,  with  a  two-handled  knife,  the  hide  is 
scraped  on  the  hair  side  to  remove  the  epidermis  and  hair.  By 
this  operation  the  upper  surface  of  the  cuticle  marked  by  the 
insertions  of  the  hair  is  exposed;  it  is  of  a  denser  structure  than 
the  layers  of  cuticle  below,  and  it  forms  what  is  called  the  grain 
of  the  skin ;  great  care  is  taken  not  to  injure  this  grain,  as  such 
injury  impairs  the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  much  reduces  its 
value.  The  hair  having  been  removed,  the  hide  is  once  more 
rinsed,  and  scraped  upon  the  beam  on  the  flesh  side,  to  remove 
any  irregularities  and  adhering  loose  cellular  tissue. 

The  cleansed  hide  is  then  immersed  for  twelve  hours  in  a  bath 
of  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (i  part  of  acid  and  looo  of 
water),  which  raises  the  skin,  that  is  to  say,  makes  it  swell,  opens 
its  pores,  removes  adhering  lime,  and  fits  it  for  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  tanning.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  it  is  liable  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  hide.  The 
removal  of  lime  from  the  skin  is  a  process  of  great  importance, 
since,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  astringent  matter  being 
of  an  acid  character,  it  would  combine  with  the  lime,  instead  of 
with  the  gelatin^  and  would  form  a  harsh,  insoluble  compoimd 
within  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  would  impair  the  suppleness 
of  the  leather. 

(1665)  I.  Tanning. — ^Up  to  this  point  the  prei>aration  of  the 
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skin  is  very  similar  for  eacli  kind  of  leather ;  when  the  operation 
of  tanning  is  to  be  performed^  it  is  conducted  in  the  manner  now 
to  be  described. 

The  process  of  tanning  is  a  very  slow  one.  A  weak  infdsion 
of  bark^  called  ooze,  is  first  prepared  and  pumped  off  into  rectan* 
gular  pits^  six  or  eight  feet  deep^  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  lined  with 
wooden  planking ;  into  these  the  hides  are  introduced,  one  by  one, 
in  an  extended  state.  These  pits  of  weak  ooze  are  termed  handlers ^ 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  hides  are  for  some  weeks  daily 
transferred  from  one  pit  to  another,  into  oozes  of  gradually  in- 
creasing strength :  in  about  six  weeks  they  are  ready  for  the  pits 
termed  layers.  In  these  pits  the  partially-tanned  hides  are  placed, 
each  hide  being  separated  from  the  one  above  and  the  one  below 
it  by  a  layer  of  coarsely-ground  oak  bark ;  the  pits  are  then  filled 
up  with  water.  Here  the  hides  remain  for  about  three  months,  and 
are  afterwards  transferred  to  another  pit,  and  similarly  treated ; 
but  the  hides  which  before  were  uppermost,  and  consequently  in 
the  weakest  part  of  the  infusion,  now  are  undermost,  and  in  the 
strongest  part.  Sometimes  the  hides  require  to  be  passed  a  third 
time  through  the  layers.  At  the  6nd  of  this  time,  the  skin,  if  of 
the  thickness  of  a  good  ox-hide,  will  be  completely  tanned,  as 
may  be  known  by  cutting  it  across  with  a  knife,  when  the  surface 
of  the  section  will  exhibit  a  uniform  brown  colour:,  a  white  line 
in  the  centre  shows  that  this  part  is  imperfectly  tanned.  About 
30olb.  of  oak  bark  are  required  to  tan  loolb.  of  fresh  skin :  they 
yield  about  1501b.  of  leather. 

From  the  tanpits  the  hides  are  removed  to  the  drying-loft, 
where  they  are,  in  dry  weather,  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air, 
assisted,  when  the  weather  is  cold  or  damp,  by  heat,  furnished  by 
steam-pipes.  When  the  leather  is  suflBdently  dry,  it  is  beaten 
upon  a  kind  of  horse,  or  cylindrical  beam,  and  is  subsequently 
rolled  with  a  brass  roller,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  from  10  to  20  cwt. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  shorten  this  tedious  process  ; 
for  example,  either  by  the  employment  of  stronger  oozes  at  first, 
or  by  the  operation  of  sewing  up  the  hide,  filling  it  with  the  tanning 
infusion,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  force  its  own  way  through 
the  pores  of  the  hide,  aided  by  the  influence  of  gravitation ;  or 
by  passing  the  hides  between  rollers,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
spent  ooze,  and  then  allowing  them  to  be  transferred  to  stronger 
ooze ;  but  it  has  been  generally  found  that  the  leather  so  prepared 
is  harsher  and  less  durable  than  that  obtained  in  the  old  way. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case  especially  in  thick  hides :  the  surface 
gets  tanned  hard  in  the  strong  ooze;  the  inner  portions  are  by 
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this  means  protected  from  the  tanning  action,  and  their  complete 
conyersion  into  leather,  which  i^  so  desirable,  is  prevented. 
Moreover,  it  is  found  that  it  is  useful  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  gummy  and  mucilaginous  matter  contained  in  the  bark  should 
be  absorbed  by  the  hide ;  it  increases  the  suppleness  of  the  leather, 
and  therefore  renders  it  more  durable :  by  the  process  of  quick 
tanning,  the  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter  which  the  hide  takes 
up  is  materially  and  injuriously  reduced. 

Currying, — ^The  thinner  skins,  such  as  are  used  for  the  upper- 
leather  of  boots  and  shoes,  as  well  as  the  thicker  kinds  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hose,  in  some  parts  of  harness,  &c.,  have  to 
undergo  the  further  process  of  currying,  the  object  of  which  is,  by 
impregnating  them  with  oil,  to  render  them  less  pervious  to  water, 
and  make  them  more  supple  and  pliable,  as  well  as  to  give  them 
that  gloss  and  finish  which,  in  many  cases,  is  considered  essential. 
In  currying,  the  leather  (a  calf-skin,  for  example)  is  thoroughly 
soaked  in  water,  and  shaved  while  wet  with  a  peculiar  two-handled 
knife,  upon  a  smooth,  heavy,  flat  beam,  faced  with  lignum  vitse, 
and  placed  nearly  vertically,  the  object  of  this  operation  being  to 
equalize  the  thickness  of  the  skin  in  its  different  parts.  It  is 
then  thrown  into  water  and  worked  while  moist  upon  a  fiat  stone 
table  with  the  flesh  side  downwards.  It  is  thus  uniformly  thinned 
out  and  stretched.  Here  it  is  next  stuffed  or  dubbed,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  coarse  fish-oil  and 
tallow,  after  which  it  is  hung  up  in  a  loft  to  dry  and  allow  the  oil 
completely  to  penetrate  the  leather  and  take  the  place  of  the  water. 

When  dry,  the  skin  is  rendered  supple  and  is  '  grained'  by 
rubbing  it  first  on  the  fiesh  side,  after  folding  the  grain  side 
inwards,  with  a  grooved  ball  of  boxwood ;  the  operation  is  then 
repeated  on  the  grain  side.  In  this  state,  after  another  scraping 
on  the  flesh  side,  or  whitening,  it  is  ready  to  be  stored  away. 
Previous. to  sale,  however,  another  process,  technically  termed 
waxing,  is  performed.  This  consists  merely  in  rubbing  in  upon 
the  flesh  side  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  oil  with  a  hard  brush. 
A  coat  of  tallow  and  size  is  then  rubbed  over  this  with  a  sponge ; 
it  is  polished  with  a  ball  of  glofis,  and  a  final  coat  of  thin  size 
completes  the  operations  of  the  currier.  For  ladies'  shoes  the 
skin  is  blackened  on  the  grain  side,  which  is  easily  effected  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate ;  the  astringent 
matter  of  the  leather  immediately  strikes  a  deep  inky  black  with 
the  iron  salt ;  a  weak  alkaline  liquid  is  brushed  over  the  whole, 
the  skin  is  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  then  grained,  and  finished  ofl* 
with  a  coat  of  oil  and  tallow. 
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Stenhoiise  finds  that  when  shreds  of  thin  leather^  such  as  the 
upper-leather  of  shoes,  are  ffigested,  under  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres^  in  a  Fapin^s  digester^  with  lime  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water^  the  leather  is  almost  entirely  decomposed,  the 
tannic  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound, and  a  glue  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  solution, 
amoimting  on  the  average  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  leather  employed. 
Thick  sole-leather  does  not  yield  glue  or  gelatin  when  similarly 
treated.  Analysis  did  not  indicate  any  considerable  difference  in 
the  composition  of  these  different  leathers.  Even  thin  leathers, 
if  kept  for  several  years,  lose  the  power  of  furnishing  gelatin 
when  decomposed  by  the  foregoing  method  of  treatment. 

(1666)  2.  Morocco  Leather. — The  thin  kinds  of  leather  which 
are  dyed  and  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  for  coach-linings, 
chair-covers,  book-binding,  &c.,  are  tanned  differently,  but  much 
more  expeditiously  than  hides.  The  finest  kind  of  this  leather  is 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  Barbary  goat,  and  hence  the  term 
Morocco  leather  as  commonly  applied  to  it.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  skins  the  wool  or  hair  is  removed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  lime  is  then  worked  out  by  a  process  termed  abating.  In  this 
operation  the  skins  are  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt  (dogs'  dung  being  the  material  preferred) ;  the  lime  forms  a 
soluble  compound  with  the  acid  of  the  salt,  setting  ammonia  at 
liberty ;  this  softens  the  skin,  and  at  length  renders  it  so  porous 
that  when  a  portion  of  air  is  included  in  a  fold  of  the  skin,  the  air 
may  be  squeezed  through  it.  The  skin  is  next  cleansed  on  the 
beam,  and  is  sewed  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  the  grain  side  out- 
wards, and  is  ready  for  the  sumaching,  or  tanning,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  about  twenty-four  hours.  A  weak  and  warm  infusion 
of  sumach  is  prepared  in  a  large  tub ;  a  portion  of  sumach  leaves 
and  of  a  stronger  infusion  is  poured  into  the  bag  formed  by  sewing 
up  the  skin,  and  this,  when  distended  with  air,  is  tied  up  and 
thrown  into  the  vat,  where  the  floating  bags  are  kept  in  constant 
motion  for  some  hours ;  after  which  they  are  piled  up  on  a  sloping 
shelf  on  the  side  of  the  vat,  where,  by  mutual  pressure,  a  portion 
of  the  tanning  solution  is  forced  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
The  operation  is  repeated  with  a  stronger  infusion  of  sumach ; 
after  which,  the  skins  are  cut  open,  washed,  dried,  and  subsequently 
dyed.  In  the  operation  of  dyeing,  the  flesh  sides  of  two  of  the 
moistened  skins  are  placed  in  contact,  and  are  made  to  adhere  by 
striking  them  out  and  scraping  them  on  a  flat  table,  and  the  dye- 
stuff  is  then  applied  to  each  skin  in  succession,  by  which  means  it 
is  limited  to  the  grain  side.    A  light  blue  colour  may  be  given  to 
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the  skin  by  the  use  of  a  mktnre  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  and 
nitrate  of  iron ;  a  green  by  a  combination  of  the  barberry  with 
indigo ;  a  maroon  by  a  mixture  of  archil  and  ammonia  with  indigo ; 
a  scarlet  by  the  action  of  cochineal,  alum,  and  potassic  carbonate ; 
and  a  rich  purple,  known  as  royal  purple,  by  means  of  indigo 
&ced  with  cochineal.  Eed  morocco  is  usually  dyed  before  it  is 
tanned  with  sumach. 

(1667)  3.  Tawing. — The  thin  and  delicate  skins  which  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  'kid  gloves'  are  subjected  to  a 
different  and  more  careM  process  than  that  above  described: 
they  are  first  washed  to  free  them  from  blood,  and  from  the  salt 
employed  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction,  and  are  then  anointed 
on  the  flesh  side  with  cream  of  lime,  and  left  for  a  few  days ;  after 
which  they  are  washed,  and  the  hair  is  plucked  off.  They  are  . 
then  soaked  in  lime-water  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  are  carefully  smoothed  with  a  whet- 
stone upon  a  beam.  The  lime  is  next  removed  by  soaking  the  skins 
in  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  which  has  been  allowed  to  become 
sour ',  the  lactic  acid  which  it  contains  forms  a  soluble  salt  with 
the  lime,  and  at  the  same  time  swells  the  skin  and  opens  its  pores, 
reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  thin,  white,  extensible  membrane, 
technically  termed  a  pelt.  In  this  condition  it  is  ready  for  the 
operation  of  tawing,  or  passing  through  the  white  bath.  Tawing, 
in  fact,  consists  in  preparing  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  aluminic 
chloride,  and  subsequently  working  in  a  quantity  of  oily  and 
farinaceous  matter. 

This  white  bath  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  alum  and  common 
salt,  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  la  gallons  of  water 
to  every  loo  skins,  and  from  12  to  i81b.  of  alum  and  a+  to  31b. 
of  salt :  after  the  skins  have  been  introduced  into  the  mixture 
the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  nearly  to  boiling.  When  the 
skins  have  been  soaked  for  some  time  in  the  bath,  they  are 
thoroughly  kneaded  together  by  placing  them  in  a  revolving 
drum,  by  which  means  the  liquor  is  well  incorporated  with  them. 
They  are  next  washed,  first  with  water,  then  with  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  water,  and  are  dried,  after  which  they  are  worked  with 
the  paste.  In  preparing  this  pa^te,  about  3  gallons  of  the  alum 
liquor  are  mixed  with  13  or  141b.  of  wheat  flour  and  the  yolks  of 
50  eggs,  and  in  this  bath  the  skins  are  worked  separately,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours :  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are 
kneaded  together  by  the  action  of  the  revolving  drum ;  they  are 
again  dried ;  they  are  next  dipped  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,, 
and  staked  or  stretched,  and  are  worked  upon  the  board  with  & 
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softening  iron,  by  whicli  means  they  are  greatly  extended  in  all 
directions ;  after  which  they  are  stretched  upon  firames  to  preyent 
them  from  shrinking  during  the  drying.  When  dry  they  are 
tinted^  if  necessary,  with  a  mixture  of  whitening  and  ochre,  and 
are  finally  polished  and  ironed. 

(1668)  4.  Shamoying. — ^The  operation  of  shamoying  consists 
in  working  into  the  skin  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  supplies  the  place 
of  the  vegetable  astringent,  or  of  the  aluminic  chloride,  in  the 
processes  of  tanning  and  tawing.  In  preparing  the  skin  for 
shamoying,  the  operations  of  unhairing,  and  of  raising,  are  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  tanning.  A  large  proportion  of  shamoyed 
leather  forms  what  is  known  as  wash-leather.  This  is  made  from 
sheep-skins,  which  are  split  for  the  purpose  by  means  of  a  machine 
contrived  with  this  view :  the  grain  side  of  the  skin  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  hat-linings,  and  for  other  purposes  where  but 
little  tenacity  is  requisite,  whilst  the  flesh  side  is  converted  into 
wash-leather.  After  the  skins  have  been  soaked  in  bran  and 
water,  they  are  spread  out  upon  a  table,  and  lightly  sprinkled 
with  oil ;  they  are  then  folded  into  balls,  each  containing  four 
skins,  and  are  beaten  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  fulling  stocks, 
with  heavy  wooden  hammers  faced  with  copper ;  after  this  they 
are  opened  out,  again  sprinkled  with  oil,  and  a  second  time  passed 
through  the  fulling  stocks,  until  they  cease  to  appear  greasy.  They 
are  next  hung  up  in  a  warm  room,  where  the  oil  absorbs  oxygen  ; 
and  this  oiling  and  airing  is  repeated  two  or  three  times :  the 
skins  are  then  scraped,  and  scoured  with  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  which 
saponifies  the  excess  of  the  oil.  Afterwards  they  are  washed  with 
water,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  smoothed  and  rolled.  The 
thicker  leather,  known  as  buckskin,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  the  skin  used  is  not  split,  the  grain  being  removed  by  means 
of  a  knife,  which  raises  a  sort  of  nap  upon  the  surface,  but  does 
not  cut  the  leather. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CHEMICAL   PR0PBRTIE8   OF   BOMB   OF  THE   SOLIDS  AND   FLUIDS   OF 
ANIMAL   ORIGIN. 

§  I,   Solid  Constituents  of  Animals. 

(1669)  The  solid  constituents  of  the  animal  body  differ  very 
materially  from  those  of  vegetables.  The  bony  framework  of  the 
animal  system  contains  a  large  proportion  of  inorganic  insoluble 
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salts ;  and  the  diiFerent  tissues^  into  the  composition  of  most  of 
which  nitrogen  enters^  vary  widely  from  each  other  in  chemical 
properties.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  any  organ  of 
the  body  consists  of  any  chemical  compound  in  a  state  even 
approaching  to  purity.  The  complex  structure  of  these  organs, 
consisting  as  they  do  of  vascular,  nervous,  and  cellular  components, 
independently  of  the  peculiar  and  proper  substance  of  the  organ 
itselfj  forbids  the  possibility  of  any  such  simple  character  in  its 
chemical  constitution,  although  one  or  two  proximate  principles 
may  give  to  it  the  distinctive  features  which  it  offers  to  the  chemist. 
The  bones,  the  ligaments,  the  muscles,  and  the  nerves  thus  exhibit 
unmistakable  differences  in  chemical  properties,  owing  to  the  pre- 
dominance in  each  of  certain  proximate  animal  principles. 

It  will  be  useful  to  consider  briefly  the  chief  chemical  charac- 
teristics of  some  of  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  these  tissues. 

(1670)  The  Bones  present  the  same  general  properties  through- 
out the  higher  classes  of  vertebrate  animals.  When  dried  at  3ia° 
till  they  cease  to  lose  weight,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  about 
one-third  of  their  weight  of  organic  matter ;  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  being  composed  principally  of  calcic  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate, and  magnesic  phosphate.  These  facts  may  be  readily 
verified : — If  a  bone,  freed  from  fat  and  periosteum,  be  suspended 
in  a  vessel  containing  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  6  or  8  parts 
of  water,  an  efiervescence  will  be  seen  to  occur  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bone,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  calcic 
carbonate;  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the  salts  will 
have  been  dissolved  out,  and  the  remainder,  which  still  retains 
the  shape  of  the  bone,  will  be  found,  after  soaking  in  distilled 
water  repeatedly  renewed,  to  consist  of  the  animal  matter,  or 
ossein  only.  Its  rigidity  will  have  disappeared,  and  it  will  have 
become  perfectly  flexible ;  but  if  it  be  dried,  it  will  assume  a 
semi-transparent  appearance,  resembling  that  of  horn.  When 
boiled  for  a  few  hours  in  water,  it  will  be  gradually  dissolved, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  fat  and  a  few  vascular  and  fibrous 
shreds,  and  the  solution  will  gelatinize  on  cooling,  forming  a 
weak  glue  or  size.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  indeed  nearly 
pure  gelatin,  and,  like  this  substance,  is  precipitated  copiously 
by  tannic  add  and  by  infusion  of  galls. 

The  acid  solution  when  neutralized  by  ammonia  deposits  the 
earthy  phosphates,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration ;  and  on 
adding  to  the  clear  liquid  a  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate,  the 
calcium  which  was  contained  as  carbonate  in  the  bone  is  pre-* 
eipitated  as  calcic  oxalate. 
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Bones  may  be  boiled  for  many  hours  in  water  without  under- 
going any  further  change  than  the  separation  of  a  quantity  of 
grease^  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  but  if  placed  with 
water  in  a  Papin's  digester  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
about  30a®  (150°  C),  the  gelatin  is  dissolved,  and  the  earthy 
matters  are  left,  and  subside  in  a  disintegrated  form. 

When  bones  are  distilled  in  closed  vessels  at  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  foetid,  volatile,  and 
tarry  matters  pass  over,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  proportion 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  some  other  volatile  alkalies  formed  on 
the  type  of  ammonia.  The  residue  in  the  retort  constitutes  animal 
charcoal,  and  contains  the  calcic  phosphate  with  a  quantity  of 
carbon  diffused  through  it  in  a  very  finely  divided  state.  The 
saline  components  of  the  bone  may  be  obtained  in  an  isolated  form 
by  calcining  bones  for  some  hours  in  an  open  fire,  when  a  white 
ash  is  left.  The  composition  of  bones  differs  slightly  at  different 
ages,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  animal. 
The  Teeth  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  bones,  but  the  portion 
which  projects  over  the  gums  is  encased  with  a  compact  hard 
crust,  known  as  the  enamel,  and  which  contains  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  animal  matter : — 

Composition  of  Bones  and  Teeth  in  100  parts. 


Constituents. 

Heiutz. 

Berzeliua. 

Ox. 
Famnr. 

BhMp. 

Forearm. 

Tooth. 

Animal  matter    .     .    .    , 
Calcic  phosphate     .    .     . 
Calcic  flaoride    .... 
Calcic  carbonate      .     .     . 
Magnesic  phosphate     .     . 
Other  salts 

30-58 

5767 

2*69 

699 

207 

2654 
6199 

2-79 
6*92 

1-58 

3111 

5914 
2-23 
632 
I -20 

28-0 
J64-3 

53 
i-o 

I '4 

88-5    i 
80 
1-5    1 

i 

The  bones  of  fishes  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  calcic 
phosphate  than  is  found  in  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  vertebrata. 
The  scales  of  fishes  have  a  composition  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  bone,  but  they  contain  calcic  phosphate  in  small  quantity  only. 

The  proportion  of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones  in  the  human 
species  is  occasionally  deficient  in  certain  forms  of  disease.  In 
one  instance  of  what  the  Germans  call  a'anio-tabes  in  children, 
Schlossberger  found  the  earthy  salts  to  fall  in  the  spongy  portion 
of  the  bone  as  low  as  28*16  per  cent,  of  the  dry  bone,  and  in 
several  cases  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  was  as  low  as  50 
per  cent.;  similar  facts  have  been  noticed  by  other  observers. 
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Numerous  analyses  of  the  bones  of  different  parts  of  the  human 
body^  in  various  conditions  of  health  and  of  disease,  and  at  different 
periods  of  life,  have  been  executed  by  Von  Bibra,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  special  work  upon  the  subject  {Chemische  Unterauchungen 
uber  die  Knochen  und  Zdhne) ;  and  an  elaborate  paper  by  Premy, 
upon  the  hard  parts  of  animals,  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Annates  de  Chimie,  III.  xliii.  47 ;  many  other  writers  might  also 
be  quoted.  For  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  animal  body 
generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lehmann^s  treatise  on  Physio- 
logical  Chemistry,  a  translation  of  which  has  been  executed  for 
the  Cavendish  Society  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Day. 

The  organic  matter  contained  in  the  envelope  of  the  Crustacea 
consists  of  a  substance  termed  chitin,  which,  according  to  Fremy, 
contains  no  nitrogen ;  both  Schmidt  and  Lehmann,  however,  find 
nittogen  in  this  substance  (1672).  The  animal  component  of  the 
shells  of  the  MoUusca  contains  nitrogen,  and  has  been  termed  by 
Fremy  conchiolin  ;  it  is  distinct  from  albumin,  and  resembles 
ossein  in  composition,  but  when  boiled  does  not  furnish  gelatin. 
The  hard  covering  of  the  Crustacea,  and  the  shells  of  the  MoUusca 
and  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  contain  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
calcic  phosphate,  the  principal  earthy  component  in  these  cases 
consisting  of  calcic  carbonate.  The  subjoined  analyses  show  the 
centesimal  composition  of«ome  of  these  substances: — 


Constitaents. 

Proui 

Bucholz. 

Chevrenl. 

SheUof 
heo's  egg. 

Oyster 
shellB. 

'Shell  of 
orab. 

Scales  of 
peroh. 

Animal  matter 

Calcic  phosphate 

Calcic  carbonate 

Magncsic  phosphate 

Other  salts 

2-0 

i*o 
97*0 

I 'a 
983 

28-6 

60 

62-8 

I'O 

1-6 

•    57'4 

37-8 

30 

09 

09 

(1671)  Homy  Matter. — ^The  composition  of  buck-horn  and  of 
ivory  much  resembles  that  of  bone ;  but  homy  matter  in  general, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  cow-horn,  tortoise-shell,  whale-bone,  the 
claws  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the 
scales  of  fishes,  the  feathers  of  birds,  or  the  wool  ind  hair  of 
animals  generally,  is  of  a  different  composition ;  it  contains  but 
little  saline  matter,  not  exceeding  2  or  3  per  cent.,  and  does  not 
furnish  gelatin  when  boiled  with  water  at  high  temperatures  under 
pressure.  It  becomes  soft  on  the  application  of  heat,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  turned  to  account  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
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articles  in  hom,  so  that  they  can  thus  be  moulded  in  some 
measure  to  the  desired  form.  Horn  is  gradually  and  with  difficulty 
dissolved  by  alkaline  solutions^  to  which  it  yields  up  a  portion  of 
sulphur ;  and  on  neutralizing  the  solution  with  an  acid^  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed  which  resembles  that  obtained  ffom  the  albuminoid 
compounds :  this  precipitate,  however,  presents  properties  which 
are  slightly  different  according  to  the  nature  of  the  source,  from 
which  it  is  derived.  If  horny  tissue  be  fused  with  caustic  potash 
it  is  decomposed,  evolving  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  of  amylia. 
Homy  matter  is  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  albu- 
minoid and  gelatigenous  components  of  the  body.  It  contains 
less  carbon  and  more  nitrogen  and  sulphur  than  the  albuminoid 
compounds.  The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  different  varieties  of  these  bodies. 

Scherer's  analyses  {Liebiff's  Annal.  xl.  54)  are  calculated  with 
the  old  equivalent  of  carbon,  6*115. 


Constituents. 

Scherer. 

Fremy. 

Epidennis 
(foot). 

Hair 
(haman). 

Wool 

Quilb. 

Turtle 
ahtU. 

Whale- 
bone. 

Carbon      .     .    . 
Hydrogen     .     . 
Nitrogen  .    .     . 
Sulphur    .     .     . 
Oxygen,  &o.  .    . 

5 '04 

680 

17-22 

1 2494 

50-62 

6-6i 
1793 
2484 

5065 

703 
17-71 

24'6i 

53'42 

721 

1790 

2247 

536 

164 

2'0 

207 

508 

Constituents. 

Mulder. 

Croockewit. 

Sclimidt. 

(human). 

Horn 
(cow). 

Hoof 
(horw). 

Sericin  " 
(silk). 

Sponge. 

ChitiB. 

Carbon     .     .     . 
Hydrogen     .     . 
Nitrogen  .     .     . 
Sulphur    .     .     . 
Oxygen,  &c.  .     . 

503 
69 

17*3 
3a 

22*3 

50-0 

6-8 

16-3 

3*4 

235 

504 

16-7 
30 
22-9 

48-61 

650 

17*34 

1  37-55 

4651 
6-31 

16-15 
0-50 

30-53 

40*20 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  homy  matter 
differs  but  little  from  gelatin  in  ultimate  composition ;  though  in 
its  reactions  it  more  closely  resembles  the  albuminoid  group. 
Homy  tissue  is  stained  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  The  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  the  hair  is  very  considerable^  and  has  been  found  to 
average  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  though  in  some  specimens  of  red 
hair  Von  Bibra  found  it  to  amount  even  to  8  per  cent.  The  cause 
of  the  variety  of  the  colours  of  the  hair  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
variations  in  colour  of  the  animal  oil  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
The  tint  of  the  hair  may  be  altered  readily  by  steeping  it  in  a 
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solution  of  chlorine,  as  well  as  by  moistening  it  with  various 
nostrums  which  act  upon  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  hair  (897). 
The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  feathers  of  birds  vary  in  quantity 
in  the  diflferent  species  from  i  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  (Gorup  Besanez). 
Silica  is  always  present,  and  in  the  largest  quantity  in  the  feathers 
of  granivorous  birds,  in  which  it  forms  on  the  average  four-tenths 
of  the  entire  earthy  material.  Silica  is  also  found  in  the  ashes 
of  hair  when  burnt.  In  human  hair  the  ash  amounts  to  from 
0*92  to  1*57  per  cent.:  and  of  this  the  silica  constitutes  nearly 
one-seventh.  The  hair  and  wool  of  animcds  contain  in  general 
rather  more  ash  than  human  hair. 

Silk. — ^This  substance  appears  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
azotised  components,  oneof  which,  «t/A:-^e/a/m,  is  soluble  in  water, 
and,  according  to  Cramer,  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  silk ;  this  gelatinoid  body  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  ^.joHgoNioOj^  according  to  the  analyses  of  Staedeler 
and  of  Cramer,  whilst  the  inner  layer  of  sericin  (from  sericum, 
silk)  contains  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  4  of  oxygen  less,  or 
^80^48^10^13-  The  colour  of  the  silk  is  due  to  a  small  quantity 
of  oily  matter.  Gossamer  threads  also  contain  sericin.  Sericin 
is  a  white  silky-looking  substance  which  is  left  after  successive 
exhaustion  of  the  silk  by  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  acetic 
acid,  or  simply  by  boiling  the  silk  in  water  under  pressure.  It 
is  insolable  in  cold  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  but  soluble  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  in  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  oxide  of  nickel. 

The  organic  constituent  of  the  common  sparse,  according  to 
Mulder,  consists  o{  fibroin,  but  it  contains  1-9  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus, and  1*08  of  iodine.  It  is  closely  analogous  to  sericin,  but 
is  insoluble  in  ammoniuret  of  nickel. 

(167a)  Chitin  (Oi^Hj^NjOii  ?  Schmidt). — The  substance  men- 
tioned as  chitin  (from  y^LvCtu,  a  mantle)  in  the  foregoing  table, 
constitutes  the  true  skeleton  of  insects  generally.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  the  outer  wing-cases  of  the  cockchafer  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  solution  of  potash  in  succes- 
sion. Pure  chitin  is  a  white  substance,  which  retains  the  form 
of  the  texture  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It  is  soluble  in  con- 
centrated nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  without  colouring  them, 
and  these  solutions,  after  neutralization  with  ammonia,  yield  a 
precipitate  with  infusion  of  galb.  Oil  of  vitriol  gradually  dis- 
solves it,  and  slowly  lets  fall  a  black  precipitate,  whilst  acetic  acid 
and  ammonium  acetate  remain  in  solution,  and  sugar  is  also  found 
to  be  present.     When  distilled  it  also  yields  acetic  acid  and  am- 
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monium  acetate ;  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  potash  does  not 
affect  it.  This  substance  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the 
nitrogenised  plastic  materials.  It  presents  some  points  of  analogy 
with  vegetable  fibre^  particularly  in  the  production  of  acetic  acid 
by  its  decomposition. 

The  compound  to  which  Fremy  assigns  a  composition  isomeric 
with  that  of  cellulin  is  distinct  from  chitin.  Berthelot  calls  it  hmicm 
(iio6)^  from  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  envelope  of 
some  of  the  tunicate  mollusks.  It  yields^  when  treated  with 
acids^  products  similar  to  those  famished  by  chitin. 

(1673)  Cartilage. — ^The  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  are 
encrusted  with  a  white  elastic  opaque  homy  substance  which  con- 
tains but  little  saline  admixture  (from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  salts) ; 
by  long  boiling  it  is  gradually  dissolved^  and  forms  a  liquid 
which  on  cooling  famishes  a  tremulous  jelly.  The  transparent 
cornea^  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  the  elastic  parts  of  the  ears,  nose, 
and  eyelids,  and  the  flexible  prolongations  of  the  ribs  are  also  com- 
posed of  the  same  material ;  this  substance,  however,  is  not  true 
gelatin,  but  the  modification  of  it  termed  chondrin  (1662). 

WhUe  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  material  of  which  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  inelastic  tendinous  expansions  are  composed,  con- 
sist of  a  substance  which  by  continued  boiling  is  almost  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  a  solution  of  gelatin  is  formed,  which 
gelatinizes  on  cooling.  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  has  a  different  com- 
position :  it  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  weak  acids  and 
alkalies,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash.  It  resists  putrefaction  for  a 
long  time,  and  possesses  great  elasticity.  Nitric  acid  forms  a 
yellow  compound  with  it.  The  yellow  fibrous  tissue  is  an  advan- 
tageous source  of  leucine  when  digested  with  sulphuric  add  which 
has  been  diluted  with  i-^  parts  of  water. 

(1674)  Muscular  tissue  consists  principally  of  fibrin  in  a 
coagulated  form,  but  being  highly  vascular,  and  containing  nearly 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water,  it  is  permeated  with  a  fluid 
consisting  partly  of  blood  and  partly  of  substances  secreted  from 
it,  independently  of  a  small  proportion  of  nervous  and  adipose 
matter.  If  lean  beef  be  minced  fine,  and  digested  in  three-fourths 
of  ils  weight  of  cold  water  and  then  expressed,  this  treatment 
being  repeated  twice,  a  solution  will  be  obtained  which  contains 
in  a  concentrated  form  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  muscular 
tissue.     These  consist  chiefly  of  albumin,  the  soluble  salts  of  the 
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blood,  of  the  crylstallizable  animal  principles  termed  kreatine  and 
inosin,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  least  three  organic  acids,  viz., 
the  lactic,  the  inosic,*  and  the  butyric ;  possibly  also  acetic  and 
formic  acids  are  present  in  small  quantity;  the  colour  of  the  solution 
is  due  to  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  salts  consist 
chiefly  of  potassic  and  magnesic  phosphates,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sodic  chloride,  and  of  calcic  phosphate. 

When  this  expressed  liquid  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  the  albumin  becomes  coagulated,  carrying  with  it  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colouring  matter;  this  coagulum  generally  amounts 
to  between  7,  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  muscle  operated  on.f 

(i675)/»o«c-4dflf  (HjOiqHjjN^Oh?  Liebig). — This  compound 
derives  its  name  from  ivog,  '  of  fibre.^  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has 
an  agreeable  taste  of  the  juice  of  meat,  and  becomes  readily 
decomposed,  mere  boiling  of  the  solution  producing  its  partial 
decomposition. 

Inosic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  obtained 
from  the  flesh  of  the  common  fowl  after  the  separation  of  the 
kreatine  (1607) :  alcohol  is  to  be  added  to  this  liquid  till  it 
becomes  milky,  when  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallize,  and  the  baric 
and  potassic  inosates  are  slowly  deposited;  they  are  dissolved  in 
water,  and  baric  chloride  is  added  to  the  hot  aqueous  solution ; 
on  cooling,  the  baric  inosate  crystallizes ;  by  a  second  crystalliza- 
tion this  salt  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  the  acid  may 
be  obtained  from  it  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  salts  which  inosic  acid  forms  with  the  alkalies  may  be 
crystallized.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  they  emit  an  agreeable 
smell  of  roast  meat.  Potassic  inosate  crystallizes  in  long  delicate 
four-sided  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Baric 
inosate  crystallizes  in  scales  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  effloresce  in 
a  dry  air ;  they  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  freely  so 
in  boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Cupric  inosate 
forms  a  light  blue  insoluble  powder  which  is  not  dissolved  by 
acetic  add. 

(1676)  Inosin,  Inosite,  or  Muscle  Sugar  (6511^,0^,21130). — 
This  interesting  body  was  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  juice  of 


*  This  acid,  according  to  Gregory,  is  found  only  in  the  flesh  of  the  common 
fowl  and  of  the  turkey. 

t  The  juice  of  flesh,  when  carefully  freed  from  fat  and  concentrated  hy  eva- 
poration, is  now  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  countries  where  cattle  are  abundant, 
and  is  sold  as  Liebig' 9  extract  qfmeat* 
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flesh:  but  according  to  Lehmann  it  is  only  found  in  the  in- 
voluntary muscles,  the  heart  yielding  it  most  readily ;  it  has  been 
found  in  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease  (Cloetta)^  and  in  the  same 
secretion  in  diabetes  (Hohl).  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  following 
process: — After  separating  the  kreatine  by  crystallization,  the 
baryta  is  removed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  so 
long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  free  lactic  acid  separated  by  repeatedly  washing  with  ether. 
Alcohol  is  added  to  separate  the  salts;  and  by  gradually  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  alcohol^  small  crystals,  resembling  those 
of  gypsum,  are  formed ;  these  crystals  consist  of  inosin.  They 
must  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  recrystallized.  Inosin  has 
recently  been  shown  by  Vohl  to  be  identical  with  phaseo-mannite, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  common  kidney-bean, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Inosin  forms  colourless  efflorescent  prisms,  which  at  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  below  212^  lose  nearly  17  per  cent.,  or  2  atoms 
of  water.  The  residue  has  then  the  composition  of  grape- 
sugar  which  has  been  dried  at  212^.  At  410^  the  dry  mass 
melts  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  quickly  sets  into  a 
crystalline  mass.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  freely  soluble  in 
water,  less  so  in  rectified  spirit,  and  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  Dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  even  when  boiled 
with  it,  produce  no  change.  Its  solution  has  no  rotatory  action 
upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  With  concentrated  nitric  acid  it 
yields  a  nitro-substitution  compound  (OjHj(N03)jO^),  and  this 
may  be  precipitated  in  oily  drops,  which  crystallize,  by  the  addition 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Nitro-inosin  is  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  water,  and  explodes  when  sharply  struck.  It 
may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  colourless  rhombohedra.  A  solu- 
tion of  inosin  to  which  caustic  potash  has  been  added  dissolves 
hydrated  cupric  oxide  with  a  blue  colour,  but  does  not  reduce 
it  to  cupreous  oxide  when  the  liquid  is  boiled.  The  solu- 
tion of  inosin  gives  a  white  precipitate  when  mixed  with  one  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead.  Inosin  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  but  with  chalk  and  cheese  it  yields  lactic  and 
butyric  acids. 

(1677)  Chemical  Effects  of  Cooking  upon  Food. — ^A  consideration 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  muscular  tissue  enables  us  readily 
to  understand  the  principal  changes  produced  in  the  cooking  of 
meat.  The  common  processes  of  cooking  have  been  very  clearly 
explained  by  Liebig. 

The  operation  of  roasting  consists  in  the  gradual  coagulation 
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of  the  albumin^  as  the  heat  penetrates  from  the  surface  towards 
the  interior:  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  centre^  unless 
the  roasting  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time^  do  not 
become  hot  enough  to  allow  the  albumin  to  coagulate ;  hence  they 
appear  red,  juicy,  and  underdone  as  it  is  called ;  the  superficial 
portions  become  brown,  and  partially  altered  in  composition,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  sapid  and  saline  constituents  of  the  juices 
contained  in  the  meat  are  retained,  although  a  certain  proportion 
exudes,  and  a  part  of  the  fat  is  melted  off,  and  collects  below,  as 
dripping. 

In  boiling  meat  the  result  is  somewhat  different:  when  the 
flesh  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  the  heat  is  gradually  raised,  the 
soluble  albumin,  the  soluble  salts,  and  the  flavouring  portions  of 
the  meat  (which  are  contained  entirely  in  the  soluble  parts),  begin 
to  pass  out  into  the  water,  and  the  meat  gradually  becomes  im- 
poverished, while  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  boiled  gains  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  in  flavour  and  nutritive  qualities — ^the  meat 
becoming  hard,  ragged,  fibrous,  and  tasteless  at  the  surface,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  its  albuminous  cement.  When  the  water  boils,  the 
heat  gradually  penetrates  the  mass  of  the  flesh,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  risen  high  enough  to  coagulate  the  albumin*  which  is  still  left 
in  the  central  portions,  the  joint  is  said  to  be  cooked  through. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  full  flavour  of  the  meat  during  the 
boiling,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  water  boil  before  introducing 
the  joint  to  be  cooked,  and  then  to  maintain  it  gently  simmering 
until  every  part  of  the  mass  baa  attained  a  temperature  of  at  least 
170^  or  180^.  By  this  treatment,  the  albumin  contained  in  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  meat  is  suddenly  coagulated,  and  thus 
offers  an  obstacle  to  the  free  escape  of  the  soluble  portions  from 
within ;  the  meat  therefore  is  proportionately  richer,  whilst  the 
broth  suffers  to  the  same  extent. 

Liebig  has  introduced  an  improved  method  of  preparing  strong 
meat  tea  for  invalids,  founded  upon  the  foregoing  considerations. 
Lean  beef  or  other  meat  is  minced  finely  while  rai^y  mixed  with, 
an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  slowly  heatect  to  boiling. 
After  boiling  for  a  minute  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  fhe  liquid  is 
strained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  fibrous  portion  exposed  to 
pressure ;  the  broth  thus  obtained  is  seasoned  with  ihc  usual 
condiments,  and  furnishes  a  nutritive  soup  of  excellent  flavour 
which  would  gain  nothing  by  longer  boiling,  but  it  has  little 
colour. 

A  still  more  nutritious  broth  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — ^Take  one-third  of  a  pound    of  raw  beef  or  chicken 
3  3  k 
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mince  it  very  finely^  and  mix  it  with  14  ounces  of  cold  distilled 
water,  to  which  four  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  from  10  to 
18  grains  of  salt  have  been  added ;  digest  for  an  hour^  and  strain 
out  the  meat  upon  a  hair  sieve ;  wash  the  residue  upon  the  sieve 
with  5  ounces  of  distilled  water.  In  this  way  about  a  pint  of 
a  cold  extract  of  meat  is  obtained^  which  may  be  taken  cold^  or  if 
warm,  it  must  not  be  heated  above  120®  (50®  C).  The  whole  of 
the  uncoagulated  albumin^  one  of  the  most  nutritive  constituents 
of  the  meat,  is  thus  extracted  and  administered  to  the  invalid  ; 
whereas,  if  the  broth  be  boiled,  the  albumin  becomes  coagulated^ 
and  is  skdmmed  off  and  wasted. 

The  undissolved  fibrin  when  washed  once  or  twice  becomes 
hard  and  insipid,  and  is  difficult  of  digestion.  The  dark  colour 
of  soup  contributes  scarcely  anything  to  its  flavour,  but  custom 
leads  us  to  Associate  the  idea  of  strength  and  flavour  with  its 
appearance.  The  brown  tint  which  long  boiling  gives,  may^  as 
is  well  known  in  the  kitchen,  be  supplied  by  a  little  burnt  sugar, 
and  thus  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate  may  be  satisfied. 

The  antiseptic  power  of  common  salt  in  preserving  meat  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  its  mode  of  action  has  been  given.  The  process  of  salting 
detracts  considerably  from  the  nutritive  value  of  the  flesh  so  pre- 
served. When  raw  meat  is  salted,  the  liquid  portion  speedily 
begins  to  ooze  out,  and  to  dissolve  the  salt,  forming  what  is  com- 
monly termed  brine,  which  is  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  the 
juice  of  the  flesh ;  the  meat  thus  becomes  proportionately  im- 
poverished of  its  albumin  and  of  its  sapid  and  saline  components, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  deprived  of  its  tendency  to  putrefy. 

(1678)  ComponeTits  of  the  Brain. — The  chemical  knowledge  of 
the  components  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  many  of  the  foregoing  substances.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  these  organs  are  especially  remarkable  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  Fremy,  a  few  years  ago,  published  an  investiga- 
tion  upon  their  composition,  which  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
Yon  Bibra  in  its  essential  points.  The  brain  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  albumin  in  the  uncoagulated  form  ;  but  it  seems  to 
owe  its  peculiar  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  solid  fatty  acid, 
termed  cerebric  add,  from  cerebrum,  the  brain  ;  this  acid  contains 
phosphorus.  The  brain  also  contains  another  phosphorized  but 
oily  acid,  called  oleopfwsphoric  acid.  In  addition  to  these 
bodies,  cholesterin,  myelin,  and  the  ordinary  fats,  stearin  and 
olein^  are  likewise  present. 
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The  human  brain  contains  in  loo  parts^  about  7  parts  of 
albuinin^  5  of  the  above-mentioned  fats,  and  80  of  water. 

Cerebric  Acid  is  a  feeble  acid,  which  is  met  with  in  the  brain 
partly  uncombined^  partly  united  with  sodium.  It  is  a  white  solid, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  grains,  soluble  in  hot  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  boiling  ether,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  swells  up  like  starch  in  this  liquid : 
it  melts  at  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature,  and  at  a  little  above 
its  point  of  fusion  begins  to  be  decomposed.  It  bums  with  a 
characteristic  odour,  leaving  a  charcoal  which,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  phosphoric  acid,  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Cerebric  acid  gave  to  analysis  the  following  numbers,  from 
which,  however,  no  satisfactory  formula  can  be  deduced : — 

Carbon 667 

Hydrogen io'6 

Nitrogen     . 2'$ 

Phosphorus 0*9 

Oxygen 195 


lOO'O 

Oleophosphoric  Acid  is  a  greasy  oil,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  ether  and  by  boiling  alcohol. 
It  appears  to  exist  in  the  brain  partially  in  the  fi^e  state,  but 
principally  in  combination  with  sodium,  with  which  it  forms  a 
soapy  compound.  This  acid,  according  to  Gobley,  is  likewise 
present  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  Oleophosphoric  acid,  by  boiling 
it  with  water,  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  olein  and  phosphoric 
acid,  which  latter  remains  in  solution.  The  presence  of  a  free 
acid  facilitates  this  decomposition. 

Myelin  (from  /xvcXoc^  marrow)  is  a  peculiar  phosphorized  and 
nitrogenized  fat,  discovered  by  Virchow :  it  is  found  in  the  brain, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  abundantly  in 
the  liver.  It  is  colourless,  glistening,  semi-fluid,  and  can  be  drawn 
out  into  long  shreds ;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  appears  to  contain  cholesterin  and  one  of  the 
biliary  acids,  for  when  treated  with  Pettenkofer's  bile-test  (1694), 
it  furnishes  the  characteristic  violet  colour  (Beneke). 

§    II.    COMPOSITION   AND   PROPERTIES   OF   SOME    OF   THE    MOST 
IMPORTANT   ANIBiAL   FLUIDS. 

(1679)  The  fluids  contained  in  the  animal  body  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  order  : — 
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A.  Plastic  ntUrient  liquids,  under  which  are  included  the 
bhod,  and  its  tributaries^  the  chyle  and  the  lymph ;  in  connexion 
with  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  milk, 

B.  Liquids  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  process  of  digestion, 
including  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  the 
secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  bile. 

C.  Excrementitious  matter^  comprising  the  urine,  the  cutaneous 
secretions,  and  the  solid  excrements ;  with  which  may  be  noticed 
pus,  the  product  of  the  suppurative  process. 

A.  Plastic  Nutrient  Liquids, — i.  The  Blood. 

(1680)  The  blood  is  the  most  important  of  the  fluids  con- 
tained in  the  animal  system^  since  it  supplies  the  material  from 
which  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  derived.  The  remarks 
which  follow  refer  to  the  blood  of  the  human  species  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

Since  the  blood  is  a  fluid  which  consists  of  a  milture  of  a 
variety  of  difierent  ingredients^  and  since  it  is  every  moment 
undergoing  changes  of  the  most  varied  and  complicated  descrip- 
tion, its  composition  cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  same 
definite  character  as  that  of  a  crystallized  mineral ;  and  yet  there 
is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  blood 
during  health.  In  the  vertebrate  animals  the  blood  is  a  somewhat 
viscid  fluid  of  a  red  colour,  which  is  more  or  less  bright  according 
to  the  part  of  the  system  from  which  the  liquid  has  been  taken ; 
that  from  the  arteries,  or  arterial  blood,  being  of  a  florid  red, 
whilst  that  drawn  from  the  veins,  or  venous  blood,  is  of  a  dull 
purple.  Blood  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  difiers  somewhat  in 
animals  of  difierent  species.  This  odour  is  more  strongly  de- 
veloped by  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  blood.  When  left 
to  itself,  the  blood  presents  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
coagulation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears  first  to  become 
semi-solid,  and  eventually  it  separates  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  constitutes  the  solid  cruor,  or  crassamentum,  and  the  other 
the  liquid  or  serous  portion.  This  coagulation  generally  com- 
mences in  firom  three  to  five  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been 
drawn,  and  the  clot  continues  to  contract  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
Coagulation  is  retarded  by  exposure  to  a  low  temperature;  it 
occurs  most  rapidly  at  about  100®  or  110®.  The  coagulation  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  fibrin,  which  exists  in  the  blood  in  a  state 
of  solution  whilst  it  is  circulating  in  the  living  organism^  bat 
solidifies  shortly  after  its  removal  from  it :  the  cause  of  this 
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coagulation  is  still  unknown.  During  coagulation  the  fibrin  carries 
with  it  all  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bloody  so  that  the  clot  has 
a  deep  red  hue,  and  the  serum  is  left  colourless  or  straw-coloured. 
The  reason  of  this  complete  separation  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
revealed  by  the  microscope.  Bloody  when  exposed  to  a  high 
magnifying  power,  is  found  not  to  be  a  homogeneous  fluid,  but  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  small  flattened  disks,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
tolerably  uniform  in  size  in  the  same  animal,  but  varying  in 
magnitude  and  shape  in  different  species  of  animals.  These  blood 
disks,  or  red  corpuscles,  float  in  a  transparent,  nearly  colourless 
fluids  termed  the  liquor  sanguinis.  In  human  blood  these  red 
corpuscles  are  circular  and  slightly  biconcave:  in  most  other 
mammalia  the  blood  disks  are  also  circular;  in  birds  they 
are  elongated  and  oval,  with  an  elevated  centre  ;  and  in  amphibia 
they  are  oval  and  slightly  convex.  These  observations  explain 
the  cause  of  the  complete  separation  of  the  colouring  matter 
when  the  blood  coagulates ;  since  the  fibrin,  in  the  act  of  solidifica- 
tion, entangles  the  red  corpuscles  in  its  meshes,  and  separates  them 
mechanically,  just  as  white  of  egg  removes  the  solid  impurities 
suspended  in  syrup  when  it  is  used  to  clarify  that  liquid.  If  the 
blood  be  whipped  with  a  bundle  of  twigs  during  the  process  of 
coagulation,  the  fibrin  attaches  itself  in  the  form  of  white  elastic 
filaments  to  the  twigs,  while  the  red  particles  are  separated  from 
it  by  the  agitation.  The  defibrinated  blood  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  does  not  coagulate.  Blood  is  prevented  from  coagu- 
lating by  allowing  it  to  flow  from  the  vein  into  alkaline  solutions, 
or  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  many  salts  of  the  alkalies,  such 
as  potassic  nitrate  and  sodic  sulphate  and  acetate.  In  some  cases 
of  sudden  death,  the  blood  is  also  found  to  have  lost  its  property 
of  spontaneous  coagulation.  In  certain  states  of  the  system, 
owing  partly  to  the  slower  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  clot  is  entirely  free  from  colouring  particles,  the 
red  corpuscles  having  subsided,  and  left  a  stratum  of  variable 
thickness  and  of  yellowish  colour ;  to  this  coating  the  name  of 
the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood  has  been  given;  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  inflammatory  crust,  owing  to  its  frequent  occur- 
rence during  inflammatory  diseases. 

(1681)  Composition  of  the  Blood, — The  following  substances 
have  been  found  as  normal  constituents  of  the  blood : — Albumin, 
fibrin,  colouring  matter  or  hsematin,  globulin ;  oleic,  stearic,  lactic, 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  in  combination  with 
sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  magnesium ;  minute 
portions  of  cholesterin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorized  fat 
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(containing  phospho-glyceric  acid),  which  has  probably  a  composi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain.  The  blood 
likewise  contains  in  solution  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  Theae 
gases  may  be  displaced  by  transmitting  a  current  of  hydrogen 
through  the  liquid.  Lehmann,  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen 
through  ox-blood  till  it  ceased  to  expel  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
then  adding  acetic  add  without  admitting  air,  and  again  trans- 
mitting hydrogen,  has  shown,  by  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride which  then  ensued,  that  recent  blood  must  contain  a  firee 
alkaline  carbonate,  in  quantity  equal  to  about  0*1628  per  cent,  of 
its  weight. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  the  observations  of  Schmidt 
and  the  analyses  of  Lehmann,  is  given  by  the  latter  chemist  as 
representing  the  average  quantitative  relation  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  normal  blood.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  blood 
is  here  regarded  as  composed  of  two  portions,  one  consisting  solely 
of  the  red  pui;icles,  and  the  other  of  the  liquid  in  which  these 
red  corpuscles  are  suspended,  termed  the  liquor  sanguinis^  which 
consists  of  the  serum  holding  fibrin  in  solution : — 


Sp.ffr.  (f  Blood  Corpuscles,  1*0885. 
1000  parte  of  blood  corpuscles   con- 
tain:— 

Water 688*00 

Solid  oonstitnente    ....    313*00 

(consisting  of) 
Hsematin  (with  iron)  .     .    .       16' 75 
Globulin  and  cell  membrane      282-33 

Fat 3-31 

Extractive  matters  ....        3*00 
Mineral  substances  (without  iron)  8'i3 

Chlorine i'686 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (60^)      •  0*066 

Phosphoric  anhydride  (PsOJ  •  i'i34 

Potassium ^    .  3'338 

Sodium 1*052 

Oiv^n 0*667 

Calcic  phosphate 0*114 

Magnesic  phosphate      ...  0*073 


Sp.  gr,  of  Liquor  Sanguinis,  ixnS, 
1000  parts  of   liquor   sanguinis  con- 
tain:— 

Water 903*90 

Solid  constituents     ....    97*10 
(consisting  oQ 

Fibrin 4*05 

Albumin 78*84 

Fat 1*73 

Extractive  matters    ....      3*94 
Mineral  substances   ....      0*55 

Chlorine 3*644 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,) .     .  o*i  15 

Phosphoric  anhydride  (P^O^)  .  0*191 

Potassium 0*333 

Sodium 3'34i 

Oiy^n 0403 

Calcic  phosphate 0*311 

Magnesic  phosphate      .    .    .  0*333 


The  asb  of  ox-blood  contains  about  6' 84  per  cent,  of  fenric 
oxide  (Lehmann). 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  average  composi- 
tion of  human  blood  in  man  and  in  woman^  according  to  the 
analyses  of  A,  Becquerel  and  Rodier : — 
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Spedfie  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood 
Ofseram 


Water 
Fibrin 


Fatty  matters 


AlbomiD   .    . 
Blood  corpuftcles 
Extractive  matters 


^Serolin  .  .  .  . 
Phoiiphorized  fat . 
Cholesterin  .  , 
Saponified  fat  .    , 


Salts    .    .    . 
Metallic  iron 


(Sodic  chloride .  . 
Other  solable  salts 
Earthy  phosphates 


ro6oo 
1*0280 


i"6o 


779-00 
3*30 

0'03 
049 
0-09 
I'OO 

6940 

147*10 
6'So 


lOOO'IO 


310 
3-50 

033 
0-57 


650 


Female. 


1-0575 
1*0374 


1*63 


79i'io 

3*20 
0*03 

0*46 
©•09 

105 

70*50 

I37'20 
7-40 


100003 


3-90 
2*90 

0-35 
0-54 


7*69 


The  ayerage  specific  gravity  of  healthy  human  blood  is  from 
1*052  to  1*057^  but  it  is  liable  to  considerable  variation^  princi- 
pally owing  to  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles : 
it  is  usually  more  dilute  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  ■  The 
density  of  the  serum  is  more  uniform^  and  is  generally  between 
i*oz7  ^^d  i'029.  The  serum  is  a  somewhat  alkaline^  straw- 
coloured^  highly  albuminous  liquid^  which  becomes  coagulated^ 
and  forms  a  semi-transparent  jelly  when  heated  to  about  170^. 
Its  average  composition  has  been  already  given^  under  the  head 
of  liquor  sanguinis,  in  the  table  quoted  from  Lehmann :  but 
since  the  liquor  sanguinis  consists  of  serum  holding  fibrin  in  solu- 
tion, fibrin  must  be  deducted  from  the  list  of  the  components  of 
the  serum. 

(1682)  Hamatin,  or  Hamatosin  (from  ai/fa,  blood)  (^^iH^N, 
O^e?  Mulder). — ^This  substance  is  the  true  colouring  principle 
of  the  blood,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  compound. 
It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  body  that  contains  iron. 
Hsematin  presents  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  albuminous 
principles,  and  may,  like  them,  exist  either  in  a  coagulated  or  an 
uncoagulated  form.  It  occurs  in  the  blood  in  the  soluble  form, 
and,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mulder,  it  contains  6*6  per  c^it. 
of  metallic  iron.  It  iqppears  to  be  probable  that,  like  the  sulphur 
and  ihe  phosphorus  in  albumin,  this  iron  is  not  combined  with 
oxygen.      The  peculiar  colour  of  haematin   is   manifestly  Bot 
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dependent  npon  the  iron  which  it  contains^  since  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  substance  may  be  removed  without  affecting  the  dark 
brown  colour  of  the  haeinatin ;  for  example,  if  hspmatin  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  liquid  be  then  diluted,  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  wiU 
take  place,  and  ferrous  sulphate  will  be  formed  in  the  liquid. 
The  insoluble  residue  thus  obtained  contains  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  hsematin 
from  which  the  iron  has  not  been  removed.  If  chlorine  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  hsematin  in  water,  ferric  chloride  is  formed, 
and  a  white  precipitate,  termed  chlorhamatin,  is  produced,  which 
Mulder  represents  as  (O^H44Ng024Clijj,  or  O^^H^NgO^,  6  Cl^Oj), 
a  compound  analogous  to  that  which  is  formed  with  protein,  when 
albumin,  suspended  in  water,  is  similarly  treated.  Haematin 
constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  (according  to  Berzelius,  about  i-aoth),  the  remaining  portion 
consisting  chiefly  of  globulin. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  hsematin  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  as 
yet  it  has  only  been  insulated  in  its  coagulated  form.  Blood 
which  has  been  freed  from  fibrin  by  agitation  with  twigs  before 
coagulation,  is  to  be  mixed  with  about  8  times  its  bulk  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate.  After  standing  for  a  few 
hours,  the  colouring  matter  subsides ;  it  must  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  sodic  sulphate.  If  the 
residue  upon  the  filter  be  now  boiled  with  alcohol  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved.  The  liquid 
must  be  filtered  while  hot,  and  a  portion  of  globulin,  which  has 
been  dissolved,  is  to  be  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium.  The  red  liquid  thus  obtained  is  again  to  be 
filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  after  which  the  solid  residue 
must  be  digested  successively  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
again  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  ammonia,  by  which  the 
remaining  portions  of  globulin  will  be  separated  in  the  insoluble 
form ;  the  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness ; 
after  which  everything  that  is  soluble  is  to  be  removed  by  digestion 
with  water.     The  residue  is  considered  to  be  pure  hsematin. 

Coagulated  hsematin  as  thus  obtained  forms  a  dark  mass,  which 
assumes  a  slight  lustre  on  pressure.  It  is  destitute  of  odour  and 
of  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fatty  and 
essential  oils.  It  is,  however,  readily  dissolved  by  weak  alcohol 
which  has  been  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid : 
the  solution  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  but  it  becomes  blood  red 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.     Water  precipitates  the  acidulated 
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alcoholic  solution.  Strong  acids  decompose  hsematin^  and  extract 
the  greater  portion  of  its  iron.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
both  caustic  and  carbonated^  dissolve  it  freely;  when  these  solu- 
tions are  boiled,  the  colour,  which  is  at  first  bright  red,  passes 
through  dull  red  into  green.  Haematin  is  precipitated  completely 
from  its  ammoniacal  solution  in  alcohol,  by  salts  of  silver,  of  lead, 
and  of  copper.  According  to  Denis,  looo  parts  of  blood  contain 
0*56  of  metallic  iron  ;  so  that  reckoning  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
a  man  of  average  stature  at  3olb.,  it  would  amount  to  about  120 
grains  of  iron  in  the  blood  of  the  entire  human  body. 

(1683)  Hamatoidin, — A  remarkable  modification  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  of  hsemato-globulin,  to 
which  the  name  of  htematoidin  or  htematO'Crystallin  has  been 
given,  has  been  observed  to  occur  sometimes  in  old  extravasations, 
and  in  certain  forms  6f  disease.  The  colouring  matter  assumes 
the  shape  of  irregular  crystalline  firagments,  or  of  perfectly-formed 
transparent  red  rhombic  prisms^  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  yielding  a  solution  which  becomes  coagulated  at  about 
145°.  Alcohol  and  nitric  acid  also  produce  a  precipitate  in  the 
liquid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  haematoidin  is  precipitated  by 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  of  mercurous  nitrate,  and  of 
cupric  sulphate.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  the  crystals  of  haematoidin 
readily;  ammonia  produces  a  liquid  of  the  colour  of  peach- 
blossoms  ;  potash  does  not  dissolve  them,  but  changes  the  colour 
of  the  crystals  to  a  dirty  yellow.  If  digested  in  the  presence  of 
chlorides,  with  a  great  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  globulin 
is  separated,  and  a  crystalline  body  known  as  hamin  (hydrochlo- 
rate  of  hsematin)  is  separated ;  and  from  this,  by  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  the  haematin  may  be  obtained. 

Lehmann  has  pointed  out  a  method  by  which  the  crystals  of 
haematoidin  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  blood  of  various 
animals,  particularly  from  that  of  the  guinea-pig^  the  rat,  and  the 
mouse.  After  the  serum  has  been  well  drained  from  the  clot, 
the  coagulum  is  to  be  placed  in  a  cloth,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  colouring  matter  washed  out  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  deep  red  liquid  thus  obtained  is  to  be  filtered,  and 
a  current  of  oxygen  gas  transmitted  through  it  for  about  half 
an  hour :  after  this,  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  solution,  for  about  15  minutes.  During 
the  latter  process  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  filled  with  small 
crystals  which,  if  allowed  to  subside,  can  be  separated  from  the 
liquid  portion.  Lehmann  found  that  the  formation  of  these 
crystals  was  favoured  by  the  action  of  solar  light,  but  the  exact 
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clianges  which  attend  their  production  are  not  understood.  The 
crystals  obtained  from  the  blood  of  different  animals  present 
differences  of  form  and  of  solubility.  They  are  generally  prismatic^ 
but  those  of  the  rat  and  the  mouse  are  tetrahedral^  and  are  yery 
sparingly  soluble^  requiring  600  parts  of  water  for  their  solution. 
The  ultimate  analysis  of  hsematoidin  furnishes  results  almost 
identical  with  those  obtained  from  albumin.  The  purified  crystak 
from  the  blood  of  a  dog  contained  from  07  to  0*9  per  cent,  of 
ash,  more  than  half  of  which  consisted  of  ferric  oxide ;  phosphates 
were  also  present  in  considerable  proportion. 

(1684)  HamaiO'Globulin.  —  The  globulin  with  which  the 
hsematin  is  combined  has  already  been  described  (1653)  as  a 
compound  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  albumin ;  It  is  contained 
in  a  state  approaching  to  purity  in  the  crystalline  lens,  and  it  con- 
stitutes the.  most  abundant  ingredient  in  the  blood-globules. 

The  combination  of  globulin  with  hsematin,  or  /uemato-globulm, 
which  is  present  in  the  red  corpuscles,  is  yery  readily  acted  upon 
by  oxygen,  and  by  many  other  gases,  and  is  concerned  intimately 
with  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood  during  the  process  of 
respiration.  Oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  red  corpuscles  when 
suspended  in  the  serum  or  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid 
assuming  a  brilliant  red  colour,  whilst  a  disengagement  of  carbonic 
anhydride  occurs.  It  is  owing  to  this  action  of  oxygen  that  in  the 
coagulum  of  yenous  blood,  the  upper  portion,  which  is  the  part 
most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  is  of  a  brighter  red  than  the 
lower  portions  of  the  clot.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  likewise  abeoiiied 
by  the  red  particles ;  their  colour  then  becomes  changed  to  a  dull 
purple,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  red  hue  may  be  restored  by  further 
exposure  to  the  action  of  oxygen :  many  saline  solutions,  such  as 
those  of  potassic  nitrate,  also  restore  the  red  colour,  and  a 
similar  effect  may  be  obtained  if  syrup  be  added  to  the  liquid. 
The  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  water  also  experiences 
similar  modifications  in  colour.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  cauaoo 
the  colour  to  pass  into  a  dull  green,  and  the  red  hue  cannot  be 
afterwards  restored.  Nitrous  oxide  colours  h^emato-globulin 
purple,  and  oxygen  reproduces  the  scarlet  colour  in  blood  which 
has  been  thus  acted  upon.  Sulphurous  anhydride,  and  acid  gases 
in  general,  darken  its  colour,  which  is  again  restored  by  oxygen. 
Admixture  with  saline  solutions  aiUo  restores  the  red  hue  to 
blood  which  has  been  darkened  by  sulphurous  acid.  From  these 
facts  it  is  obvious  that  heemato-globulin  is  a  compound  extremely 
prone  to  change  under  the  influence  of  many  reagents. 
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(1685)  2.  Chtle. — The  term  chyle  is  applied  to  the  liquid 
derived  from  the  nutritive  portions  of  the  food^  which  are  absorbed 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines  by  a  set  of  vessels,  termed 
the  Idcteals ;  these  pour  their  contents  into  one  large  absorbent 
trunk,  called  the  thoracic  dttct,  by  which  the  chyle,  as  fast  as  it 
is  supplied,  is  emptied  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 
The  chyle  differs  in  its  qualities  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  which  has  been  taken,  and  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  collected  for  examination.  When  removed  from  the 
body,  it,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
coagulation,  owing  to  the  presence  of  fibrin.  In  this  respect  chyle 
differs  from  all  the  other  animal  fluids,  except  blood  and  lymph. 

Chyle  is  an  opalescent  fluid,  of  a  yellowish-white,  or  pale 
reddish  colour.  It  has  a  somewhat  saline  mawkish  taste,  and  a 
very  feebly  alkaline  reaction ;  it  is  generally  more  or  less  milky, 
from  its  holding  in  suspension  minute  granules,  and  globules  of 
fatty  matter ;  this  milkiness  is  particularly  observable  when  the 
food  has  contained  much  fat.  Chyle,  when  boiled,  generally 
deposits  a  few  albuminous  flocculi.  Few  satisfactory  opportunities 
have  occurred  for  examining  the  composition  of  human  chyle. 
The  proportion  of  fibrin  contained  in  the  chyle  of  the  lower 
animals  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations.  In  the  chyle  of 
a  horse  it  was  found  by  Simon  to  amount  to  0*44  parts  per  cent. ; 
in  that  of  a  cat  Nasse  found  0*13  parts  of  fibrin ;  and  Bees  found 
0'37  parts  of  fibrin  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  ass.  When  collected 
from  the  lacteals,  before  passing  through  the  mesenteric  glands, 
chyle  frequently  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  and  the  coagu- 
lation only  occurs  fully  in  that  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  greater  in 
animals  from  which  the  chyle  has  been  collected  while  fasting. 
The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  chyle  is  also  increased  after  passing 
through  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  though  a  considerable  portion 
of  fibrin  were  added  during  its  transmission  through  these  oi^ans. 
It  appears  not  to  be  improbable  that  the  albuminous  matters  ar^ 
gradually  converted  into  fibrin  during  their  passage  through  the 
vessels,  in  the  same  way  that  albumin  is  formed  whilst  the  aliment^ 
are  passing  from  the  stomach  through  the  small  intestines ;  since 
the  quantity  of  fibrin  increases,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  th^ 
point  where  the  chyle  empties  itself  into  the  general  mass  of  th^ 
circulating  fluid.  A  few  blood  corpuscles  are  found  floating  in 
the  chyle  .when  it  has  reached  the  thoracic  duct ;  and,  when 
viewed  by  the  microscope,  multitudes  of  minute  granules  are  seen 
in  suspension^  in  addition  to  which  there  are  other  corpuscles. 
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resembling  tliose  of  pus  in  appearance;  besides  wbicb  floating 
globules  of  fat  are  discernible  in  considerable  numbers :  in  fact^ 
chyle  resembles  blood  in  composition^  but  it  is  far  more  dilute ;  the 
proportion  of  solid  matters  in  the  chyle  of  the  horse  varying  from 
4  to  9  per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  blood  it  rises  as  high  as  22  per  cent. 
Chyle  usually  contains  a  modification  of  albumin^  which  Prout 
termed  incipient  albumin,  in  quantity  varying  from  i  to  5  or  6 
per  cent.^  according  as  the  food  has  contained  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  azotised  matter.  The  chyle,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
assumes  more  or  less  of  a  red  colour^  and  thus  approximates  in 
another  remarkable  particular  to  the  blood.  This  colour  becomes 
increased  in  intensity  after  the  liquid  has  passed  through  the 
mesenteric  glands. 

(1686)  3.  Lymph. — ^This  is  a  colourless,  or  yellowish  fluid, 
which  has  usually  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  procured  from 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
in  sufficient  quantity,  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined.  It  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  animal  fluids,  except  the  blood  and 
the  chyle,  by  the  presence  of  fibrin  in  solution :  in  consequence 
of  which  it  coagulates  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  body,  and  forms  a  scanty  colourless  coagulum. 
The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  lymph  from  the  human  body,  obtained 
in  cases  of  injury,  has  been  found  to  be  between  0-3  and  0*5  per 
cent. ;  in  the  horse  it  varied  from  0*04  to  0*33  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  albumin  in  human  lymph  is  stated  to  vary  from  0*4 
to  6"o  per  cent.,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  lymph  was  mixed  with  efiused  serum. 

(1687)  4.  Milk. — ^This  important  secretion  is  produced  by  the 
mammary  gland  of  the  female  animal  of  the  order  Mammalia,  after 
giving  birth  to  yoTing :  from  the  circumstance  that  the  milk  con- 
stitutes the  entire  food  of  the  young  animal  for  many  months^  it 
presents  a  high  degree  of  physiological  interest  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  food,  and  to  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  of  growth. 

Milk  is  a-liquid  of  a  well-known  yellowish,  or  bluish-white 
appearance,  which  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  oily  matter  in  suspension.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  a  slight  but 
agreeable  odour,  and  in  woman  and  the  herbivora  it  has  a  feebly 
alkaline  reaction :  in  the  carnivora  it  is  slightly  acid.  When 
allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  a  few  hours,  the  greater  part  of 
the  fatty  matter  rises  to  the  surface,  and  forms  the  layer  which 
constitutes  cream.  When  viewed  by  the  microscope  in  a  very 
thin   layer,  milk  appears  to  be  transparent :  it  contains  a  large 
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number  of  highly  refracting,  transparent,  oily  globules  floating  in 
a  transparent  liquid ;  these  globules  are  contained  in  a  very  thin 
investing  membrane,  which  is  not  visible  till  the  milk  is  treated 
with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Agitation  of  the  milk  with  ether  does 
not  dissolve  the  fat,  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  potash  be  added  to 
milk,  and  it  be  then  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  fat  is  completely 
dissolved,  the  pellicle  which  envelopes  the  globules  having  been 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  potash. 

The  object  of  churning,  in  the  preparation  of  butter  from 
cream,  is  to  break  up  mechanically  the  little  sacculi  which  enclose 
the  oily  matter,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  agglomeration  of  the 
fatty  particles  into  masses,  and  to  favour  the  separation  of  the 
liquid  constituents  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  butter^ 
milk.  The  more  completely  the  albuminous  and  caseous  matters 
are  washed  away,  and  the  more  compactly  the  butter  is  pressed, 
the  longer  may  the  butter  be  preserved  without  becoming  rancid, 
since  the  caseous  matter  acts  as  a  ferment,  which  speedily  effects 
a  partial  decomposition  of  the  fat.  The  addition  of  salt  to  the 
butter  preserves  the  fats  unaltered  for  a  considerable  period,  by 
retarding  the  decomposition  of  the  azotised  matter. 

In  addition  to  oily  matter,  milk  contains  two  other  charac- 
teristic ingredients,  viz.,  milk-sugar  and  casein,  both  of  which  are 
held  in  solution.  Albumin  is  absent  from  this  solution  in  its 
usual  condition,  but  it  is  abundant  in  the  colostrum,  or  milk  which 
is  first  produced  after  the  birth  of  the  young  animal.  The  quantity 
of  albumin  in  the  colostrum  of  the  cow  is  so  considerable,  that  it 
coagulates  when  heated.  The  colostrum  is  denser  than  normal 
milk ;  it  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  approaches  serum  in  quality. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  sugar  contained  in  milk  is  of 
a  kind  which  does  not  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  liable  to  produce  an  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride 
during  digestion,  so  that  distension  of  the  tender  stomach  and 
intestines  of  the  young  animal  from  this  cause  is  guarded  against. 

The  salts  contained  in  milk  consist  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  of  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  soda  and  potash,  which  are  combined  with  the  casein 
and  confer  solubility  upon  it ;  in  addition  to  which,  phosphates  of 
calcium  and  of  magnesium  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantity. 
These  phosphates  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  bones 
of  the  young  animal.  A  minute  quantity  of  ferric  oxide,  amount- 
ing, according  to  Haidlen,  to  0*47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity 
of  ash,  is  also  foimd  in  milk.  No  sulphates,  lactates,  or  salts  of 
ammonium,  are  present  in  fresh  milk.     The  quantity  of  salts 
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found  in  coVs  milk  usually  amounts  to  about  07  per  cent.  In 
woman's  milk  it  is  about  0-3  per  cent.  The  composition  of  milk 
varies^  not  only  in  the  different  species  of  animals^  but  also  in  the 
same  animal  at  different  periods  of  lactation^  the  proportion  of 
butter  being  especially  liable  to  fluctuation,  and  being  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  diet :  it  also  appears  that  the  milk  last 
yielded  during  the  act  of  milking  is  the  richest.  The  following 
table  comprises  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  100  parts  of  milk  in 
various  species  of  animals^  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  this  liquid : — 


CoBstiftaentBoflCIk. 

Woman. 

Cow. 

Goat. 

Am. 

Sheep. 

Bitdi. 

Water 

Butter 

Sugar  and  soluble  salts  .     . 
Casein  and  insoluble  salts  . 

88-6 
2-6 
4*9 
39 

87-4 
4-0 

3-6 

82-0 
45 

4*5 

90 

905 
1*4 
6-4 
1*7 

856 
4*5 
4*3 
5*7 

14-8 
160 

Sp.gr.v«i«..    .    .{£"" 

1030 
1034 

1030 
T035 

1 1036 

C  ro23 
11-035 

1035 
I '04 1 

1035 
1-036 

The  spontaneous  acidification  of  milk  when  kept^  and  the 
consequent  curdling  of  the  milk^  as  well  as  the  action  of  acids 
generally^  in  coagulating  milk^  and  the  effect  of  various  neutral 
salts  of  the  earths  upon  this  liquid^  have  already  been  mentioned 
(1 119,  1657). 

B.  Liquids  concerned  in  Digestion. 

• 

(1688)  I.  The  Saliva. — ^This  secretion  is  poured  out  by  the 
parotid  and  other  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Its  chief  use  appears  to  be  to 
lubricate  and  moisten  the  food,  and  to  facilitate  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition. The  saliva  varies  in  composition  considerably  in  different 
animals.  In  man  it  is  an  opalescent,  somewhat  viscid  liquid^ 
which  froths  remarkably  on  agitation.  The  quantity  of  fixed 
solids  which  it  contains  in  solution  was  found  by  Lehmann  to  lie 
between  0*388,  and  0*841  per  cent.,  but  it  has  been  observed  as 
high  as  1*6  per  cent.  In  the  dog  the  solids  amount  to  about  1*03, 
and  in  the  horse  to  i  per  cent.  In  addition  to  epithelial  particles, 
and  to  the  mucus  derived  from  the  mouth  itself,  the  saliva  contains 
a  peculiar  organic  principle,  termed  ptyalin  (from  Trrvtkovy  spittle), 
which  resembles  sodic  albuminate,  and  which  is  very  prone  to 
putrefaction.  Ptyalin  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  soluble 
solids  of  the  saliva.  It  is  characterized  by  its  power  of  converting 
starch,  even  in  the  granular  form,  into  dextrin  and  into  sugar. 
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The  saliya  in  health  has  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction ;  its  alka- 
linity is  increased  dnnng  mastication^  and  diminishes  after  the 
process  of  digestion  is  completed.  In  inflammatory  aflections  of 
the  prima  vue  the  saUva  is,  however,  generally  add,  and  the  same 
fact  has  been  observed  in  various  other  forms  of  inflammatory 
disease.  The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  saliva  consist  of  salts 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salts 
of  calcium,  which  last  is  deposited  from  the  saliva  of  many  animals 
(the  horse,  for  example)  in  the  form  of  crystallized  carbonate, 
when  the  secretion  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  allowed  to  absorb 
carbonic  acid.  It  likewise  occasionally  contains  lactates  of  the 
alkali  metals.  Saliva  also  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
calcic  phosphate.  Hiis  calcic  phosphate  mingled  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  calcic  carbonate  and  of  salivary  mucus,  constitutes 
those  calculous  concretions  which  sometimes  form  upon  the  teeth, 
and  are  known  as  tartar.  Minute  quantities  of  potassic  sulpho- 
cyanide  are  also  present  in  the  saliva,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
red  colour  which  it  yields  on  the  addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  When  sulphur  has  been  taken  medicinally, 
Wright  found  the  quantity  of  the  sulphocyanide  to  be  consider- 
ably  increased.  The  sulphates  are  almost  entirely  absent  from 
the  ash  of  saliva. 

(1689)  2.  The  Gastric  Juice. — This  important  secretion  is 
the  principal  agent  in  eflecting  the  digestion  of  the  albuminoid 
portions  of  the  food,  but  it  exerts  scarcely  any  action  upon  the 
starchy  and  fatty  constituents.  The  gastric  juice,  as  its  name, 
(from  yatrrrip,  the  stomach)  implies,  is  poured  out  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  Its  composition  varies  at  difierent 
times,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  obtained  from  an  empty 
stomach,  its  reaction  upon  litmus  paper  is  either  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline ;  but  after  the  ingestion  of  food  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
always  acid.  In  this,  which  may  be  considered  its  normal  state, 
the  gastric  juice  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  which  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  a  slightly  saline  and  acid  taste.  It  does  not  become 
turbid  when  boiled,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  antiseptic  powers. 
It  may  be  kept  for  many  days  at  ioo°  P.  without  exhibiting  any 
tendency  to  become  putrid.  The  nature  of  the  acid  contained 
in  the  gastric  juice  has  been  much  disputed,  some  chemists 
maintaining  with  Prout  that  it  is  the  hydrochloric,  others  with 
Blondlot,  that  it  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  super- 
phosphate of  calcium,  and  others,  that  it  is  composed  of  lactic 
acid.     In  truth  it  appears  generally  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
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hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids.  The  principal  saline  matters 
present  are  common  salt^  with  small  quantities  of  calcic  and 
magnesic  chlorides^  sodic  lactate^  and  traces  of  calcic  and  ferric 
phosphates.  The  quantity  of  calcic  phosphate  is  very  small^  and 
the  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  almost 
entirely  wanting.  In  addition  to  these  bodies^  however^  the 
gastric  juice  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  organic  com- 
pound^ which  has  been  termed  pepsin  (from  wi^pi^,  cooking}^  to 
which^  in  conjunction  with  the  free  acid^  the  remarkable  solvent 
and  digestive  powers  of  the  gastric  juice  are  owing. 

Pepsin  is  an  albuminoid  body^  soluble  in  wat^er^  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  by  corrosive 
sublimate^  by  salts  of  lead,  and  by  solutions  of  tannic  acid. 
When  boiled  it  loses  its  peculiar  power  of  eflTecting  digestion. 
An  artificial  gastric  juice,  which  acts  as  a  solvent  upon  muscular 
fibre,  boiled  eggs,  and  albuminoid  substances  generally,  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  with 
a  warm  but  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Such  a 
solution,  if  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  will  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  hours  dissolve  pieces  of  hard-boiled  egg 
and  of  beef  3  but  the  solutions  thus  obtained  do  not  coagulate  on 
the  application  of  heat.  They  contain  what  Prout  terms  incipient 
albumin,  which  does  not  acquire  the  ordinary  properties  of  albumin 
until  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic 
and  biliary  secretions.  In  preparing  this  artificial  digestive 
liquid  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  pig  is  generally 
employed  as  the  source  of  the  pepsin,  the  most  active  portion 
being  the  glandular  layer,  extending  chiefly  along  the  greater 
curvature  towards  the  cardia. 

In  the  appendix  to  Lehmann's  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  503),  it  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Gruenewaldt,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  experiments  upon  a  woman  sufiering  from  a  gastric 
fistula,  that  the  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  secreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  31  lb. ;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  this  liquid  was,  of  course,  re-absorbed  by  the 
mucous  surface.  In  this  case  the  gastric  juice  was  carefully 
analysed  by  Schmidt.  The  following  are  his  results.  It  had  a 
sp.  gr.  of  I'oao.  When  heated,  it  emitted  an  odour  of  butyric 
and  propionic  acids,  and  was  found  to  contain  in  1000  parts : — 

Water 954*13 

Pepsin 078 

Sugar,  albuminates,  lactic  and  butyric  acids, 

and  ammonia 3^*43 
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Potassic  cUoride      ....♦•..  070 

Sodic  chloride 4*26 

Potash 0*17 

Calcic  phosphate      ...•••••  1*03 

Magnesic  phosphate r     •  0*47 

Ferric  phosphate .     ,     ,  o'oi 

No  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  foand  in  this  analysis ;  but 
when  the  stomach  of  this  patient  was  irritated  by  introducing  peas 
instead  of  masticated  food^  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  obtained 
from  the  gastric  juice^  which  was  secreted  unmixed  with  saliva. 

Schmidt  found  the  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice  of  dogs^  when  unmixed  with  saliva^  to  amount  to 
from  0*245  ^  o'4^3  P^r  cent.  Small  quantities  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  were  also  present  in  it. 

(1690)  3.  The  Pancreatic  Fluid. — ^The  secretion  from  the 
pancreas  resembles  the  saliva  in  some  respects.  It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  putrefies  rapidly.  It  possesses  the  power 
of  saccharifying  starch  in  an  eminent  degree,  so  that  it  appears 
to  assist  in  an  important  manner  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
amylaceous  portion  of  the  food,  which  is  not  rendered  soluble  by 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Bernard  considers  that  one  of 
its  chief  frinctions  is  to  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  fatty  substances, 
but  the  investigations  since  made  in  Germany  by  several  careful 
and  experienced  observers  have  thrown  some  doubt  upon  the 
accuracy  of  this  view.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  pancreatic 
fluid  furnishes  a  very  perfect  emulsion  when  agitated  with  oil,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  such  an  emulsion  continues  to  exhibit  the 
same  milky  appearance  if  left  at  rest  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hours. 
"Under  these  circumstances  the  emulsion,  which  at  first  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  generally  becomes  acid,  and  butyric  and  other 
Tolatile  acids  are  found  in  the  liquid.  The  liquid  from  the 
pancreas  generally  becomes  coagulated  when  heated ;  it  is  one  of 
the  few  secretions  which  contains  albumin  in  the  soluble  form, 
the  proportion  of  albumin  having  been  found  by  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin,  in  some  cases,  to  amount  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
liquid.  They  also  ascertained  the  presence  of  albumin  in  this 
secretion  in  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog. 

(1691)  4.  Mucus. — ^Those  cavities  of  the  body  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  surface  are  lined  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
membrane,  distinguished  as  the  mucous  membrane^  The  material 
tof  which  these  membranes  consist  appears  closely  to  resemble  albu- 
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min  in  its  coagulated  state^  but  it  is  covered  with  a  payement  of 
nucleated  epithelium  cells,  which  are  continually  undergoing 
gradual  disintegration  and  .solution.  A  tough  viscid  secretion, 
termed  mmcits,  constantly  bathes  the  surface  of  these  membranes. 
In  this  secretion  the  epithelial  particles  can  be  traced  in  different 
stages  of  disintegration. .  The  characters  of  mucus  differ  greatly 
with  the  surface  from  which  it  is  obtained ;  but  it  usually  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  tough  glairy  semi-transparent  mass,  which 
swells  up  in  water,  but  is  not  dissolved  by  this  liquid.  To  the 
substance  which  gives  it  this  glairy  consistence  the  name  of  mtfctn 
has  been  applied.  Mucin  is  turned  yellow  by  nitric  acid ;  but  it 
differs  from  albumin,  since  its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by 
corrosive  sublimate :  it  is  also  not  precipitated  from  its  acid  solu- 
tions by  potassic  ferrocyanide  until  after  the  acid  solution  has 
been  boiled.  The  mucus  from  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  its  appendages  is  coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  weak  acids  in 
general,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  mucus  from 
the  surface  of  the  urinary  organs  is  dissolved  to  a  certain  extent 
both  by  acids  and  by  alkalies.  Both  forms  of  mucus  are  imme- 
diately coagulated  by  alcohol,  and  the  secretion  presents  many 
characters  resembling  those  of  a  solution  of  albumin.  Alkaline 
chlorides  are  abundant  in  mucus  from  the  nose ;  and  the  phos- 
phates of  the  alkalies  and  small  quantities  of  the  phosphates  of 
the  earths  are  also  present. 

(169a)  5.  Thb  Bile. — ^This  important  secretion  is  produced 
from  venous  blood  by  the  liver,  and  in  most  animals  provision  is 
made  for  its  accumulation  in  a  sac  connected  with  the  gland, 
termed  the  gall-bladder.  When  taken  from  this  receptacle  it 
constitutes  gaU,  or  cystic  bile. 

Human  bile  is  a  ropy  liquid  of  a  yellowish-green  colour 
when  concentrated,  but  of  a  bright  yellow  when  diluted.  It  has 
a  peculiar  musky  odour  and  a  bitter  taste.  When  poured  into 
water  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  does  not  mix  readily  with  it, 
but  it  may  be  mixed  with  it  by  agitation,  and  it  then  forms  a 
liquid  which  fr^oths  strongly,  like  a  solution  of  soap.  The  viscidity 
of  the  bile  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  mucus  from 
the  gall-bladder,  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  mucus  the  bile  is  very  prone  to  putrefaction ;  but  if 
the  mucus  be  got  rid  of  by  coagulation  with  acetic  add  and  filtra- 
tion, or  otherwise,  the  bile  may  be  preserved  without  decomposition 
for  some  time. 

Ox  bile,  owing  to  the  feunlity  with  which  it  may  be  procore^ 
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18  the  yariety  which  has  been  chiefly  examined.  It  hasi  nsnally 
a  sp.  gr.  of  about  ro26,  and^  according  to  Berzelins^  it  contains 
the  following  ingredients  in  loo  parts  :«-* 

"Water ^     .     ,     90*44 

Biliary  and  fatty  bodies  .     ^     .     ^       8*00 

Mncus 0*30 

Watery  extract,   chlorides^  phos-)  ^^ 

phates^  and  lactates    .     .     •    J  ^ 

Soda 0*41 

No  albumin  is  present  in  the  bile,  but  its  organic  constituents 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen.  It  also  contains  sulphur 
in  notable  quantity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  salts  found  in  the 
bile  of  salt-water  fishes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  those  of 
potassium^  while  the  salts  of  the  bile  of  fresh-water  fishes^  and  of 
the  herbivora^  consist  chiefly  of  those  of  sodium^  although^  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  two  classes  of  animals  are  placed^ 
the  opposite  results  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  bUe  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion^ the  statements  of  the  earlier  chemists  who  examined  this 
liquid  were  contradictory;  but  the  masterly  researches  of  Strecker 
have  at  length  removed  all  doubt  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the 
biliary  secretion.  The  result  of  these  investigations  has  been  to 
show  that  ox  bile  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  soap  formed 
by  the  combination  of  two  peculiar  resinoid  acids  with  sodium. 
Both  of  these  resinous  acids  (the  glycQcholic  and  the  tawrochohc) 
contain  nitrogen.  The  taurocholic  acid  also  contains  sulphur^  but 
the  glycochoUc  acid  is  free  from  this  element.  Ox  bile .  likewise 
contains^  in  addition  to  the  mucus  of  the  gall  bladder^  minute 
quantities  of  cbolesterin^  and  a  small  amount  of  stearic^  oleic,  and 
lactic  acids,  united  with  potassium  and  ammonium.  Besides  these 
substances,  a  peculiar  colouring  matter  is  found  in  combination 
with  an  alkaline  base,  and  a  small  proportion  of  a  body  called 
lecithin  by  Strecker,  which  is  characterized  by  yielding  oleophos* 
phorio  acid  when  boiled  with  baric  hydrate  {JUeb.  Ann.,  Ixv.  Ixvii. 
And  Ixx.). 

(1693)  GlycochoUc  Acid  ICholic  Add  ot  &i;tec}Ler  (from  xo\rij 
bile) ;  HGg^H^jNOJ . — This  acid  qonstitutes  the  principal  portion 
of  the  resinous  matter  of  ox  bile ;  it  forms  white,  voluminous, 
«ilky,  acicular  crystals,  which  shrink  much  in  drying;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water>  more  freely  so  in  hot  water ;  the 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals,  which  have  a  bitterish-sweet 
taste.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  leaves  it  as  a  resinous  mass 
on  evaporation :  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.     The  salts 
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whicli  it  forms  with  tfae  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  the  earths  may 
be  crystallized ;  they  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Glyeocholic  acid,  when  boiled  with  excess  of  an  alkaline 
liquid,  such  as  solution  of  baryta,  undergoes  a  remarkable  decom- 
position :  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  separated  in  the  form  of 
glycocine,  which  remains  in  the  solution,  and  a  new  resinoid  acid, 
the  cholic  acid  of  Demar9ay  [cholalic  acid  of  Strecker),  is  found 
in  combination  with  barium  :*— 

OljoochoUo  Mid.  Barib  ohoUte.  *  Olfoodae, 


%  Heg^H^NO,  +  H30,BaO  =  Ba  2  ej^Hj^O^  +  2  G^H^Ne,. 

The  elements  of  i  atom  of  glyeocholic  acid,  with  those  of  i 
atom  of  water,  contain  the  elements  of  i  atom  of  cholic  acid  and 
I  of  glycocine ;  so  that  the  decomposition  of  glyeocholic  acid  by 
alkalies  is  analogous  to  that  of  hippuric  acid,  by  acids.  If  glyeo- 
cholic acid  be  boiled  with  acids  it  gradually  loses  water,  and 
becomes  converted  first  into  cholonic  acid  (GggH^^NOg),  and  then 
into  glycocine  and  choUndic  add  {Q^^^^;  1695),  and  *the 
latter,  by  a  further  loss  of  water,  is  ultimately  converted  into 

dytlynn  (G^H^jOe)- 

Solutions  of  the  normal  acetate  of  lead,  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  of  nitrate  of  silver,  produce  no  precipitates  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glyeocholic  acid.  The  salts  which  it  forms  with  the 
alkalies  are  also  unaffected  by  solution  of  baric  chloride;  but 
they  are  precipitated  when  mixed  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
copper,  of  lead,  of  iron,  and  of  silver.  The  silver  precipitate  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  as  the  solution 
cools.  Acetic  and  other  acids,  when  added  to  the  solutions  of  the 
glycocholates,  decompose  them,  and  throw  down  the  add  in  the 
form  of  a  resin.  Sodic  glycocholate  (NaGjjgH^gNOg)  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  ether  to  its  alcoholic  solution,  but  it  does  not  crystallize 
either  from  water  or  from  alcohol :  it  frises  easily  to  a  resinous 
mass.  The  crystals  have  a  very  characteristic  form ;  they  consist 
of  six-sided  prisms,  with  the  ends  obliquely  truncated.  The  crys^ 
iallized  bile  of  Platner  c<Misists  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  and  sodic 
glycocholates.  • 

Preparation. — Glyeocholic  acid  is  not  obtained  pure  without 
considerable  di£Bculty.  Recent  ox  bile  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  is  dried  at  a  temperature  of  248®  (120**  C.) ;  after  which 
it  is  digested  with  cold  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  filtered,  and  ether  is  added  gradually,  by  which  means 
A  brown  resinous  mass  is  separated.     As  soon  as  the  liquid  has 
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thus  deposited  most  of  the  colouring  matter^  it  is  decanted^  and 
the  potassic  and  sodic  glycocholates^  which  are  still  retained  in 
solution^  are  precipitated  by  the  further  addition  of  ether.  The 
liquid  becomes  milky^  a  further  separation  of  a  resinoid  substance 
occurs,  after  which  the  glycocholates  are  gradually  deposited  in 
the  form  of  stellate  tufts  of  needles.  These  crystals  must  be 
washed  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  containing  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  ether,  and  then  dried  rapidly  in  vacuo.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
acid,  the  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  crystals  of  glycocholic  acid  are  slowly  de- 
posited. This  substance,  however,  is  not  pure  even  yet,  for  a  part 
only  of  these  crystals  is  soluble  in  water,  scales  of  a  body  isomeric 
with  glycocholic  acid  being  left ;  this  insoluble  portion  has  been 
termed  paracholic  acid  by  Strecker,  If  paracholic  acid  be  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  the  addition  of  water  precipitates  it  in  the  form 
of  crystals  of  glycocholic  acid. 

(1694)  Cholic  Acid  of  Demar9ay,  Cholalic  Add  of  Strecker; 
(He^H3,0„H,e,  and  aJH^O) ;  Fusing  pL  3^3^  (i95*>  C.).— By 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  drop  by  drop  to  the  solution  of  baric 
cholate  obtained  by  boiling  glycocholic  acid  with  baryta,  the  cholic 
acid  is  separated  as  a  resinous  mass;  and  this,  on  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  is  converted  into  colourless  tetrahedra  or  octo- 
hedra,  which  are  brittle  and  efflorescent.  Cholic  acid  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  forming  with  it  a  solution  which  distinctly 
reddens  litmu^.  It  is  however  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  less 
soluble  in  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  deposits  the  acid  in 
rhombic  tabular  crystals  which  contain  Hjj0;  this  water  of  crys- 
tallization may  be  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  after  which  the  acid 
fuses  at  383°,  and  a  little  beyond  this  it  loses  its  basic  water,  and 
becomes  converted  into  choloidic  acid,  and  by  a  still  farther  heat, 
into  dyslysin  (1695). 

The  cholates  of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  bariutai  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  most  of  them  may  be  crystallized  from  their 
alcoholic  solution.  The  most  characteristic  test  for  cholic  acid  is 
furnished  by  treating  it  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid ;  an  intense 
red  colour,  passing  into  a  violet,  is  thus  developed.  Pettenkofer, 
to  whom  this  observation  is  due,  has  founded  upon  it  an  excellent 
test  for  the  presence  of  bile  in  organic  fluids;  cholic  acid  is 
formed  by  the  actioji  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  resinoid  acids 
of  the  bile,  and  then  furnishes  the  reaction  in  question.  In  order 
to  apply  this  test,  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  substance  for  exami- 
nation is  prepared,  and  dissolved  in  water ;  a  drop  of  syrup  con- 
sisting of  I  part  of  sugar  to  4  of  water  is  then  added;  and  pure 
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sulphuric  add  free  from  snlplmroas  acid  is  cantioiisly  poured  in  ; 
the  liquid  at  first  becomes  turbid,  but  it  clears  as  more  acid  is 
added,  and  passes  in  succession  through  cherry  red,  carmine,  and 
purple  into  violet.  The  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
beyond  iao°  or  130°,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
sugar,  or  it  vould  be  liable  to  become  chaned  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Acetic  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  syrup  in  applying  this  test. 

Cholic  acid  approaches  the  fatty  acids  in  character,  and  its 
salts  are  somewhat  analogous  to  ordinary  soaps. 

(1695)  Chokddic  Acid  ^^^H^^^^* — Glycocholic  acid  is  soluble 
in  cold  concentrated  acetic,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  with- 
out alteration,  but  it  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  them.  If 
glycocholic  acid  be  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  glycocine  is 
separated,  and  a  new  resinous  add,  the  choloidtc  of  Demargay,  is 
produced: — 

Oljeoobolio  add.  Oholoidie  add.  GfyeooiM. 


Two  atoms  of  cholic  acid,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of 
one  atom  of  water,  furnish  one  atom  of  choloidic  acid. 

Choloidic  add  is  a  resinous,  white,  friable  substance,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  ether,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
It  reddens  litmus,  and  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar 
produces  the  same  reactions  as  <ehollic  acid.  The  alkaline  choloi- 
dates  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  but  they  do  not  crystal- 
lize :  bane  choloidateis  insoluble  in  water.  Xhese  salts  are  isomeric 
with  the  cholates,  but  do  not  at  all  resemible  them.  Choloidic  acid 
is  stated  to  contain  no  basic  hydrogen,  l)ut  this  is  not  probable. 

Both  cholic  and  choloidic  adds,  like  oldc  acid,  when  distilled 
with  nitric  add  yield,  by  oxidation,  the  volatile  liatty  adds  of  the 
group  O^Hj^Ojj;  acetic,  butyric,  caproic,  oenanthylic,  caprylic, 
pelargonic,  and  capric  acids  iiavdng  been  discovered  in  the  results 
of  the  distillation  by  Redtenbacher.  Various  other  osidised  products 
remain  in  the  retort,  among  which  are  oxalic  andefaolesteric  adds 
(1700), and  a  crystallizable  bodytermed  choloidanic  acirf(6jjHj^Oy). 

By  long  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dioloidic  acid  in 
turn  is  decomposed ;  each  atom  loses  3  more  atoms  of  water,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  neutral  resin  (©^gH^Og)  fusible  at  284*^ 
(140°  C),  and  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  into  solu- 
tion l^y  ordinary  solvents,  Berzelius  called  dyslydn  (from  Svq, 
difficult,  Xvai^,  solution). 

(1696)  Taurocholic  Acid ;  Choleic  Acid  of  Strecker 
IHe^H^N©^),— The  sulphuretted,  acid  of  ox  bile  is  the  less 
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abundant  of  its  two  components ;  ihongb  it  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  bile  of  serpents^  of  fishes,  and  of  some  other  animals ; 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  isolated  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 
It  has  however  been  ascertained  that  it  gives  rise^  by  treatment 
with  acids^  to  cholic  or  to  choloidic  acid,  and  to  dyslysin,  but 
instead  of  glyoocine  it  furnishes  a  remarkable  crystallizable  body, 
vhich  contains  all  the  sulphur  of  the  acid;  this  substance  has 
been  named  taurin  (O^H^NOgS) : — 

TanrochoUo  acid.  Tftarln.  ChoHc  Mid. 

Preparation, — In  order  to  obtain  taurocholic  acid  of  tolerable 
purity,  the  following  method  recommended  by  Heintz  may  be 
employed : — To  an  aqueous  solution  of  ox  bile,  normal  acetate  of 
lead  is  added  so  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate ;  the  mucus, 
the  oily  acids,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  glycocholic  acid  are 
thus  thrown  down,  and  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  To  the 
clear  liquid  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  must  next  be  added 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  successive  precipitates 
become  quite  white,  and  assume  a  plaster*like  consistence,  when 
the  liquid  must  be  again  filtered  and  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  free  ammonia. 
This  precipitate,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  taurocholate  of 
lead,  must  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  reprecipitatibn  by 
water;  after  which  it  must  be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  taurocholic  acid  maybe  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  after  filtering  it  to  remove  the  sulphide  of  lead. 

The  taurocholates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  They  give  no  precipitate  with  normal  salts  of 
lead,  but  with  basic  salts  of  this  metal  slowly  deposit  a  plaster- 
like  compound,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water.  They  yield 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  a  violet  colour  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  cholates. 

(1697)  The  bile  of  most  animals  yields  taurin  when  treated 
with  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  since  the  occurrence  of 
taurocholic  acid  is  almost  imiversal  in  this  secretion,  but  the 
other  resinoid  acid  varies  in  different  classes  of  animals;  that 
obtained  from  the  bile  of  the  pig,  for  example,  is  termed  (from 
vQs  ifog,  a  pig)  hyockolic  acid,  and  contains  (HOj^H^^NOg). 
Hyocholic  acid  yields  glycocine  when  boiled  with  acids,  whilst  a 
new  resinoid  acid,  the  hyocholalic  (HOggH^^O^,  is  separated. 
The  compound  which  hyocholic  acid  forms  with  lead  does  not 
possess  the  fusible  plaster-like  character  which  distinguishes  the 
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kad  siftlts  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids.  By  long  boiling 
with  acids  hyocholic  acid  is  converted  into  glycocine^  and 
hyodyslyrin  {O^K^^O^),  which  is  homologous  with  dyslysin,  but 
contains  2  (OHJ  more  than  the  latter  compound.  Hyocholic 
acid  itself  is  homologous  with  cholonic  acid  (HOg^H^NOg),  the 
resinous  acid  produced  by  boiling  glycocholic  acid  with  water, 
which  under  these  circumstances  loses  the  elements  of  one  atom 
of  water.  Hyochokic  add  (HOj^H^NO^),  the  sulphuretted  acid 
of  pigs'  bile,  bears  a  similar  relation  in  its  composition  to  tauro- 
choUc  acid  that  the  hyocholic  does  to  glycocholic  acid ;  that  is  to 
say^  it  contains  i  atom  of  oxygen  less^  and  i  atom  of  carbon 
more,  than  taurocholic  acid.  Strecker  has  also  discovered  in 
the  pig's  bile  a  small  quantity  of  a  new  base,  which  he  terms 
choline  (egH^jNO). 

(1698)  Taurin  (OgH^NOjS). — ^This  remarkable  substance  was 
first  procured  from  ox  bile,  and  hence  its  name,  from  taurus, 
a  bulL  It  is  readily  prepared  by  freeing  fresh  bile  from  mucus 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  filtering  it ;  the  clarified  bile  is 
then  boiled  for  some  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  liquid 
decanted  from  the  resinous  acids  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  decanted  from  the  crystals  of  sodic  chloride 
which  have  separated :  the  mother -liquor  is  then  mixed  with  5  or 
6  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  yields 
crystids  of  taurin,  which  must  be  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  water.  The  crystals  of  taurin  assume  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism  terminated  by  four  and  six-sided  pyramids  resembling 
those  of  quartz.  Taurin  has  a  cooling  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in 
about  16  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is  not  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
or  in  ether.  The  mineral  acids  dissolve  taurin  without  alteration, 
but  do  not  combine  with  it,  and  even  when  heated  with  it  they 
do  not  decompose  it.  Taurin  contains  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  but  is  a  compound  of  remarkable  stability.  When 
burned  in  the  open  air  it  emits  abundance  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride. A  solution  of  caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  and  if  boiled 
down  with  it  nearly  to  dryness,  decomposes  it,  ammonia  being 
evolved  abundantly,  whilst  potassic  sulphite  and  acetate  are 
formed.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sulphur  is  already  in  an 
oxidized  condition.  Taurin  ia  isomeric  with  sulphite  of  aldehyd* 
ammonia,  a  compound  which  may  be  prepared  artificially,  but 
which  differs  in  properties  from  taurin;  65H^O,H3N,SOg= 
ejjH^NOgS.  Strecker  {Chem.  Gaz,,  1854,  388)  has  however 
succeeded  in  procuring  taurin  artificially  from  ammonium 
isethionate,    Isethionic  acid  is  prepared  by  absorbing  olefiant  gas 
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by  means  of  sulplmric  anhydride^  and  the  product  thus  obtained 
is  dissolved  in  water ;  on  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  ammonia^ 
and  evaporating  it  until  crystals  are  formed  on  coolings  the  ammo* 
nium  isethionate  (H^NO^HgSOJ  is  obtained.  Now  this  salt 
contains  the  elements  of  i  atom  of  taurin  and  i  of  water : — 

Ammoniam  isethionate.  Taurin. 


On  heating  the  isethionate  gradually  to  446°  (1230°  C),  it  loses 
1 1  per  cent,  of  its  weighty  and  the  residue^  when  dissolved  in 
water,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  crystals  which  have  the 
form  and  properties  of  taurin  from  bile.  Cloetta  has  found 
taarin  in  small  quantity  ready  formed  in  the  lungs  of  the  ox ; 
he  has  shown  it  to  be  the  substance  termed  pneumic  or  pulmonic 
acid  by  Verdeil. 

(1699)  Choleaterin  (from  \o\riy  bile,  <rriap,  suet)  {Q^^Jd^ 
H3O);  Fusing  pt.  293°  (145^  C.).— This  crystallizable  fatty  body 
constitutes  a  never-failing  ingredient  of  healthy  bile,  though, 
according  to  Berzelius,  it  does  not  exceed  in  quantity  one  part  in 
10,000  of  the  bile.  It  is  probably  held  in  solution  by  the  agency 
of  taurocholic  acid,  which  possesses  a  certain  solvent  power  over 
cholesterin.  It  acquires  its  chief  interest  and  importance  from 
the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  its  extreme  insolubility,  it  cannot 
be  reabsorbed  when  once  deposited,  and  hence  it  frequently  accu- 
mulates in  the  gall-bladder,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  most  common  variety  of  gall-stone,  or  biliary  calculus. 
Cholesterin  is  found  also  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood ; 
it  is  present  in  the  brain  in  considerable  quantity ;  it  is  also  a 
constituent  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  in  small  proportion  is  a 
very  frequent  component  of  serous  and  fibrous  exudations.  It 
appears  likewise  to  be  always  present  in  pus,  and  is  a  common 
product  of  the  putrefaction  of  muscular  tissue.  It  has  also  been 
met  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  been  found  in  small 
quantity  in  almond  oil  and  olive  oil,  as  well  as  in  wheat,  peas^ 
and  other  seeds. 

Preparation, — Gall-stones  which  contain  cholesterin  have  a 
crystalline  structure ;  they  fuse  on  the  application  of  heat,  and 
they  often  have  a  specific  gravity  less  than  that  of  water.  Such 
calculi  furnish  the  best  source  of  cholesterin.  In  order  to  obtain 
it  from  them,  the  powdered  gall-stones  should  be  boUed  in  alcohol ; 
the  solution  as  it  cools  deposits  characteristic  rhombic  plates  of 
cholesterin,  which,  after  one  or  two  recrystallizations,  is  obtained 
in  a  pure  state* 
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Choleflterin  Ib  nearly  insoluble  in  water^  but  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  ether.  When  the  ethereal  solution  is  mixed  with  half 
its  volume  of  alcohol  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation^  regular 
crystals  are  deposited ;  they  contain  about  5  per  cent,  of  water : 
when  heated  to  212^,  the  crystals  become  opaque^  and  the  water 
is  expelled.  Cholesterin  fuses  at  293^^  and  becomes  crystalline 
on  cooling ;  it  may  be  distilled  at  a  temperature  of  660^  without 
decomposition ;  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  it  is 
partially  decomposed.  In  the  open  air  it  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame.     The  alkalies  do  not  act  upon  it. 

Berthelot  finds  that  by  heating  cholesterin  for  some  hours 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  various  acids  in  excess^  compounds  may 
be  obtained  corresponding  to  the  ethers  of  cholesterin^  thus 
verifying  the  suggestion  of  Gerhardt^  that  cholesterin  is  a  mono- 
basic alcohol  (Q^U^HO).  In  this  manner  the  following  com* 
pounds  have  been  formed : — 

BaijrodioleBterin.  ObolMteriB.  Butjrie  Mid. 

^2«H4y6^  Hy  O3  =  ©a^H^O  +  6^  Hg  O^  —  HjO ; 

BtMTodiolMtarin.  Choletterin.  Btawio  add. 

^    ■  •*  s  rf"  ■  '     \  ^  '  '  '"^ 

B«nsoeho1e«terhi.  CholMtaria.         Baiuoio  Mid. 

^«6^4S>^7  1^6  ^2  =  ^M^U^  +  ^7  ^6  ^2  ~  ^2^' 

These  cholesteric  ethers  are  white  fusible  compounds^  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol^  which  may  be  employed  to  purify  them 
from  unaltered  cholesteriQ  or  acid.  They  are  freely  soluble  in 
ether^  and  are  readily  decomposed  by  heating  them  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 

(1700)  Concentrated  sidphuric  acid  decomposes  cholesterin^ 
by  removing  water  and  forming  a  mixture  of  three  isomeric 
hydrocarbons  (Og^H^g)  termed  cholesterilin,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  letters  a,  b,  and  c.  These  hydrocarbons  bear  the  same 
relation  to  cholesterin  that  olefiant  gas  does  to  ethylic  alcohol. 
Long  boiling  of  cholesterin  with  nitric  acid  converts  it  first  into 
a  resinous  mass  and  then  decomposes  it^  producing,  amongst  other 
bodies,  choksieric  acid  (HgOgHgOj),  which  assumes  the  form  of 
a  light-yellow  deliquescent  substance,  of  an  acid  and  bitter  taste ; 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  According  to  Bedtenbacher,  the 
production  of  acetic,  butyric,  caproic,  and  oxalic  adda^  also 
accompanies  the  formation  of  cholesteric  acid. 

(1701)  Biliary  calculi  are  often  found  in  the  gall-bladder  in 
large  numbers ;  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  appearance  and  shape : 
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in  some  cases  they  are  nearly  semi-transparent^  and  crystallized 
throughout^  at  other  times  they  are  strongly  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matters  of  the  bile.  Occasionally  the  cholesterin  it 
deposited  upon  a  nucleus  of  calcic  phosphate^  or  of  biliary  colouring 
matter  in  combination,  with  lime. 

In  some  species  of  oriental  goats,  concretions^  called  bezoars, 
of  a  brownish-green  colour,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  they  contain  a  substance  termed  lithqfeUic  add 
(firom  Xifloc,  a  stone,/?/,  gall;  HOgoHg-OJ.  This  body  a  good 
deal  resembles  cholesterin  in  appearance;  it  crystallizes  in  six* 
sided  prisms^  or  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  with  an  oblique  terminal 
face.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but 
freely  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  also  dissolves  it  freely^  the  solution  becoming  milky 
when  diluted  with  water,  Lithofellic  acid  fuses  at  401°  (205°  C), 
and  if  heated  to  a  little  beyond  this,  it  is  converted  into  a  resinous 
mass^  the  iusing  point  of  which  is  reduced  to  about  230^.  If 
this  resin  be  redissolved  in  alcohol  it  is  again  converted  into  the 
crystallizable  acid.  Lithofellic  acid  bums  with  an  agreeable 
odour  and  a  white  smoky  flame.  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkali  metals ;  the  salts  of  lead  and  of  silver  are  insoluble,  and 
soften  in  hot  water.  Lithofellic  acid  is  distinguished  from  cho- 
lesterin by  its  higher  melting  pointy  and  by  its  ready  solubility  in 
solutions  of  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  and  in  acetic  acid. 
When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  it  gives  a  violet 
colour  resembling  that  produced  by  glycocholic  acid. 

(1702)  The  following  table  will  assist  in  indicating  the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  the  most  important  of  the  numerous 
compounds  obtainable  from  the  bile : — 


Gljcocholic  acid. 
Cholouic  a<cid 
Cholic  ucid  .  , 
Choloidic  acid  . 
Dj^filysin  .  .  . 
TuirocHolic  add 


Hyocholic  acid    . 

Hyocholalic  acid  . 

Hyodyslysin  .     . 
Hyocholeic  acid  . 


627H4sN0f 


e„H, 


e„H«Ne,9 


CKcilei^terin 
Tnurin 


65  Hj  Ke^ 


Lithofellic  acid 
Glycocine   .    . 


^2ol^M„^4 

6,  H,  NOj 


(1703)  Colouring  Matters  of  the  Bile. — If  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  bile  be  filtered  through  a  column  of  animal  charcoal^  it 
runs  off  nearly  deprived  of  colour.  The  colouring  matter  of 
the  bile  appears  to  exist  in  three  modifications ;  one  of  them  is 
brown,  a  second  red,  and  the  other  green :  the  latter  is  abundant 
in  the  herbivora ;  it  forms  the  biliverdin  of  Berzelius,  who  con- 
sidered this  green  pigment  to  be  identical  with  chlorophyll,  or 
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the  green  colouring  matter  of  vegetables^  an  opinion  since  found 
to  be  erroneous;  Stsedeler's  analysis  leads  to  the  formula 
(®i6-^2o^9^5)'  ^*  ^®  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  taken  up  by  alcohol 
and  by  ether.  The  cholepyrrhin,  or  biliphain,  obtained  by  Briicke 
crystallized  from  its  solution  in  chloroform,  according  to  Maly,  is  an 
amide  of  biliverdin.  In  human  bile  the  brown  pigment  prepon- 
derates ;  it  has  been  termed  bilifuscin.  This  bilifuscin  is  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  in  absolute 
ether,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  St«deler  gives  its  formula 
as  6igHjj,NjO^  or  as  containing  H^O  more  than  bilirubin.  The 
red  colouring  matter  is  of  an  acid  character ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  soluble  in 
chloroform,  firom  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  of  a  dark 
red  colour  (©igHjgNgOj ;  Stsedeler),  and  is  by  this  chemist  called 
bilirubin.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  forming  solutions  which 
are  of  a  deep  orange-yellow,  and  when  largely  diluted,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  like  that  of  a  jaimdiced  person ;  with  the  earths  it  forms  com* 
pounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  This  brownish- 
red  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  very  rapidly  altered  by  reagents. 
The  changes  of  colour  produced  in  it  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
have  been  proposed  as  one  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
bile  in  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  occurs  in  urine : 
when  a  solution  containing  this  colouring  matter  is  mixed  with 
nitric  acid,  the  colour  becomes  at  first  green,  then  blue,  passing 
rapidly  into  violet;  it  then  changes  to  red,  and  finally  the  red 
passes  slowly  into  yellow. 

Many  biliary  calculi  contain  a  large  quantity  of  the  colouring 
material  in  combination  with  lime,  with  which  it  forms  a  brown 
compound  insoluble  in  water.  Calculi  are  also  frequently  found 
in  the  ox  composed  of  a  pure  intense  yellow  colouring  substance, 
much  prized  by  artists  for  its  durability  and  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  tint. 

The  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  with  a 
small  portion  of  bile  itself,  passes  off  with  the  fseces,  but  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  this  secretion  is  reabsorbed  into  the 
system,  where  it  has  been  conjectured  to  supply  a  portion  of  the 
material  consumed  by  the  oxygen  in  respiration  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  animal  heat.  This  theory,  however,  seems  to  be  ques- 
tionable, since  the  constituents  of  the  bile  have  not  been  satisfac- 
torily discovered  in  normal  blood. 

The  resinous  acids  of  the  bile,  which  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic components  of  this  secretion,  appear  to  be  truly  formed 
by  the  liver  itself.    The  mode  of  action  of  the  liver  differs  there- 
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fore  in  an  important  manner  from  that  of  the  kidneys^  since  these 
glands  do  not  produce  the  compounds  excreted  by  them. 

(1704)  Sugar  is  not  an  ingredient  in  normd  bile^  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  substance  is  formed  rapidly  from  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  liver  itself^  in  which  organ  sugar  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  after  death  (Bernard).  The  full  significance 
of  this  fact^  in  its  physiological  bearings^  cannot  be  said  to  be  at 
present  understood. 

In  cases  of  metallic  poisoning,  the  liver  has  generally  been 
found  to  contain  traces  of  the  metal  that  has  been  exhibited^  but 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  iron^  copper,  and  manganese 
are  always  present  in  minute  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  healthy 
human  bile.  Lead,  arsenic,  and  antimony  have  been  detected  in 
the  liver,  in  cases  where  they  had  been  taken  in  poisonous  doses ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  traces  of  these  substances 
would  not  be  found  in  the  liver,  if  duly  aought  .for  after  death 
during  the  exhibition  of  these  metals  in  medicinal  doses. 

C.  Excremefiiitious  Products. 

(1705)  I.  The  Urine. — This  fluid  is  separated  by  the  kidneys 
from  arterial  blood.  Human  urine,  to  which  the  following  re- 
marks are  applicable,  imless  otherwise  specified,  is  usually  of  a 
light  amber  colour,  and,  if  passed  when  fasting,  is  feebly  acid  to 
litmus;  but,  according,  to  Bence  Jones,  the  acidity  diminishes 
during  digestion,  and  whilst  this  process  is  most  active,  the  urine 
is  often  found  to  be  .slightly  alkaline.  Urine  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  a  saline  bitter  taste«  Its  specific  gravity  varies  with  the 
diet  .and  state  of  health  of  the  individual,  but  it  usually  averages 
about  ro%o.  The  quantity  passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
also  varies  with  the  quantity  of  liquids  taken,  but  on  an  average 
it  may  be  estimated  in  the  adult  at  from  40  to  50  ounces.  Urine, 
when  left  to  itself,  speedily  begins  to  undergo  change.  In  most 
cases  it  first  exhibits  an  increase  of  acidity,  as  Scherer  has  shown ; 
but  after  standing  for  a  few  days  it  begins  to  putrefy,  and  then 
acquires  a  powerfrilly  alkaline  reaction  and  an  ammoniacal  odour, 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate. 
This  alkaline  decomposition  of  the  urine  sometimes  takes  place 
within  the  bladder,  particularly  after  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord 
attended  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  mucus 
of  the  bladder  appears  to  act  as  a  ferment  upon  the  urine,  and 
has  a  large  share  in  producing  this  decomposition  of  the  urea. 

Composition. — Urine  contains  among  its  components,  urea,  a 
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small  qnantity  of  kreatine  and  kreatinme^  uric  acid^  traces  of 
hippuric  acid,  and  hydrocUoric,  sulphuric^  and  phosphoric  acids^ 
in  combination  with  potassium^  sodimn^  calcium^  magnesitcmj  and 
traces  of  ammonium.  It  also  always  contains  a  little  Tesical 
mucus,  together  with  some  other  iU-defined  azotised  principles. 
In  addition  to  these  bodies,  Stsedeler  has  noticed  the  presence  of 
minute  quantities  of  certain  acids  homologous  with  the  carbolic 
and  with  oleic  acid.  The  bodies  contained  in  the  urine  are 
mainlj  the  products  of  oxidation,  occasioned  by  the  action  of 
respired  air  upon  the  nitrogenised  tissues,  and  upon  the  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  which  they  contain.  The  following  table  repre* 
sents  the  composition  of  an  average  sample  of  healthy  human 
urine: — 


Specific  gravity i"020 


laiooput* 

otmiM 

mstter. 


CO 


l< 


CO 


Organic  matters, 
2979. 


Fixed  salts,  i3'35. 


Water 95680 

Urea     .     .     •     .  14*23  .  33*00 

Uric  acid   .     .     .  0*37  .  o*86 

Alcoholic  extract .  12*53  •  ^9*^3 

Watery  extract     .  2*50  .  5*80 

Vesical  mucus       .  0'i6  .  0*37 

'Sodic  chloride      .  7*22  .  16*73 

Phosphoric  anhydride  2*12  .  4*91 

Sulphuric  anhydride    1*70  •  3*94 

Lime    .     •     •     •  o'2i  •  0*49 

Magnesia  ...  0*12  •  0*28 

Potash       •     .     .  1*93  .  4-47 

.Soda     ....  0*05  .  0-12 

999*94      100*00 

The  quantities  of  the  various  components  of  the  urine  are, 
however,  subject  to  material  variation,  even  in  the  same  individual 
at  different  times,  although  he  may  be  in  perfect  health.  The 
quantity  of  solid  matters,  and  especially  of  urea,  is  proportionately 
somewhat  increased  with  the  increased  amount  of  exercise  taken, 
as  the  direct  experiments  of  Lehmann  have  shown.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  a  general  rule  that  the  waste  and 
reparation  of  the  body  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
exercise  taken :  during  active  exercise  the  number  of  inspirations 
in  a  given  space  of  time  is  increased,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  a  jxxatt 
rapid  waste  of  their  components  ensues,  and  consequently  a  greater 
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supply  of  food  is  demanded  after  exercise  tlian  after  the  individual 
has  been  in  a  state  of  repose  for  an  equal  interval. 

In  all  animals  the  urine  appears  to  form  the  principal  outlet . 
for  the  nitrogen  of  the  effete  azotised  tissues  of  the  system^ 
though  the  compounds  in  which  it  is  excreted  vary  with  the  kind 
of  animal.*^  Carnivorous  animals^  such  as  the  lion^  the  tiger^  and 
the  leopard,  excrete  the  greater  part  of  the  nitr(^en  in  the  form 
of  urea;  and  produce  but  a  small  quantity  of  uric  acid.  The 
urine  of  these  animals  is  clear,  and  nearly  colourless^  with  a 
strongly  acid  reaction;  but  it  putrefies  rapidly^  and  quickly 
becomes  alkaline,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  urea.  The 
herbivora  likewise  excrete  a  large  quantity  of  urea ;  but  hippuric 
acid  in  considerable  quantity  is  contained  in  their  urine,  whilst 
uric  acid  is  nearly  wanting.  Many  of  these  animals,  such  as  the 
rhinoceros  and  elephant,  excrete  a  urine  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  the  bicarbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Uieir  urine  is  either  turbid  when  voided,  or  it 
speedily  becomes  so.  The  phosphates  are  almost  entirely  absent 
from  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  but  they  occur  abundantly  in  the 
fseces  of  these  animals.  Carnivorous  birds  excrete  uric  acid  in 
abundance  in  the  form  of  a  superurate  of  ammonium,  and  they 
also  appear  to  excrete  small  quantities  of  urea :  but  urea  is  com* 
pletely. absent  in  granivorous  birds,  which  excrete  abundance  of 
uric  acid  combined  with  a  variable  amount  of  ammonia.  In 
those  carnivorous  reptiles  which  live  out  of  water,  such  as  the 
serpent  tribe,  the  excretions  consist  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid ; 
while  in  the  amphibia,  such  as  the  frog  and  the  toad>  urea  appears, 
with  very  little  uric  acid.  Uric  acid  has  also  been  found  in  the 
excrements  of  insects.  From  these  facts,  it  is  dear  that  in  those 
animals  which  drink  freely,  the  nitrogen  is  excreted  principally 
in  the  form  of  urea,  while  in  those  which  take  very  little  fluid 
nutriment  it  is  separated  chiefly  in  the  form  of  uric  acid. 

In  diseases  attended  with  fever  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in 
human  urine  is  greatly  inoreased.  The  question  of  the  source 
whence  uric  acid  is  derived  is  full  of  interest,  especially  to  the 
practical  physician,  since  its  morbid  prevalence  is  intimately  con^ 
nected  with  some  of  the  most  distressing  maladies  which  afflict 
the  human  frame,  such,  for  example,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
certain  forms  of  calculous  concretions  from  the  urine.     In  Bome 


*  Sanke  estimates  the  quantitj  of  nitrogen  which  passes  off  by  the  alvine 
evacuations  in  man  at  -^  of  that  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  but  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  is  derived  from  undigested  portions  of  the  food;  it  must  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  food,  and  but  a  very  amail  proportion,  if  any,  has  any  oonuection 
with  the  waste  of  the  tissues. 
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kinds  of  gout^  uric  acid  is  developed  and  retained  in  the  system, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  sodic  uratey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
smaller  joints,  such  as  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes  and  the 
wrists,  forming  deposits  commonly  known  as  chalk-stones.  The 
system  is  in  these  cases  loaded  with  lactic  and  acetic  acids^  the 
latter  of  which  is  thrown  off  abundantly  in  acid  sweatings.  Dr. 
Garrod,  in  cases  of  gout,  has  invariably  found  uric  add  to  be 
present  in  the  blood,  and  he  has  also  frequently  detected  it  in  the 
blood  in  Bright's  disease :  it  has  been  found  occasionally  in  healthy 
blood.  Uric  acid  is  likewise  discovered  without  difficulty  in  the 
blood  of  animals  from  which  the  kidneys  have  been  extirpated. 

The  composition  of  the  urine  is  found  to  vary  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  That  voided  in  the  morning,  for  example, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  without  the  ingestion 
of  food,  is  the  result  chiefly  of  chemical  actions  going  on  within 
the  body  itself,  and  is  famished  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
tissues.  Such  urine  has  a  very  different  composition  from  that 
passed  in  the  evening,  into  which  various  bodies  have  been  absorbed 
directly  from  the  stomach.  These  bodies  necessarily  vary  with 
the  food,  and  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  food  is  also  the 
principal  cause  of  variation  in  the  quantity  both  of  uric  acid 
and  of  urea.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  food,  the  proportion,  of  urea  excreted  increases. 
This  was  distinctly  proved  by  C.  G.  Lehmann,  and  his  results 
have  been  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  observers.  With  refe- 
rence to  this  point,  it  was  found  by  Lehmann  in  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  his  own  person,  that  after  restricting  himself 
to  an  animal  diet  for  twelve  days,  he  excreted  daily  821 
grains  (53*2  grms.)  of  urea,  and  2,v6  grains,  or  1*4  grms.  of  uric 
acid.  After  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  for  a  similar  period, 
the  quantity  of  urea  in  twenty-four  hours  amounted  to  348  grains, 
or  22*5  grammes,  and  the  uric  acid  to  I5'4  grains,  or  i  grm. ; 
and  after  subjecting  himself  for  three  days  to  a  diet  from  which 
nitrogen  was  as  far  as  possible  excluded,  the  quantity  of  urea  fell 
to  237  grains  (15-4  grms.).  When  a  highly  azotised  diet  was 
taken,  the  same  observer  found  that  five-sixths  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food  were  eliminated  from  the 
system  in  the  form  of  urea.  With  an  ordinary  mixed  diet, 
according  to  observations  extended  over  15  days,  the  urine 
amounted  to  37*3  ounces  daily,  and  it  contained  501  grains  (32*5 
grms.)  of  urea,  and  l8'2  grs.  or  1*183  gr™s.  of  uric  add.  This 
quantity  of  urea  thus  obtained  during  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet  agrees  very  closely  with  the  average  results  collected 
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by  Pr.  Parkes,  and  with  the  average  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  E.  Smith  upon  himself  (PA*/.  Trans.,  1861,  765).  The 
last-named  observer  found  that  with  an  average  hourly  excretion 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  217  grs.  of  urea,  the  average  at  night 
per  hour  was  only  i6'5  grs.  He  likewise  ascertained  that  the  excre* 
tion  of  urea  does  not  take  place  at  any  fixed  period  after  its  forma- 
tion^ and  that  the  influence  of  agents  upon  the  production  of  ur^a 
must  be  watched  for  several  days.  The  elimination  of  urea  was 
often  suddenly  and  considerably  increased  within  less  than  an 
hour  after  taking  a  draught  of  water.  This  was  particularly  manifest 
during  a  period  of  prolonged  jEEi8tii%.  The  quantity  of  sulphates  ifk 
the  urine  is  also  mainly  influenced  by  the  proportion  of  azotised  food 
taken ;  these  salts,  indeed^  appear  to  be  derived  principally  &om  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  albuminoid  compounds 
assimilated  firom  the  food.  When  a  mixed  diet  was  used^  Lehmaou 
found  the  quantity  of  sulphates  excreted  daily  to  correspond  with 
108  grains  of  (SOg) '  ^^^  ^^  animal  diet  it  rose  as  high  as  165 
grains^  and  when  a  purely  vegetable  diet  was  consumed^  the 
quantity  of  SO^  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  fell  to  90  grains. 
Many  substances  when  taken  into  the  stomach  pass  off  unchanged 
by  the  kidneys,  especially  those  which  are* of  a  saline  nature, 
such,  for  instance,  as  potassic  iodide  and  ferrocyanide :  these 
salts  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  within  half  an  hour  after  they 
have  been  swallowed. 

(1706)  Urinary  CoTicretians. — ^Although  the  urine  in  a  healthy 
individual  usually  remains  clear  and  transparent,  even  after  it 
has  cooled,  it  not  unfrequently,  under  the  influence  of  disturbed 
health,  deposits  more  or  less  abimdantly  some  of  its  less  soluble 
constituents :  these  deposits  in  some  cases  assume  the  form  of  a 
light  flocculent  powder;  at  other  times  they  appear  in  more 
compact  grains,  which  constitute  the  different  forms  of  gravely 
and  in  other  instances  they  collect  into  larger  masses,  and  give 
rise  to  urinary  calculi. 

The  most  common  urinary  sediments  are  those  which  contain 
oric  acid.  When  the  luic  acid  is  uncombined  with  bases,  it  often 
appears  in  small  crystalline  masses  resembling  grains  of  coarse 
sand,  constituting  the  ordinary  variety  of  red  gravel,  which  consists 
of  uric  acid  tinged  with  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  urine : 
this  sediment,  if  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  usually  seen 
to  possess  the  form  of  rhomboidal  crystalline  plates,  the  edg^s  ci 
which  are  frequently  rounded.  In  other  cases  the  acid  is  found  in 
the  form  of  a  light-brown  amorphous  sediment  consisting  of  urates 
of  sodium  and  ammonium.  Both  these  sedimentab  and  especially 
d  8« 
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the  latter,  are  materially  influenced  by  diet :  excess  of  any  kind, 
particularly  in  animal  diet,  drinking  too  much  of  acescent  fermented 
liquors,  over-anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  damp  weather,  and  want  of 
exercise,  very  frequently  produce  an  increased  excretion  of  uric 
acid,  and  cause  a  deposit  of  the  urates  of  sodium  and  ammonium 
even  from  persons  in  health.  In  those  suffering  from  an  habitual 
deposit  of  red  gravel,  an  animal  diet  frequently  aggravates  the 
disease  in  a  remarkable  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
observed  that  uric  acid  is  less  abundant  in  the  urine  in  summer, 
and  is  generally  diminished  after  copious  sweats.  Lehman n  states 
that  the  formation  of  uric  acidcafculi  is  unknown  in  tropical  climates. 

When  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the  urine  in  excess,  it 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  white  sand,  which  is 
usually  crystallized,  and  consists  of  phosphate  of  magnesium  and 
Ammonium :  but  occasionally  the  deposit  is  amorphous.  These 
two  varieties  of  sediment  constitute  white  gravel;  they  are  attended 
almost  constantly  by  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine. 

The  principal  varieties  of  urinary  calculi  as  distinguislied  ftom 
sediments  are  the  following  :^i.  Uric  acid ;  a.  Ammonium  urate ; 
3.  Calcic  oxalate;  4.  Calcic  phosphate;  5.  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesium and  ammonium ;  6.  Fusible  calculus  (a  mixture  of  the  two 
preceding  ones);  7.  Xanthic  oxide,  or  Xanthine;  and  8.  Cystic  oxide. 
Urinary  calculi  are  in  many  cases  formed  upon  sonie  foreign  body 
as  a  nucleus,  such  as  a  clot  of  blood  or  a  crystal  of  any  kind. 

t.  Uric  add  calculi  are  usually  of  a  brownish-red  or  fawn 
colour :  they  have  a  smooth  or  finely-tuberculated  surface ;  when 
sawn  through  they  are  generally  found  to  be  composed  of  con- 
centric laminse,  and  are  somewhat  crystalline.  If  a  fragment  of 
such  a  calculus  be  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  consumed, 
emitting  a  peculiar  animal  odour,  and  leaving  only  a  minute  white 
ash.  This  variety  of  calculus  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potash, 
and  uric  acid  is  precipitated  in  white  silky  crystals  on  super* 
saturating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  If  a  fragment  be  heated  on 
a  slip  of  glass  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  with  effervescence, 
leaving  an  orange-coloured  residue,  which  is  rendered  of  a  beautiful 
pink  or  crimson  colour  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia,  after 
which  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potash  developes  a  magnificent 
purple  (1638). 

2.  The  urate  of  ammonium  calculus  is  very  rare :  it  is  usually 
clay-coloured,  and  smooth ;  and  is  deposited  in  fine  ooncentrie 
layers  of  an  earthy  appearance.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  preceding  variety,  and  is  dissolved  with  extrication  of  ammonia 
when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash ;  in  other  characters  it 
resembles  uric  acid.  ^  ^  v* 
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3.  Calcic  oxalate  often  occurs  as  a  morbid  iiigredieiit  of  urine. 
The  mulberry  calculus  consists  of  this  substance :  this  form  of 
concretion  has  usually  a  deep  brown  colour ;  it  is  deeply  tuber- 
culated  and  rough,  and  is  very  dense  and  hard.  When  heated 
before  the  blowpipe^  it  first  blackens^  and  then^  if  exposed  to  a 
moderate  red  heat^  it  bums  to  a  white  ash  consisting  of  calcic 
carbonate^  which  is  dissolved  by  acids  with  efiervescence ;  but  if  it 
has  been  more  strongly  heated,  the  ash  is  alkaline  to  test-paper^ 
and  consists  of  pure  hme.  The  finely-powdered  calculus  is  soluble 
in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 
Concretions  of  calcic  oxalate  have  been  fouAd  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  well  as  in  man.  Prout  considered  its  occurrence  in 
the  urine  to  be  due  to  faulty  assimilation  of  saccharine  matters,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced  are  not  well  ascertained. 

4.  Calcic  phosphate  forms  a  rare  species  of  calculus,  the  bone- 
earth  calculus  {GvL^  2  POJ^  which  is  usually  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  with  a  very  smooth  surface,  and  is  regularly  laminated 
in  its  texture ;  these  laminse  are  often  deposited  in  crystals  radi- 
ating from  the  nucleus.  The  bone-earth  calculus  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe ;  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  calcic  phosphate  may  be  precipitated  from  this  solution 
in  a  gelatinous  state  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

5.  Another  form  of  phosphatic  calculus  consists  of  ammonio* 
magnesic  phosphate  (H^NMgPOJ.  It  is  not  unfrequent,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  the  older  writers  as  triple  phosphate.  It  is  white, 
brittle,  and  more  or  less  crystalline  in  structure;  it  is  seldom 
laminated,  and  its  surface  is  uneven.  It  fuses  with  diflBculty. 
before  the  blowpipe,  emitting  an  odour  of  ammonia :  dilute  acids 
dissolve  it  readily^  and  the  solution  when  neutralized  with  am- 
monia deposits  it  again  in  a  crystalline  form. 

6.  A  third  species  of  phosphatic  concretion  is  the  Jusible  calculus^ 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  preceding  varieties.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence^  and  forms  white  friable  masses  which  are  rarely 
laminated,  and  often  acquire  a  large  size.  This  form  of  calculus  fuses 
readily  before  the  blowpipe;  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  from  which 
ammonium  oxalate  separates  calcic  oxalate^  and  pure  ammonia 
throws  down  the  magnesium  as  ammonio-magnesic  phosphate. 
When  the  occurrence  of  phosphatic  deposits  is  habitual,  it  always 
indicates  a  state  of  constitution  severely  disordered.  Occasionally 
these  phosphates  are  secreted  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  mortar-like  mass  of  con- 
cretions. The  earthy  phosphates  are  introduced  into  the  system 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia :  beer  contains 
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BO  macli  magnesic  phosphate^  thai,  on  adding  ammonia,  the 
ammonio-magnesic  phosphate  is  precipitated  in  ahnndance. 

The  phosphates  are  also  common  ingredients  of  calculi  in 
herbivorous  animals:  in  many  instances  they  appear  to  be  deposited 
from  the  nrine  simply  from  the  development  of  free  alkali^  either 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  urea,  or  to  excess  of  alkaline 
matter  introduced  from  without* 

C!ompound  calculi  are  not  unfrequent ;  they  are  formed  of  a 
succession  of  laminae,  composed  of  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
varieties.  For  instance,  uric  acid,  calcic  oxalate,  and  frisible  calcalus 
sometimes  occur  in  sue  ^ssive  layers  in  the  same  calculus. 

7  and  8.  The  chara::ters  of  the  rare  calculi  containing  the 
compounds  known  as  xanihic  and  as  cystic  oxide  have  been  already 
described  (1612,  1643). 

The  frurther  prosecution  of  this  subject  belongs  more  properly 
to  a  work  devoted  to  pathology  than  to  one  treating  of  general 
chemistry.  For  the  microscopic,  appearances  of  the  various  sub- 
stances deposited  from  the  urine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Gelding 
Bird's  treatise  On  urinary  depontn,  and  to  Scale's  treatises  On  the 
microecape,  and  On  urine,  urinary  deposits,  and  ctUcuH. 

(1707)  The  urine  in  disease  undei^oes  other  important  modi- 
fications in  its  constitution :  two  only  of  these  will  be  adverted  to 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Diabetic  Urine, — Inthedisease  termed dtai^^e^theurineis  found 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  grape-sugar,  which  is  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  the  healthy  state  of  tilie  secretion.  The  source  of  th^ 
sugar  lies  in  the  faulty  digestion  of  the  food.  The  sugar  appears 
to  be  absorbed  directly  frt)m  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood, 
and  is  thence  separated  unchanged  by  the  kidney.  Percy  has 
found  that  sugar  when  injected  into  the  blood  is  separated  in  an 
unaltered  form  in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  sugar  which  is 
excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  patients  suffering  fit>m  diabetes 
is  frequently  enormous,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  upwards  of 
14-lb.  of  solid  glucose.  The  proportion  of  sugar  excreted  in  this 
disease  is  greatly  under  the  control  of  the  diet ;  substances  which 
contain  much  amylaceous  or  saccharine  matters,  such  as  bread  and 
potatoes,  always  occasion  the  excretion  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
sugar :  under  the  use  of  opium,  and  an  animal  diet,  the  saccharine 
matter  is  very  considerably  diminished. 

If  sugar  be  suspected  in  the  urine,  its  presence  may  be  inferred 
by  the  employment  of  Trommer^s  test,  in  which  the  reducing 
action  of  glucose  upon  the  salts  of  copper  is  taken  advantage  of. 
The  urine  is  first  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a 
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solution  of  potash,  and  a  few  drops  of  cupric  sulphate  in  solution 
are  added ;  on  agitation,  the  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  which  is  at 
first  precipitated,  is  redissolyed,  forming  a  blue  solution;  and 
upon  boiling  the  liquid,  the  yellow  hydrated  cupreous  oxide, 
which  is  speedily  converted  into  the  red  anhydrous  cupreous 
oxide,  is  thrown  down.  K  this  reaction  does  not  occur,  no  sugar 
is  present.  Since,  however,  other  bodies  besides  sugar  exercise 
a  similar  reducing  influence  on  the  cupric  salts,  the  presence  of 
sugar  should  be  further  confirmed  by  the  test  of  fermentation. 
In  order  to  apply  this  test,  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  is  added  to 
a  portion  of  the  urine,  which  is  placed  in  an  inverted  tube  over 
mercury,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  80^ ;  if  sugar  be  pre- 
sent, gaseous  carbonic  anhydride  is  liberated  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Bence  Jones,  however,  in  confirmation  of  Briicke's 
statement,  finds  minute  quantities  of  sugar  even  in  healthy  urine 
(Q.  J.  Chem.  80c.  xiv.  40)  in  quantity  varying  from  J*i  to  1*9 
grs.  per  10,000  grs.  of  urine. 

(1708)  Albumirums  Urine. — ^The  other  important  alteration  of 
the  urine  here  to  be  noticed  consists  in  the  excretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  albumin.  When  this  occurs  it  may  be  recognized  by 
slightly  acidulating  the  urine,  and  applying  heat.  Coagulation 
follows  if  albumin  be  present  ,*  and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  on 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  disease  the  seat  of  mischief 
is  the  kidney  itself,  and  its  powers  of  secretion  are  modified  in  an 
important  manner.  In  a  state  of  health,  this  organ  does  not 
allow  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  blood  to  escape,  but  in  par- 
ticular forms  of  disease  it  permits  albumin  to  pass,  and  retains 
the  urea,  which  may  then  be  detected  in  dropsical  effusions,  and 
in  various  fluids  contained  in  the  body. 

(1709)  a.»  Cutaneous  Excretions.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
great  importance  to  health  of  the  due  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  skin  as  an  excretory  organ,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  it  throws  off  has  been  but  imperfectly  studied,  since  the 
collection  of  these  compounds  is  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, owing  partly  to  the  great  extent  of  surface  from  which  the 
excretion  takes  phice,  and  partly  to  the  variation  in  composition 
which  it  presents  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  solid  not  volatile  constituents  of  the  sweat  have  been 
found  to  range  between  about  0*5  and  rz^  per  cent.;  the  pro- 
portion of  water  varying  with  the  temperature  and  hygroscopic 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  amount  of  liquids  swallowed, 
with  the  kind  of  exercise  taken  by  the  individual^  and  with  the 
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rapidity  of  the  circulation.  Among  the  solid  constituents,  sodic 
chloride  is  the  most  abundant.  Lactates,  butyrates,  and  acetates 
of  ammonium  and  sodium  are  also  present,  besides  small  quan- 
tities of  calcic  phosphate ;  phosphates  of  the  alkali  metals  are 
absent,  and  the  sulphates  are  found  only  in  very  small  amount. 
Carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  are  likewise  exhaled  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  considerable  quantity,  particularly  the  former. 
The  sweat  contains,  moreover,  a  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotised 
matter,  very  prone  to  decomposition,  as  well  as  an  odorous  prin- 
ciple. The  cutaneous  excretion  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  has  almost  invariably  an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  free  lactic  acid ;  but  the  excretion  frt)m  the  axillae  and 
the  feet  is  sometimes  found  to  be  alkaline.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity,  all  that  can  be  stated  is  that  it  usually  exceeds  in  bulk 
that  of  the  urine  during  the  summer;  but  that  in  winter  the 
urine  preponderates  in  amount,  while  the  quantity  of  cutaneous 
transpiration  is  greatly  and  proportionately  diminished.  In  fact, 
processes  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  resemble 
those  both  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  lungs  :  thus,  like  the  kidneys, 
the  skin  excretes  nitrogen  and  acid  substances  as  well  as  the 
chlorides;  and  like  the  lungs,  it  separates  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  anhydride  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  actions  of  the  skin, 
and  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs,  are,  therefore,  though  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  vicarious ;  and  when  the  frinctions  of  the  skin  are 
seriously  interfered  with,  it  usually  happens  that  derangements 
more  or  less  serious,  either  of  the  kidneys  or  of  the  lungs,  occur. 

(1710)  3.  Solid  Excrements. — ^After  the  chyle  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  during  tha  gradual  passage  of  the  mixed 
constituents  of  the  food  through  the  intestinal  canal,  those  parts 
which  are  destined  to  become  excrementitious  gradually  acquire  a 
fiecal  odour,  and  are  at  length  ejected  from  the  body.  The  com- 
position of  these  excrementitious  matters  necessarily  exhibits  great 
variations,  which  depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  taken, 
Berzelius  found  a  specimen  of  human  excrement  which  he  ex- 
amined, after  the  use  of  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  to  contain 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water,  the  rest  consisting  of  biliary 
matter  and  alimentary  debris.  A  large  quantity  of  phosphates  of 
calcium  and  of  magnesium,  and  other  insoluble  salts  of  the  food,  is 
obtained  on  incinerating  the  dried  residue.  Playfair  found  in 
a  sample  which  he  examined,  about  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in 
the  dry  residue,  and  45  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  but  these  proportions 
will  necessarily  be  subject  to  vuiation  with  the  kind  of  food  taken. 
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The  ratio  which  these  numbers  bear  to  each  other  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  which  represents  the  proportion  of  the  same 
elements  in  fresh  muscle^  which  likewise  contains  three-fourths 
its  weight  of  water.  According  to  Liebig^  the  total  average 
weight  of  feculent  matter  in  its  recent  state  excreted  by  a  healthy 
adult  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  5-J-  ounces.  The  offensive 
odour  of  fiaecal'  matter  is  due  to  some  intermediate  products  of 
oxidation.  These  odorous  substances  have  not  been  accurately 
examined,  but  they  may  be  produced  artificially  by  fusing  casein 
with  caustic  potash,  as  in  the  preparation  of  tyrosine  (i6i8)« 
This  odour  is  of  a  different  nature  and  of  a  more  putrid  character 
when  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is  below  the  usual  amount. 

Dr.  W.  Marcet  has  obtained  from  healthy  human  excrement 
a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle  which,  from  its  origin,  he  terms 
excreiine;  he  attributes  to  it  a  composition  expressed  by  the 
formula  O^gH^^^SO, :  it  has  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction ;  it  fuses  at  a 
little  above  200^  (94^  C),  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  a  solution 
of  potash,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  ether.  He  has  also  extracted 
from  the  excrements  a  fusible  olive-coloured  fatty  body,  which  he 
has  named  excretolic  add;  but  he  has  not  recorded  any  attempt 
to  determine  its  composition. 

(171 1)  4.  Pus. — ^This  is  a  liquid  which  is  never  met  with 
excepting  as  a  product  resulting  from  actions  excited  by  injury,  or 
by  disease.  When  the  suppurative  process  is  going  on  favourably, 
pus  forms  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish  fluid,  which,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  transparent  liquid,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  corpuscles  are  seen  to  be  floating.  These 
corpuscles  are  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles  in  human  blood ; 
they  consist  of  a  granular  cell  membrane  enclosing  a  viscid 
granular  matter,  and  a  nucleus  which  adheres  to  the  membrane. 
Pus  generally  has  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  The  fluid  portion 
holds  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumin  in  solution,  and  closely 
resembles  ordinary  serum :  leucine  is  also  commonly  present 
(Bodeker).  The  pus  globules  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fat, 
and  of  cholesterin.  Pyin  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to 
an  albuminoid  substance  sometimes  found  in  pus ;  it  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  a  solution  of 
alum.  The  dried  residue  of  pus  yields  a  large  amount  of  salts ; 
in  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  the  saline  constituents  exceeded 
12  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry  matter :  the  proportion  of  phosphates 
and  of  salts  of  potassium  was  very  considerable. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON   THE   NUTRITION   OF  FLINTS   AND  ANIMAU. 

§  I.  0«  the  Nutrition  of  Vegetables. 

(171a)  Organized  beings  have  been  arranged  nnder  the  two 
great  diyisions  of  plants  and  animals;  and  altbougb  tbe  lovest 
genera  in  each  division  approximate  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  where  one  division  begins  and  tbe  other  ends^  yet  in 
their  general  relations  they  are  not  only  widely  different^  but 
even  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  functions  which  they  dischai^ 
in  the  economy  of  creation^  the  operations  of  the  plant  being 
complementary  to  those  of  the  animal  in  the  nicely-adjoBted 
bidance  of  organic  life,  each  affording  support  and  nutriment  to 
fhe  other.  The  principal  functions  of  the  plant  and  animal  may 
be  oontrasted  thus . — 


Plants 

Decompose  water  and  carbonic ) 
anhydride.  ) 

They  evolve  oxygen. 

The^  absorb  and  assimilate  nit][ic  ) 
acid  and  ammonia.  ) 

They  are  fixed  in  the  soil. 

They  have  no  power  of  voluntary  j 
action.  ^ 

Their  growth  is  continuous,  and  ^ 
there  is  no  absorption  of  matter  | 
once  deposited. 


Animals 

!Ph>duoe  and  evolve  water  and  car- 
bonio  anfaydridB. 
They  absorb  oxygen. 
I '  Thev  produce  and  emit  urea,  and 
i      other  azotised  compounds  whieh 
yield  ammonia. 
They  possess  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, 
i  Their  actions  Are  nnder  the  oon* 
'      trol  of  tbe  will. 

i  Their  growth,  and  the  absorption 
of  deposited  matter  in  the  idslt, 
go  on  jtari  passu. 


Two  important  ftmctions  have  been  allotted  to  the  vegetable 
creation,  one  of  which  consists  in  the  elaboration  from  inorganic 
matt^  of  the  various  materials  necessary  to  the  support  of  animal 
life ;  the  other  consists  in  the  removal  of  carbonic  anhydride 
fitmi  the  atmosphere,  the  plant  retaining  the  carbon  and  fixing 
it  in  its  tissues,  whilst  the  oxygen  is  restored  to  the  air :  during 
these  changes,  which  require  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  the 
plant  stores  up  for  the  future  use  of  man,  or  of  the  animal 
creation,  a  portion  of  energy  derived  from  the  sun's  rays,  to  be 
again  given  out  when  necessary  in  the  form  of  heat  during  com* 
bustion,  or  of  muscular  force  when  the  vegetable  serves  as  food 
to  the  animal.  These  wonderful  changes  are  produced  by  tbe 
operations  of  the  vegetable  cell ;  each  cell  possessing  a  separate  and 
independent  power,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  assimilate 
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new  matter;  from  this  assimilated  matter  it  produces  new  cells^ 
and  these  in  like  manner  multiply  and  produce  innumerable  other 
cells.  These  successive  developments  of  vegetable  ceUs  may  be 
leadily  watched  under  the  microscope  in  the  case  of  the  growth 
Xii  the  globules  of  yeast  (1114).  The  compounds  produced  in 
the  yeast  globules  are  cellulin^  which  forms  the  cell  membrane, 
and  the  internal  substance,  which  contains  a  body  allied  to 
albumin.  The  plant-cell  in  the  case  of  yeast  does  not  elaborate 
the  aaotised  product,  but  assimilates  it  from  the  solution  in  which 
it  grows ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  albumin  is  elaborated 
in  other  instances  by  the  vegetable  cell : — ^in  the  wheat  plant,  for 
example,  the  azotised  gluten  is  stored  up  in  the  seed,  and  in  this 
case  it  can  only  be  derived  from  the  inorganic  materials  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  mere  existence  of  an  organized  structure,  even  when 
animated  by  vitality,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  these  results  of 
vital  activity.  It  is  necessary,  in  addition,  that  the  plant  be 
exposed  to  a  temperature  ranging  between  40^  and  90^,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  moisture.  In  the  higher  manifestations  of 
plant  life,  solar  light  is  also  essential.  If  at  any  time  the 
temperature  fall  so  low  that  the  plant  is  frozen,  its  vitality  is 
destroyed^  and  the  delicate  structures  of  the  tissues  are  impaired 
by  the  solidification  and  forcible  expansion  of  the  juices  which 
they  contain.  Life  is  also  destroyed  not  less  completely  rby 
exposure  of  the  organism  to  a  temperature  of  212^,  or  even  to 
one  considerably  below  that  point.  The  higher  orders  of  plants 
require  for  their  full  development  that  they  shall  be  rooted  in  a 
congenial  soil,  and  be  supplied  freely  with  air  and  moisture. 

A  plant  in  a  state  of  health  is  continually  undergoing  increase : 
this  increase,  however,  may  either  be  checked  or  facilitated  by 
modifying  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed.  In  order 
that  the  method  of  regulating  this  development  may  be  more  fully 
understood,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  the  materials  are  of 
which  this  increase  consists,  and  whence  they  are  supplied.  In 
all  plants  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  substances  present ;  one  of 
these  is  organic  in  its  nature,  and  is  represented  by  sugar, 
starch,  wood,  albumin,  and  so  on ;  the  other  is  inorganic,  and  is 
represented  by  the  various  salts  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 
The  materials  from  which  these  compounds  are  formed  must, 
therefore,  be  supplied  in  some  shape  or  other  to  the  growing 
plant ;  in  fact,  they  constitute  its  food.  Experiment  has,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  form  in  which  these  matters  are  presented 
to  the  plant  is  by  no  means  unimportant^  for  the  elementary 
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bodies^  with  the  exception  of  oxygen^  are  never  directly  assimi- 
lated; they  must  previously  have  entered  into  combination  in 
some  form  or  other.  The  compoimd  constituents  of  the  food  of 
plants  are  supplied  from  two  sources,  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil.  Those  famished  by  the  atmosphere  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic 
anhydride^  water,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid;  while  the  saline 
compounds,  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  are  derived 
from  the  soil :  without  these  different  articles  of  food — ^via., 
carbonic  anhydride,  water,  ammonia,  and  the  salts  of  the  soil*- 
plants  could  no  more  continue  to  exist  than  animals  could  do  if 
deprived  of  their  natural  nutriment. 

The  root  of  a  plant  may  be  considered  as  its  mouth,  and  the 
leaves  as  its  lungs.  When  a  shower  of  rain  descends  through  the 
air,  it  carries  with  it  aU  the  soluble  matters  which  that  portion  of 
the  air  contains ;  these  soluble  matters  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  with  minute  quantities  of  carbonate  and  nitrate  of 
ammonium.  The  carbonic  anhydride,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
is  abundantly  furnished  by  the  processes  of  respiration  in  animals, 
by  combustion,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  sources.  The  ammonia 
is  iumished  mainly  by  the  putrefaction  and  partial  oxidation  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  is  present  in  the  air,  in  a 
quantity  far  more  minute  than  carbonic  anhydride,  but  still  in 
appreciable  amount  (369).  Nitric  acid  is  produced  whenever  a 
flash  of  lightning  passes  through  the  moist  air,  and  this  compound 
is  generated  even  when  silent  discharges  of  electricity  take  place. 
Every  shower  of  rain  which  falls  to  the  earth,  thus  dissolves  and 
carries  with  it  food  for  vegetation :  charged  with  these  nutritive 
materials,  the  water  percolates  through  the  soil,  from  which  it 
takes  up  small  quantities  of  soluble  salts.  It  thus  arrives  at  the 
spongioles  of  the  roots,  where  it  is  absorbed  and  carried  up  by 
the  ascending  current  of  sap,  to  the  leaves,  and  to  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  branches,*  where,  under  the  influence  of  some 
azotised  matter,  and  of  the  solar  light,  the  carbonic  acid  undergoes 
a  remarkable  change :  a  portion  of  the  water  likewise  experiences 
decomposition,  in  consequence  of  which,  oxygen  gas,  mingled 
with  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  varying  from  one-half  to  one-tenth 


*  Although  it  baa  been  stated  that  the  principal  supply  of  carbonic  anhy* 
dride  w  furnished  to  the  plant  as  a  solution  in  water  which  is  absorbed  from  the 
soil  bv  the  roots,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  leaves  also  present  powerfully 
absorbent  surfaces,  and,  like  the  luiig«  in  animals,  not  only  minister  to  the  respi- 
ration of  the  organism,  but  are  frequently  the  inlet  of  a  variety  of  substaooei 
which  are  capable  of  assimilation,  as  well  as  of  those  that  are  not  so.  Carbonic 
anhydride,  in  particular,  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  with  great  rapidity,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Pepys  and  others. 
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of  tbe  bulk  of  the  oxygen^  is  given  out.  Supposing  that  this 
decomposition  be  effected  upon  carbonic  anhydride  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  each  of  these  compounds^  a. 
substance  would  be  formed,  having  the  same  ultimate  composition 
as  fruit-sugar;  6  (60j  +  H,0-0g)=egHigeg. 

Sugar,  indeed^  appears  to  be  the  basis  or  foundation  of  organic 
matter  in  general^  and  from  it  aU  the  varieties  of  organized  pro- 
ducts might  be  obtained^  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  water, 
oxygen,  and  ammonia.  If  glucose  (O^H^^^g)  be  deprived  in  the 
plant  of  the  elements  of  i  atom  of  water,  starch  or  cellulin  is 
the  result^  and  starch  may  again  be  brought  into  solution  when 
necessary  for  the  plants  by  the  action  of  diastase,  or  of  some 
principle  which  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  enables  it  to  resume  the 
water  which  it  had  lost.  The  latter  change  actually  takes  place 
during  the  germination  of  seeds,  which,  when  moistened,  swell 
and  absorb  oxygen^  whilst  carbonic  anhydride  is  emitted^  and  the 
starch,  under  the  influence  of  diastase,  is  converted  into  dextrin 
or  sugar,  in  one  of  which  forms  it  serves  as  food  for  the  young 
plant.  K  the  growth  of  the  seed  be  checked  at  a  particular 
stage  by  suddenly  raising  the  temperature,  a  large  portion  of  the 
starch  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  seed,  and  its 
place  will  have  been  taken  by  sugar;  these  being  in  fact  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  process  of  malting  (1098).  But,  if 
germination  be  allowed  to  proceed,  the  starch  and  the  sugar 
gradually  disappear,  and  ligneous  fibre  is  formed,  which  con- 
tains the  elements  of  fruit-sugar  minus  those  of  i  atom  of  water. 
During  the  ripening  of  fruits  the  pulp  slowly  assimilates  the 
elements  of  water,  and  becomes  sweet ;  the  fibrous  portions  of  the 
fruit  being  greatly  diminished,  while  the  saccharine  and  mucila- 
ginous constituents  are  increased.* 


*  According  to  the  observations  of  Fremy  and  Decaisne,  most  unripe  fmits 
contain  starch  (but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect  as  a  general  rule),  ligneous  fibre, 
pectose  (iioa),  and  a  peculiar  substance  capable  of  furnishing  gum,  which  they 
nave  termed  gummose :  in  addition  to  these  infl^edientsi  tannm  and  some  of  the 
vegetable  acids  are  present.  During  the  perioa  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  whilst 
it  retains  its  green  colour,  it  decomposes  carbonic  anhydride,  and  emits  oxygen 
like  the  leaves  of  a  tree :  but  when  the  fruit  begins  to  npn,  it  gradually  becomes 
Boiler  aud  more  transparent,  and  oxygen  is  absorbed,  whilst  car£»nic  anhydride  is 
evolved.  During  this  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  a  succession  of  slow  oxida- 
tions is  taking  [uace  within  the  cellules  of  the  fruit ;  the  tannin  first  disappears, 
and  the  vegetable  acids  are  then  gradually  consumed;  when  this  point  has  been 
reached,  the  fruit  is  ^nerally  in  the  proper  condition  to  be  eaten.  If  it  be  kept 
longer,  the  sum  in  its  turn  experiences  oxidation,  and  the  fruit  becomes  flat  and 
tasteless,  and  by  prolonged  keeping  it  undergoes  decay. 

The  correctness  of  most  of  the  foregoing  statements  is  easily  verified*  The 
process  of  ripening  generally  takes  place  best  whilst  the  fruit  hangs  ui^nn  the  tree ; 
but  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  apple,  the  pear^  and  the  orange,  the  fruit  continuee 
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It  may  be  instnictive  to  observe  bow  readily^  by  absorption  of 
oxjgen  and  separation  of  water  from  sugar,  the  principal  vegetable 
acids  may  be  supposed  to  be  generated : — 

fflaecwe.  CiMvMid. 

OlaocMA.  Ozalio  add. 

(a)   ae,Hi,e;+90,-  6H,e  =  6H,e,e,r 

ObiooM.  MaUoadd. 


(3)     46,H„e,  +  6ej,-    6H,e  =  6H,e,H,0,; 

GloooM.  Tarterio  add. 

(4)   4G^^S^-\-9e,^  6H,e  =  6H,e,H,e.: 

Again,  if  instead  of  forming  sugar,  5  atoms  of  carbonic  anby- 
dride  and  8  atoms  of  water  were  to  give  up  the  whole  of  their  28 
atoms  of  oxygen,  a  compound  would  be  furnished,  corresponding 
to  oil  of  turpentine,  and  forming  the  basis  of  many  of  the  resins; 
10  602+  8  H3O- 14  03=eioHij, 

The  complicated  azotised  principles  may  be  also  traced  in 
theory  to  grape-sugar ;  thus : — 

Olnooae.  FloCda. 

lae.Hi^e;  +  16  H,N  ='4"eigH„N,e,  +  42  H,e  +  s% 

These  equations  have  been  given  with  the  view  of  pointing 

out  the  simple  relations  of  sugar  to  the  various  organic  acids,  and 

not  with  any  intention  of  asserting  that  the  changes  which  they 

indicate  actually  take  place  in  the  form  thus  represented,  though 


to  ripen  after  it  has  been  gathered.  lu  each  case  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed,  and 
earbonio  anhydride  evolved.  The  proportion  of  acid  contained  botii  in  growing 
and  in  detached  fruits  is  less  in  the  ripe  than  in  the  unripe  fruit.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  acidity  in  fruits  during  the  process  of  maturation  appears  to  be 
dependent  upon  this  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  cage  of  the 
eommon  cider-apple.  This  fruit,  when  whole,  has  an  austere  sour  taste,  but,  by 
crushing  and  exposing  it  to  air  for  a  short  time,  the  flayoar  becomes  sweet  and 
agreeable;  the  vegetable  acid  having  undergone  a  slow  oxidation,  in  oonse* 
quence  of  which  it  has  become  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride.  The  incresse 
in  the  <|uantity  of  sugar  during  ripening  is  in  some  cases  very  great,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  apricot,  which  whilst  green  contains  scarcely  any  sugar,  though  in 
the  ripe  fruit  as  much  as  10  or  11  per  cent  has  been  found. 

Buignet  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  Ixi.  333)  has  submitted  a  large  number  of 
fruits  to  a  careful  examination  during  the  process  of  ripeninff.  He  finds  that  in 
ficid  fruits  the  sugar  either  cousbts  of  inverted  sugar,  as  in  toe  grape,  the  ohony, 
the  gooseberry,  and  the  fi^,  or  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  this  sugar  with  pun 
oane-sugar,  as  is  the  case  in  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  apple,  the  pine-apple,  the 
citron,  the  orange,  the  plum,  and  the  raspberry.  This  inverted  sugar  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  cane-sugar,  as  no  other  variety  of  su^ar  seems  to  be  con* 
vertible  into  it.  The  banana  is  not  an  acid  fruit ;  it  oontaina  a  good  deal  of 
starch  during  ripening,  and  yields  sucrose. 

The  cane-sugar  of  acidulous  fruits,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  darired 
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it  is  obyious  that  some  such  changes  must  occur.  Sugar  or  gum^ 
and  starch  or  ligneous  fibre^  are  amongst  the  most  abundant  and 
generally  difRased  vegetable  productions^  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  these  bodies  may  furnish  the  materials  from  which  the 
various  vegetable  acids  and  other  simpler  compounds  of  vegetable 
origin  are  obtained :  but  if  this  hypothesis  be  doubted,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  these  acids  and  the  other  bodies  to  the 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water  upon  which  the  plant  operates. 
For  instance,  oxalic  acid  might  be  produced  from  carbonic  anhy* 
dride  and  water  by  the  following  changes;  4603  +  2  HgO—O^s: 
2  HgOgO^.  In  the  case  of  malic  acid,  the  changes  might  be 
the  following :  4  OOj-h  3  HgO— 3  0^= H^O^H^Og ;  and  so  on  with 
the  others. 

It  is  impossible,  m  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
trace  the  cause,  or  even  the  exact  nature,  of  the  changes  pro« 
duced  in  the  various  fluids  which  circulate  in  the  plant  or  in  the 
animal.  The  theory  which  has  the  strongest  apparent  analogies 
in  its  favour  is,  that,  by  the  presence  of  some  albuminous  ferment 
analogous  to  diastase  or  to  synaptase,  an  elimination  of  various 
compounds  takes  place  in  particular  organs,  just  at  those  points 
where  these  ferments  are  deposited.  It  is  farther  supposed  that 
the  same  complex  organic  fluid  is  capable  of  undei^oing  changes 
differing  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  excites  fermenta- 
tion, and  that  hence  it  happens,  that  the  same  fluid  may  deposit 
in  different  tissues  secretions  possessed  of  very  different  qualities 
(1097).  The  substances  thus  produced  must  necessarily  be  com- 
plementary to  each  other :  that  is  to  say,  the  product  of  secretion 

from  starch — indeed,  no  starch  is  to  be  foand  in  any  of  these  acid  fruits ;  bat  in- 
stead of  starch  they  contain  an  astringent  compound  which  furnishes  a  colourless 
combination  with  iodine,  and  which  has  a  still  stronger  tendency  to  unittf  with 
iodine  than  is  possessed  by  starch  itself.  This  circumstance  may  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  determining  the  relative  quantity  of  this  substance  present  in  a 
^ven  fruit,  or  in  the  same  fruit  at  different  periods  of  maturity ;  for  by  employ- 
ing a  standard  solution  of  iodine  and  adding  starch  paste  to  the  liquid,  it  is  easy 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  iodine  liquor  added  from  the  burette 
before  the  starch  begins  to  show  its  characteriatic  coloration;  the  colourless 
compound  formed  contains  from  16  to  17  per  cent,  of  iodine.  When  this  astrinr 
gent  substance  is  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (i  of  acid  to  100  of  water) 
it  yields  a  saccharine  solution. 

Buignet  considers  that  the  conversion  of  the  cane-sugar  into  inverted  sugar 
in  the  rruit  is  due  to  a  special  ferment,  not  to  the  action  of  the  acid :  the  follow- 
ing experiment  supports  this  view : — He  took  two  portions  of  peach  juice,  diluted 
one  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  b^  which  the  ferment  was  coagulated  and  ren- 
dered inert ;  the  other  portion  he  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  containing 
calcic  carbonate  in  suspension ;  in  half  an  hour  he  filtered  both  liquids ;  the  rota- 
tory power  of  each  was  alike ;  in  twenty-four  hours  the  neutralized  liquid,  con- 
taining unaltered  ferment,  had  become  ropv,  and  the  whole  of  the  cane-sugar  had 
become  inverted,  while  the  portion  to  which  the  alcohol  had  been  added  remained 
unaltered. 
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and  the  altered  fluid  which  furnishes  it^  taken  together^  must 
eontaili  the  same  elements  as  the  ori^nal  substance  from  which 
they  were  produced.  The  foregoing  hypothesis  affords  no  expla- 
nation of  the  manner  in  which  compounds  previously  existing  in 
the  circulating  fluids  as  urea  is  known  to  do  in  the  bloody  are 
separated  from  it  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  secretion,  but  the 
processes  of  diffusion,  dialysis,  and  osmosis  are  probably  concerned 
importantly  in  these  cases. 

(17 13)  Food  of  Plants. — ^As  has  been  already  stated,  plants 
are  the  grand  reducing  instruments  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
Nature,  and  by  renewing  to  man  fresh  materials  suitable  for  fuel, 
ihey  are  restoring  to  him  the  power  which  he  has  exhausted  in 
combustion  under  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine,  or  in  muscular 
energy,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  the  beasts  subser- 
vient to  his  will.  This  energy  can  only  be  again  renewed  by  a 
fresh  supply  of  food,  which  must  be  drawn  ultimately  from  the 
vegetable  creation.  Owing  to  their  reducing  action  upon  water 
and  carbonic  anhydride,  plants  are  continually  exhaling  oxygen 
during  the  day-time,  but  at  night  they  emit  carbonic  anhydride. 
This  emission  of  carbonic  anhydride  appears  to  be  in  most  instances 
a  mere  transudation ;  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  but  in  the  absence  of  solar  light,  neither 
carbonic  anhydride  nor  water  is  decomposed,  and  both  escape 
unchanged  into  the  air ;  hence  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
plants  during  the  night  actually  produced  carbonic  anhydride. 
A  real  generation  of  carbonic  anhydride  does,  however,  take  place 
during  the  germination  of  the  seed,  during  flowering,  and  during 
the  maturation  of  the  fruit ;  that  is  to  say,  at  such  times  as  the 
.saccharine  or  acid  compounds  are  imdergoing  oxidation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this  time  sugar  disappears  rapidly  from 
the  plant,  so  that  if  the  sugar-cane  or  beet-root  be  gathered  after 
flowering,  the  produce  of  sugar  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  iunctions  of  ammonia  in  vegetation  are  almost  as  essential 
as  those  of  carbonic  anhydride,  inasmuch  as  the  juices  of  all  plants 
contain  a  portion  of  azotised  matters  which  are  necessary  to  their 
weil-beiDg,  and  which  form  an  important  item  in  their  compo- 
sition, particularly  when  considered-  in  relation  to  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  plant  as  an  article  of  food.  One  of  the  principal 
circumstances  which  give  to  animal  manure  its  high  value,  is  the 
large  proportion  of  ammoniacal  compounds  which  it  is  capable  of 
supplying. 

All  plants,  in  addition  to  their  principal  constituents,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  contain   minute  quantities  of 
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certain  saltS;  which  are  no  less  essential  to  their  growth  and 
development^  than  those  elements  which  occur  in  larger  quantities. 
Some  idea  of  the  probable  use  of  these  inorganic  matters  may 
be  formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  effects  producible  in  the 
laboratory^  upon  the  various  products  of  vegetation^  by  the  acids 
and  by  the  alkalies.  Starch  and  cane-sugar^  for  example^  are 
converted  into  grape-sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
aided  by  heat ;  and  if  starch  be  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  with  a  material  which^  like  peroxide  of  manganese^  furnishes 
oxygen^  formic  acid  is  one  of  the  products.  In  like  manner,  under 
the  influence  of  potash^  the  natural  fats  and  oils  are  decomposed 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  Analogous  changes  may  be  supposed 
to  occur  under  the  influence  of  acids  and  of  alkalies,  in  the  yet 
more  subtle  chemical  operations  which  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  organs*  of  living  plants  and  animals,  by  which  the  arrange- 
jnent  of  their  components  is  modified  and  altered.  In  other  cases, 
the  obvious  use  of  the  saline  matters  is  to  furnish  a  skeleton  or 
support  for  the  plant.  This  is  clearly  one  use  of  silica  in  the  stem 
of  the  grass-tribe,  and  of  calcic  oxalate  in  many  of  the  lichens. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  food  of  plants  is  derived 
from  two  sources,  viz.,  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  From  the 
atmosphere,  carbonic  and  nitric  acids,  ammonia,  and  water  are 
supplied ;  whilst  fix)m  the  soil  are  furnished  the  various  saline 
materials  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant.  Now,  in 
certain  cases,  all  these  materials,  with  the  exception  generally  of 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  may  be  present  in  quantity  too 
scanty  to  produce  a  luxuriant  crop ;  and  the  great  practical  problem 
submitted  to  the  farmer  for  solution  is  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  the  missing  materials  in  any  given  case ;  and  of  the  means 
by  which  these  missing  materials  may  be  most  cheaply  and 
effectually  supplied. 

When  a  crop  is  carried  off  from  the  land,  it  necessarily  takes 
with  it  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matters.  If  these  mineral 
bodies  be  present  in  the  soil  in  small  quantity,  and  if  fresh  crops 
be  continually  carried  off  without  provision  for  the  return  of  the 
matters  so  removed,  the  land  will  in  process  of  time  become 
exhausted  of  one  or  more  of  these  necessary  ingredients,  and 
sterility  wiU  be  the  inevitable  result.  One  great  object  of  the 
farmer  in  manuring  his  land  is  to  restore  these  sparingly  dis- 
tributed but  essential  saline  bodies  in  proportion  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  farm  in  the  form  of  com,  of  straw,  of  hay,  or 
of  stock  which  has  been  reared  upon  the  produce  of  the  land. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  fertile  soil  should  retain  its  fertility  if  the- 
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manure  supplied  restores  exactly  those  substances  which  preriooB 
crops  had  removed.  There  are  few  substances  which  more  nearly 
fulfil  this  purpose  than  farm-yard  manure,  because  the  salts  and 
mineral  ingredients  present  in  the  food  pass  off  almost  whoily 
into  the  excretions  of  the  animal;  and  thus  the  ingredientB 
restored,  so  far  as  the  supply  extends,  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  which  have  been  removed :  since,  if  the  ash  obtained  from 
a  given  weight  of  any  specific  crop  be  compared  with  the  ash 
obtained  by  burning  Ihe  excreta  of  animals  fed  upon  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  same  crop,  the  composition  of  the  aah  in  the  two 
cases  will  be  nearly  identical. 

It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  the  recent  droppings  of  cattle 
are  far  more  effectual  as  manure  than  the  ashes  of  such  manure 
when  burned ;  partly,  because  the  recent  manure  contains  carbon 
in  a  form  wUch,  during  its  decay  within  the  lK>il,  gradually 
supplies  carbonic  anhydride  to  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  but  chiefly, 
as  it  appears,  because  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
which,  during  its  putrefaction,  furnishes  ammonia,  or  some  other 
azotised  compound,  in  a  form  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  growiag 
crop. 

It  is  owing  to  similar  causes  that  night-soil  and  urine  possess 
so  high  a  value  as  manure.  They  are  much  richer  in  nitrogenised 
compounds,  and  in  phosphates,  than  &rm-yard  manure;  and, 
indeed,  they  contain  all  the  saline  constituents  of  the  com  and 
animal  food,  as  well  as  almost  all  ihe  nitrogen  of  the  azotised 
constituents  of  the  food  which  had  been  conveyed  into  the  stomach, 
whether  those  azotised  constituents  had  been  assimilated  or  not 
The  Chinese  have  long  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  these 
materials  as  manure,  and  they  collect  and  carefully  restore  to  their 
fields  that  which  we  in  the  pride  of  superior  civilization  discharge 
into  sewers,  and  wastefully  consign  to  the  ocean,  after  allowing  it 
to  accumulate  in  offensive  mud-banks  within  our  tidal  rivers,  upon 
ihe  shores  of  which,  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  it  is  alternately 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  to  the  action  of  the  water, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  its  decomposition;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  constantly  contaminating  the  atmosphere 
of  our  large  towns  with  its  sickening  efiluvia. 

(1714)  Varieties  of  Soil. — In  order  to  render  the  chemical 
action  of  manures  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  principal  kinds  of  soil,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  saline 
ingredients  required  by  ordinary  farm  crops  during  their  growth. 

Soils  vary  greatly  in  physical  characters,  as  well  as  in  chemical 
'  composition.     A  soil  may,  for  example,  be  described  as  ck^eg, 
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sandy,  marly ,  or  calcareous,  according  as  alumina,  silica,  or  lime 
is  the  prevailing  ingredient.  The  land  will  also  be  stiff  or  porous, 
moist  or  dry,  partly  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  and  partly 
to  its  geological  position,  according  as  it  rests  upon  clay,  upon 
sand,  upon  chalk,  or  upon  gravel ;  its  character  will  also  vary, 
in  part,  with  its  site,  according  as  it  lies  high  or  low,  and  as 
its  surface  is  inclined  or  horizontal.  But  these  considerations, 
though  of  high  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  lie  beyond  the 
province  of  the  chemist,  whose  principal  attention  must  primarily 
be  directed  to  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  the  soil.  In  order 
that  a  soil  be  fertile  it  must  not  only  be  well  drained  and  sufficiently 
watered,  but  it  must  possess  a  certain  quantity  both  of  organic 
and  of  saline  ingredients. 

Seeds,  it  is  true,  in  some  cases  may  be  made  to  germinate 
and  develope  plants  upon  flannel,  or  in  well-washed  siliceous 
sand,  if  duly  moistened  from  time  to  time  with  distilled  water. 
The  plants  thus  obtained  may  even  sometimes  flower  -,  but  they 
never  produce  fertile  seed ;  and,  if  these  plants  be  burned,  the 
weight  of  the  ash  which  they  yield  never  exceeds  that  of  the  ash 
yielded  by  a  quantity  of  seed  equal  to  that  from  which  the  plants 
were  raised.  By  adding  suitable  saline  mixtures  to  washed  siliceous 
sand,  Wiegmann  and  Polstorf,  however,  obtained  tobacco,  oats, 
barley,  and  other  plants,  in  healthy  growth,  which  furnished  perfect 
seed.  In  these  cases  the  plants  had  been  supplied  with  those 
materials,  the  absence  of  which  had  in  the  previous  experiments 
prevented  their  mature  development.  But  it  must  not  be 
hastily  concluded  from  these  results,  that  organic  manures  can 
advantageously  be  dispensed  with  in  agriculture ;  experience  has 
frilly  proved  that  a  jadicious  combination  both  of  organic  and  of 
saline  manures  is  essential,  and  it  is  owing  to  ignorance  of  this 
fact  that  many  of  the  patent  mineral  manures,  when  used  alone, 
have  so  signally  failed. 

Difierent  classes  of  plants,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a 
luxuriant  growth,  require  a  soil  possessed  of  physical  qualities 
which  must  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  crop ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  each  species  of  plant  requires  a  variation  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil,  suited  to  its  peculiar  habits.  The  pre- 
vailing and  most  abundant  components  of  the  soil,  whether  they 
be  siliceous,  aluminous,  or  calcareous,  are  not  those  which  exert 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  plant.  They 
simply  constitute  the  matrix  in  which  the  plant  grows ;  and  this 
matrix  is  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  growth  according  as  its 
8  8n 
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physical  cliaracter  is  more  or  less  conformed  to  the  wants  of  the 
plant ;  but  the  chemically  active  constituents  of  the  soil  consist 
of  certain  soluble  saline  compounds  which  are  generally  found  in 
it  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  In  natural  and  fertile  soils 
these  salts  are  already  present,  either  in  an  active  or  soluble  fornij 
or  else  in  the  passive  or  insoluble  condition,  stored  up  in  rocks 
which  have  not  as  yet  become  disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

(17 15)  Liebig^s  Classification  of  Crops  by  their  Ashes. — In 
order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  salts  which  are  essential  to 
the  growth  of  any  plant,  Liebig  insisted  on  the  importance  of  an 
analysis  of  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  such  plants,  grown 
upon  a  soil  which  is  known  to  suit  them  ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  suggestion,  a  great  number  of  careful  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
the  more  important  varieties  of  cultivated  plants  have  been  made 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country.  From  the  results 
thus  obtained  it  appears,  i.  that  the  number  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  plants  is  comparatively  small;  2.  that  the 
rature  of  the  mineral  constituents  varies  in  different  tribes  of 
plants ;  and  3.  that  it  varies  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant. 

Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  with  now  and  then  small 
quantities  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  are 
the  bases  found  in  vegetable  tissues ;  and  they  occur  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric,  silicic,  and  phosphoric  acids,  as  well  as  with 
hydrochloric,  and  with  various  organic  acids ;  the  carbonates  of 
these  bases,  w;hich  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
are  derived  from  the  compounds  of  the  organic  acids  with  the 
alkalies  which  the  plant  contains,  and  which  organic  acids  are 
destroyed  when  it  is  burned. 

Liebig  has  proposed  to  class  vegetables  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses according  to  the  composition  of  their  ashes,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  principle  which  he  has 
adopted.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  plant  may  appear  in 
two  different  columns,  as  though  it  belonged  to  two  different 
classes.  The  ash  of  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  for  example,  is  rich 
in  alkaline  salts,  whilst  the  haulm  abounds  in  salts  of  calcium ; 
hence,  as  is  shown  in  the  second  subdivision  of  the  table,  the 
pptato  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  alkalino-calcareous 
class : — 
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Alkaline. 

Calcareous. 

Siliceous. 

Maize  (straw) 
Turnips  (roots) 
Beet 

Potatoes  (tubers) 
Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes (tubers) 

Tobacco 

Peas  (straw) 

Potatoes  (haulm) 

Clover 

Jer.  artichokes 

Turnips  (tops) 

Wheat! 
Barley 
Oats 
Bye     J 

(8t«m) 

Alkalino-calcareous. 

Calcareo-siliceous. 

Alkalino-dlioeous. 

Peas 

Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes 
Potatoes 
Turnips 

Barley. 

Wheat 

Oato 

Bye 

The  results  of  sucli  analyses  suggest  a  probable  reason  why- 
plants  of  different  species  do  not  all  thrive  equally  well  in  a  soil 
which  may  be  highly  productive  of  a  particular  crop ;  since  a  soil 
which  abounds  in  the  saline  matters  required  by  one  crop  may 
be  deficient  in  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  full  development 
of  plants  of  a  different  species.  Boot  crops^  and  succulent  plants 
generally,  require  abundance  of  alkaline  and  calcareous  salts; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  green  shoots  of  all  plants  are 
those  which  contain  these  constituents  in  the  largest  proportion ; 
the  grasses,  and  plants  with  stiff  but  not  woody  stems,  are  rich 
in  silica ;  while  the  grain  crops,  and  seeds  in  general,  as  well  as 
those  plants  which  are  richest  in  azotised  nutritive  materials, 
abound  in  the  phosphates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  of 
the  earths. 

Not  only  does  the  composition  of  the  ash  vary  in  different 
plants,  but  its  quantity  varies  also  within  wide  limits.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  Johnston,  a  ton  of  each  of  the  following  sub- 
stances, in  its  undried  condition,  contains  upon  the  average  the 
under-mentioned  proportion  of  ash : — 


lb.  of  ash. 

26 


One  ton  of 

Potato  tops  contain 
Turnip  tops  „  .  48 
Hay  contains  from  90 —  1 80 
Pea  haulm  contains  •  100 
Bean  straw      „         .     70 


One  ton  of  S).  of  aah. 

Wheat  straw  contains  220 

Oat  straw           ,,  140 

Barley  straw       „  no 

Bye  straw           „  60 

Bape  dust           ,^  120 


It  is  evident  that  all  plants  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  deprive 
the  soil  of  its  saline  components  ;  since  no  plant  adds  anything  to 
these  materials  which  already  exist  in  the  soil^  but  on  the  con- 
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trary,  every  crop  that  is  carried  off  removes  with  it  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  mineral  material.  Owing^  however^  to  this  important 
and  undeniable  fact^  to  which  public  attention  was  first  strongly 
directed  by  Liebig,  many  persons  have  been  tempted  to  overlook 
the  necessity  of  organic  materials  in  the  manure ;  and  considerable 
disappointment  has  often  been  experienced  in  finding  that  the 
restoration  of  mineral  matters  to  the  soil  was  not  the  only  con- 
dition -required  to  renew,  or  to  preserve  its  fertility.  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gflbert  have  rendered  essential  service  to  agriculture 
by  their  admirable  researches  upon  this  point,  which  have  re- 
called public  attention  to  a  circumstance  of  cardinal  importance 
to  the  agriculturist. 

(17 1 6)  Modes  of  Action  of  Manures. — It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  supply  of  the  proper  manure  can  always 
be  predicated  fix)m  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  ashes 
of  a  plant,  or  from  the  analysis  of  the  soil  to  be  manured.  Manures 
may  act  in  one  of  three  principal  ways  : — i.  as  direct  food  for 
the  plant ;  %.  as  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  riewed 
as  stimulants  to  its  growth  at  a  particular  stage ;  and  3.  as 
chemical  agents  which  modify  the  constitution  of  other  substances 
already  present  in  the  soil.  Liebig  has  specially  called  attention 
to  the  first  of  these  modes  of  the  action  of  manures.  The  second 
of  these  methods  has  been  particularly  elucidated  by  Lawes,  who 
showed  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  turnips,  no 
manure  is  to  be  compared  in  eflBcacy  with  superphosphate  of 
lime ;  although  the  plant  itself  contains  so  small  a  proportion  of 
phosphates  that  it  was  precisely  the  plant  fixed  upon  by  Liehig, 
on  theoretical  grounds,  as  the  one  which,  from  its  non-requirement 
of  phosphates,  was  particularly  well  calculated  to  be  grown  upon 
land  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted  of 
its  phosphates  by  a  previous  wheat  crop.  It  is  now  well  known 
to  the  practical  farmer,  that  the  superphosphiite,  when  drilled  in 
judiciously  with  the  turnip  seed,  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
plant  in  the  earliest  and  most  critical  stage  of  its  existence,  and 
thus  secures  a  far  more  abundant  return  than  when  the  suj^y 
of  superphosphate  is  omitted.* 

The  experiments  of  the  same  patient  and  indefatigable  agri- 

*  It  18,  however,  probable  that  no  manure  acts  simply  as  a  stimulant,  but  tbat 
all  such  manures  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plant  itself.  These  stimulating 
manures  appear  to  snpply  through  certain  sta^  of  the  plant's  growth  a  oonsti- 
tnent  or  constituents,  which,  though  present  m  the  soil,  may  not  be  so  in  a  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  form,  or  which,  owing  to  the  imp^ect  development  of  the 
root,  may  not  be  sufficiently  within  the  reach  of  the  plant  at  Uie  particular  time 
when  they  are  most  needed. 
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culturist^  which  have  been  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gilbert^  in  a  systematic  manner^  and  upon  a  large  scale  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  un-- 
prejudiced  observers  that  the  direct  supply  of  phosphates  to  wheat 
crops  frequently  does  not  materially  increase  the  produce,  because 
ordinary  wheat  land  already  contains  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
phosphates  distributed  through  it  than  is  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  many  successive  crops  of  wheat.  This  circumstance  appears  to 
be  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  wheat  plant ;  it  strikes  down  the  fibres  of  its 
roots  to  a  great  depth  into  the  earth,  by  which  means  it  is  enabled 
to  appropriate  the  phosphates  of  a  much  larger  extent  of  soil  than 
can  come  within  the  reach  of  the  short  tuft  of  fibres  which 
constitutes  the  root  of  a  crop  like  the  turnip.^  It  is  also  found, 
and  apparently  for  similar  reasons,  ^hat  the  addition  of  potassic 
silicate  as  a  manure  does  not  materially  strengthen  the  stem  in 
wheat,  but  that  the  employn^ent  of  ammoniacal  manures,  including 
the  best  varieties  of  guano,  enables  large  crops  of  wheat  to  be 
raised  for  several  consecutive  years  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  the 
ammonia  appearing  to  supply  nitrogen  to  the  gluten  of  the  wheat, 
and  acting  also  as  a  general  stimulant  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
But  although  this  has  been  established  as  a  scientific  fact,  it  is 
not  recommended  that  this  practice  be  substituted  for  the  system 
of  rotation  at  present  in  use ;  though  it  appears  that  with  the 
aid  of  nitrogenous  manures  wheat  may  be  grown  in  larger 
quantities,  and  more  frequently  in  the  rotation,  without  injury 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  land  which  wiD  not  grow  two 
remunerative  crops  of  the  same  kind  in  succession  (wheat  for 
instance)  without  intermediate  manuring,  will  yet,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  turnips,  barley,  and  clover,  again  be  fit  for  wheat  with 
comparatively  light  manuring;  and  that  this  system  of  rotation 
produces  eflfects  similar  to  those  obtained  hj  f (Mowing,  or  allowing 
the  land  to  lie  uncroppcd  for  a  year.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  con- 
sider that  clover  and  some  other  leguminous  crops  are  especially 


*  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  influence  of  tbe  development  of  the  root 
upon  the  nature  of  the  manure  required  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  wheat 
and  barley,  which  contain  similar  mineral  constituents  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions : — Wheat  sown  in  autumn  makes  root  all  the  winter,  and  ia  enabled  ta 
extract  saline  matters  from  the  soil  to  a  great  depth ;  consequently  it  is  seldom 
benefited  b?  mineral  manures  directly  applied,  though  it  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  general  mineral  riches  of  the  soil.  Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sown  in 
sprine ;  it  throws  out  and  depends  upon  root  fibres  n^irer  the  surface,  and  is  fxer- 
quenUy  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  msnuret  containing  phosphates^ 
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valuable  to  the  land,  by  supplying  a  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  in  a  form  particularly  well  calculated 
for  assimilation  by  the  succeeding  wheat  crop. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  the  nitrogen  found  in  combi- 
nation in,  plants,  has  been  obtained  by  the  plant  either  firom  nitric 
acid  or  from  ammonia,  or  from  some  azotised  compound  present 
in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure ;  and  that  plants  have  not  the 
power  of  directly  assimilating  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
appears  to  be  probable,  however,  that  the  leguminous  plants  gene- 
rally introducfed  by  the  farmer  in  rotation  have  a  particular  apti- 
tude for  condensing  and  retaining  the  nitrogen  which  is  presented 
to  them  during  their  growth,  and  that  they  store  it  up ;  so  that 
by  the  debris  of  their  roots,  and  still  more  abundantly  if  ploughed 
into  the  land,  they  furnish  a  valuable  source  of  nitrogen  to  suc- 
ceeding crops.  Wheat,  on  the  contrary,  accumulates  but  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  consequently  thrives  best 
when  aided  by  the  stimulus  of  manures  containing  that  element. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  found  that  the  addition  of  51b.  of  ammonia 
per  acre  in  the  form  of  manure,  produced  an  increase  of  about  a 
bushel  of  wheat ;  from  which  it  would  appear,  calculating  from 
the  known  composition  of  the  com  and  the  straw,  that  not  more 
than  about  two-fifths  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the 
manure  is  retained  in  the  gluten  of  the  seed,  in  the  straw,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Liebig  accounts  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  rotation  of 
crops  by  supposing  that  each  plant  in  succession  avails  itself  of 
saline  matters  which  were  unnecessary  to  the  preceding  crop.  The 
process  of  fallowing  appears  to  owe  a  certain  portion  of  its  efficacy 
to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  rocks,  under  the  united 
influence  of  air,  moisture,  and  alternations  of  temperature ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  various  substances,  which  were  previously 
insoluble,  are  reduced  to  the  soluble  condition,  and  thus  rendered 
available  for  the  wants  of  the  succeeding  crop.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  probable,  that  the  accumulation  of  compounds  con- 
taining nitrogen  within  the  soil  during  the  period  of  fallow,  has 
a  material  influence  upon  the  following  grain  crop ;  but  further 
experiments  are  still  needed  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  fallowing. 

The  third  mode  in  which  manures  act,  viz.,  by  the  influence 
which  they  exert  upon  the  components  of  the  soil,  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  application  of  lime,  the  most  important  uses  of  which 
are  of  an  indirect  character,  although  undoubtedly  it  is  in  some 
cases  beneficial  by  supplying  one  of  the  mineral  constituents 
essential  to  the  healthy  development  of  ihe  plauL 
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Lime  is  applied  to  the  land  in  tlie  form  either  of  slaked  lime 
or  of  chalk.  In  the  condition  of  slaked  lime  its  chemical  effects 
are  exerted  upon  both  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  constituents 
of  the  soil.  By  its  action  upon  the  inorganic  constituents,  the 
insoluble  silicates  and  the  clays  are  decomposed :  and  potash,  soda, 
alumina,  and  magnesia  are  set  at  liberty.  Lime  also  decomposes 
salts  of  iron,  rendering  its  oxide  insoluble ;  it  likewise  partially 
decomposes  common  salt^  forming  sodic  carbonate  and  calcic 
chloride.  The  effects  upon  the  organic  constituents  of  the  soil 
are  even  more  important ;  for  it  is  upon  rich  peaty  soils,  which 
abound  in  organic  matter,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  lime  is 
most  evident.  In  such  cases  it  occasions  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  and 
nitric  acids,  as  well  as  of  ammonia ;  all  of  which  bodies  are  im- 
portant ingredients  in  the  nutriment  of  the  young  plant ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  lime  also  liberates  the  saline  constituents  of  a 
former  vegetation,  leaving  them  in  a  state  well  fitted  for  assimila- 
tion by  the  growing  crop.  This  decay  in  the  organic  matter  is 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  lime,  atmospheric  air,  and 
moisture :  it  A;herefore  takes  place  most  rapidly  near  the  surface, 
and  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  at 
the  expense,  in  part,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  just  as 
occurs  in  the  artificial  nitre  beds  of  Sweden,  France,  and  other 
countries  of  the  Continent.  Similar  effects  are  produced,  though 
much  more  slowly,  by  the  action  of  chalk  or  calcic  carbonate ; 
and  the  beneficial  results  occasioned  by  the  application  of  chalk 
are  consequently  less  immediately  perceived,  and  are  diffused  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

In  connexion  with  this  indirect  action  of  manures,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  growth 
of  plants  are  not  limited  to  its  direct  action  in  supplying  carbon 
to  the  crop ;  it  performs  a  function  not  less  important,  owing  to 
its  solvent  power.  The  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and 
of  magnesium,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  are  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
but  they  are  all  dissolved  to  a  small  extent  by  water  charged  with 
carbonic  add,  particularly  in  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and 
they  are  thus  rendered  available  to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant 
(R.  Warington,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.^  1866,  p.  296). 

(17 1 7)  Varieties  of  Manures, — It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  most  important  manures  are  those  which  are  furnished  by  the 
excreta  of  animals ;  gtmno  is  one  variety  of  this  kind  of  manure ; 
it  consists  of  the  decomposing  excreta  of  sea-fowl  which  have  fed 
upon  fish  j  from  its  origin  it  abounds  in  phosphates  and  in  ammo- 
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niacal  salts ;  farm-yard  manure ^  both  solid  and  liquid^  and  night- 
soil  and  urine  are  also  manures  of  a  similar  kind.  Phosphates 
are  abundantly  supplied  by  hone  dust,  which  also  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gelatin.  In  burnt  bones  the  gelatin  is  de- 
stroyed. The  so-called  coprolites,  which  consist  principally  of 
calcic  phosphate^  are  probably  debris  of  extinct  animals^  found 
in  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Norfolk  '  Crag/  and  when  reduced  to 
powder  and  mixed  with  about  half  their  weight  of  dulphuric  acid, 
famish  one  source  of  the  manure  which  is  known  as  wperphos^ 
phate  of  lime.  In  this  compound^  the  sulphuric  acid  Hberates  a 
portion  of  phosphoric  acid^  under  the  influ^ice  of  which  part  of 
the  bone  earth  is  rendered  soluble. 

In  the  foregoing  facts  we  see  strikingly  displayed  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  creation.  K  the 
plant  be  necessary  to  supply  organized  food  for  the  animal,  the 
animal  in  his  tuni  ministers  in  a  manner  not  less  important  to 
the  support  of  the  plant.  The  animal^  with  every  breath  that  he 
draws^  sends  forth  carbonic  anhydride  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
supplies  carbon,  which  may  ere  long  form  an  int^;ral  portion  of 
the  growing  plant ;  the  excreta  which  he  rejects  as  useless  and 
noisome  are  greedily  absorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  countless  tribes 
of  vegetables ;  and  when  life  no  longer  animates  his  firame,  the 
muscular,  the  gelatinous,  and  the  nervous  tissues,  during  putre- 
faction, are  returned  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  water, 
carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia^  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  whilst 
the  hard  and  compact  bony  portions  of  his  body  gradually  moulder 
into  dust.  These  various  compounds  supply,  it  may  be,  future 
crops  of  wheat,  of  turnips,  or  of  potatoes,  with  their  necessary 
carbon,  ammonia,  or  phosphates ;  and  the  crops  thus  raised,  in 
time  furnish  sustenance  to  other  generations  of  living  beings : 
thus  the  very  molecules  of  carbon,  of  nitrogen,  or  of  hydrogen, 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  body  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
in  former  ages,  may  again  become  portions  of  living,  breathing 
animals,  or  may  at  this  moment  constitute  a  portion  of  our  own 
corporeal  system. 

The  ashes  of  wood,  of  peat,  and  of  coal  are  also  valuable  as 
manures,  since  they  return  to  the  soil  the  mineral  ingredients  which 
were  removed  from  it  by  the  vegetation  of  which  they  formed  a 
part.  Hence  the  burning  of  heath  or  of  turf  upon  waste  land 
commonly  renders  it  more  fertile ;  for  it  not  only  furnishes  a 
considerable  amount  of  mineral  manure  in  an  available  form,  but 
it  also  assists  materially  in  disintegrating  the  felspathic  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil,  which  are  much  more  readily  acted  upon  by 
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air  tod  moisture  after  having  been  thus  exposed  to  a  moderate 
ignition^  than  when  present  in  their  natural  condition.  It  is  in 
the  same  way  that  the  burning  of  stiff  clay,  and  subsequently 
distributing  it  upon  the  land,  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

Specific  manures  are  in  some  cases  required  for  particular 
crops  upon  certain  soils.  Gypsum,  or  calcic  sulphate,  is  a  highly 
important  manure  for  leguminous  crops,  such  as  clover,  in  cases 
where  lime  or  sulphates  are  deficient.  Sodic  nitrate  in  other 
cases  forms  a  useful  top-dressing  to  beirley.  Common  salt,  when 
applied  judiciously  to  land  where  this  ingredient  is  wanting,  has 
been  known  to  produce  excellent  results ;  and  the  importance  of 
liming  under  various  circumstances  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

For  the  fiirther  prosecution  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  works  on  agricultural  chemistry,  particularly  to  Liebig^s 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Johnston^s  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry, and  to  the  papers  of  Boussingault,  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie, 
of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  Way,  and  of  Voelcker,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

§  II.  Nutrition  op  Animals. 

(17 1 8)  Chemical  Nature  of  the  Food  of  Animals. — The  food  of 
animals  is  considerably  less  simple  than  that  of  plants.  Even 
plants  have  no  power  of  directly  assimilating  any  elementary  bodies 
with  the  exception  of  oxygen,  though  few  compounds  are  less 
complicated  in  their  constitution  than  water,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  ammonia.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  require 
substances  which  have  been  elaborated  by  the  organism  of  plants, 
and  thus  brought  nearer  to  their  own  more  complicated  structure. 

The  best  instance  of  an  aliment  fully  capable  of  supporting 
life  and  expressly  elaborated  for  that  purpose,  is  furnished  in  the 
case  of  milk.  Upon  this  the  infant  or  young  animal  lives  for 
some  time  exclusively,  thrives,  and  grows  rapidly,-  and  as  Prout 
has  remarked,  it  contains  four  distinct  principles,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  types  of  the  four  chief  varieties  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances. These  types  are,  i.  the  aqueous ;  2.  the  albuminous  or  azo- 
tised,  represented  by  casein  ,*  3.  the  saccharine,  supplied  by  sugar  of 
milk ;  and  4.  the  oleaginous ;  to  these  ought  to  be  added,  5.  the 
saline,  which  is  equally  essential.  It  might,  therefore,  be  antici- 
pated that  a  suitable  diet  should  contain  a  certain  proportion  of 
each  of  these  principles;  for,  although  the  body  possesses  the  power 
of  altering  and  assimilating  food  to  an  extent  varying  greatly 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed^  yet  experience 
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has'  amply  demonstrated  that  no  one  of  tliese  principles  can  be 
wholly  withheld  firom  any  animal  of  the  higher  orders  for  a 
lengthened  period  without  producing  fatal  results.  It  has  been 
shown,  for  example,  when  animals  are  fed  exclusively  upon  sugar, 
upon  gelatin,  or  upon  albumin,  that  they  die  of  starvation; 
although,  when  these  different  materials  are  given  in  mixture, 
the  animal  lives  and  thrives.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
those  aliments  which  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  nutritious, 
and  which  are  most  largely  used  as  articles  of  food,  are  those 
which  contain  all  these  principles  in  due  proportion.  A  good 
example  of  this  kind  is  afforded  in  bread  made  from  wheaten 
flour :  its  starch  and  sugar  represent  the  saccharine  principle,  its 
gluten  furnishes  the  azotised  or  albuminous  material ;  water  it  of 
course  contains ;  and  it  also  furnishes  the  phosphates  and  other 
salts  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  including  sodic  chloride.  It  like- 
wise contains  small  quantities  of  fatty  or  oily  matter,  though  the 
amount  of  this  constituent  is  hardly  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  system :  this  deficiency  is,  however,  supplied  by  the  common 
habit  of  eating  it  with  butter,  milk,  fat  bacon,  or  some  other 
oleaginous  substance. 

Animals  appear  to  possess  to  some  extent  the  power  of  deoxi- 
dizing saccharine  matter  and  converting  it  into  fat.  The  removal 
of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  carbonic  anhydride,  of  water,  and 
of  oxygen,  from  glucose  would  furnish  the  elements  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  fat ;  for  example : — 

Bagw.  StMrin. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  artificial  conversion  of  sugar 
into  a  body  belonging  to  the  series  of  the  fats,  is  afforded  in  the 
production  of  butyric  acid  by  the  fermentation  of  a  solution 
of  sugar  under  the  influence  of  casein  (1285);  and  a  striking 
proof  of  the  convertibility  of  sugar  in  the  animal  economy  into  a 
fatty  substance,  is  given  by  the  experiments  of  Oundelach  and 
others  upon  the  feeding  of  bees.  In  these  experiments  it  was 
found  that  the  insects,  when  supplied  with  pure  sugar  only, 
secreted  wax  in  abundance ;  about  2olb.  of  sugar  being  consumed 
by  the  bees  whilst  they  were  producing  lib.  of  wax. 

The  exact  relative  value  of  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous 
principles  of  the  food  is  not  clearly  understood,  but  one  important 
difference  between  their  functions  is  made  evident,  in  the  mode 
in  which  fat  admits  of  being  stored  up  in  the  economy  in  a  fonn 
which  allows  of  its  being  subsequently  absorbed  when  needed: 
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fat  thus  appears  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  fly-wheel  in  the  nutritive 
economy. 

(17 19)  Ldebiff^s  Classification  of  the  Components  of  Food. — 
The  great  objects  of  the  supply  of  food  were  regarded  by  Liebig 
as  twofold,  viz.,  i.  the  renewal  of  the  tissues  after  they  have 
become  effete ;  and  2.  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat.  The 
constituents  of  the  food  were  chiefly  considered  by  him  in  their 
relation  to  these  two  great  functions,  and  were  subdivided  into 
plastic  nutritive  materials,  which  consist  exclusively  of  the  albu- 
minoid principles,  and  into  respiratory  food,  including  the  saccha- 
rine and  oleaginous  principles  of  Prout.  Liebig  estimates  that 
some  of  the  more  important  materials  used  as  food  contain  these 
two  principal  modifications  in  the  following  proportions ;  what  he 
termed  the  respiratory  materials  being  all  calculated,  for  the 
convenience  of  comparison,  in  the  quantities  of  starch  to  which 
they  would  be  equivalent : — 


PlMtio 
MotiMd  matter. 


Yeal  contains    ....  10 

Hare's  flesh 10 

Beef ID 

Horse  beans 10 

Peas 10 

Fat  matton 10 

Fat  pork  .••••.  10 

Cow's  milk 10 

Woman's  milk  ....  10 

Wheat  flonr 10 

Oatmeal 10 

Bye  flour      .....  10 

Barley      ••••••  10 

Potatoes ID 

fiioe     ••••••»  10 


Bfltpintoiy 

materials 

reokon«dM 

stareh. 

I 

•  2 

•  17 
.      33 

•  *3 

.    37=     11*33  fat 

.    30=      13-5    fat 

(    8-8    fat 

•  3         ( 10*4   sugar. 
.    40 

.    46 
.    50 

•  67 

o.  •    57 
86  to  115 

.     .  133 


There  is,  however,  a  third  great  purpose  to  be  attained  by  the 
assimilation  of  food,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  energy, 
which  by  the  actions  of  the  living  body  becomes  transformed  into 
nervous  or  muscular  power.  The  share  which  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  the  food  of  animals  has  in  contributing  to 
jnuscular  force  has  within  the  last  few  years  excited  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  physiologist  and  the  chemist,  and  has  not  hitherto 
been  decided  (1726). 

Liebig,  and  those  who  adopt  his  views,  regard  fat,  sugar,  starch, 
and  alcohol,  as  articles  which  supply  respiratory  materials  only ; 
and  he  remarks  that  when  from  external  circumstances,  such  as 
exposure  to  cold,  there  is  a  greater  demand  upon  the  respiratory 
function,  there  is  an  instinctive  craving  for  additional  quantities 
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of  food  which  furnish  those  substances^  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  maintained  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air :  the 
Laplander  and  the  Greenlander^  for  instance^  drink  train-oil^  and 
are  more  prone  to  excess  in  spirits  than  the  dweller  in  a  more 
temperate  climate.  Alcoholj  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  simply 
food :  it  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  hence  its  effects  are  complicated.  The  non-azotised  ingre* 
dients  of  the  food  which  find  their  way  into  the  blood  do  not 
leave  the  body  until  ihey  have,  by  conversion  into  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  experienced  complete  oxidation,  so  as  to  yield 
up  in  the  body  all  their  potential  energy  as  actual  energy. 

The  azotised  ingredients  of  the  food  likewise  evolve  heat  in 
the  act  of  oxidation;  but  since  these  materials  constitute  the 
more  highly  elaborated,  and  less  abundant,  yet  indispensable 
components  of  the  food  of  animals,  their  consumption  merely  in 
the  supply  of  heat  must  be  considered  as  extremely  wasteful; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  these  bodies  are  less  perfectly  adapted 
than  the  non-azotised  constituents  of  the  food  for  the  main- 
tenance of  animal  heat.  Moreover,  the  azotised  matters  are 
chiefly  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea,  a  substance  which  is  still 
combustible^  and  carries  off  a  heat-producing  power,  amounting, 
according  to  Frankland's  experiments,  to  about  one-third  of  that 
of  an  equal  weight  of  dry  muscle. 

From  the  table  above  quoted  it  appears  that  in  milk  and  in 
the  different  varieties  of  com  (which  are  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  nutritive  matter),  the  proportion  which  the  plastic  bear  to  the 
respiratory  materials  are,  for  i  of  the  former,  to  firom  3  to  6  of  the 
latter.  The  proportions  of  these  components,  however,  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  food  of  different  classes  of  animals,  and  their 
organs  of  digestion  are  modified  to  meet  these  differences.  The 
camivora,  for  example,  live  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  other 
animals,  which  in  chemical  and  physiological  properties  are 
identical  with  their  own,  and  which  after  digestion  in  the  stomach 
are  reduced  to  a  soluble  condition ;  in  this  form  they  are  absorbed^ 
and  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal.  In  the  herbivora 
the  organs  of  digestion  are  more  complicated,  since  their  food 
contains  only  small  quantities  of  nitrogen.  It  is  found,  on  the 
whole,  that  animals  of  equal  weight  require  more  or  less  food,  in 
proportion  as  the  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  are  less  or 
more  abundant  in  it.  The  nitrogen  occurs  in  the  food  principally 
in  the  form  of  compounds  which  have  the  same  compodtion  as 
the  albtunin  and  fibrin  of  animals.  Vegetable  albumin  and  fibrin 
are  the  principles  which  furnish  plastic  nutriment  to  the  herbivora^ 
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and  if  they  be  withheld  for  any  protracted  period,  starvation 
ensues.  Hence  it  appears  that  one  essential  condition  to  the 
maintenance  of  animal  life  is  the  assimilation  of  certain  materials, 
which  are  identical  in  constitution  with  the  principal  constituents 
of  the  blood.  Animals  do  not  possess  the  power  of  forming  these 
principles,  yet  they  produce  a  multitude  of  others  from  them  by 
their  decomposition ;  for  example,  plants  cannot  produce  the  gela- 
tinous principles,  neither  do  they  furnish  the  constituents  of  the 
brain,  both  of  which  are  elaborated  in  the  animal  frame  from  the 
components  of  the  food.  The  azotised  compounds,  when  taken 
alone,  are  insufficient  to  support  life  ,*  saccharine  and  oleaginous 
matters  are  absolutely  necessary^  and  in  the  young,  even  of 
carnivora,  they  form,  in  the  shape  of  milk,  a  most  important  part 
of  their  nutriment.  Even  the  flesh  diet  of  the  carnivora  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  fat,  which  supplies  the  necessary  material 
of  this  kind. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  different  materials 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  various  salts ;  particularly  common  salt,  calcic  phosphate/and 
the  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkali-metals.  Common  salt 
is  essential  for  the  supply  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  the  sodium  of  the  bUe.  Calcic  phosphate  is  necessary 
to  the  building  up  of  the  bones ;  and  not  a  cell  or  a  fibre  of  the 
body  can  be  formed  without  the  presence  of  the  soluble  phosphates. 

Liebig  has  pointed  out  the  singular  manner  in  which  these 
different  salts  are  associated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
sodic  chloride,  for  instance,  abounds  in  liquids  which,  like  the 
blood  and  the  serous  exudations,  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  trisodic  phosphate.  Potassic  phosphate, 
on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  liquids  which,  like  the  juice  of  the 
flesh,  have  an  acid  reaction. 

(1720)  Process  of  Digestion, — ^The  preliminary  cooking  to  which 
much  of  our  food  is  submitted  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of 
digestion,  but  is  generally  resorted  to  in  order  to  please  the  palate ; 
but  where  a  mixture  of  many  kinds  of  food  is  to  be  assimilated 
by  the  stomach,  the  process  of  cooking  may  be  made  to  assist 
the  operations  of  digestion.  The  principal  steps  by  which  the  food, 
ttftn*  its  reception  into  the  mouth,  is  converted  into  a  part  of  the 
living  organism,  are  the  following : — ^The  food  is  first  masticated 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  saliva.  Animals  which  are  car- 
nivorous chew  their  food  less  completely,  and  are  supplied  less 
abundantly  with  saliva,  than  those  that  are  herbivorous.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  since  in  the  carnivora,  the  fleshy  nature  of  their 
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aliqieiits  enables  the  latter  to  be  more  readily  assimilated  tban  is 
the  case  in  the  herbivora,  many  of  which,  by  rominating,  subject 
their  food  a  second  time  to  a  thorough  trituration  and  intermixture 
irith  the  saliva.  Birds  that  are  granivorous  are  furnished  with 
a  strong  hollow  muscle,  the  gizzard,  which  is  especially  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  triturating  the  seed,  to  aid  which,  the  birds 
swallow  pebbles  and  gravel.  The  food,  having  been  masticated 
and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  intermixture  with  the  saliva,  is  next 
transferred  to  the  stomach,  where  it  becomes  mingled  with  the 
acid  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  (1689).  After  remaining  for  a 
few  hours  in  this  organ,  the  principal  proportion  of  the  albu- 
minous and  fibrinous  constitueifts  of  the  food  is  brought  into  the 
liquid  form ;  but  the  fatty  matters  remain  unaffected,  and  the 
starchy  components  are  but  imperfectly  converted  into  the  soluble 
form  of  dextrin,  or  of  sugar.  From  the  stomach,  the  food,  now 
reduced  to  a  pultaceous  mass  termed  chyme,  passes  to  the  duode- 
num, or  commencement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  it  is  mixed^ 
first  with  the  secnretion  from  the  liver,  and  then  with  that  from 
the  pancreas. 

Physiologists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  share  which  the  bile 
takes  in  the  function  of  digestion,  but  both  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  are  alkaline,  and  the  chyme,  immediately  after 
admixture  with  these  liquids,  assumes  the  appearance  of  an 
emulsion ;  in  its  further  passage  along  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  secretion  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jejimum  and 
of  the  ileum,  which  still  further  modifies  the  food,  completing  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  a  soluble  compound,  and  rendering  the 
fatty  matters  capable  of  assimilation.  In  the  small  intestines  a 
separation  of  the  aliment  into  two  portions  is  effected ;  the  lai^r 
of  these  portions  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  the  smaller  portion, 
consisting  of  vegetable  fibre  and  insoluble  and  undigested  matters, 
becomes  excrementitious,  acquiring  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  ulti- 
mately rejected.  The  absorbed  portion  is  taken  up  partially  as  a 
thin,  milky  liquid  (the  chyle),  which  is  absorbed  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  intestines  by  the  lacteals,  and  these  vessels  empty 
themselves  through  the  thoracic  duct,  into  the  subclavian  vein : 
a  still  larger  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  mesenteric  veins,  which 
transmit  their  contents  to  the  liver,  to  be  there  further  elaborated 
before  they  are  transferred  by  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

One  principal  change  wrought  in  the  food,  during  its  conversion 
into  chyme,  consists  in  its  being  rendered  soluble,  and  combined 
with  water;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  tact  of  the  oonveraioii 
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of  the  food  into  the  liquid  form  is  hj  no  means  the  only  essential 
condition^  since  soluble  matters,  such  as  the  casein  of  milk^  are 
firequently  first  converted  into  a  solid  form  in  the  stomach,  and  are 
then  gradually  redissolvedj  the  elements  of  the  food  are  thus 
re-arranged,  and  if  casein  be  the  substance  acted  on,  it  is  converted 
into  albumin ;  but  the  principal  change  is  that  described  by  Prout 
as  the  vitalizing  action  of  the  stomach, — that  change  which  fits 
dead  organized  matter  for  again  becoming  a  portion  of  the  living 
frame.  The  nature  of  this  change  is  not  at  all  understood.  The 
solid  form  in  which  azotised  matters  are  generally  presented  to 
the  stomach,  may  be  designed  (by  demanding  a  longer  stay  in  this 
organ)  to  facilitate  and  allow  time  for  the  completion  of  this 
change;  whilst  the  amylaceous  and  oleaginous  principles  of  the 
food,  which  simply  supply  the  respiratory  fuel,  do  not  require  so 
long  a  stay  in  the  stopiach.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  albumin^ 
even  after  it  has  been  given  as  the  sole  constituent  of  the  food, 
when  it  has  once  been  dissolved,  cannot  be  detected  as  such  in 
the  fluid  of  the  stomach,  either  by  boiling  or  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid ;  it  is  not  till  after  it  has  passed  through  the  duodenum, 
and  becomes  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas,  that  albumin  manifests  itself  by  the  ordinary  reagents. 

When  digestion  is  duly  performed,  no  gaseous  products  are 
set  free ;  but  when  it  is  faulty,  we  often  have  a  train  of  symptoms 
more  or  less  distressing,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  gases^  which  produce  painM 
flatulence  and  distension. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  the 
different  articles  used  as  food ;  some  being  completely  chymified 
in  two  hours,  and  others  requiring  as  much  as  six  before  this 
effect  is  produced.  Very  slight  circumstances  frequently  interfere 
with  the  digestive  process.  Fats  are  apt  to  disagree,  and  so  are 
all  substances  into  the  composition  of  which  they  enter  largely ; 
such  as  pastry,  rich  stews,  and  fried  dishes ;  owing  partly  to  the 
production  of  the  peculiar  volatile  acids  of  fat  during  the  processes 
of  cooking  or  digestion,  and  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  with 
whicL  such  food  is  penetrated  by  the  gastric  juice.  Where  such 
food  has  been  taken,  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  stomach  are 
often  interfered  with,  and  the  injurious  effects  thus  .occasioned 
are  frequently  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  sick-headache.  Fer- 
mented liquors,  if  taken  in  small  quantity,  often  afford  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  stomach,  but  if  taken  in  excess  they  arrest 
digestion  and  produce  serious  disturbance,  independently  of  their 
enervating  effects. 
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(1721)  Nutrition  and  Disintegration. — Having  traced  the  food 
into  the  blood,  by  the  process  termed  by  Prout  primary  formative 
assimilation,  we  may  pass  on  to  consider  the  course  by  which  it 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  tissues  of  the  living  body.  The 
offices  of  the  blood  may  be  considered  under  three  principal 
heads : — i.  that  of  nutrition,  or  reparation  of  the  effete  parts  of  the 
corporeal  frame ;  2.  that  of  respiration,  or  the  maintenance  of  ani- 
mal heat  and  muscular  and  mental  action ;  and  3.  that  of  secretion. 

I.  Nutrition. — ^There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body  are  undergoing  a  constant  succession 
of  changes  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  and 
that  the  more  actively  the  vital  powers  are  exerted,  the  more 
rapidly  do  these  various  changes  occur,  necessitating  the  supply 
of  food  more  frequently  and  abundantly.  Sooner  or  later  after 
the  deposition  of  any  particle  has  taken  place  in  any  particular 
tissue,  it  is  in  its  turn  removed  to  make  room  for  a  new  and 
equally-  fleeting  successor.  This  deposition  of  new  matter  is 
termed  by  Prout  secondary  formative  assimilation,  in  opposition 
to  the  secondary  destructive  assimilation,  by  which  the  removal  of 
the  effete  particles  is  effected.  The  principal  organs  of  the  body 
consist  of  albuminous  and  muscular  tissue,  with  the  exception  of 
its  solid  frame-work,  and  of  those  peculiar  compounds  which  con- 
stitute the  mass  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves.  Albumin  and 
fibrin,  the  basis  of  these  tissues,  are  contained  ready  formed  in 
the  blood,  and  they  appear  to  be  deposited  at  those  points  where 
they  are  needed,  by  a  process  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
simple  coagulation.  No  advantage,  however,  would  be  gained,  if 
the  portions  which  they  displace  were  to  be  re-absorbed  in  the  form 
of  albumin  or  of  fibrin  into  the  mass  of  blood ,-  for  the  deposited 
particles  having  once  discharged  their  function  in  the  system, 
cannot  again  be  admitted  to  form  integrant  parts  of  it,  until,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  albuminous  and  fibrinous  portions  of  aTiiTnalj^ 
taken  as  food,  they  have  been  again  subjected  to  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  have  thus  been  fitted  by  the  stomach  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  various  frmctions.  The  change  which  attends 
the  absorption  of  matter  once  deposited  is  deep-seated,  and  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  manifestations  of  vital  activity. 
No  portion  of  albumin  or  of  fibrin  seems  to  be  removed,  as  such, 
into  the  system ;  consequently  the  fibrin  and  albumin  contained 
in  the  blood  in  a  healthy  state  must  be  considered  as  fi'eshly 
elaborated,  and  as  existing  in  it  as  a  preliminary  to  its  consti- 
tuting an  integral  part  of  the  body ;  and,  therefore,  as  being  in 
a  form  ready  for  assimilation.     The  effete  tissues  are  decomposed 
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at  the  moment  of  their  removal^  and  are  converted  previously  to 
absorption  into  new  and  distinct  compounds ;  thus  furnishing  the 
second  source  whence  the  hlood  derives  its  component  parts,  the 
process  of  absorption  constituting  the  secondary^  destructive 
assimilation  of  Front.  This  removal  is  effected  by  the  agency  of 
oxygen,  supplied  during  respiration,  and  carried  by  the  blood  to 
every  part  of  the  system :  the  organic  particles  thus  removed  are 
therefore  in  a  more  oxidized  form  than  that  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  and  they  are  absorbed  at  first  into  the  blood  itself,  from 
which  they  are  quickly  eliminated  in  some  of  the  excretions  from 
it.  The  nitrogen,  for  example,  is  removed  partly  in  the  form  of 
urea,  or  of  uric  acid,  and  partly  in  that  of  ammonia :  the  carbon 
is  chiefly  got  rid  of  as  carbonic  anhydride ;  and  the  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  as  phosphates  and  sulphates.  These  different  matters 
axe  eliminated  through  four  principal  channels,  viz.,  i.  the  excreta 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  2.  the  urine ;  3.  the  cutaneous  excretions ; 
and  4.  the  pulmonary  exhalation.  Having  already  conddered 
the  principal  chemical  relations  of  the  first  three  excrementitious 
products,  we  shall  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
pulmonary  exhalation. 

(1722)  2.  Respiration, — ^The  important  function  discharged  by 
the  lungs  consists  in  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the 
body,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  enable  it  to  act  upon  and  oxidize 
the  blood ;  the  most  obvious  chemical  change  which  is  produced 
in  the  respired  air  consisting  in  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from 
it,  and  the  substitution  of  a  bulk  of  carbonic  anhydride  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  removed.  The  lungs  act  as  an  immense 
filter,  through  which,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  is  made  to  circulate  as  often  as  it  passes  through 
the  heart.  The  venous  blood  as  it  arrives  in  the  lungs  is  of  a 
deep  purple  colour.  It  leaves  them  of  a  florid  arterial  red.  The 
general  structure  of  the  lungs  is  such  that  these  organs  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  sets  of  tubes,  the  larger  of  which  is 
for  the  admission  of  air.  The  air-tubes  are  subdivided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  small  ramifications,  aroimd  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  distributed  in  an  extremely  fine  net- work:  by  this 
arrangement  an  immense  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a 
comparatively  small  expenditure  of  space.  The  lining  membrane 
df  the  air-tubes  is  kept  continually  moist  by  the  secretion  from 
their  surface.  Through  this  delicate  membrane  air  passes  readily 
by  endosmosis  into  the  blood-vessels  beneath,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  action  the  venous  blood  exchanges  a  portion  of  its  carbonic 
anhydride  with  the  oxygen  held  in  solution  by  the  liquid  which 
3  3o 
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batlies'the  surface  of  the  air-tubes.  The  oxygen  in  this  finrm 
obtains  admission  into  the  current  of  the  circulation.*  The  mere 
displacement  of  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  Uood^  although 
unattended  with  any  perceptible  chemical  changCj  produces  m 
alteration  of  colour  from  purple  to  scarlet.  During  the  circulatioii 
of  the  aerated  blood  through  the  minute  ciH[aUary  vessels  of  the 
hodj,  the  absorbed  oxygen  efEbcts  those  chemical  changes  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  life.  The  tissues  aie 
broken  up;  urea^  carbonic^  lactic^  urici  sulphuricj  phosphoric^  and 
perhaps  other  adds  are  formed ;  these  are  removed  by  the  kidneys, 
the  skin^  and  the 'lungs.  Whilst  these  decompositions  are.  being 
effected^  fresh  particlesi  of  constitution  similar  to  the  tissues  under- 
going decomposition^  are  being  deposited  from  the  bloody  which 
receives  the  acid  products^  and  is  thus  materially  altered  in  colour 
and  constitution.  When  the  blood  again  passes  through  the 
lungs,  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  mechanically  displaced  from  it 
by  oxygen,  and  the  scarlet  colour  is  restored,  whilst  the  other 
principles  are  in  great  part  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

From  the  experiments  of  Magnus,  it  seems  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  arterial  blood  is  in  a  state  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  solution.  Water  at  loo  F.  is  not  capable 
of  dissolving  more  than  about  one-fortieth  of  its  bulk  of  oxygeui 
and  the  solvent  power  of  serum  is  not  materially  different.  Con- 
sequently, each  pound  of  blood  could  not  dissolve  more  than 
about  three-fourths  of  a  cubic  inch  {12  cub.  centim.)  of  oxygen; 
but  direct  experiments  have  proved  (supposing  lolb.,  or  about  4*5 
kilogr.  of  blood  to  pass  through  the  lungs  per  minute)  that  the 
average  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  not  less  than  three  times 
that  amount.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  absorption  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  oxygen,  without  admitting  a  species  of  com- 


*  Daring  the  Drocess  of  respiration  a  smaU  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  well  u  of 
oxygen  is  abeorbea,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  soloi  sooroe 
of  the  nihrogen  which  is  undoubtedly  exhaled  by  the  skin.  It  is  probable  thit 
this  nitrogen  undergoes  no  chemical  change,  but  is  merely  mechanically  taken 
into  the  system  owing  to  its  solubility ;  the  quantity  in  the  air  does  not  appear 
materially  to  vary,  bi^aase  if  the  blood  be  saturated  with  nitrogen,  the  amount  of 
this  gas  which  is  separated  will  be  equal  to  that  which  is  evolVed.  B^  making 
animals  respire  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxyeen  and  hydroeen,  nitrogen  is  alw«j» 
found  to  be  given  out,  since  it  is  displaced  from  the  blooa  by  the  hydrogen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ei^riments  of  Begnault  and  Reiset  (Ann,  de  CAimts^  III.  xxri. 
51 1),  warm-blooded  animals,  if  made  to  respire  in  a  confined  space,  always  exhale 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  the  amount,  however,  of  this  is  so  smalli  as 
not  to  exceed  y^  P^^  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.  When  the  animals 
wera  in  a  state  of  exhanstion  nrom  want  of  f<wd,  an  absorption  of  nitrogen  com- 
monly occurred  to  a  similar  extent.  Traces  of  hydrogen,  of  marsh  gas  (Ftottes- 
koferj,  and  of  ammonia  are  also  present  in  respired  air. 
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bination  with  the  components  of  the  blood ;  although  this  com- 
bination mnst  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  oxygen  is  readily 
imparted  to  the  components  of  the  body  when  the  blood  reaches 
the  capillaries. 

The  red  partide»  appear  to  be  intimately  concerned  in  the 
process  of  conveying  the  oxygen ;  bnt  the  precise  mode  of  their 
operation  is  unknown.  There  can,  howeyer,  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  chemical  change  is  effected  by  the 
oxygen  after  it  reaches  the  capillary  yessels  which  constitute  the 
great  laboratory  of  the  body,  for  until  it  reaches  these  minute 
branches,  the  bkK>d  retains  its  florid  hue,  but  on  its  exit  from 
them  it  has  the  dark  tint  of  venous  blood. 

(1723)  Proportion  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  exhaled  during 
Bespiration, — ^The  earMest  trustworthy  observations  upon  the 
chemical  changes  produced  during  respiration  are  due  to  Lavoisier 
and  to  Seguin,  and  since  their  time  numerous  eminent  chemists 
have  made  this  process  an  object  of  study  ;  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  of  carbonic  anhydride 
produced.  Much  discrepancy,  however,  existed  among  the 
earlier  statements  regarding  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride 
contained  in  the  respired  air.  We  are  indebted  to  Pirout  for  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  differences,  which  he  proved  to 
arise  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  varies  in  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times ;  and  the  numerous  careful  experi- 
ments published  subsequently  to  those  of  Prout  haive  folly  esta- 
blished the  correctness  of  these  observations.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride  exhaled  in  a 
given  time  by  the  same  animal,  varies  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  :  the  more  vigorous  the  circulation,  the  larger 
is  the  quantity  of  this  gas  evolved :  thus,  caieris  paribus,  a  larger 
quantity  is  formed  after  a  meal  than  when  the  animal  is  fasting ; 
the  proportion  is  also  higher  when  the  animal  is  awake  than  when 
sleepmg,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  is  exhaled  during  active 
exertion  than  during  a  similar  period  of  repose.  Indeed,  the* 
number  of  respirations  may  be  more  than  doubled  by  exercise, 
and  an  immediate  and  even  more  than  proportionate  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  exhaled  occurs  (p.  935). 

An  important  series  of  direct  experiments  upon  respiration  in 
man  was  undertaken  by  Schariing  {Liebiff's'  Annal.  xlv.  214,  and 
Ivii.  i).  Other  experiments  iqpon  the  same  subject  by  Andral  and 
Gti.varret  wiD  be  found  in  the  Annates  de  Chimiey  III.  viii.  129. 
Still  more  recently,  Begnault  and  Beiset  have  published  an  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  series  of  researches  upon  the  respiration  of 
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various  classes  of  animals^  from  which  several  new  and  important 
conclusions  have  been  deduced  {Atm.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxvi.) ;  and 
Pettenkofer  and  Yoit  have  pursued  the  same  subject  with  an  elabo- 
rate apparatus  contrived  to  render  the  observations  still  more  pre- 
cise (Liebiff*8  Annul.  SuppL  bd,  ii.  i) ;  whilst  in  our  own  country 
Dr.  E.  Smith  has  published  a  very  extensive  and  laborious  series 
of  researches,  many  of  which  were  performed  upon  himself  (PhU, 
Trans.,  1859,  681).^ 

Scharling's  experiments  were  made  upon  persons  of  different 
ages  who  were  placed  in  an  air-tight  chest,  freely  supplied  with 
atmospheric  air,  which  was  deprived  of  carbonic  anhydride  by 
causing  it  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  potash.  The  respired 
air  was  transmitted  through  a  succession  of  vessels,  filled  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  retain  moisture,  with  solution  of  potash 
to  retain  carbonic  anhydride,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  to  retain 
moisture  which  the  current  of  air  might  mechanically  carry  over 
from  the  solution  of  potash.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  last 
two  vessels  indicated  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride.  A  con- 
tinuous current  of  air  through  the  apparatus  was  maintained  by 
means  of  the  regulated  action  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  anhydride  contained  in  the  air  of  the  chest  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment  was  determined  by  direct  analysis.  By 
means  of  experiments  conducted  with  this  apparatus,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that,  on  an  average,  the  production  of  carbonic  anhydride 
during  sleep  amounted  only  to  three-fourths  of  that  given  out 
by  the  same  individual  for  an  equal  interval  of  time  daring  the 
period  that  he  was  awake.  It  was  also  found  that  the  production 
of  carbonic  anhydride  was  proportionately  greater  in  children 
than  in  adults,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  greater 
activity  of  the  vital  frmctions  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
development.  The  average  production  of  carbonic  anhydride 
was  also  greater  in  male  than  in  female  adults,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  smaller  size  of  the  latter:  but  in  adult  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  if  of  equal  weight,  ceteris  paribus,  the  Ijon- 
sumption  of  carbon  appeared  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  same 
observer  has  also  shown  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  exhaled  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  in 
the  adult,  does  not  on  the  average  exceed  one-third  of  an  ounce 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  however,  the 
respiration  effected  through  the  skin  is  much  more  extensive ; 
frogs  and  salamanders  will  continue  to  live  for  several  days  after 
the  lungs  have  been  removed,  owing  to  this  cutaneous  respiration 
(Regnault). 
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Dr.  E.  Smithes  experiments  were  made  by  measuring  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  portable  dry 
gas  meter^  adjusted  to  the  mouth  and  nose  by  means  of  tubes  with 
valves^  and  a  suitable  mask.  The  expired  air  was  passed  through 
weighed  vessels ;  one  filled  with  pumice^  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  a  second  consisting  of  a  box  with  numerous  partitions^  filled 
with  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  a  thirds  was  a  drying  apparatus 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  finally^  the  air  was  passed  through  baryta 
water^  as  a  test  of  complete  removal  of  the  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  average  quantity  of  carbon  which  passes  off  during  the 
day  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  an  adult  man  is  estimated  by 
Dumas  at  about  8-J-  ounces  avoirdupois.  These  results  have  been 
almost  exactly  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
ScharUng.  E.  Smith  estimates  the  average  amount  of  a  person 
at  rest^  7*^44  oz. ;  of  one  in  the  non-laborious  class^  8*68  oz. ; 
of  one  in  the  laborious  class,  11*7  oz.  Andral  and  Gavarret 
found  in  their  experiments  that  the  quantity  of  expired  carbonic 
anhydride  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  given  by  Scharling. 
Liebig^s  estimate  is  considerably  higher;  but  it  is  probably  less 
correct,  since  it  was  not  founded  on  direct  experiment,  but  was 
inferred  from  a  rather  loose  estimation  of  the  average  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  rations  allowed  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers ; 
making  a  somewhat  arbitrary  deduction  for  the  amount  of  carbon 
eliminated  in  the  urine  and  fseces. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  respired  oxygen,  must 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  food.  When  carbon  is  converted 
into  carbonic  anhydride,  the  volume  of  this  gas  which  is  formed 
is  exactly  equal  (under  similar  circumstances  of  temperature  and 
pressure)  to  that  of  the  oxygen  which  has  entered  into  its  com- 
position ;  but  when  hydrogen  is  oxidized,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
with  which  the  hydrogen  has  combined  disappears  from  the  gases 
exhaled ;  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  that  portion  of  oxygen 
which  enters  into  combination,  so  as  to  form  solid  or  liquid  azotised 
compounds.  It  can  therefore  only  happen  that  the  volume  of 
carbonic  anhydride  expired  and  of  oxygen  consumed  shall  be 
equal,  when  the  whole  of  the  inspired  oxygen  is  employed  in  the 
oxidation  of  carbon.  The  direct  experiments  of  Eegnault  and 
Beiset  have,  however,  shown  that  the  proportions  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  of  respired  oxygen,  vary  within  very  wide  limits. 
From  similar  causes,  when  much  fat  is  taken  with  the  food,  a 
large  portion  of  oxygen  disappears.  Thus  it  may  be  proved  by 
calculation  that  when  butter  supplies  the  respiratory  food,  for 
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eveiy  31  yolumes  of  oxygen  absorbed^  2  J  only  of  carbonic 
anhydride  can  be  produced;  and  a  fiinular,  but  smaller,  dis« 
appearance  of  oxygen  occurs  when  alcoholic  liquors  have  formed 
part  of  the  food  consumed.  Begnault  and  Beiset  found  in  tiieir 
expeiiments  that  dogs,  when  fed  on  meat,  exhaled  about  74 
volumes  oi  carbonic  anhydride  lor  100  volumes  of  oxygen  ab- 
SOTbed ;  but  when  fed  on  amylaceous  substances  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  anhydride  rose  to  93  per  cent.  A  dog  which  had  been 
fed  upon  mutton  suet,  emitted  only  69*4  per  c^it.  of  carlxmic ' 
anhydride ;  the  di^ciency  being  in  this  case  consumed  in  con- 
verting the  excess  of  hydrogen  ii|  the  fat  into  water.  When 
animals  whidi  had  been  long  kept  without  food  were  subjected 
to  experiment,  the  percentage  of  carbonic  anhydride  was  about 
the  same  as  when  they  w^re  confined  to  an  animal  diet ;  because 
the  tissues  of  the  animal  constituted  the  source  wheftce  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  was  supplied ;  the  animal  was,  in  fact,  feeding 
upon  its  own  flesh.  During  a  fast  of  24  hours.  Dr.  E.  Smith 
found  the  quantity  of  carbon  exhaled  by  himself  was  reduced 
from  7-85  02.,  the  average  when  he  was  taking  no  exertion,  to 
5*923  oz.  Kabbits  fed  upon  vegetables  emitted  from  85  to  95 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  compared  with  the  volume  of 
oxygen  absorbed ;  and  granivorous  birds  yielded  from  90  to  103 
per  cent.,  the  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  frequently  exceeding 
that  of  -the  oxygen  consumed.  When  these  birds  were  confined 
to  a  flesh  diet,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  fell  to  about 
67  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  consumed  (Begnai:dt  and  Beiset). 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  it  was  ascertained  that, 
provided  the  qxumtity  of  oxygen  be  proportionately  increased,  an 
animal  may  continue  to  breathe  without  injury  in  an  atmosphere 
eontaining  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride;  the 
injurious  effects  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  the  air  appearing  to 
depend  rather  upon  the  mechanical  obstacle  which  it  ofPers  to  the 
escape  of  the  gas  already  in  the  blood,  than  to  any  directly 
poisonous  action  of  the  anhydride  itself.  By  increasing  the 
facility  for  its  diffusion  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  or  even  of 
hydrogen,  to  air  already  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  the  animals  continued  to  breathe  such  air 
without  injury.  Begnault  found  that  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  carbonic  anhydride  exhaled,  to  that  of  oxygen  consumed,  is 
not  .altered  when  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  for  atmosphmc  air, 
and  the  same  relations  were  observed  when  the  animals  were 
caused  to  respire  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
Mjgfin  and  hydrogen. 
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An  interesting  illustration  of  the  great  differences  in  the  mode 
of  respiration  which  may  occur  even  in  the  same  animal  under 
altered  circumstances^  is  ^afforded  hy  the  observations  upon  hyber- 
nating  animals.  Marmots  were  found  during  their  torpid  con- 
dition to  consume  not  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  amount  of 
oxygen  which  they  required  in  their  active  state.  These  animals 
at  the  commencement  of  their  hybernation  are  hi,  but  they  lose 
weight  considerably  before  they  resume  their  active  condition.  A 
remarkable  observation  upon  these  animals  was  made  by  Sacc^ 
and  confirmed  by  Regnault  and  Reiset  The  marmot  whilst  in 
a  torpid  condition  increases  in  weighty  owing  to  an  absorption  of 
oxygen  which  amounts  to  nearly  one*faaIf  of  that  inhaled ;  this 
oxygen  becomes  converted  into  water^  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  retained  in  the  system  for  a  while,  but  the  animal  at  intervals 
evacuates  it  from  the  bladder,  so  that  in  the  long  run  its  weight 
becomes  diminished.  In  fact^  during  its  sleep  its  temperature  is 
really  maintained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the  store  of  &t 
which  it  had  accumulated  preparatory  to  its  winter's  repose. 

Ed.  Smith  found  in  his  own  case  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  might  be  increased  tenfold  by  strong  exertion.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride,  according  to  these  teperiments, 
evolved  per  hour  was  as  follows : — 


Daring  sleep     .    .     rp'o  grms. 
Lying  down  to  sleep  23*0     „ 
In  sitting  posture  .    ap'o     „ 


Walking  3  miles  an  hour  .     .     70'^  grms. 
Walking  3  miles      ....  1 00*0     „ 
Ascending  treadwheel  38*65  )  ^3^.5 
feet  per  minute    .    .    .     J     ^        " 


During  exercise  upon  the  treadwheel  the  pulse  rpse  to  from 
about  70  to  150  per  minute,  and  the  number  of  inspirations  from 
II  to  22. 

The  air  which  has  passed  through  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  respiration,  is  .by  no  means  deprived  of  its  oxygen;  it 
usually  contains  about  4  per  cent,  only  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  air  which  is  expelled  during  expiration  has 
not  proceeded  further  than  the  larger  ramifications  of  the  bronchi. 
In  ordinary  respiration  30  cubic  inches,  or  about  one-fifth,  of  the 
quantity  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  changed  with  each  act  of  respi- 
ration. The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  averages 
per  minute  from  14  to  15,  but  the  bulk,  as  well  as  the  frequency, 
of  the  inspiration  varies  with  each  individual,  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  necessity  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  system.  Assuming  that  the 
volume  of  air  inspired  each  time  is  30  cubic  inches,  and  that  15 
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inspirations  occnr  per  minute,  not  less  than  375  cubic  feet  of  air 
would  pass  through  the  lungs  of  each  individual  in  24  hours. 

If  we  assume  that  the  average  evolution  of  carbon  bj  the  lungs 
of  an  adult  man  amounts  to  8*5  ounces  avoirdupois  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is 
required  during  respiration  for  that  period: — 8*5  oz.  of  carbon 
would  require  about  22'66  oz.,  or  16*73  c^^ic  feet  of  oxygen  for 
its  conversion  into  carbonic  anhydride,  and  would  yield  28,912 
cub.  in.  of  this  gas  at  60°  P.,  barometer  at  30  inches, — or  21 
cubic  inches  per  minute:  consequently,  if  lolb.  of  blood  pass 
through  the  lungs  per  minute,  every  pound  of  blood  in  its  passage 
through  these  oigans  must  emit  about  2  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  Now,  since  for  the  oxidation  of  84-  oz.  of  carbon, 
22*66  oz.  of  oxygen  are  required,  and  since  it  is  found  that  an 
adult  emits  on  the  average  a  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  equal 
to  85  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  inhaled,  it  may  be  inferred  (allowing 
15  per  cent,  for  the  scmount  of  oxygen  fixed  by  hydr<^n,  &c.), 
that  not  less  than  26*7  oz.,  or  upwards  of  x^lb.  of  oxygen,  are 
daily  consumed  by  e?ery  adult ;  and  allowing  for  1*4  oz.  of  dry 
solid  matter  evacuated  by  the  intestinal  canal,  and  2*2  oz.  of 
solids  by  the  urine,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
food  (exclusive  of  about  4^1b.  of  water,  which  is  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  and  the  skin),  must  pass  off  in  the  gaseous  form  by 
the  lungs.* 


*  The  results  obtained  by  Barral  upon  the  average  assimilation  and  oonsum^ 
tion  of  food  in  twenty-four  hours  during  summer  and  winter,  conducted  upon  h» 
own  person,  may  here  be  cited  {Jnnal^  de  Chimie,  III.  xxv.  129). 

Quantities  in  az.  avoirdupois  of  Food  and  Excreta  in  twenty -four  hmr$. 


Period  of  tiie  Tear. 

Consumed. 

Evolved. 

Food  token. 

Water 

by  skin 

and 

longs. 

Car- 
bonic 

dride. 

Total  exentiu 

SoUd 

not 

dried. 

Liqoid. 

Uiine.   1  FsMMS. 

Nasal 
aeer«- 
tions. 

Not  dried. 

In  July    .     .     . 
In  December 

Or  in  100  parts. 
In  July     .    .    . 
In  December     . 

34-4 
39'2 

59*7 
57'9 

27-43 
37*44 

24-6 

27-8 

4027 
45"43 

36-1 

3r8_ 

3134 

433^ 

28-8 
32-3 

3<5l4 
3997 

2-66 
5'oo 

119 

0-4 
o;7 

75*4 
72-3 

347 
33*2 

100 

100 

Although  these  results  are  not  free  from  objection,  they  possess  considerable 
interestf  The  amounts  of  carbonic  anhydride  emitted  ana  of  ozvgen  absorbed 
are  inferred  from  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  carboui  hydrogen,  and 
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The  exact  form  in  which  the  compounds  which  are  destined 
to  produce  animal  heat  exist  in  the  blood  is  unknown^  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  permanently  alkaline  condition  of  the 
blood  (which  Liebig  attributes  to  trisodic  phosphate  in  the  car- 
nivora^  and  Lehmann  to  sodic  carbonate  in  the  herbivora)^  is  con- 
cerned in  a  very  important  manner  in  this  oxidating  process  :  for 
it  is  uniformly  observed  that  compounds  of  organic  origin  are 
much  more  readily  oxidized  in  the  presence  of  alkalies  than  they 
are  when  in  a  neutral  or  in  an  acid  condition ;  doubtless  because 
the  products  of  oxidation  being  commonly  acid,  the  presence  of  a 
base  with  which  those  acids  can  combine  facilitates  the  formation 
of  the  acid,  whether  it  be  carbonic  or  any  other  acid  compound. 

(1724)  Animal  Heat, — ^The  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  \a  uniformly 
maintained  at  98°  or  100°  {^6^'6  or  37^7  C),  that  of  birds  at  from 
106°  to  108°  (41°  to  42°  C),  and  that  of  warm-blooded  reptiles  at 
about  85°  (a9°'4  C).  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  many 
degrees,  in  this  climate  often  40°  or  more,  below  that  of  the 
human  body,  it  is  dear,  since  the  animal  frame  is  subject  to 
cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  other  natural  objects,  that  a  constant 
supply  of  heat  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  this  steady 
temperature.  In  order  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  be  generated,  animals  are  furnished  with  coats  of  hair,  of 
feathers,  of  wool,  and  of  other  light,  porous,  non-conducting 
materials,  which  greatly  retard,  their  rate  of  cooling ;  and  the 


nitrogen  fonnd  by  analysis  in  the  food  taken,  and  that  furnished  by  the  solid  and 
]iqaid  excretions.  This  mode  of  calculation  necessarily  invokes  these  numbers 
in  some  uncertainty,  since  all  the  errors  of  experiment  fall  upon  them.  It  was 
found  that  the  total  quantitj  of  oxvgeo  absorbed  amounted  to  fully  one-third  of 
the  entire  weight  of  the  solid  and  liquid  oonstituents  of  the  food.  The  proportion 
of  nitrogen  to  that  of  carbon  contained  in  the  food  taken  was  as  i  :  I2'8.  The 
excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  over  that  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  varied 
from  one-third  to  one-half;  and  this  excess  must  have  passed  off  through  the 
skin  and  lungs ;  but  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high,  although  it  does  not 
attain  to  much  more  than  i  per  oent.  upon  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  proportion  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  solid  excreta  did  not  amount  to  one-fifbh 
of  that  contained  in  the  urine. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride  exhaled  in  winter  is  much  greater  than 
in  summer,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  also  a  little  greater  in  winter.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  more  air  passes  through  the 
lungs  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  it  is  less  loaded  with  moisture  on  entering 
them ;  but  in  both  cases  the  air  quits  them  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  consequently  it  will  carry  off  more  moisture  in  the 
winter  than  in  summer. 

According  to  the  observations  of  E.  Smith,  the  respiratory  process,  eateris 
paribus,  is  most  active  in  spring,  and  least  so  in  autumn ;  but  the  proportion  of 
-carbonic  acid  decreases  as  the  summer  advances,  and  the  frequency  of  respiration 
and  the  amount  of  air  inspired  are  about  one-third  less  in  August  than  in  April.' 
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thickness  of  these  coats  varies  in  the  same  animal  with  the  seaaoa 
of  the  year^  and  the  average  temperature  to  which  the  animal  is 
exposed.  Man  supplies  himself  with  clothings  which  experience 
teaches  him  to  adapt  to  the  varying  circnmstances  under  which 
he  is  placed. 

This  constant  evolution  of  heat  in  the  living  body  is  occasioned 
by  the  gradual  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  of  the  hydrogen 
supplied  in  the  food ;  the  combustion  being  effected  by  Ae  agency 
of  the  respired  oxygen.  All  bodies^  when  they  enter  into  com- 
bination with  others^  whether  quiddy  or  slowly^  evolve  heat^  and 
when  the  products  resulting  fix)m  combination  are  the  same^  the 
amount  of  heat  which  is  developed  for  the  same  weight  of  the 
compound  products  is  also  identical  (199).  Carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  already  combined  with  each  other  in  the  body^  and  in  the  act 
of  their  combination  have  already  evolved  a  certain  amount  of 
heat ;  the  combustion  of  a  hydrocarboti^  therefore^  does  not  produce 
the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the  combustion  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  not  previously  in  a  state  of  combination; 
still  a  very  large  quantity  of  heat  is  developed  during  their 
oxidation^  and  if  this  oxidation  be  effected  within  the  body,  the 
heat  thus  liberated  will  necessarily  contribute  towards  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Despretz^  i  ounce  of  pure  carbon  during  combusticm  evolves  heat 
enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  14^200  times  its  weight  of 
water  through  1°  of  P.,  or  enough  heat  to  convert  into  vaponr 
12-63  times  its  weight  of  water  at  100°,  or  the  temperature  of 
the  body ;  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  8*5  ounces  of 
carbon  should,  therefore,  suffice  to  evaporate  1077  ounces  of  water 
daily,  or  nearly  675  lb.  This  quantity  of  water  is  more  than 
double  the  average  amount  of  tliat  which  is  actually  exhaled  from 
the  entire  body  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  average  not  exceeding, 
if  the  air  from  the  lungs  be  assumed  to  be  saturated,  lib.  from  the 
limgs  and  i^lb.  from  the  skin.*^  The  surplus  heat  firom  the 
carbon,  as  well  as  that  from  the  hydrogen,  the  amount  of  which 
is  not  so  easily  estimated,  is  expended  in  keeping  up  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  and  in  generating  the  muscular  fiirce  which 
is  exerted  by  the  individual.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  force,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  in  climbing,  the 


*  Dr.  E.  Smith',  however,  in  his  experiments,  foand  that  the  air  which  passed 
from  the  lungs  was  never  fully  charged  with  moisture.  During  a  working  dif 
the  average  amount  of  water  exhaled  by  him  from  the  lungs  was  5  of.  whilst 
fasting ;  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  varied  from  7*4  to  8*4  ok.  in  the  same 
time. 
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calculated  quantity  of  heat  expended  is  less  than  that  which  is 
really  evolved^  part  being  actually  consumed  in  the  effort  of 
lifting ;  while  in  the  descent  from  an  elevation  the  reverse  must 
hold  good.  Experiments  have  shown  that  animals  exhale  more 
carbonic  anhydride  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  as  their  tem- 
perature is  Mgher.  It  has  been  estimated  that  birds  evolve  of 
carbonic  anhydiide  half  as  much  again  as  the  mammalia  do ;  but 
Begnault  finds  that^  in  some  cases^  the  disproportion  is  much 
more  considerable.  The  smaller  the  animal^  the  larger  is  the 
proporticmate  extent  of  its  cooling  surface,  and  consequently  the 
larger  is  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  must  be  oxidized  within 
it  in  order  to  maintain  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  larger 
animal ;  linnets^  for  instance^  evolve  lo  times  as  much  carbonic 
anhydride  in  proportion  to  their  weighty  as  the  domestic  fowl. 
Small  animals  consequently  consume  a  much  lai^er  quantity  of 
food  in  proportion  to  thejr  weight  than  large  animals^  and  this 
may  account  for  the  greater  proportionate  activity  of  many  small 
animals  when  compared  with  larger  ones. 

Since  the  diffusion  of  animal  heat  over  different  parts  of  the 
body  is  tolerably  uniform^  the  source  of  heat  should  be  difiused 
likewise.  Provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for  this  essential 
condition^  in  the  circumstance  that  the  principal  action  of  oxygen 
upon  the  constituents  of  the  body  takes  place  in  the  capillary 
vessels,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  organized 
structure;  and  therefore  the  heat  resulting  from  this  action  is 
also  equally  distributed  through  the  diiSferent  parts  of  the  body. 
A  certain  amount  of  chemical  action  doubtless  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  where  the  blood  first  comes  into  contact  with  the  air^  and 
this  increased  chemical  action  would  be  needed  to  supply  the 
heat  carried  off  by  the  vapour  which  passes  off  at  each  expiration ; 
but  the  main  oxidizing  actions  occur  deep  in  the  structures  of  the 
body  itself. 

(1725)  Demand  fer  Food  varies  tvUh  the  Temperature, — Since^ 
then,  the  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbonous  portions  of  the  blood 
are  those  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  animal  heat^  it  might 
be  expected  that,  as  the  demand  for  heat  varies  at  different 
seasons  and  in  different  climates,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  demanded  should  also  vary  accordingly.  Experience  proves 
that  such  is  the  case ;  the  appetite  is  keener  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  and  the  aliments  which  we  are  then  in  the  habit  of 
consuming  partake  more  of  a  fatty  and  carbonaceous  character : 
the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  maintain  the  necessary  supply 
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of  heat  by  an  abundant  consumption  of  blubber  and  train-oil,* 
while  those  who  live  in  tropical  climates  content  themselyes  with 
a  lighter  and  more  succulent  vegetable  diet.  The  Uver  secretes 
a  fluid  rich  in  carbon^  and  in  certain  cases  may  act  as  one  outlet 
of  hydrocarbonous  matters  to  the  system.  Respiration  in  a  hot 
climate  takes  place  with  diminished  frequency.  It  must  also  be 
remembered^  that  equal  volumes  of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs  by 
respiration  at  high  and  at  low  temperatures  contain  very  different 
weights  of  oxygen ;  air  at  40^  contains  one-tenth  more  by  weight 
of  oxygen  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air  at  90°.  Less  carbon,  there- 
fore, is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  in  equal  intervals  of  time  in  a 
hot  climate  than  in  a  cold  one,  by  which  means  the  too  rapid 
production  of  animal  heat  is  avoided ;  but  the  excess  of  carbon 
carried  into  the  system  must,  nevertheless,  be  got  rid  of,  and 
this  must  be  effected  in  a  manner  that  shall  not  produce  heat. 
Owing  to  the  beautiful  compensating  system  upon  which  our 
bodies  are  constructed,  one  organ,  if  necessary,  can  relieve  another 
from  its  burden,  and  the  liver  carries  off  this  excess  of  carbon  in 
an  unburned  form;  provided  the  quantity  be  only  moderate, 
this  vicarious  action  may  be  effected  without  inconvenience,  but 
if  it  be  excessive,  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  gland  ensue, 
and  disease,  more  or  less  serious,  is  the  result.  In  a  dry  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  however,  less  duty  fedls  upon  the  hver, 
inasmuch  as  free  evaporation  goes  on  from  the  sur&ce  both  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  skin,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  reduced.  In  dry  weather,  therefore,  carbon  may  be  emitted 
by  the  lungs  in  larger  quantity  without  inconvenience ;  but  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  high,  and  at  the  same  time  loaded 
with  moisture,  this  source  of  relief  is  cut  off,  and  an  oppressive 
sensation  of  languor  is  experienced. 

There  is  still  a  great  want  of  accurate  direct  experiments  on 
the  production  of  carbonic  anhydride  under  great  differences  of 
temperature,  and  a  correct  series  of  observations  on  this  subject, 
in  arctic  and  in  tropical  regions,  would  be  highly  valuable  both 
to  the  physician  and  the  physiologist.f 


*  It  \8,  however,  difficult  to  say  whence  the  whale  and  the  seal  in  their  icj 
climate  derive  the  means  of  accumulating  their  Rtores  of  blubber  and  oil. 

t  Upon  tliia  point  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  (Lehrbueh  der  Fkynoh^ 
gUchen  Chemie,  vol.  iii.  page  304)  may  be  cited.  He  found  that  1000  grammes 
weight  of  pigeons  yielded  in  dry  air  0-055  gn"ume«  of  carbonic  anhydride  per 
hour  at  75  ,  and  4*69  grammes  at  100^ ;  the  same  animals  in  moUi  air  yielded 
6769  grammes  at 73°,  and  7-76  grammes  at  100°.  And  1000  grammes  weight 
of  rabbits  exhaled  in  dry  air  0*451  grammes  of  carbonic  anhydride  per  hour  at  i6o^ 
and  as  much  as  0677  gramkues  in  a  nwiit  atmosphere  at  the  same  temperatarg. 
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When  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous  portions  of  our  food  are 
given  in  excess^  they  are  thrown  off  by  the  liver  and  the  kidneys : 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  founds  when  they  fed  animak  on  butter 
and  starchy  that  the  urine  was  loaded  with  fatty  matter^  and 
bilious  diarrhoea  was  an  almost  constant  attendant.  The  azotised 
principles  of  the  food  go  to  form  the  azotised  principles  of  the 
bloody  and  are  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  a  mixed  diet  for 
the  due  support  of  the  vital  functions.  The  nutritive  value  of 
different  articles  of  food  is,  therefore,  entirely  relative ;  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  proportion  in  which  each  is  mingled  with 
other  bodies  in  which  the  four  staminal  principles  are  combined 
together  in  due  proportion. 

It  must  not  be  Overlooked,  however,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous mixture  of  nutritive  materials  wiU  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  animal  is  placed.  In  the  human  species, 
the  milk  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  new-bom  infant,  which 
will  be  wrapped  in  clothes,  and  shielded  from  the  weather ;  and  the 
materials  consist  of  about  lo  parts  of  plastic  matter,  lo  of  fat,  20 
of  sugar,  and  o'6  of  salts.  In  the  case  of  the  cow,  where  the 
young  animal  is  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
the  proportion  of  these  constituents  is  altered,  the  milk  containing 
to  every  10  parts  of  plastic  material,  ii'ii  of  fat,  and  14  of  sugar. 
The  composition  of  the  milk  at  different  periods  of  lactation  also 
varies  in  an  important  manner,  in  order  to  meet  the  altering  wants 
of  the  young  animal  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  growth. 

A  few  animals  are  entirely  carnivorous  j  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  flesh,  even  that  which  is  usually  considered  to  be 
lean,  contains,  in  addition  to  azotised  matter,  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  oleaginous  or  fatty  principle.  The  herbivora  consume  with 
their  food  large  quantities  of  saccharine  and  amylaceous  compounds, 
which,  by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into  fat ;  such 
animals  are  capable  of  being  fattened  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
whereas  the  camivora  seldom  acquire  any  great  store  of  fat,  in 
consequence  of  a  deficient  supply  of  the  material  best  adapted  for 
conversion  into  that  substance. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  when  increased  demands 
are  made  upon  the  strength  of  animals,  as  in  taking  exercise,  the 
number  of  respirations  is  increased,  and  the  circulation  quickened, 
more  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  more  carbonic  anhydride  evolved ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increased  demand  upon  the 
muscular  effort  is,  for  the  time,  supported  by  the  increased  stimu- 
lus resulting  from  the  more  rapid  chemical  action  upon  the  blood 
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and  tissues  of  the  body.  If  tlie  views  advocated  by  Tranbe^  Haiden- 
heim^  and  Frankland  be  correct^  the  development  of  animal  heat 
is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  residual  and  secondary,  though  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  physiological  result,  the  development  of 
muscular  energy  being  first  provided  for,  whilst  the  animal  heat 
developed  is  the  necessary  residuum  of  the  transformation  of 
energy  into  muscular  power,  even  when  the  muscular  power  is 
exerted  externally. 

(1726)  On  the  Origin  of  Muicuiar  Power. — It  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  both  physiologists  and  chemists,  that  muscular  power 
is  derived  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  supplied  during  respi- 
ration upon  the  digested  portions  of  the  food,  either  in  their  cir- 
culating condition  as  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  after  they  have 
become  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  living  body.  But  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  these  constituents  must  be  first  con- 
verted into  actual  muscle  before  their  oxidation  can  give  rise  to 
mechanical  force ;  or  whether  it  be  not  possible  that  muscular 
work  may  also  be  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood,  in  their  passage  through  the  muscle,  and  though  they 
may  be  unfit  for  conversion  into  muscular  fibre. 

Liebig  distinctly  maintains  that  the  non-azotised  portions  of 
the  food  are  mere  heat-givers,  and  that  the  transformation  of  the 
azotised  tissues  is  the  source  of  the  dynamical  power  of  the  animal. 

This  view  has  been  largely  accepted ;  it  is  still  supported  by 
Banke,  by  Playfair  (see  his  lecture  '^  On  the  Food  of  Man  in 
Belation  to  his  Useful  WorV'  published  in  1865),  and  by  many 
men  of  eminence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  opposed  by 
J.  B.  Mayer,  who  distinctiy  stated  in  1845,  that  ^^a  muscle  is 
only  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  transformation  of  force 
is  effected,  but  it  is  not  the  material  by  the  chai^  of  which  the 
mechanical  work  is  produced  ;'^  and  he  regards  ^'  the  blood,  a 
slowly-bumisg  liquid,  as  the  oil  in  the  flame  of  life.''  Lawes 
and  Oilbert  were  led  to  similar  conclusions  from  their  obser- 
vations on  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  Mayer's  view  has  recently 
received  experimental  confirmation  from  Voit  and  from  Ed.  Smith, 
and  particularly  from  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  PhU.  Mag.,  1866, 
and  from  Frankland  {Ibid). 

For  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  important  problem,  the 
following  data  are  requisite : — 

I  St.  The  amount  of  force  which  can  be  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  given  weight  of  muscle  in  the  body. 

2nd.  The  amount  of  force  actually  exerted  by  the  muscles  in 
the  body  during  a  given  time^  and 
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3rd.  The  quantity  of  muscle  actually  oxidized  in  the  body 
during  the  same  time. 

If  the  total  amount  of  work  performed  iu  the  given  time  be 
greater  than  could  possibly  be  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
muscle  consumed  during  the  same  time^  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  power  of  the  muscles  is  not  derived  exclusively  &om  their 
own  substance, 

ist  Datum.  To  determine  the  amount  of  force  generated^  it  is 
necessary  to  agree  upon  a  unit ;  and  the  unit  which  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  measurement  of  mechanical  force  is  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  lifting  of  a  kilogramme  to  the  height  of 
a  metre^  or^  as  it  is  commonly  termed^  a  metre-kilogramme  (mkg.). 
The  connexion  between  this  unit  and  the  amount  of  heat  which 
it  represents  is  supplied  by  the  experiments  of  Joule,  who  has 
shown  that  an  expenditure  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  i  kilog. 
of  water  i°  Centigrade  would  suffice  to  raise  i  kilog.  to  the 
height  of  423  metres^  or  423  kilogs.  to  the  height  of  i  metre ; 
and  conversely^  that  the  fall  of  1  kilog.  from  the  height  of 
423  metres,  or  of  423  kilogs.  from  the  height  of  i  metre^  would 
develop  an  amount  of  heat,  when  the  weight  is  suddenly 
brought  to  rest,  sufficient  to  raise  i  kilog.  of  water  i®  C.  Con- 
sequently 423  metre-kilogs.  of  force  are  required  to  raise  i 
kilog.  of  water  1°  C. 

The  first  datum  has  been  given  by  Frankland;  for  he  finds 
that  if  I  gramme  of  dry  muscle  be  burned  in  oxygen,  it  will  give 
out  a  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  2i6x  kilogs.  to  a  height 
of  I  metre.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  that  the  consumption 
of  a  gramme  of  muscle  in  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  body 
can  produce  a  force  greater  than  this.  If,  in  climbing,  for  example, 
2161  kilogs.  be  lifted  to  a  height  greater  than  i  metre  by  the  waste 
of  I  gramme  of  muscle,  it  is  certain  that  the  oxidation  of  something 
besides  muscular  tissue  must  have  taken  place.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  muscle  never  leaves  the  body  in  a  completely  oxidized 
form ;  it  passes  off  mainly  in  the^  shape  of  urea,  which  when 
burned  stiQ  gives  off  heat  equivalent  for  each  gramme  to  934 
mkgs.  Now  as  muscle  and  albumen  would  fiimiah  almost  ex- 
actly one-third  of  their  weight  of  urea,  the  quantity  of  heat 
emitted  by  1  grm.  of  muscle  during  its  conversion  into  urea  would 
amount  to  1848  mkgs.  instead  of  the  full  2 161  mkgs.  (Frankland). 

%nd  Datum,  the  amount  of  muscular  force  actually  exerted  in 
lifting  a  known  weight  in  a  given  time  to  a  known  height.  Fick  and 
WisUcenus  have  attempted  to  Aimish  this  by  climbing  a  steep 
mountain,  the  weight  lifted  being  their  own  bodies,  the  altitude 
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of  the  mountain  being  known.     At  the  same  time  they  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the 

yd  Datum — yiz,,  the  quantity  of  muscular  tissue  expended  in 
producing  this  amount  of  exertion^  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  excreted  by  the  kidneys  during  the  effort,  and  com- 
paring it  with  that  which  escaped  by  the  same  channel  before  and 
after  the  exertion.  They  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  metamorphosed  tissues  passes  off  in  the  urine^  and  of  course 
the  accuracy  of  their  result  depends  on  the  truth  of  this  assumption, 
which  is  pretty  generally  adopted  by  physiologists. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  in  detail  into  the 
precautions  adopted,  or  into  the  objections  which  may  fairly  be 
raised  against  the  manner  in  which  this  ingenious  method  of 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  was  cairied  into  effect. 

Instead  of  allowing  themselves  their  ordinary  diet  during  and 
after  their  experiment,  the  Swiss  professors  placed  themselves  for 
the  day  before  upon  a  diet  free  from  nitrogen,  and  ate  a  plentiAd 
meal  after  their  exertion  was  concluded.  The  precaution  thus 
adopted  produced  a  paradoxical  result ;  for  during  the  effort  of 
climbing,  which  lasted  5^  hours,  less  nitrogen  was  excreted  in  the 
urine  than  escaped  through  this  channel  during  the  same  period 
of  repose  before  the  exertion  commenced. 

Imperfect,  however,  as  the  results  are  at  present,  they  yet 
possess  a  high  degree  of  interest,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  con- 
siderations which  follow. 

The  height  of  the  Faulhom  from  the  lake  of  Brienz  at  the 
point  selected  was  1956  metres;  the  weight  of  one  of  those  who 
made  the  experiment  was  66  kilogs.,  and  the  time  occupied  was  5I 
hours.  But  the  effort  required  to  raise  the  body  to  a  given 
height  is  by  no  means  a  complete  ipeasure  of  the  muscular 
exertion  made  in  the  time.  The  heart  is  in  perpetual  action,  the 
ribs  are  in  alternate  rise  and  fall,  the  peristaltic  and  other 
movements  are  constantly  going  forward ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
state  of  tension  into  which  the  various  muscles  are  thrown  daring 
the  whole  time,  in  order  to  preserve  the  body  in  the  erect  position, 
is  continually  exhausting  muscular  energy  within  the  body. 
In  this  ascent  the  average  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  was 
in  Fick^s  case  120;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  each  beat  of 
the  heart  of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  and  strength  is  equivalent 
.to  0*64  metre  kilogrammes,  whilst,  according  to  data  furnished  by 
Bonders,  an  ordinary  inspiration  of  36*6  cub.  inches  (600  cub. 
centim.)  represents  0*63 'mkg.,  and  Fick^s  inspirations  averaged 
25  per  minute  during  the  ascent. 
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No  satisjhctory  measures  of  the  amount  of  exertion  expended 
in  maintaining  tbe  muscular  tension  Iiave  been  made^  but  from 
the  incomplete  data  ire  possess  it  cannot  be  less  than  equal  in 
amount  to  the  effect  manifested  by  the  weight  raised  in  climbing. 

The  amount  of  force  expended  by  one  of  these  gentlemen 
(Professor  Fick)  in  climbing  was  therefore  :-* 

If^tre.       Kilo.  Xin.        Hn.         Xkg.  Metn  kflogruBinei. 

1956  X  66 ,     weight  raised  =  129096 

lao  X  60  X  5'5  X  0*64    pulsations       =5  ^5344 

25  X  60  X  5*5  X  0*63    respirations     =  5197 
Muscular  tension  not  calculated. 


159637 


This  would  require  a  consumption^  according  to  Frankland's 
estimate,  of  '-ffff  ^  =86*3  grammes,  if  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  muscle  were  converted  into  urea.  Now,  the  nitrogen  found 
in  the  urine  during  the  ascent  amounted  to*- 

In  the  5-)-  hours  during  the  ascent 
In  the  6  hours  after  the  ascent 


Grm. 

Orms. 

^'^55 

= 

'4-85 

2-400 

= 

1578 

Together 4655     =     3063 


So  that  the  total  quantity  of  muscular  fibre  which  was  oxidized 
in  the  ascent,  if  measured  by  the  urine,  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
urea  excreted  during  the  following  6  hours  be  included,  scarcely 
amounts  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  necessary  to 
occasion  the  effect,  without  taking  into  account  the  quantity 
expended  in  producing  the  muscular  tension,  which  probably  would 
inquire  at  least  an  equal  consumption  of  material  to  maintain  it. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  these  experiments  go,  it  appears  to  be  clear 
that  something  besides  azotised  material  was  expended  in  main- 
taining the  energy  manifested  in  the  ascent.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  results  famished  in  the  case  of  Wislicenus  likewise  con- 
firm these  conclusions  most  completely. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  urged,  and.  with  justice,  that  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  draw  rigorous  conclusiems,  experiments  of  this  kind 
should  be  prolonged  for  several  days  in  succession^  that  the  food 
taken  should  be  such  as  the  observer  is  habitually  accustomed  to 
take,  and  that  careful  analyses  of  the  urine  should  be  made  for 
several  days  before  and  several  days  after  those  devoted  to  the 
ascent.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that '  experiments  on  the  tread* 
3  8f 
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wheels  as  •  practised  by  Dr.  Ed.  Smith,  admit  of  £ar  greater  pre- 
cision than  thepe  of  the  Swiss  professors^  though  it  requires  rare 
steadiness  of  purpose  to  carry  them  through. 

(1727)  3.  Secretion. — Having  now  considered  the  functions  of 
the  blood  in  regard  to  nutrition,  and  to  respiration,  we  have  lastly 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  process  of  secretion.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  every  instance  where  a  purely  excrementitial 
matter  is  formed,  the  substances  excreted  are  produced  in  the 
mass  of  the  blood,  at  a  distance  from  the  point  at  which  they  are 
separated.  The  bile  furnishes  an  exception,  but,  as  it  has  been 
already  stated,  the  great  proportion  of  this  fluid  is  re-absorbed  into 
the  system ;  it  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  purdy  erere- 
mentitious.  In  experiments  in  which  the  kidneys  have  been 
removed  from  animals,  uric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  as 
well  as  urea,  are  found  to  accumulate  in  the  blood ;  the  kidney 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  oxidizing  or  acidifying 
organ,  but  as  an  organ  through  the  agency  of  which  acids  are 
separated  from  the  system,  combined  with,  and  nearly-neutralized 
by,  alkaline  matters.  A  similar  principle  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  the  lungs,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  gland  by  which  carbonic 
anhydride  is  excreted;'  the  carbonic  anhydride,  however,  not 
being  formed  by  the  lungs,  but  simply  eliminated  by  their  action. 
It  appears,  therefore,  tl;^at  .thpse  .organs  which  are  destined  for 
the  separation  of  excretions  from  the  body  do  not  form  the 
various  substances,  but  simply  eliminate  them.  But  the  case 
is  otherwise  with  the  glands  which  furnish  substances  des- 
tined to  be  consumed  subsequently  by  the  economy :  these  glands 
in  such  instances  seem  to  effect  a  true  transformation  of  the 
blood,  one  part  of  which  forms  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  secretion 
(as  for  example,  sugar  of  milk  in  the  mammary  gland),  the  other, 
or  complementary  portion,  is  returned  into  the  mass  of  circu- 
lating fluid.  The  true  mechanism  of  secretion  is  at  present 
unknown.  It  has  been  imagined  that  secretion  may  present  a 
certain  analogy  with  the  case  of  vinous  fermentation,  in  which, 
little  as  we  know  of  the  cause,  we  understand  the  conditions 
requisite  to  produce  it ;  for  it  appears  that  the  main  point  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  certain  organic  molecules,  since  it  is 
found  by  the  experiment  of  placing  yeast  in  a  tube  closed  with 
filtering  paper,  and  dipping  it  into  a  solution  of  syrup  (p.  154)* 
that  actual  contact  with  those  molecides  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  decomposition,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  being  the  only  part 
which  ferments :  hence  w"e  may  conceive  why  blood  out  of  the 
gland    undergoes   not   the   same   changes   as  when    circulating 
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througli  it.  Ko  satisfactory  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
explain  why  one  substance  should  produce  one  kind  of  decompo- 
sition, and  a  different  substance  a  totally  different  decomposition, 
although  the  compound  operated  on  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


§  I.  Atomic  Volumes.     §  II.  Atomic  Heat.     §  III.  Heat  op 

Combination. 

(1728)  Having  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  different 
classes  of  organic  compounds,  we  may  proceed  in  the  last  place 
to  review  briefly  some  points  connected  with  the  theory  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  matter  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
discussed  until  the  chemical  properties  of  the  various  compounds, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  had  been  described. 

Two  theories  of  the  composition  of  material  bodies  have  been 
maintained  with  varying  degrees  of  credit  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  the  present  time :  the  one  founded 
on  metaphysical  views ;  the  other,  and  now  the  generally  received 
opinion,  based  on  physical  considerations. 

Upon  the  first  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  particles  of  which  bodies  consist  are  capable  of 
subdivision  without  limit.  Every  particle  of  matter  must  possess 
an  upper  and  a  lower  surface,  and  therefore  it  is  conceivable  that 
these  surfaces  may  be  separated  from  each  other. 

The  second  view,  which  was  upheld,  amongst  other  illustrious 
men,  by  Newton,  maintains  that  though  matter  is  susceptible  of 
subdivision  into  molecules  of  inconceivable  minuteness,  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  no  power  within  the  reach  of  man,  whether 
mechanical  or  chemical,  can  carry  this  reduction,  and  these 
particles  are  hence  appropriately  termed  atoms  (or  indivisibles). 
This  view  has  acquired  great  additional  probability  since  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  combination  have  been  better  understood 
and  more  accurately  examined.  Upon  this  atomic  hypothesis,  as 
now  generally  admitted,  it  is  supposed  that  the  particles  of  which 
each  element  consists  have  a  definite  and  uniform  size,  the  atom 
being  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  substance  which  is  capable  of 
existing  in  combination  with  other  particles.  (1061). 

The  phenomena  of  chemical  combination,  and  the  laws  of 
definite,  multiple,   and  equivalent   proportion,  as   well    as  the 

3  p2 
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existence  of  poljrmeric  and  metameric  compounds^  indeed  admit 
of  a  simple  explanation  by  the  aid  of  this  hypothesis,  which^  as 
developed  by  Dalton,  has  received  the  name  of  the  atamie  theory, 

Dalton  assnmes  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  any  given 
element  are  of  uniform  size^  and  possess  the  same  relative  weight ; 
but  that  the  particles  of  different  elements  differ  from  each  other 
in  weighty  and  possibly  also  in  size.  When  chemical  combina- 
tion takes  place  between  any  two  elementary  bodies^  combination 
is  supposed  to  occur  between  them  atom  to  atom.  Hence  the 
proportions  in  which  bodies  unite  must  of  necessity  be  definite 
and  invariable.  In  like  manner  the  law  of  multiple  proportion 
becomes  a  physical  necessity,  since  compounds  must  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  i  atom  of  one  of  the  dements  with  i,  2,  3,  4,  or 
more  atoms  of  the  other  element  j  or  2  atoms  of  one  element 
with  I,  3,  5,  or  7  atoms  of  the  other  (1064). 

The  combining  numbers  of  the  different  elements  were  sup- 
posed by  Dalton  simply  to  express  the  relative  weights  of  their 
atoms^  and  hence  the  term  atomic  weight  was  by  many  writers 
used  as  synonymous  with  lliat  of  chemical  equioakfU  (13),  or 
combining  proportion,  though  there  is  really  a  fundamental  dis* 
tinction  between  the  ideas  of  the  atom  and  the  equivalent,  as  we 
have  already  fiilly  shown. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  absolute  size  or  weight  of  these 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  but  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
amount  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of  other  foroes  associated  with 
each  chemical  atom,  is  perfectly  definite.  We  are  also  in  igno- 
rance of  the  form  of  these  atoms,  for  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
minutest  particle  of  matter  which  the  eye,  assisted  by  the  most 
powerfiil  microscope,  is  able  to  perceive,  yet  consists  of  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  atoms :  the  configuration  of  such  minute 
visible  particles  cannot  therefore  furnish  any  clue  to  the  shape  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  It  is, 
however,  not  improbable  that  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  bodies 
are  either  spherical  or  spheroidal ;  the  simplicity  of  such  forms 
being  most  in  harmony  with  the  equality  of  attraction  in  differoit 
directions. 

§  I.  Atomic  Volumes. 

(1729)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  atoms  of  different  elements,  some  of  which 
will  be  briefly  noticed  almost  immediately.  It  is  probable  that, 
even  in  solids,  the  distances  between  their  component  particles  are 
much  greater  than  the  diameters  of  the  particles  themsel? es ;  and 
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in  gaseous  bodies  these  intervals  of  conrse  will  be  yery  much 
greater  than  in  liquids  or  in  solids.  The  obserrations  of  Dalton 
and  of  Gay-Lussae  upon  the  effects  of  temperature  upon  gases 
led  these  philosophers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expansion  or 
contraction  which  aeriform  bodies  undergo  when  subjected  to 
equal  increments  or  decrements  of  temperature^  ceteris  paribus, 
18  uniform;  and  it  has  hence  been  argued,  from  the  results 
obtained  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  by  Dalton,  that  in  aeriform  sub- 
stances the  relative  distances  between  the  component  particles  of 
all  gases  must  be  uniform.  More  accurate  researches  have, 
however,  shown  that,  although  for  general  purposes  the  law  of 
the  uniformity  of  expansion  of  gases  by  heat  may  be  admitted, 
yet  it  is  not  absolutely  true,  and  that  the  departure  from  this 
law  is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  those  vapours  and  gases 
which  are  readily  liquefied  by  pressure  {note,  p.  217,  Part  1).  The 
equivalent  quantities  of  many  of  these  bodies  are  proportionate  to 
their  densities,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  below,  and  their 
specific  gravities  are  consequently  represented  by  numbers  which 
exhibit  the  ratio  of  their  combining  proportions. 

In  compound  gases  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  increased 
bulk  dbcupied  by  the  compound  atom  would  interfere  with  the 
regularity  of  their  expansion,  but  the  bulk  of  solid  matter  in  any 
gas  is  so  small  compared  with  the  entire  space  which  it  occupies, 
that  no  sensible  irregularity  due  to  this  cause  is  perceptible. 

The  only  elementary  bodies  of  which  the  specific  gravity  has  been 
ascertained  in  the  aeriform  state  are  those  included  in  the  following 
table,  and  of  these  only  four  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures: — 


Atomic 

W0igllt. 

Weight 
vrnponr. 

NuM  of  dement. 

No.  of 
fttoms 
in  mol. 

1  1  1 

SpeeillegnTitj. 

NameofobMrter. 

Olmilettil. 

Obeerred. 

I 

I 

Hydrogen  .   . 

2 

0*0691 

00692 

Regnault 

M 

14 

Nitrogen     .   . 

2 

0-9674 

0-9713 

Regnault 

Chlonne.   .   . 

3 

34531 

24700 

Gay-Lnssao 

00 

Bromine.  .   . 

6'528i 

6*5400 

Mitscherlich 

127 

127 

Iodine.   .   .   • 

87560 

8'7i6o 

Dumas 

16 

16 

Sulphar  .   .   • 

1-10563 

ri0563 

Begnault 

33 

33 

2*21^8 

2-2300 

Deville  &  Troost 

79'5 

79*5 

Selenium    .  . 

54860 

8-9»30 

6-3700 
9-o8op 

Deville  &  Troost 

139 

129 

Tellurium  •  . 

Deville  &  Troost 

31 

62 

Phosphorus.   . 

4-2840 

44200 

Dumas 

76 

150 

Arsenicum.   . 

10-1670 

106000 

Mitscherlich 

112 

56 

Cadmium    .   . 

3-8690 
0-9101 

6-9760 

Deville  &  Troost 

200 

100 

Meroory.  .  . 

Dumas 

In  the  first  column  of  this  table  the  figures  represent  the 
number  of  grammes  of  each  element  which  would  furnish  equal 
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volumes  of  vapour  under  equal  pressures  at  the  highest  tempera- 
ture at  which  such  observations  have  hitherto  been  made^  viz., 
at  2552°  F.  (1400°  C.)  (Deville  and  Troost,  Canutes  Rendug, 
Ivi.  891). 

It  will  be  ol)8erved  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  nine  on  the 
list^  these  numbers  coincide  with  those  which  represent  the  atomic 
weights  of  these  particular  elements  :  phosphorus  and  arsenicum 
are  represented  by  numbers  which  are  equal  to  twice  those  of 
their  atomic  weights,  whilst  cadmium  and  mercury  are  represented 
by  numbers  equal  to  the  half  of  their  atomic  weights. 

The  vapour  of  the  three  elements  of  the  sulphur  group 
exhibits,  at  temperatures  not  far  removed  from  the  boiling  point 
of  these  bodies,  a  very  much  greater  density  than  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  2000°  F.,  or  upwards.  Sulphur  itself 
at  1000^  yields  a  vapour  which  is  3  times  as  dense  as  its  calculated 
amount  j  but  as  the  temperature  is  raised  it  gradually  becomes 
less  dense,  until  at  about  1 900^  it  is  reduced  to  the  normal  density. 
Anal(^us  results  were  obtained  by  Deville  and  Troost  in  the 
case  of  selenium  and  tellurium  {Comptes  Rendus,  Ivi.  891). 

It  has  been  supposed,  in  order  to  explain  these  anomalies, 
which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  case  of  the  vapours  of  oertain 
organic  acids,  such  as  the  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric,  that  the 
repulsive  power  of  heat  may  be  insufScient  at  low  temperatures 
'  to  cause  the  complete  resolution  of  a  body  into  its  separate 
molecules,  but  that  as  the  temperature  is  raised  the  repulsive 
power  of  heat  effects  the  separation.  Such  a  supposition  is  not 
in  contradiction  to  known  analogies. 

In  the  case  of  phosphorus  and  arsenicum,  the  highest  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  have  been  submitted  fails,  however,  to  cause  any 
such  resolution,  the  vapour  density  of  these  two .  elements  being 
both  at  low  and  at  very  elevated  temperatures,  subject  to  uniform 
expansion,  so  that  the  ultimate  molecule,  instead  ot  containing 
2  atoms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elements  previously  considered, 
must  contain  4  atoms. 

Cadmium  and  mercury  belong  to  a  group  in  which  the  vapour 
density  shows  that  the  molecule  contains  a  single  atom  only. 

(1730)  Atomic^  Volume  of  Compound  Gases. — ^Allusion  has 
been  already  made  (15)  to  the  important  law  of  combination — ^vii., 
that  when  two  gaseous  substances  unite,  the  bulk  of  the  resulting 
compound,  if  gaseous  or  vaporous,  when  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  united  bulk  of  its  components,  yet  always  bears  a  simple 
relation  to  it.  The  two  gases  after  combination  never  occupy  a 
larger  volume  than  they  did  when  separate.     No  fixed  mle^  how« 
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ever^  can  be  laid  down  by  which  it  can  be  predicted  whether  con- 
densation will  occur ;  or,  if  it  occur,  what  will  be  the  amount  of 
condensation  that  wiU  accompany  the  act  of  combination.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  where  equal  volumes  of  the  component 
gases  unite,  as  in  the  acids  containing  hydrogen,  no  change  of 
volume  takes  place.  Numerous  cases,  nevertheless,  exist  where, 
as  in  the  compounds  of  mercury,  equal  volumes  of  different  gases 
or  vapours  in  uniting  become  condensed  to  one-half  of  their  former 
bulk.  When  two  volumes  of  one  gas  unite  with  one  of  a  second, 
the  condensation  is  generally  found  to  be  in  such  a  proportion  that 
the  three  volumes  after  combination  occupy  the  space  of  two.  Thi^ 
is  exemplified  by  nitrous  oxide,  hypochlorous  anhydride,  and  steam, 
and  the  probability  that  such  is  also  the  case  with  carbon  led 
Mitscherlich  to  adopt  two  volumes  of  vapour  as  the  representative 
of  the  atom  of  carbon.  Such  a  mode  of  condensation,  however, 
is  not  uniform.  In  some  cases  the  three  volumes  are  condensed 
into  one,  as  in  cyanogen,  and  in  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas ; 
whilst  in  the  complex  molecules  of  organic  chemistry  the  con- 
densation is  much  greater.  The  following  table  comprises  the 
determination  of  the  vapour  density  of  the  principal  substances 
described  in  the  Second  Fart  of  this  work,  and  it  exhibits  the 
degree  of  condensation  in  each  case : — 

Table  shomng  the  Density  of  several  Compound  Gases  and  Vapours. 


I.  Qaaei  unittd  without  C<mdefuatum, 


Nama. 


ConatitiieBtfl. 


FormiilB. 


CAkmlated  CalcttUted  Obserred. 
H  B  1.      Air  B  I.     Air  a  i. 


D«D«itj. 


Anthoritf. 


Hydrochloric     ) 
add     ,     .     ) 

Hydrobromic     ) 
acid      .     .     ( 

Hydriodic  acid 

Hydrocyanic      | 
acid      .     .    ) 

Nitric  oxide .    . 

Sal-ammoniao  . 

Hydriodateof  ) 

phoepbaretted  > 

hydrogen     .    ) 

.  Hydrobromate 

ditto 


ornate  ) 


vol*. 
iH 

iH 

iH 

iH 

iN 


iCi 
I  Br 
il 
iCy 

le 


aH,N    aHCl 
«H,P    «HI 
«H,P    aHBr 


HCl 

HBr 

HI 
1 

HCy 

a 
NO 

H,NC1 

4 
H,PI 

4 
H,PBr 

4 


i8-« 

40-5 
64*0 

I3'5 

15 

13*4 

40-5 

a87 


i'i6ii 

«7986 

4'4"5 

o"934 

1-038 

0-9259 
3798 

1-983 


I -1474 

1731  . 

4*443 

0-9476 

1-0389 

0*89 

r77 
1-906 


Biot  and 
Arago 

Lowig 

Gay-LnsBRC 

Gay-LuBBac 

B^rard 

Bineau 

ditto 

ditto 
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3  VUumu  e<Mdenmd  iiUo 'I 

. 

VaiM. 

WmaOm. 

Deinity. 

CiiloalAtod 

Obaerred 

AxOmikf. 

H«i. 

Air  »i. 

Air  =  i. 

Steam      .    .    . 

TOb.            T 

re 

F,e 

9 

0-6«40 

0-6235 

Gay-Loseae 

Nitrons  oxide  . 

iN        1 

e 

N.e 

«2 

1-5341 

1*5200 

Colin 

Hypochloroiu    ) 
anhydride  .    { 

iCl 

le 

cr,e 

43*5 

3-005 

Chlorazyl     .    . 

iCl       ^ 

le 

cie, 

9 

33-8 

«'33i 

2*322 

Gay-Loflsac 

Nitroxyl.    .    . 

iN        1 

te 

NO, 

1 

»3 

i*59« 

1-720 

Mitacheilicb 

Do.  below  Si*  F. 

aN 

♦  e 

NA 
1 

46 

3-184 

2-70 

MtQkr 

Calomel  .    .    . 

aSg     I 

Cl 

ggCl 

"77 

8136 

8-350 

Mitecheriidi 

MercnronB  bro- 
mide   .    . 

afii      1 

Br 

HgBr 
9 

.40 

9-674 

10*140 

ditto 

•Carbonic  oxide. 

aei       1 

e 

ee 

14 

0-9674 

0*967 

Wrede 

fSnlphuretted     ) 
hydrogen  .    J 

iH        1 

e 

H,8 

4 

17 

1-174 

1*1912 

Gay-Lucaae 

Seleniaretted 
hydrogen  . 

aH        ] 

Be 

4 

407 

«-8ai3 

»-79S 

fBtneaa 

TeUnretted 
hydrogen  . 

iH        1 

Te 

H^Te 

2 

65-5 

4"5a6 

4-489 

Icalcolated 

Salphuroofl  an- 
hydride    . 

iS         1 

le 

3« 

1*4113 

2247 

BerzeUna 

SeleniouB  anhy-  j 
dride    .    .     \ 

iSe        ^ 

te 

new, 

1 

557 

38419 

4*03 

Mitscfaerlidk 

Carbonic  anhy- 
dride    .    .    \ 

see    ] 

e 

1 

oa 

'•5«03 

«-5a9 

Begnault 

Salpharic  an-    )     .  flr^ 
hydride     .    j     ^^«      ' 

e 

40 

1764 

301 

Mitscheriieh 

aV 

E>2ttiiiei  eofuiefi 

sediiUo7 

Corroaive           J 
sublimate .     ) 

^^    - 

iCl 

HgCl, 

4 

135*5 

9'3^3 

9800     Mitscheriieh 

Hercorio  bromide 

afig      ^ 

iBr 

HgBr, 
a 

180 

"'438 

i2-i6o 

ditto 

Meicario  iodide 

afig      - 

il 

1 

227 

15*666 

15*600 

ditto 

Phosgene  gas    . 

aee 

sCl 

eeci, 

9 

49*5 

3'4«o 

3-6808 

J.  D«V7 

Ammonia     •    • 

3H 

iN 

H,N 

8-5 

0-5896 

0590 

H.  Davy 

Carbonic  disal- 
phide    .     . 

aS 

iG? 

1 

38 

a'6360 

2-6447 

Gay-Luasae 

*  Here  it  is  assumed  that  i  atom  of  carbon  yields  a  volumes  of  vapour.  Many  che- 
mists consider  that  it  yields  only  i  volume,  but  no  data  exist  for  jj^roving  either  hypotoesis. 

t  Sulphur,  in  accordance  with  Bineau's  researches  upon  it  at  hieh  temperatures, 
is  assumed  to  have  an  atomic  volume  equal  to  that  of  oxygen ;  and  seleDiom  and  teUa- 
rium  have  been  shown  by  Deville  and  Troost  to  be  analogous  to  it. 
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[OonHnued.'l 


irain«. 


Sulpbnryl  ohlo- ) 
ride  ...    I 

Ethylene  dibro-  ) 
mide     •    .    ( 

Dutch  liquid.    . 

Monochlori-  ) 

nated  ditto  \ 

Diohlorinated  j 

Dutch  liquid  \ 

Trichlorinated  ) 

ditto      .    .  ) 

Solid  chloride  | 

of  carbon   .  ) 

Sulphur  chloride 
Boric  fluoride  . 
Boric  chloride  . 


Phoephuretted 
hydrogen   . 

Arseniuretted    ) 
hydrogen   .    ( 

Axsenioua  iodide 

Phosphorous  ) 

chloride     .  ) 
Aivenious  chlo- ) 

ride  .    .     .  ( 
Antimonious 

chloride     . 

Bismuihoua  ) 

chloride     .  \ 


CoDstitoents. 


Tols. 


vols, 
a  01 


«6,H^      a  Br 


0,H^Br, 
e,H,Cl,HCl 


Chlorous  anhy- 
dride 


mhy-jl 


iS! 
iBt 
iBt 

3H 
3H 

*P 
iA. 
}Sb 
JBi 

<01 


6,H,0I„HC1 


4CI 
3P» 
3  CI 


f  omralKt 


e,HciyHa 


Caloalated 

He  I. 


67-5 

94 

49*5 
667 
84-0 
ioi'«5 
1185 
67-5 
33*9 
58-7 


Density. 

Calonlated 
Airsi, 


4-664 
6157 
3'4«0 
4-613 
5-804 
6-996 
8-i88 
4-^44 
«-345 
4-055 


Obeerred. 
Air  SI. 


7  Volumes  condensed  into  4. 
3I 


3CI 
3CI 

sca 
3C1 


H.P 

a 
H^As 

3 
Asl, 

PCI, 

AbCI, 

SbCl, 

3 
BiCl, 

3 


5  Yolvmes  eondetued  into  3. 


3^ 


ci,e, 
3 
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Phosphoryl 
chloride     . 

Phosphorus  • 
sulpho- chlo- 
ride .    .     . 


iVjB    3CI 
iPiS     3CI 


9  VoUmes  condensed  into  4, 

peci, 

3 


PSCl 


76-8 
84-8 


5-3« 
5-86 


4703 
6-485 
3-478 
4-613 
5-767 

8-157 
4  7P 

3'3i3 

3-94« 


Authority. 


17 

1-I75 

1*185 

39 

3-748 

3*695 

338 

15-67 

i6-i 

68-7 

4-713 

4-875 

90-7 

6-184 

6-30 

114*3 

7-894 

7-8  • 

158-5 

10-934 

ii*i6 

Begnanlt 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

Dumas 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Mitscherlioh 

Dumas 
ditto 
Mitsoheriich 
Jacquelain 


3-740       3*6461    MiUon 


5-40 
5-878 


Wurts 
Oahours 
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Table  showing  the  Density  of  several  Compound  Gases  and  Ve^Hmrs. 

[OonMiiMd.] 


5  VoluTMi  condetued  itUo  t. 


Kftine. 


Carbon  trichlo-  | 
ride  (liquid)    { 

Ferric  chloride  . 
Aluminic  chloride 
Aluminic  bromide 
Alominio  iodide 


Conititiieatfl. 


4Fet 
4A1T 
4dUT 
4Air 


3  CI 

6Ci 
6  Br 
61 


Fordralffi. 


Cdealmtod 


eci, 

PejOj 
AW 

1 


l>«u&tf. 


i63'5 
'33*9 

408-5 


Cakmlftted 
Air  B  X. 


Phofiphorio 
chloride 


Cyuiogen 


II  Fo^iuum  coiMienMd  tnto  8, 
▼ols. 


5CI 


pen, 

4 


5«-i 


4-094 

II'MS 

9«5» 

18-483 
«8-a27 

3'6oi 


Obserred. 
Air=  I. 


6  Fo^tunef  <»n<2fMec2  in<o  1, 


Carbonic  tetra* 
chloride 


1 

Marib  gas    .    . 
Titanic  chloride 
Ziroonic  chloride 
Stannic  diloride* 
Niobic  chloride 
Tantalic  chloride 
Silicic  fluoride  . 
Silicic  chloride  . 


Chromic  oxy< 
chloride 


-.1 


46? 

aZrf 
aSn? 


4CI 

4fi 
4CI 
4CI 
4OI 


iNbt  +  4Cl 
«Ta?  +  4OI 
:i9i?  4FI 
iSit       4  a 

i6r?ae,ia 


eci^ 

OH, 
¥iCl, 
Zrg, 
6nCl^ 

NbCl, 

gaCl, 

1 
61 F, 

1 

€re,Cl, 

1 


8  YdUvMM  oondenmd  into  2. 


defiant  gas .    , 

Ethylene  car- 
bon chloride 


46? 

4et 


4H 
4C1 


5i5i 


Ml 


14 
83 


0-971 

57« 


4-081 

"•39 
9*34 
i8-6 
27-0 

3*^54 


▲nthoritf. 


26 

1*800 

1-8064 

77 

5-3W 

5-3 

8 

o-55« 

0557 

96 

6-633 

6-836 

115*8 

8*003 

8-15   • 

130 

8-98 

9-199 

119-7 

830 

9-6 

1397 

9*68 

10*9 

S« 

3-587 

3-600 

85 

5-873 

5'939 . 

77-8 

5-376 

5-5* 

o-p78 
5-81 


Reguaolt 

)  Deyille 
i&Troost 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Cahoan 

Gay-IiOasu 

BegoAnh 

Thomsoii 

Dmnas 

(I>eTiIle 
(JcTiooit 

ThUDMM 


DeriQe 
&  TVoost 


Damas 
ditto 
ditto 

SaoMars 
Begnanlt 


*  The  vapour  yolume  of  one  atom  of  each  of  the  different  metals  in  assumed 
to  correspond  with  that  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  and  consequently  to  be  douUe  that 
of  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  and  the  same  assumption  is  made  in  the  case  of  lulicoa 
and  of  boron. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  all  compounds  into  the  composition  of 
iFhich  carbon  and  hydrogen  both  enter  are  represented  by  a 
molecular  weight  equal  to  2  Tolumes  of  vapour  (H= i  being  taken 
as  unity)  j  and  in  the  majority  of  other  cases  the  formulse  given 
are  also  a-volume  formulae.  This,  indeed,  is  the  normal  volume 
of  bodies  in  the  aeriform  state. 

Exceptions,  however,  occur  in  the  case  of  the  salts  of  ammonia ; 
the  hydrochlorate,  hydrobromate,  hydrocyanate,  and  the  hydrosul- 
phate  of  the  sulphide  (H^NHS)  furnish  4  volumes  of  vapour.  Can- 
nizzaro  and  Kopp  have  each  endeavoured  to  explain  this  anomaly 
on  the  supposition  that  at  the  high  temperature  necessary  to 
volatilize  these  bodies  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  sajt 
is  resolved  into  its  two  constituents,  ammonia  and  the  gaseous 
acid ;  and  as  the  temperature  falls  they  enter  again  into  com- 
bination.'i^  This  view  is  ingenious,  and  it  is  also  applicable  to  a 
case,  such  as  that  of  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (HgN)jHj,S, 
which  yields  a  6-volume  vapour  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  separation  of  the  compound  into  its  constituents,  ammonia 
(4  vols.)  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (2  vols.). 

Similar  explanations  have  been  suggested  in  the  case  of 
hydriodate  and  hydrobromate  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
molecule  of  each  of  which  yields  4  volumes  of  vapour.  Anhydrous 
carbamate  of  ammonium  H^NH^NOOg^  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Bineau,  yields  6  volumes  of  vapour ;  and  this  would  be 
the  result  if  it  broke  up  into  2  H3N=4  vols.,  and  QB^  2  vols. 

In  like  manner  Regnault  observed  that  the  compound  O^Cl^Og, 
obtained  by  acting  with  chlorine  upon  methylic  ether,  yields  4 
vols,  of  vapour,  which  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
when  heated  it  splits  into  phosgene  60C1,  (a  vob.),  and  car- 
bonic tetrachloride  6C1^  also  2  vols. 

Phosphoric  chloride  (PCI5)  is  also  a  body  which  yields  4  vols, 
of  vapour,  and  which,  at  high  temperatures,  it  has  been  suggested 
may  be  resolved  into  phosphorous  chloride,  PCI3  (2  vols.),  and 
free  chlorine  (Clj),  also  2  vols. ;  an  hypothesis  which  has  been 
directly  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Deville  upon  the  chlo- 
ride, and  upon  phosphoric  bromide  (PBr^),  which  exhibits  a  similar 
anomaly. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  such  an  explanation  is 
inadmissible.  Chlorous  anhydride  (CljOg)  is  a  3-volume  gas  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  true  combination, 

*  Deville,  however,  findu  that  muriate  of  ammonia  may  he  heated  to  1900^ 
F.,  and  on  cooling  is  still  found  in  oomhination ;  whilst  ammonia,  if  in  a  free 
state,  would  at  that  temperature  he  decomposed  into  its  constituent  gases. 
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and  not  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen.  Nitric  oxide,  NgO^,  is 
a  4-Toliune  gas,  ifhilst  nitrons  oxide,  N^O,  exhibits  the  normal 
condensation  of  2  volnmes. 

Anhydrous  orcin  (O^HgO^,  according  to  the  obserrationB  of 
Dumas  (p.  695),  appeared  to  have  an  anomalous  yapour  density, 
but  the  recent  experiments  of  V.  Luynes  show  that  it  is  really 
normal,  the  molecule  yielding  z  volumes  of  yapour. 

Some  remarkable  irregularities  have  been  obserred  in  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  yapours  of  many  volatile  compounds. 
Many  of  these  vapours  at  a  low  temperature  have  a  density  mnch 
greater  than  that  which  they  possess  when  more  strongly  heated. 
The  vapours  of  the  volatile  acids,  such  as  the  formic  and  the  acetic 
adds  in  particular,  exhibit  this  anomaly  in  a  marked  degree  (1 274). 

(1731)  Atomic  Volumes  of  Solids. — 1.  Simple  Bodies. — ^It  has 
been  supposed  that  if  the  atoms  of  all  the  elementary  bodies  were 
of  the  same  size,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  bodies  in  their  solid 
form  would  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  atomic  weights. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  either  the  particles  composing  the 
solid  must  be  in  actual  contact,  or  the  intervals  between  the 
particles  must  be  equal.  Dumas  showed  many  years  ago  that 
the  i^edfic  gravity  of  certain  isomorphous  metals  was  nearly  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  their  atomic  weights.  Since  then  both  Schroder 
and  Eopp  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  remarkable  relations 
between  the  densities  of  different  bodies  and  their  atomic  weights. 
Eopp  has  shown  that  many  of  the  elementary  bodies  may  be 
arranged  in  groups,  each  group  consisting  of  members  in  which 
the  solid  atomic  volume  is  identical.  If  such  weights  of  the 
different  elementary  bodies  as  represent  the  atomic  weights  of 
each  be  compared  together,  the  bulk  occupied  by  each  body  will 
be  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  column  headed  atomic  volume  in  the 
table  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  atomic  volume  (or  specific  volume)  of  any  substance, 
simple  or  compound,  may  be  calculated  by  dividing  its  atomic 
weight  by  its  specific  gravity.     Thus,  if  d^the  density  or  specific 

gravity,  ;=the  atomic  weight,  and  f7s=the  atomic  volume,  ^=v. 

d 

A  simple  mode  of  determining  experimentally  the  atomic 

volume  of  a  body  was  employed  by  Playfair  and  Joule.     Their 

apparatus  or  volumenometer  consists  of  a  globular  flask  provided 

with  a  long  narrow  neck,  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  graduated 

from  below  upwards,  to  indicate  grains  of  water.     The  flask  is 

provided  with  a  tubulure  (accurately  fitted  with  a  ground  stopper) 

fi)r  the  admission  of  the  solid  body  for  experiment.     When  the 
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Table  of  the  Atomic  Volumes  of  Elementary  Bodies. 

Nuneof 
dement. 

Atomiowt. 

AtomioTol 

Oaloa- 

_ 

lated 
8p.gr.» 

OuBWffod  ■psoiflw  ^tvncfa 

e»ioe. 

H:=I. 

e=ioo. 

Hsi. 

^*  Carbon     . 

U 

19 

13 

3-5« 

3*4' 

3*55,  3*336,  (diamond)  JacquelaiD 

Boron  .     . 

68-1 

II 

«5'4 

4'io   2*68 

2*68,  Deville 

Glnoinnm 

58-3 

9*3 

«6-8 

4*44 

3*10 

3*1,  Debray 
6-ii,Wohler 

(  Chromium 

3»8 

5«'5 

44 

7-00 

7'45 

Cobalt.     . 

369 

59 

44 

700 

8*38 

8*49,   Brunner  ;    8-51,    Benselius  ; 
8*95,  Ramroelsberg 

.  Copper     . 

395 

63-5 

44 

7-00 

8*97 

896,    Beizelius;    8*73,    KarstMi; 

8  93,  Marchand  and  Scheerer 

Iron     .    . 

350 

56 

44 

7-00 

7-95 

7-84,  Broling ;  7-79,  Karsten 

Manganese 

^ 

55 

44 

700 

7*94 

8*03,  Bachmann  ;  8*01,  John 

iNickel.    . 

59 

44 

700 

838 

8-40,  Tourte  ;  8*83,  Tnpputi ;  8  60, 

Brunner ;  8*90,  Schroder 

flridium    . 

i«3« 

197 

57 

91a 

31-6 

31-15,  Deville  and  Debray 

OBminm    . 

'«44 

198-4 

57 

9-13 

31*8 

3 1  -4,  DeyiUe  and  Debray 

PaHadinm 

666 

106 '4 

57 

9-12 

117 

11*3— 1 1-8,  WollasfcoD,  DeviBe 

Platinum 

1233 

>97 

57 

912 

31*6 

3ix>,  Borda;  31-5,  Berzelius,  Wol- 

laston 
11*0,  WoUaston  ;  11*3,  Cloud ;  zs'i. 

Bhodiom . 

6S2 

104-4 

57 

9-ia 

11*4 

Deville  and  Debray 

Rutheniom 

651 

104-4 

57 

9'12 

Ti-4 

1 1 -I— 11*4,  Deville  and  Debray 

IZlno    .    . 

406 

65 

57 

9-ia 

714 

7-14,  Wertheim;  6-86— 7-31,  Ber- 

zelius 
I9'34>  <^'  Bom  ;  19*36,  Brisson 

Gold    .     . 

nic 

197 

64 

10*04 

19-30 

Silver  .    . 

675 

108 

'd 

10 '04 

10*53 

10*53,  ^-  ^"0 ;  10*4,  Kanten 
3-56—3-67,  Devill6 

Aluminum 

171 

«7-5 

10-56 

3*59 

Molybdenum 

600 

96 

66 

1056 

909 

8-63—8*64,  Buohols      [D*Elhnyart 

Tungsten. 

1150 

184 

66 

10-56 

17-40 

17*3,  Allen;   17*4,  Buchoh;  17-6, 

V  Uranium  . 

750 

120 

66 

10*56 

18-28 

i8*4,  P^ligot 

3-49,  Deville;  3-33,  W.  A,  Miller 

Silioon.    . 

175 

a8 

70 

11*34 

3*49 

Lithium    . 

435 

7 

73-5 

1 1 -80 

0-593 

o-593f  Bunsen                          [path 
5  7—5*969,  Ouibourt ;  5*67,  flera- 
8'6o,  Stromeyer;    8*63,   Karsten, 

Arsenicum 
Cadmium. 

468 

75 

81-0 

13*96 

57 

700 

112 

8I-0 

13*96 

8-6 

Kopp  ;  8-54—8*667,  Schroder 
I  '743,  Bunsen                         [raday 
13*6,  Knpffer,  Karsten  ;  13*56,  Fa- 

150 

U 

86-0 

1376 

1743 

Mercury   . 

1250 

100 

9» 

14-56 
i6-38 

13-6 

1  Selenium  . 

495 

79'5 

103 

4-8 

4*8,  Schaffgotsch  ;  4*30—4*32,  Ber- 

Sulphur    . 

200 

3* 

lOI 

i6*i6 

;:?? 

aelius                                   [haupt 
1*99- 305,  Karsten;  1*99,   Breit- 
7*28,    Herapath  ;     7*39,    Kupffer, 

Karsten 
1-83,  SchriJtter;  1-77,  Berselius 

(Tin.    .    . 

741 

108 

101 

16*30 

Phosphorus 

T93"5 

3t 

105-5 

i6-88 

1*83 

Thallium  . 

"75 

104 

107-1 

17*1 

11-9 

11*91— 11*8  i,Crookes;  ii'863,Lamy 

Antimony 

763 

121 

"3*5 

18*16 

6*7 

Karsten  ;  6  697,  Schroder 

Lead    .     . 

"94 

307 

"4 

18*34 

ii-35 

1 1-44,  Berzelius ;  1 1  35,  Herapath  ; 
1 1*33,  Kupffer ;  11  -36,  Reich 

Tellurium 

800 

ng 

n8 

30-08 

6*35 

6-35,  Berzelius 

Bismuth  . 

13" 

110 

133 

31*34 

9*84 

9-88,    Thenard;    9*83.    Herapath; 
9*8,  Marchand  and  Scheerer 

Calcium    . 

150 

40 

158 

35'33 

1*58 

1-578,  Bunsen 

Bromine  . 

500 

80 

160 

35-6 

3*13 

(liquid)  3*99,  LOwig;  3-97,  Balard 

Chlorine  . 

331-5 

35*5 

160 

25*6 

1*38 

(liquid)  (1*33  about),  Faraday 

Iodine.    . 

7937 

"7 

160 

35*6 

4*95 

4*95»  Gay-Lussac 

Strontium 

547 

87-5 

3J5 

34*56 

3*54 

354,  Bunsen            [0*985,  Sohrdder 

Sodium    . 

1437 

n 

147*5 

23-60 

0973 

0-972,   6ay-Lu8sao  and  Thenard; 
0-865,  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard 

Potassium 

3437 

39 

281 

ja:f 

0-865 

Rubidium. 

533 

85-4 

350 

»'52 

1-53,  Bunsen 

*  The  coliunn  headed  ^aleulaUd  ap.  gr,  indicates  the  nambers  which,  if  used  as  dirisors  of  the 
•tomio  weights,  yield  the  Bombers  adopted  as  the  atomio  ▼olames  of  the  elements. 
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instrument  is  to  be  used  it  is  to  be  filled  up  to  the  mark  o^  on 
the  stem  with  water^  with  oil  of  turpentine^  or  with  some  liquid 
which  exerts  no  solvent  action  on  the  body.  It  is  then  inclined 
to  one  side^  the  stopper  removed^  and  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
solid  under  experiment  is  carefully  introduced  :  the  stopper  is 
then  replaced^  and  the  number  of  divisions  which  the  liquid  is 
raised  in  the  stem  indicates  in  grains  the  quantity  of  water  which 
has  been  displaced.  Thus^  if  56  grains  of  iron  (the  number 
of  grains  corresponding  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal)  be 
introduced,  the  liquid  will  rise  7*1  divisions  in  the  stem  of  the 
instrument^  indicating  the  atomic  volume  by  simple  inspection. 
If  the  quantity  of  the  substance  employed  be  greater,  say  three 
or  four  times  the  atomic  weight  in  grains,  the  rise  in  the  stem, 
when  divided  by  3  or  by  4,  as  the  case  may  be,  indicates  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  body  under  experiment.  The  same  experi- 
ment also  furnishes  the  data  for  determining  approximatively 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  since  the  weight  of  the  substance 
used,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  divisions  which  the  liquid 
has  risen  (corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  water  equal 
•to  the  solid),  will,  of  course,  give  the  specific  gravity. 

Schroder,  Kopp,  and  many  of  the  chemists  who  have  worked 
upon  this  subject,  have  made  their  calculations  upon  the  oxygen 
scale  of  atomic  weights ;  but  recently  Kopp  and  others  have 
adopted  calculations  from  the  hydrogen  unit;  both  sets  of 
numbers  are  therefore  given  in  the  table  to  facilitate  reference. 

Prom  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  apparent  that  several  groups 
of  isometric  elementary  bodies  (that  is  to  say,  bodies  possessed 
of  equal  atomic  volume),  exist ;  and  that  between  many  of  these 
groups,  multiple  relations  of  a  simple  kiad  occur ;  for  example : — 

1.  The  atomic  volume  of  the  group  containing  cobalt,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  and  nickel,  is  double  that  of  carbon,  as  found 
in  the  diamond. 

2.  The  atomic  volume  of  the  group  containing  aluminum^ 
molybdenum,  and  tungsten,  is  to  that  of  the  iron  group  as  3 :  2. 

3.  The  atomic  volume  of  lead  is  double  that  of  platinum  and 
its  congeners. 

4.  There  are  indications  of  an  equality  in  the  atomic  volume 
of  the  halogens — chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  but  the  specific 
gravities  of  these  bodies  are  not  known  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  comparison.  That  of  chlorine  is  only 
an  approximation,  and  it  was  in  the  liquid  form,  whereas,  iodine, 
with  which  it  is  compared,  was  in  the  solid  state. 

5.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  atomic  volume  of  potassium 
is  double  that  of  sodium ;  but  if  this  be  so,  the  specific  gravities 
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of  the  two  metals  obtained  by  experiment  must  be  inaccurate.  If 
that  of  sodium  were  0*99^  and  that  of  potassium  0*84^  the  ratio  of 
their  atomic  Yolumes  would  be  as  290  :  580^  or  as  23*2 :  46*4. 

(1732)  Influence  of  Isomorphism  and  of  Dimorphism  on  Atomic 
Volume. — Kopp  has  further  shown  that  the  coincidence  in  atomic 
volume  first  observed  by  Dumas  in  the  case  of  certain  isomorphous 
metals^  holds  good  very  generally  with  isomorphous  bodies ;  so 
that^  when  the  volumes  occupied  by  equivalent  weights  of  such 
bodies  are  compared  together,  the  volumes,  allowing  for  eiTors  of 
observation,  are  identical.  This  law  is  found  to  hold  good  both 
with  elementary  and  with  compound  bodies. 

A  close  approach  to  isomorphism  in  compound  bodies  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  indicate  the  isomorphism  of  all  their 
corresponding  constituents.  Zincic  sulphate,  for  example,  is 
isomorphous  with  ferrous  sulphate,  but  metallic  zinc  and  metallic 
iron  are  not  isomorphous,  nor  do  they  possess  the  same  atomic 
volume ;  and  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  the  salts  are  not  identical 
in  form,  for  though  the  crystals  resemble  each  other  in  their 
geometrical  figure,  yet  when  their  angles  are  accurately  measured, 
considerable  differences  are  detected.  The  solid  volume  of  the 
crystallized  sulphates  of  zinc  and  iron  differs  but  little;  the 
atomic  volume  of  zincic  sulphate,  according  to  Filhol's  experi- 
ments, being  72*4,  and  that  of  ferrous  sulphate  73*6,  and  since 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  salt  is  in  each  case  made 
up  by  substances  which  are  identical,  the  same  general  form  is 
preserved  in  both  salts. 

In  the  case  of  dimorphous  substances,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  body  in  one  of  its  forms  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  other 
form ;  consequently,  such  substances  possess  two  different  atomic 
volumes.  The  following  table  contains  the  specific  gravity  and 
atomic  volume  of  a  few  dimorphous  substances  ; — 


Dimoipboas  bodies. 

Speoiile 
gravitj. 

es  TOO. 

Hsx 

(  Diamond 

(  Graphite 

3'4i 

2-09 

22 

36 

35 
5'7 

i  Native  sulphur  (octohedral) . 

<  Priamatic  sulphur  .... 

Viscous  sulphur      .... 

?3 

1957 

975 

lOI 

102 

15-6 

10-2 
16-2 

( Iceland  spar 

( Aragonite 

2-J2 

239 

211 

3<5-6 
337 
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(1733)  Disturbing  Influence  of  Temperature. — ^There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  atomic  yolume  of  a  body  is  a  character  as  definite 
.as  is  its  specific  gravity^  or  its  atomic  weight;  bat  the  deter- 
mination of  its  precise  amount  is  opposed  by  some  peculiar  and 
considerable  obstacles.  One  of  these  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  accurately  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid^  under 
circumstances  which  shall  be  properly  comparable.  Since  the 
bulk  of  all  bodies  varies  with  the  temperature^  and  increases  as 
the  temperature  rises^  the  specific  gravity,  as  taken  in  tibie  ordinary 
method;  will  be  liable  to  variation  according  to  the  temperature. 
This  would  be  of  little  consequence,  however,  if  the  amounts  d 
expansion  produced  by  equal  increments  of  heat  were  alike  in  all 
bodies ;  but  experiment  distinctly  proves  that  this  is  not  the  casei 
and  the  great  extent  of  this  variation  amongst  many  of  the  simple 
bodies  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table : — 

Cubic  Expansion  of  some  of  the  Metals  from  3^°  to  aia^ 


X«ta]. 

BqiMlTols. 

^"SSJS?*'' 

▲nthorifcr. 

iwrte 

at  »zs«. 

pirta 

»t  Z?2°. 

expuirioii 
for  at.  Tolt, 

Iron  .    . 
Platinum 
Copper   , 
Zino  .    . 
Qold  .    . 
Silver     . 
Antimony 
Bismath 
Tin    .    . 
Lead.    . 
Mercury 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

0*354 
0*264 

tm 

0-440 

0*573 
0*3^5 
0-417 
0-581 
0-854 

I-803 

44 
57 
44 

64 

"3*6 
133 
101 
114 

9« 

0-147  1 

0-150 

0-226 

0*332 
0*291 
0-366 
0-368 

0-586 

0-974 
1-640 

I  I'O 

1*5 
2-0 

2*5 

|3*75 

6*5 
ii-o 

0-150 
0225 
0-300 

0*350 

0-562 

o?75 
1*650 

Dulong  and  Petit 

Lavoisier  and  Liplioe. 

Smeaton. 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

Do. 
Smeaton. 

Do. 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

Do. 
Dulong  and  Petit 

Supposing  that  the  expansion  quantity  of  each  of  the  metals 
taken  in  proportion  to  its  atomic  weight  (as  represented  by  its 
atomic  yolnme)^  were  in  the  multiple  ratio  represented  in  the  siith 
column  of  the  table^  the  cubic  expansion  should  be  such  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  seventh  column.  The  cubic  expansion  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  by  3  the  linear  expansion  of  the  diflferent  metals. 

(1734)  a.  Atomic  Volume  of  Compounds. — In  a  few  instances, 
when  solid  bodies  unite^  the  resulting  compound  possesses  an 
atomic  volume  equal  to  the  united  volumes  of  its  components: 
thus,  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  copper,  i6'i6  being  the  atomic 
volume  of  sulphur,  yi  that  of  copper,  23*26  is  that  of  the  sulphide; 
for  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  this 
sulphide  is  4'!,  and  its  atomic  weight  is  95' 5:  now  95*5 "^4'^=^ 
a3'29.     But  this  simple  relation  between  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
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pounds  and  that  of  its  components,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Con- 
densation, however,  appears  to  occur  according  to  certain  laws, 
though  .they  are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  those  which  regulate 
the  act  of  combination  amongst  gases. 

Schroder  observed  that  when  from  the  atomic  Yolume  of  a 
series  of  analogous  combinations,  such  as  the  oxides,  the  volume 
of  the  metal  which  each  compound  contains  is  deducted,  the  same 
number  is  frequently  obtained  as  a  representative  of  the  volume 
of  those  constituents  which  are  common  to  all  the  members  of 
the  class.  When  from  the  analogous  sulphates,  for  instance,  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  metallic  oxide  contained  in  each  is  deducted, 
the  residue  for  sulphuric  anhydride  remains  the  same.  Kopp 
extended  these  views,  and  supposed  that  he  had  deduced  from 
them  additional  arguments  in  support  of  the  binary  theory  of 
salts ;  but  the  results  of  observation,  as  Filhol  has  shown  {Ann.  de 
Chimie,  III.  xxi.  429),  may  be  equally  well  explained  upon  the 
older  view,  and,  indeed,  even  better;  for  I  have  found,  by  a  very 
slight  modification  of  one  of  the  values  for  sulphuric  anhydride, 
that  numbers  are  obtained  with  which  the  results  of  experiment 
accord  quite  as  well  as  with  the  numbers  assumed  by  Kopp,  as 
will  be  seen  almost  immediately. 

The  oxides  may  be  subdivided  into  four  classes,  in  each  of 
which  the  oxygen  must  be  supposed  to  undergo  a  dififerent  amount 
of  condensation.  In  the  first  class,  the  atomic  volume  of  oxygen 
is  assumed  by  Kopp  to  be  16,  the  metal  retaining  its  original 
volume  j  in  the  second  and  more  numerous  class,  the  metal  retains 
its  original  volume,  but  that  of  oxygen  is.  33 ;  in  the  third  class 
the  volume  of  oxygen  is  64,  In  the  fourth  class,  assuming  the 
volume  of  oxygen  to  be  32,  the  metals  undergo  condensation  in 
the  act  of  combining :  thus,  I  find  that  aluminum,  calcium,  and 
strontium  are  condensed  into  exactly  half  their  volume.  The 
specific  gravity  of  barium  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  likewise  belongs  to  the  same  class.  The  con- 
densation experienced  by  sodium  and  by  potassium  is  such,  that 
they  occupy  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  volume  which  they  possess 
in  the  uncombined  form ;  thus,  if  the  atomic  volume  of  these  two 
metals  be  divided  by  3,  we  have  for  sodium  293-^-3  =  98;  by 
observation  of  the  density  of  soda,  it  is  =  102,  when  combined 
with  oxygen  of  an  atomic  volume  of  3a ;  and  for  potassium,  562  ■?- 
3=  187 ;  whilst  by  observation  of  the  density  of  potash  it  is  184. 

The  tables  which  follow  are  based  upon  those  given  by  Kopp, 
but  they  include  many  new  data,  and  several  of  the  results  have 
been  re-calculated  from  the  values  more  recently  assigned  to  the 
3  3q 
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atomic  weights  of  iron,  antimony,  calcium^  cliromium,  mercury, 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  zinc.  The  atomic  volumes  for  the 
▼arious  salts  are  all  calculated,  not  on  the  binary  theory,  but  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  salts  consist  of  an  oxide  united  with  an 
anhydride. 

Atomic  Volumes  of  certain  Oxides. 


1 
Class  L    Volume  of  6=16.                                               ^ 

Olid*. 

For- 

Atwt. 

CAteul. 

Obserred 

mnla. 

6=  100 

Atomic  Volume. 

Sp.RT. 

Spedfio  Gravity. 

AntimoDy    .     . 

l^'f.* 

19^5 

M7+   64  =  291 

661 

6*53,  BouUay;  670,  Karsten. 

Chromium    .    . 

Z^: 

956 

132+   48  =  180 

5-31 

5-21,  Wdhler.                            1 

Tin     ...     . 

935 

101+    32  =  133 

703 

6-96,  Mobs ;  6-90,  BouUay;  6*64. 
Merapath. 

Class  II.  '  Volume  of  0=  3^. 

/  Cadroiam     .     . 
Copper    .     .    . 

edo 

797     81+  32=113 

705  ! 6*95,  Karsten.                          ' 

OuO 

496 

44+   32=   76 

6-53 

643,  Karsten;  615,  Bonllay: 
6-4,  HerapaUi;  6322,  FilhoL 

Lead  .... 

PbO 

'394 

114+   32  =  146 

9*55 

9-50,  Boullay ;  9*361,  Filhol. 

^  Mercory .     .     . 

HgO 

1350 

91+   32=123 

1097 

1 1  0,  Boullay ;   in,  Herapath ; 

SiWer.     .    .     . 

6^^^^ 

1450 

128+   32-160? 

9*o6 

I  I'lo,  Karsten.                    ' 
8-26,  Karsten  ;  7*25,  Boollay. 

Tin     ...     . 

835 

101+   32  =  133 

6-28 

6*67,  Herapath.                       1 

Zinc    .... 

ZnO 

506 

57+  32=  89 

5-68 

5>3,  Mobs;  5-60,  BoulUy;573. 

\ 

Karsten. 

Cobalt     .     .    . 

60.0, 

1037 

88+  96=184 

5-63 

5-60^  Boullay;  5-32,  Herapath. 

Iron    .... 

Fe,0, 

1000 

88+  96=184 

5*43 

5-23,  Boullay ;  5*25,  Moh«. 

Antimony     .     . 

sb,e. 

1825 

127+  96-323 

5-65 

578,  Boullay;  5-57,  Moh«. 

Bismnth  .    .     . 

,Bi.e. 

^960 

270+  96  =  366 

8-09 

8-17,  Karsten;  8*21, Herapath; 

: 

I                           1 

845,  Dumas. 

Class  IIL    Volume  of  0  =  64. 

Copper     .     .    . 

eu,e 

893 

88+  64=152 

5-87 

5*75,  Karsten,  Dumaa;  6©:, 

Herapatb. 
10*69, Herapath ;  895, Kanteu. 

Mercury  .     .     , 
Molybdic  anhyd. 

MoO, 

3600 

182+  64=246 

10-56 

900 

66+192  =  258 

3-48 

346, Beiigmann ;  3-49, BeneUus. 

Tungstic  anbyd. 

we. 

1450 

66+192  =  258 

562 

5*27,  Herapath;  6i2,BerKliitf. 

Clas 

s  IV.,  1 

Alumina .     .     . 

Ai,e, 

643 

66+  96=162 

396 

4-154,  Filbol;  3-95  (niby). 

Baryta      .     .     . 

BrO 

958 

U3+  32  =  175 

5*47 

5-456,  Filbol.                          1 

Strontia   .    .    . 

SrO 

650 

108+   32  =  140 

464 

4-61 1,  Filbol. 

Lime  .... 

eaO 

350 

79+  32=1" 

3-'5 

3-i8,  Filbol,   Boullay;   ycB, 
Leroyer  and  Dumas. 

Potash     .    .     . 

K,e 

587  1184+  3i»2i6 

171 

1-66,  Karsten. 

Soda    .... 

Na,e 

387    102+  3«=i34 

a-88 

2*87,  Karateu. 

Kopp  divides  the  chlorides  into  two  classes,  in  one  of  which 
he  supposes  the  volume  of  the  chlorine  to  be  196,  and  the  other 
245,  the  ratio  of  these  volumes  in  the  two  classes  being  as  4:5. 
The  accordance  between  the  observed  and  the  calculated  results  in 
these  salts  is  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  case  of  the  oxides,  and 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  assume  new  volumes  for  those  metals 
which^  like  potassium^  sodium^  calcium^  and  magnesium^  undergo 
condensation  in  the  act  of  combining:  but  the  volumes  thus 
assumed  for  them  exhibit  no  simple  relation  to  the  volume  of 
these  metals  in  an  uncombined  state : — 


Chlorides,  Glass  I.    Volume  of  CI  =  196. 


Chloride. 


For- 
mula. 


At.  Wt. 
Cl=443 


Atomic  Volume. 


Calcul.  I 
8p.gr. 


Obterved 
Specific  Gnrity. 


SilTor    . 

Lead     . 
Bariom. 

Sodium. 


Cobalt  . 
Copper . 

Copper . 
IroD .    . 

Mercury 


Strontium  . 
Calcium     . 

Maguesium 
Potassium . 


Ammonium 


AgCl 

PbCl, 
BaCi; 

NaCl 


1793 

347^ 
a6o2 


128  +  392 
286  +  392 


=620 
-678 


128  + 196-324     553     5'5— 5'57,  Karsten ;  555, 
fioullay. 
5*68 — 5 -So,  Karsten. 
3-86,  Boullay ;  375,  FUhol;  37 
Karsten. 
731     i30  +  i96«326     2*24     2*26, Mobs;  2*15, Kopp;  2*24, 

Filbol;  2-08,  Karsten;  2*011, 
Playfair  and  Joule. 

Chlorides,  Class  II.    Yolume  of  CI 


5-53 

S'6o 
383 

2 '24 


eoCL 
euci 

euCL 

FeCl, 

HgCl 

9rCl, 
OaCJ, 

Mj?C1, 
KCl 


H,Na 


1624 
1^37 

1680 
i486 
3386 

«943 

1978 
1386 

1186 
93« 


668 


88  +  490 
88  +  245 

88  +  490 

88  +  490 

182  +  490 

182  +  245 

216  +  490 
120  +  490 

80  +  490 

234 +  H5 


218  +  245 


=578 

2-8i 

=  333 

371 

=  578 
-578 
=671 

2-90 

274 
504 

-4«7 

690 

=  706 
=610 

2-8o 

2-27 

=  570 
=  479 

4-o8 
1-94 

-463 

I '44 

'245. 

^'937;  Playfair  and  Joule. 
3-68,  Karsten ;  3*376,  Playiair 

and  Joule. 
3*054,  Play  fair  and  Joule. 
2*528,  Filbol. 
5*14,  Gmelin ;  5*42,  Boullay; 

5*40,  Karsten. 
6*99,  Karsten;  6*71,  Herapath; 

7*14,  Boullay. 
2*80,  Karsten  ;  2*96,  Filbol. 
2*21 — 2*27,  Boullay;  2*24,  Fil- 
bol; 2*485,  Playfai  rand  Joule. 
2*177,  Playfair  and  Joule. 
1*994,  Pilhol;  1*94,  Kopp;  1*92, 

Karsten;  1*90,  Playfair  and 

Joule. 
j*50,Kopp;  r53,Mobs;  1*578, 

Playfair  and  Joule. 


Similar  relations  have  been  observed  with  the  various  sulphides^ 
but  the  accordance  of  theory  with  observation  is  still  less  perfect 
in  these  cases^  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  dimorphism  of 
sulphur,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  which  modifica- 
tion of  this  element  may  be  present  in  the  compound. 

The  sulphates  are  regarded  by  Kopp  as  consisting  of  M'',SO^. 
They  are  subdivided  by  him  into  two  classes :  in  the  first  class,  SO^ 
is  assumed  to  possess  a  volume  =  1 86;  in  the  second,  a  volume = 2^6, 
There  is  no  simple  relation  between  these  two  numbers ;  but  if  we 
view  the  sidphates  as  formed  upon  the  plan  M^B^SB^  or  N''0,S03, 
and  deduct  from  the  numbers  assigned  by  Kopp  for  SO^,  3  a  as  the 
atomic  volume  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  (adding  it  in  all  cases  to  the 
numbers  which  represent  the  atomic  volume  of  the  metal  in  the 
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salt),  the  numbers  which  represent  SO3  in  the  two  classes  will  be 
154  and  204.  Now  by  substituting  153  for  154,  we  may  repre- 
sent the  two  volumes  of  SO3  by  numbers  which  are  in  the  ratio 
of  3  :  4,  and  if  this  slight  alteration  be  adopted,  the  atomic 
volumes  obtained  by  calculation  agree  as  well  with  those 
furnished  by  experiment  as  those  which  have  been  calculated 
by  Kopp. 

In  the  chromates,  the  tungstates,  the  carbonates,  and  the 
nitrates,  but  a  single  class  has  been  recognized  for  each  acid : — 


Name  of  Salt. 
(Fonnala 


Lead.  . 
Baryta  . 
Potash   • 

Strontia . 


Copper  . 
Silver.  . 
'Zinc  .  . 
Lime  .  . 
MagneBia 
Soda.    . 


AtWt. 
e=ioo. 


1895 
1458 
1087 

1 148 


997 
1950 
1006 
850 
750 
888 


SuLPHATKS,  Class  L    SO, » 153. 

Calculated 
Atomic 
Yolame. 


146  +  153  =  299 
175  +  153  =  328 
266  +  153  =  419 

140  +  153  =  293 


CalcuL 
Sp.gr. 


Observed 
Specific  Gravity. 


6-32 
4*44 
2*59 

392 


SoLPBATBS,  Class  IL 

76  +  ao4  =  a8o  3*56 

160+104  =  364  5*35 

•89  +  104  =  293  3-43 

9a  + 104  B  296  a '89 

71  +  104=176  171 

161  +  104  =  366  1*41 


6*30,  Mohs,  Filhol;  6*17,  Karst«i. 
4'45,  Mobs;  4*10,  Karsten. 
i'6i,  Karsten,  Filhol;  2'06,  Eopp; 

1-64,  Piayfur  and  Joule. 
3-59,  Karsten;  377,  Filliol;  395, 

Breithaapt. 

66,= 104. 

3*53,  Karsten,  Fifliol;  3*631,  Play- 
fair  and  Joule. 

5'34,  Karsten;  5*41,  Filhol;  5-312, 
Playfair  and  Joule. 

3-40,  Karsten,  Filhol;  3*681, Play- 
fair  and  Joule.  : 

i'93,  Karsten;  3-101,  Filhol;  1-96, 
Naumann.  i 

1*6 1,  Karsten;  i-6i8,  Filhol;  1*706, 
Playfair  and  Joule.  ^ 

1-63,  Kopp  I  1-619,  Filhol;  1-597,  I 
Playfair  and  Joule. 


M'  jWjOrOg, 


ChbgmateBi  6rO,=  i96. 


Lead  .    .     . 

1011 

146  +  196  =  341 

5-91 

Potash    .    . 

1115 

166+196=461 

i'63 

SUver.    .     . 

1078 

160 +196**  356 

5-83 

5 '95,  Breithaupt ;  6*00,  Mohs;  5*653, 

Playfair  and  Joule. 
1*64,  Karsten;  174,  Kopp;  1*681, 

Playfair  and  Joule, 
5  77,  Playfair  and  Joule. 


M,e,WO,.  TUKOSTATKS,  W0,=  1I1, 

Lead.     .     .1    1844   1146  +  111  =  3581    7*94    I  80,  Gmelin;  8'i,  Leonhard. 
Lime.    .    .  |    1800   |    91 +111^304 1    5*91    I  6^04,  Karsten ;  6103,  Meissner. 


M,e,ee,. 


Carbonatbs,  66,bij9, 


Cadmium     . 

1073 

Iron   .    .     . 

725 

Lead  .     .     . 

1670 

Manganese  . 

711 

Silver.    .     . 

1725 

Zinc  .    .     . 

781 

Barytik    .    . 

1133 

113  +  119=231 
76+119=195 

146+119=165 
76  +  119=195 

160+119  =  179 
89+Ti9-aioS 

i75  +  "9  =  294 


4-63 
372 
6-30 

370 
6-18 

375 
419 


4-41,  Herapath;  4-49,  Kopp. 
3*819,  Mohs;  3*871,  Naumann. 
6'43,  Karsten;  6*47,  Breithaapt 
3'55-3'59»Mohs. 
6'o8,  Elarsten. 

4-44,  Mohs;  4*4— 4*5,  Naumann. 
4*30,  Karsten,  Mohs;  4*14,  Breit- 
haupt; 4*565^  FilhoL 
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Cabbonates,  60,sfe  119 

[continued]. 

Name  of  Salt. 
(Formula 

Atwt. 
0=100. 

Calculated 
Atomic 

Calcul. 

Observed 

M,e,eej 

Volume. 

Sp.  gr. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Lime  .     .    . 

62s 

92  +  II9«21l 

2*96 

3'Oo(Aragoaite),  Breitbaupt;  2^3, 
Mohs;  2*70  (Iceland  spar),  Ejtr- 

Bten;  272,  Bendant. 

Magnesia     . 

5^5 

72  +  119=191 

2-75 

2*8 1,  Breithaupt;  3*0— 3-11,  Mohs. 

Potash     .     . 

862 

266  +  1191-385 

2-24 

226,  Kamten;  2-267,  Filhol;  2-103, 
Playfair  and  Joule. 

Soda  .    .    . 

662 

162  +  119=281 

2^38 

2-47,  Karsten;  2509,  Filhol;  2*427, 

Playfair  and  Joule. 
3'6o,  Mobs;  3*62,  Karsten. 

Strontia  .    . 

9*3 

140  +  119  =  259 

3-56 

(M,e,N,0,). 

Nitrates,  N^O, 

=  326. 

Lead  .     .    . 

2069 

146  +  326  =  472 

4-32 

4-581,  Filholj  4-40,Kar8ten;  4-34, 
Kopp;  4*316,  Playfair  and  Joule. 

Silver.     .    . 

ai«5 

160+326  =  486 

4-37 

436,  Karsten;  4*336,  Play&ir  and 
Joule. 

Ammonia     . 

1000 

250  +  326=576 

171 

I  '74,Kopp;  I  ■635,Playfairand  Joule. 

Baryta    .     . 

1634 

175+326=501 

3*26 

3-200,  Filhol;  3-19, Karsten;  3284, 
Playfair  and  Joule. 

Lime      .     . 

1025 

92  +  326-418 

«'45 

2-246.  Filhol. 

Potash    .    . 

1263 

266+326  =  592 

2-12 

2' 10,  Karsten;  2*06,  Kopp;  2*07, 
Playfair  and  Joule. 

Soda  .    .     . 

1063 

162  +  326=488 

2-19 

2-260,  Filbol,  Karsten ;  2- 19,  Marx ; 

2 '20,  Kopp  ;  2-182,  Playfair  and 

Joule. 
2*857,  Filhol ;  2*84,  Karsten;  2*704, 

Stronida  .    . 

nn 

^140  +  326  =  466 

2-84 

Playfair  and  Joule. 

(1735)  3.  Volumes  of  Compounds  in  Solution. — A  series  of 
interesting  researches  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Playfair  and 
Joule  upon  the  bulk  occupied  by  the  equivalent  quantities  of 
different  compounds  in  the  solid  state,  compared  with  that  which 
they  occupy  when  in  solution  {Phil.  Mag.  1845,  vol.  xxvii,).  Some 
of  these  results  are  included  in  the  table  (page  967),  in  which 
they  are  all  referred  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  grains  which  an 
equivalent  (not  the  atom)  in  grains  of  each  substance  (H=:i) 
would  displace  when  immersed  in  water. 

The  quantity  of  water  displaced  is  easily  calculated  by  dividing 
the  equivalent  number  of  the  substance  by  its  specific  gravity. 
It  was  in  these  cases  determined  experimentally  by  taking  a 
given  weight,  say  an  equivalent  in  grains,  of  the  substance  under 
trial,  and  introducing  it  into  the  volumenometer,  described  at 
page  956. 

When  known  quantities  of  different  salts  were  brought  into 
solution,  and  the  increase  of  bulk  in  the  liquid  thus  produced  was 
ascertained,  it  was  found — 1.  That  a  salt  when  in  solution  always 
occupies  less  space  than  it  did  when  in  the  solid  state.  2.  That 
equivalent  quantities  of  different  salts  when  in  solution  occupy 
either  the  same  volume,  or  volumes  which  are  simple  multiples  or 
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submnltiples  of  each  other.*  If  9  (the  equivalent  volume  of  water) 
be  assumed  as  the  standard  of  comparison^  an  equivalent  of  the 
diflferent  salts,  when  dissolved  in  water,  increases  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  by  9,  or  by  some  multiple  of  9.  For  instance,  87  grains  or 
I  equivalent  of  potassic  sulphate  in  its  dry  state,  displaces  33 
grains  of  water,  but  it  increases  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  only  18 
grain  measiires  when  in  solution ;  loi  grains  of  potassic  nitrate  in 
the  solid  form  displace  48  grains  of  water,  but  when  in  solution 
they  displace  36  grains.  In  the  case  of  potassic  carbonate  the 
condensation  is  still  greater ;  for  69  grains  of  the  solid  salt  occupy  a 
space  of  39  water  grains,  and  of  9  only  when  in  solution.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  remark  that  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
salt  when  in  solution  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  liquid,  the  increase  of  volume  being  slightly 
greater  when  the  solution  approaches  the  point  of  saturation.  For 
example,  it  was  found  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar,  that  when  an  equi- 
valent of  sugar  (171  grains)  was  dissolved  in  different  amounts  of 
water,  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  solution  was  as  follows : — 


Sagar.           Water. 

Temperfttore. 

Atomic  Tolnme  ia 

gnun  meMQTM  of 

wfttor. 

I 
I 
1 

a 

120 

10 

I 

I 

60 

5' 

9900 
10509 
107*01 
10806 

3.  That  when  a  salt  usually  crystallizes  with  a  large  proportion 
of  water  of  crystallisation,  such  salt,  when  reduced  to  the  anhy- 
drous state,  may  be  dissolved  in  water  without  increasing  its  bulk.t 
For  example,  anhydrous  sodic  carbonate,  and  the  anhydrous  sodic 
and  magnesic  sulphates,  may  be  brought  into  solution  withoat 
adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  If  the  salts  be  diasolved  in 
their  hydrated  form,  they  increase  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  solely 


*  The  atomic  yolume  of  a  salt  in  solution,  however,  varies  oonsiderably  with 
the  temperature,  and  increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  it  is  onlj 
at  a  particular  temperature  for  each  salt  that  this  statement  is  true.  Thus  the 
iK)lution  volume  of  an  equivalent  of  each  of  the  following  salts  is  for — 


Zincic  sulphate  . 
Magnesic    „ 
Ferrous       „ 


.  ZnS04.7HO  at  33°=  561  at  90*'  =  63 
.  MgS04,7HO  at  „  =60*8  at  85^  =  63 
.    FeS04,7HO    at  „  =6ro    at  80''  =  63. 

oritrinallv  made  by  Dalton.  but  he  supnosed  th 


t  This  observation  was  originally  made  by  Dalton,  but  he  supposed  that  in 
all  cases  when  a  salt  was  dissolved  in  water,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  was  unaltered, 
fizoept  by  the  balk  of  water  which  the  salt  might  contain. 
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by  the  number  of  grains  of  water  of  crystallization  which  they 
contain :  thus  143  grains^  or  one  equivalent  in  grains  of  crystal- 
lized sodic  carbonate,  or  161  grains  of  the  crystallized  sodic  sulr 
phate^  each  of  which  contains  90  grains  or  10  equivalents  of 
water  of  crystallization,  causes  an  increase  of  90  grain  measures  in 
the  bulk  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved ;  123  grains,  or  an 
equivalent  of  magnesic  sulphate,  containing  7  equivalents  or  63 
grains  of  water,  occasions  an  increase  of  6^  grain  measures  of 
water  when  brought  into  solution. 

Volumes  in  grains  of  water  of  an  equivalent  in  grains  of  several 
anhydrous  salts,  both  when  dry  and  when  in  solution  (H  =  i). 


Name 
of  the  Metal. 

Chloride. 

Bromide. 

Iodide. 

Sulphate. 

Nitrate; 

Carbonate. 

Dry. 

Sola, 
tion. 

Dry. 

Solu- 

tiOD. 

Dry. 

Sola, 
doa. 

Dry. 

Sola, 
tion. 

Dry. 

Solu- 
tion. 

Dry. 

Solu- 
tion. 

Potassium 
Sodium     . 
Ammonium 
Calcium    . 
Strontium 
Barium     . 
Magnesium 
Zinc     .    . 
Iron     .    . 
Cobalt .    . 

ar : 

Mercury   . 
Silver  .    . 

393 
293 

340 

32-5 
33*1 

33-1 
32'0 

24*5 
23*0 

259 

268 

i8-3 

O'O 

9-8 

3'0 

8*1 
i'8'4 

44-0 

38-8 

190 

54'3 

44-0 

330 

33'4 

239 

"•85 

34-0 

33-0 

330 

341 

39-4 

180 

r6 

37-0 

0-0 
0*0 
00 

00 

48-9 
391 

49-1 

39.3 

39*8 

38-4 

39'3 

361 
26-5 

455 

37-0 
18-8 

a54 

... 
37*3 

33 
22 

•• 

0 
0 

92 

0*0 

(1736)  4.  Atomic  Volumes  of  Liquids  of  Analogous  Composition. 
— In  the  year  184^  an  important  paper  was  published  by  Kopp 
{Liebig's  Annal,  xli.  79,  169),  in  which  he  showed  that  when 
liquids  belonging  to  one  homologous  series  are  compared  with  cor- 
responding terms  of  other  collateral  homologous  series  {vide  table^ 
p.  40),  like  differences  are  observed  in  their  atomic  volumes. 
When,  for  instance,  the  atomic  volume  of  a  normal  acid  (HA) 
(A  representing  an  atom  of  the  salt  radicle  of  any  monobasic 
acid)  is  compared  with  its  corresponding  vinic  ether  (©gHjA), 
the  atomic  volume  of  the  acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
about  ^7,'*]  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  compound  ether. 
The  atomic  volume  of  the  acid  (HA)  is  about  24  less  than 
that  of  its  corresponding  methylic  coihpound  (GHgA) ;  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  atomic  volume  of  an  ethylic  com- 
pound is  about  187  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
methylic  compound.     A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject 
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has  sliowB  tliat  the  somewhat  considerable  divergences  observed 
between  the  atomic  volumes  calculated  according  to  these  laws, 
and  those  actually  found  by  observation,  are  materially  reduced 
if  the  liquids  be  compared,  not  at  eqtuil  temperatures,  but  at  cor- 
responding  temperatures.  Corresponding  temperatures  are  those 
at  which  the  cohesion  of  the  liquids  compared  is  equal ;  or 
temperatures  at  which  the  liquids  emit  vapours  of  equal  tension. 
The  tension  of  the  vapours  of  different  liquids  through  the  required 
range  of  the  thermometric  scale  is,  however,  only  known  in  a  few 
instances ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  without  any  very  serious  error, 
that  corresponding  temperatures  in  liquids  are  those  situated  at 
equal  distances  below  the  boiling  points  of  the  liquids  under  com- 
parison. For  instance,  if  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol  be  173°, 
and  if  that  of  ether  be  94°,  the  temperature  of  6d°  F.  would  not 
be  a  corresponding  temperature  for  these  liquids;  but  if  the 
alcohol  be  at  60°,  which  is  113°  below  its  boiling  point,  the  cor- 
responding temperature  for  ether  would  be  113°  below  its  boiling 
point,  or  —19°. 

The  atomic  volume  t?  of  a  compound  increases  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  This,  indeed,  must  be  evident  from  the  consideration 
that  the   specific   gravity  d  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises, 

whilst  the  atomic  weight  9 remains  constant;  and  since -=t7,  the 

d 

atomic  volume  must  necessarily  vary  inversely  as  the  density  of 

the  body,   and  consequently  must  increase  as  the  temperature 

rises.     In  making  comparisons  of  atomic  volumes  of  compounds 

it  is  found  advantageous  in  practice  always  to  calculate  them  for 

the     boiling    point  of  the  respective  liquids  under  a   pressure 

equal  to  that  of  29*92  inches,  or  760  m.m.,  of  mercury. 

At  the  time  when  Kopp  first  called  attention  to  the  atomic 

volume   of  liquids,   few  really  exact  data  existed,  by  means  of 

which  his  conclusions  could  be  rigidly  tested.     Since  that  period 

both  Pierre  [Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xv.  325;  xix.  193,  and  xx.  5), 

and  Kopp  himself  {Poggendorff*8  Annal,  Ixxii.  i  and  223,  Liebig's 

AnnaL  xciv.  257,  xcv.  307),  have  published  a  series  of  important 

and  elaborate  researches  upon  the  specific  gravity,  the  expansion, 

and  the  boiling  points  of  a  considerable  number  of  liquids,  by 

means  of  which  the  atomic  volume  of  these  liquids  at  the  boiling 

point  may  be    calculated.      The   following    table  contains  the 

principal  results  of  Kopp's  inquiries  arranged  for  the  convenience 

of  comparison : — 
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Name  of  Compoand. 


Water  .  . 
Wood  spirit . 
Alcohol  .  . 
Foosel  oil  . 
Carbolic  acid 
Benzo-alcohol 


Formic  acid .  . 

Acetic  acid  .  . 

Propionic  acid  . 
Butyric  acid 

Valeric  acid .  . 

Benzoic  acid  . 
Acetic  anhydride 


Ether.  .  .  . 
Methyl  formiate 
Miethyl  acetate . 
Ethyl  formiate . 
Ethyl  acetate  . 
Methyl  butyrate 
Ethyl  propionate 
Methyl  viuerate 
Ethyl  butyrate . 
Tetryl  acetate.  . 
Amyl  formiate  . 
Ethyl  valerate  , 
Amyl  acetate  . 
Amyl  valerate  . 
Methyl  benzoate 
Ethyl  benzoate . 
Amyl  benzoate . 
Ethyl  cinnamate 
Methyl  salicylate 
Ethyl  carbonate 
Methyl  oxalate 
Ethyl  oxalate 
Ethyl  succinate 


Acetone  .  . 
Aldehyd  .  . 
Valeraldehyd 
Benzoyl  hydride 
Cumyt  hydride 
Benzol  .  . 
Cvmol  .  . 
Naphthalin  . 
Tetryl     .     . 


Fomra]*. 


e  HjHe 

Oj  Hj  HO 
65  HjjHO 

e.HjHe 
e.  HyHe 


HeHOj 
H  OjHjO, 

H  e,H,e, 
He.HyO, 

He.H^ej 

e  H,+^He. 
e  H,e.,iTje; 

e  H,e,HA 

6,  H„aHA 

e  Hst^^H^ej 
e,  H,  e,H,M, 

6  H,e;HA 

e,H,e 
e^H,  e 

e;H,e 

^8   '^1» 


At.>wt. 
H     . 


18 
46 

88 

94 

108 


46 
60 
74 
88 
102 

123 
1*02 


60 
74 

It 

102 
102 

116 
116 
116 
116 
130 
130 

172 

136 
150 

192 

176 

152 
118 
118 

146 
174 

5« 

44 

86 

106 

148 

78 

134 

128 

114 


Sp.pr. 


I'OOO 

0-8147 
0-8095 
0-8253 
10808 
10628 


T-2227 

I  •0620* 

i*oi6i 

09886 

0*9555 

ro838t 

1*0969 


0-7366 
0*9984 
09562 

09394 

0*9105 

09210 

0-9231 

0-9015 

0*9041 

0*9004 

08945 

08829 

08837 

0-8793 

1*1020 

10657 

roo39 

1-0656 

1*1969 

0*9998 

1*1566^ 

i*ioi6 

1*0718 


0*8144 

0*8009 

0*8224 

1-0636 

0-9832 

0-8991 

0-8778 

o-9774§ 

07135 


Calc. 
boiling 
point. 


312*0 
138-2 
172-4 
275-0 

3«i*3 
4 '54 


210-2 
244-4 
278-6 

312-8 
347*0 
487-4 
280-4 


93*2 

96-8 

131-0 

1310 

165*3 

199*4 
199*4 

233*6 
233*6 
233*6 
233*6 
267*8 
267*8 

370*4 
3740 
408*2 
510*8 
500*0 

433-4 

258-8 

3236 
366-8 
422*6 


132*8 

69*8 

213-8 

456-8 

1760 

3470 
424-4 

336*4 


Atoxnio 
volume 
at  boiling 
H=i. 


l8*8 

42-2 

625 

124-4 

104-0 

J23'7 


41-8 
63*8 

854 
107-8 
131*2 
126-9 
1 10- 1 


io6'4 

634 
85*8 

857 
107-8 
127*3 
125*8 
1496 
H9*4 

M9*3 
150-2 
173-6 

175*5 
2441 
150-3 

174-8 

247*7 

211*3 

1570 

139*4 
116-3 
167-1 
209*0 


77*6 

569 
120*3 
118*4 
189*2 

99*7 
185-2 
149*2 
186*8 


Ditr.  ill  at, 

^nl.   for 


r^  X  20'6 

>V7 
;  ,^  ■  0 

-\r4 


22-4     A 

223 
22-1     & 

iSo 


'MM 
3>^^4-3 


2  >i  35"4 


3x21*2 
3x236 
4x21*4 


Atomic  Volumen  of  Liquid  Sulphur  Compounds, 


Mercaptan  .  .  . 
Amyl  mercaptan  . 
Methyl  sulphide  . 
Ethyl  sulphide .  . 
Methyl  disulphide . 
Sulphurous  anhydr. 
Sulphurous  ether  . 
Carbonic  disulphide 


6jHj|H9 
64Hio90g 


62 

104 

62 

90 

64 
76 


0-8335 

0*8548 

08435 

0*844 

1*06411 

1-4911 

1*1063 

1*2931 


96*8 

76*1 

348*0 

1405 

105*8 

75*7 

195*8 

121*5 

2372 

1007 

17-6 

43*9 

3200 

149*5 

ii6*6 

63*4 

3x21-5 

2  X  22*9 


*At63^        t  At  250°.        J  At  133°.        §  At  175°.        II  At  4°. 
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(1737)  Discussian  ofKopp's  Conclusions. — The  atomic  Tolumes 
contained  in  the  foregoing  table  are  those  calculated  by  Kopp  for 
the  boiling  point  of  their  respective  liquids  given  in  the  fifth  column 
of  the  table.  These  boiling  points  are  not  in  all  cases  the  actual 
numbers  obtained  by  experiment,  but  are  in  some  instances 
modified  according  to  considerations  explained  in  (1738);  since 
the  boiling  point  of  many  substances  is  only  approximatively 
known,  the  estimates  of  different  observers  sometimes  varying 
several  degrees.  The  atomic  volumes  contained  in  this  table, 
therefore,  differ  from  the  earlier  calculations  already  referred  to, 
which  were  all  made  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Now  if  we  com- 
pare the  hydrated  acids  contained  in  Division  II.  of  the  table, 
with  the  ethers  in  Division  III.,  it  appears  that  the  atomic  volume 
of  the  hydrated  acid  is  about  43  less  than  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing ether;  for  instance : — 


Butyric  ether     =  149*4 
Butjric  acid       =  107*8 


Aoetic  ether    =  107*8 
Acetic  acid      =    63*8 


Formic  ether        =  85*7 
Formic  acid         =  41*8 


Difference         41*6  44*0  43*9 

The  difference  between  the  atomic  volume  of  the  normal  acid  and 
that  of  the  corresponding  methylic  compound  is  about  20*8  : — 


Methyl  hutyr.    =  ^27'3 
Butyric  acid      =  107*8 


i9'5 


Methyl  acetate  =  85*8 
Acetic  acid        =  63*8 


33*0 


Methyl  formiate  =  63*4 
Formic  acid         =  41*8 

21*6 


and,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  table,  the  mean  difference 
between  the  atomic  volume  of  the  corresponding  compounds  in  the 
ethyl  and  the  methyl  series  is  about  22'a : — 


Ethyl  valerate    =  1 73*6 
Methyl  valer.     =  149*6 


34*0 


Ethyl  hutyr.    =  149*4 
Methyl  hutyr.  =  127*3 


33'I 


Ethyl  acetate     =  107*8 
Methyl  acetate  =    85*8 


32*0 


Now,  since  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  ethylic  and 
the  methylic  series  differ  by  (6Hj,),  this  mean  difference  in  the 
atomic  volume  of  such  corresponding  compounds  has  been  assumed 
by  Kopp  to  represent  the  volume  occupied  by  each  group  of 
(6Hj)  when  in  combination.  This  difference,  it  wiU  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  table,  ranges  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds between  20  and  24.  Kopp  fixes  22  as  its  average  value 
at  the  boUing  point  of  each  compound. 

Isomeric  liquids  of  analogous  composition,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  different  metameric  compound  ethers,  possess  atomic 
volumes  which  are  sensibly  equal  to  each  other,  and  they  conse- 
quently ai  their  boiling  points  have  the  same  specific  gravities; 
such^  for  example^  as : — 
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Butyrie  acid 
Acetic  ether 


.    HG^H^e,   =  107-8 

e,H4e,H,e,  =  107-8 


Methyl  valer.    eBfiJlfi^  =  I49'6 
Ethyl  butyrate  OjEje^Hye,  =  I49'4 

Numerous  other  cases  may  also  be  seen  by  comparing  the  volumes 
of  the  ethers  which  are  bracketed  together  in  the  table,  p.  969. 
But  if  the  isomeric  compounds  belong  to  different  and  dissimilar 
series  having  a  dissimilar  typical  constitution,  the  same  corre- 
spondence is  not  observed ;  for  example : — 


Acetone.    .    .    2(0,11,0)    =    J5S*a 
Methyl  valerate  6H,ejH,e,    =    149-6 

~6 


Aldehyd  .    . 
Butyric  acid . 


2(e,H,0)  =  1x3-8 

ide^Hj%=  107-8 
60 


By  comparing  together  liquids  which  contain  the  same  number 
of  elementary  equivalents,  but  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  have  been  substituted  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it  is  found  that  the  atomic  volume 
of  oxygen  is  somewhat  greater  than  double  that  of  hydrogen ;  as 
for  example : — 


Acetic  anhjdride 
Batyric  acid     . 


B^Ufi^  =  1 10*1 
BiH^%  =  107-8 

a'3 


Acetic  acid 
Alcohol    . 


OjHA  =  638 
ejHje    =  625 

1*3 


From  a  similar  comparison  of  compounds  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon  have  taken  the  place  of  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
volume  of  i  atom  of  carbon  and  2  of  hydrogen  are  equal.  This 
is  exemplified,  according  to  Kopp,  in  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  the  valeric  (OgHj^Og),  and  the  benzoic  (O^H^Oj)  acids ; 
thus: — 


Methyl  benzoate=  150-3 
Methyl  valerate  =  149*0 


Benzoic  ether  =  1 74-8 
Valeric  ether    =  173'^ 


Amyl  benzoate  =  247*7 
Axnyl  valerate   =  244*1 


0-7  1-2  3*6 

The  difference  is  so  slight,  that  in  computing  atomic  volumes 
from  the  composition  of  a  body,  each  atom  of  carbon  may  be 
considered  to  occupy  a  volume  equal  to  two  of  hydrogen.  Kopp 
concludes  that  the  atom  of  each  element,  in  entering  into  com-* 
bination,  does  so  with  its  own  specific  volume ;  and  he  farther 
assumes  that  the  same  element  may  have  different  specific  volumes 
according  to  the  position  which  it.  occupies  in  the  compound. 
Oxygen,  for  example,  has  a  value  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
radicle,  different  from  that  which  it  possesses  when  external  to  the 
radicle: — Thus,  if  0=i6  and  H  =  i  at  the  boiling  point  of  the 
different  compounds. 
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The  volume  of  an  atom  of  carbon =  ii'o 

„               „         of  hydrogen  .    .......  =    5*5 

„              „         of  oxygen  within  the  radicle     .    .  =r  12*0 

„              „             „          external  to  the  radicle    .  =    7*8 

Snlphor  within  the  radicle =  a8'6 

„        external  to  the  radicle =  22*9 

Chlorine                „                   =  22*8 

Bromine                „                   =  27*9 

Iodine                    „ .    .     .  =  375 

Kopp,  by  the  employment  of  these  numbers  for  each  atom  of 
the  above-mentioned  elements  present  in  the  molecule  of  any 
compound,  has  arrived  by  calculation,  in  a  lai^e  number  of  cases, 
at  a  close  approximation  to  the  observed  atomic  volume.    For 

€  H  ) 

example : — ^Calculating  the  atomic  volumes  of  alcohol    ^j,^  fOand 

of  acetic  acid     *„* 

results  would  be  as  follows : — 

For  aloohol. 


0  from    the    numbers  given   above,  the 


€L   =  II'0X"2  =  22*0 

«•=  5-5x6  =  330 

e  =   7*8X1  =   7*8 


Calculated        628 
Ohserved  62'^ 


For  aoetio  add. 


6,  =  II'OXS  =  32-0 
1*4=  5*5X4=  220 
O    =  I2'0XT  =  12*0 

e  =  7'8xi  =  7-8 


Calculated       63*8 
Observed         63*8 

It  sometimes  happens  that  equal  volumes  of  two  different 
liquids  will  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  their  con- 
stituent compounds ;  but  this,  which  is  the  rule  with  bodies  in  the 
condition  of  gas  or  vapour,  is  the  exception  in  the  case  of  liquids. 

For  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Kopp^s  interesting  papers  in  Liebig's  Annalen,  Bd. 
xcv.,  xcvi.,  xcvii.,  and  xcviii, 

(1738)  Kopp^s  Law  of  the  Boiling  Points. — At  the  same  time 
that  Kopp  pointed  out  the  regular  increase  in  atomic  volume  which 
the  successive  terms  of  the  same  homologous  series  exhibit,  be 
called  attention  to  a  not  less  remarkable  regularity  in  the  increase 
of  the  temperature  required  to  produce  ebullition,  as  the  number 
of  atoms  of  (6H2)  increases  in  the  compound.  By  inspect- 
ing the  table  at  p.  969,  Div.  III.,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparing 
the  boiling  points  of  the  compounds  of  ethyl  and  of  methyl,  that 
for  every  addition  of  OH,  in  the  empirical  formula,  a  rise  in  Ae 
boiling  point  of  about  36°  F.  (20°  C.)  takes  place. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  result  of  observation,  that  the 
boiling  point  of  a  normal  acid  is  1 13^*4  {6o®*8  C.)  higher  than 
that  of  its  methylic  ether,  J9^'2  (44®  C.)  higher  than  that  of  its 
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ethylic  ether,  and  23^*4  (13°  C.)  lower  than  that  of  its  amylic  ether: 
the  boiling  point  of  an  alcohol  of  the  form  G^Hg^+gO  is  about  72° 
(40°  C.)  lower  than  that  of  its  corresponding  acid  ©^Hg^O^,  a  com- 
pound ether  of  the  form  {OJic^+^OJi^n-i^i)  ^^  ^^  about  I47°'6 
(82°  C.)  below  the  acid  (O^Hg^Og)  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 

The  rise  of  temperature  for  each  addition  of  ©Hg  differs, 
however,  in  different  classes  of  homologous  compounds,  as  may 
be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table,  from  which 
it  appears  that  in  the  alcohols  the  mean  elevation  of  the  boiling 
point  for  GHg  is  3i°'4  (i7°'4  C).  In  the  aldehyds  it  is  47° 
(26°  C),  though  in  this  class  the  divergences  from  the  mean  are 
so  considerable  that  it  is  probable  that  several  of  the  assigned 
boiling  points  are  inaccurate.  In  the  radicles  of  the  alcohols  the 
mean  rise  is  42°  (23°"3  C.)  and  in  the  homologues  of  benzol  it  is 
41°  (22°'8  C),  In  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series  it  is  38°'9 
(2i°'6  C),  and  in  the  aniline  bases  it  is  30°'5  (i6°*9  C). 


Bthen. 


Methyl  amylic  ether 
Ethyl  tet^ylic  ether 
Ethyl  amylic  ether 
Tetrylio  ether    .    . 
Amylic  ether     .    . 


Formal  A. 


6,  Hj^e 


67  H,je 


69  HijO 


Oboerted  BoUiog  Point. 


Methylic  ether   .     .    6,  H^  O    — 5°'8,  Berthelot 
Methyl  ethylic  ether    6,  Hg  O    +  5 1°-8,  Williamson. 
Ethylic  ether     .     .    64  H,o0  93°* 2,  Dumas ;  03°'5i  Kopp ;  04°*8,  Andrews  , 

95°,  Delffs ;  95°-9,  Pierre;  9(^*3,  Gay-Luaaac. 
i6i°'6,  Williamson. 
i72°-4— 176°,  Wnrtz. 
233°'6,  Williamson. 
212°— 3io°-2p  Wmrtz. 

338°-o.  Gaultier;   338°-347°.  Wurtz;    347^' 
to  361°,  Rieckher. 
Mean  diflTerence  for  eHj=44°  P.  (24°*4  C). 


Alcobola. 
Wood  spirit . 

Ethylic  alcohol 

Tritylic  do.  . 
Tetrylic  do.  . 
Amylic  do.     . 

Hexylic  do.  . 
Heptylic  do.  . 
Octylic  do.     . 


Aldehydfl. 

Acetic .    .  . 

Propionic .  . 

Butyric    .  . 

Valeric     .  . 


e  H4  O    148°— 149°'2,  Kopp  J    149^  Kane ;  i40°-9— 

i4i°-8,  Delffs. 
e,H,  e    172%— 173°-8,    Kopp;     i72°-2,    Andrews; 
i73°,Pien'e;  173°*I,  Gay-Lussac. 
204   8,  Chancel. 
228^-2,  Wurtz. 
266°"7— 27i°-4,Kopp;  269°-4, Pierre;  269°-6, 

Delffs,  Cahours. 
298<^— 309°,  Paget. 
350°-6— 351^-5,  Stfiedeler. 
360°,  Bouis;  352°*4,  Moschnin. 
Mean  difference  for  eH«=:3i°*4  P.  (i7°"4  C). 


^4 1*10^ 

Og  H14O 
69  H,80 


(Enanthylic 
Caprylio   . 
Butic  .    • 


67  H,40 


e„ 


«e 


7i°*4,  Liebig;  7 1°'6,  Pierre;  67°-8,  Kopp. 

131° — 149°,  Guckelberger. 

154° — 167^,  Guckelberger. 

I99°*2,    feopp;    204°*8— 2o6°-6,  Parkinson; 

2o6°'6,  Lirapricht. 

311°— 3i6°-4,  Bussy, 


340*^ 


446°,  Gerhardt. 


Mean  difference  for  BYL.=z^f  P.  (26°  C-). 
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Formola. 


Obaerred  Boiling  Point. 


Formic .  . 

Acetic  .  . 

Propionic  . 
Butyric 


Valeric . 
Caproic 


(Enanthylic 
Caprylic  . 
Pelargonio 


AnhydridM. 

Acetic  . 

Propionic 

Butyric 

Valeric 

Caprylic 


63  H,  e, 
^7  ^1 A 

^9  HigO, 


209°'3,  Liebig5  2i2°,Wurtz;  22i°"7,  Kopp. 
240°-8,  Delffs ;  242°-4,  Kopp. 
286^*9,  Kopp ;  about  284^,  Dumas  and  othen. 
3i2°-8.Kopp,Delfiii;  325%,  Pierre;  327^-2, 

Pelouze. 
346°- 1,  Delflfo;  347°,  Dumas  and  Stas;  348°-4. 
.  Kopp. 
388°-4,  Brazier  and  Gossleth ;  395*^6—408°, 

Fehling. 
424^*4,  Stsedeler. 
456°-8,  Fehling. 
5oo°'o,  Cahoars. 


Mean  difference  for  6Hj=:36°  (20°  C). 


^4  ^6  % 
^6  H10O3 


28o°-4,  Gerhardfc,  Kopp;  278°-6,  Wurtx. 
3^6°*2,  Limpricht  ana  Usiar. 


About  374°,  Gerhardt. 
About  419°,  Gerhardt 
About  554°  Chiozza. 


Mean  difference  for  SH,  =  22°*7  (1 2°'6  C). 


Methylio  Ethen. 
Methyl  formiate . 
.  ,,      acetate 


propionate 
but 


utyrate 
valerate 


eHje  H  e, 

0H3O4  Hj  O3 
OH3O3  Hj  O3 


90^-8,  Kopp;  9i°-2,  Andrews. 

131°,      Andrews  ;       i32°-3  —  132^6, 

Kopp;  i39°-i,  Pierre. 

P 
i99°-4,  Delffs;    203°— 203^-2,  K<mp; 

2i5°-8,  Pierre. 
237°'^— 240°o,  Kopp. 


Mean  difference  for  6H3  =  37°-2  (20°-7  C). 


Ethjlio  Bthen. 
Ethyl  formiate    . 

,,  acetate .    . 

19  propionate 

„  butyrate   . 

,,  valerate    . 


caproate    . 
pelargonate 


SfcL^Q  M  O3 

G^^fi^j  03 
O3O20{llj^  03 


€,H5€jHi,0, 


i27°-2,  Pierre;  i27°-4,  Delffs;  128P, 
Liebig;  i30°-5— I3i°'5»  Kopp. 

i64°7,  Kopp;  i65°-2,  Dumas,  DeUb, 
Pierre. 

304°-5— 2o8°-4,  Kopp;  2i3°'8,  Lim- 
pricht and  Uslar. 

230°,  Lerch;  235^-4,  Delffs;  237°-7, 
Kopp;  246°'2,  Pierre. 

268°-7.  Delffs;  27i°-8,  Kopp; 
373°-3,  Otto;  271%— 273°-2,  Ber- 
thelot 

248°?  Lerch ;  323°-6,  Fehling. 

420°'8  —  434'^'4»  Cahours ;  435'*"a. 
Delffs. 


Mean  difference  for  eH,  =  38°-8  (2i°*5  C.) 


other  Ethen. 
Trityl  acetate.    . 
„      butyrate  . 

Tetryl  formiate  . 
M      acetate     . 


63H703  H303 
6jHy64  Hj03 

O^HijO  H  03 


^  ^  ^a\  About  194°,  Berthelot. 

I  About  212^  Wurtz. 
I  2sf'2,  do. 


25-2 
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Compound  Ethers. 


Formula. 


ObBeryed  Boiling  Point. 


Amyl  formiate  . 
„  acetate  . 
„  propionate 
„  valerate  . 
,f     caproate « 


Octyl  acetate 
Etbjl  laurate 

Alcohol  Badiolet. 
Ethyl  tetryl 
Tritvl  .     .     , 
Methyl  hexyl 
Ethyl  amyl 
Tetryl .     . 
Tetryl  amyl 
Amyl  .     . 
Tetryl  hexyl 
Hexyl.    . 


OjHjjO  H   Oj 
GgHue,  Hj  Oj 

egHiiOj  Hj  Oj 


237°-2,  Delffs;  about  240°-8/Kopp. 
2^i°-4,  Delffs  ;  272°— 279^-1,  Kopp. 
About  311°,  Wrightson. 

,  37^°— 373°'9.  Kopp, 

OgHiiOj  HiiOj  I  4ii'''8,  Brazier  and  Gossleth. 
Mean  difference  for  GH,  =  34°-9  (i9®"4  C). 


Benzol 


Toluol . 


Hydrocftrbons, 


6,11,763  H3  Oa  I  379°-4,  Bonis, 
i  GjHj  e^HjaO,  I  507°.  Georgey ;  516°,  Delffs. 


i43®-6,  Wnrtz. 

154°*4,  Williams. 

i79°-6,  Wurtz. 

i90°-4,  do. 

222°'8,  Wurtz;  226°-4,  Kolbe;  227°-3,Kopp. 

269°-6,  Wurtz. 

311°,  Frankland;  316%,  Wurtz. 

311°,  Wurtz. 

395°*6,  Brazier  and  Gossleth,  Williams. 


e,. 

IIh 

e„ 

Hm 

e. 

H„ 

el 

H 

e. 

©v 

."a 

Mean  difference  for  6H,  =  42*^  (23°-3  C). 


Xylol  . 
Cumol. 

Cymol . 


^•H^ 


erH3 


^8  ^10 

6,  Hjj 

^10^14 


i76°7,    Kopp;     i76°-9,    Mansfield;     i77°-6, 
Church. 

218^7,  Church;  222°-8,  Glenard  and  Bou- 
dault;  226°-4,  Deville,  Pelletier,  and  Wal- 
ter; 229°'i,  Noad;  235°-4,  Mansfield. 

259°* If  Church;  264°*2,  Cahonrs. 

298°-4,  Abel;  299°* i.  Church;  304°'5,  Ger- 
hardt. 

339°-2,  Church ;    339°-8,  Mansfield;    340^7, 


Noad ;  35i°'5.  ^OPP- 


'J' 


Mean  difference  for  6Hj  =  41°  (22^7  C). 


In  the  homologous  ethers,  which  contain  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  sulphur,  the  difference  in  the  boiling  point  produced 
by  each  successive  addition  of  ©H^  is  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  compound  ethers.     For  example  : — 


Compounds. 


Methyl  chloride 
Ethyl  chloride  . 
Tetryl  chloride  . 
Amyl  chloride  . 
Octyl  chloride    . 

Methyl  bromide 
Ethyl  bromide  . 
Tetryl  bromide  . 
Amyl  bromide  . 
Octyl  bromide  . 


Formala. 


6HjCl 

e,H,  CI 

64H,  CI 


2  X  52^-5 

48 

43 
Mean  difference  for  6H3 


6,H„C1 
68H,7C1 


DifTerenoe. 


ss'-s 


Observed  Boiling  Point. 


—4°,  Berthelot. 
+  5i°-8,  Pierre. 
158°— 167°,  Wurtz. 
2i5°*6,  Pierre,  Cahours. 
347°,  Bonis. 

=  50°(27°-7C.). 

S5°-4,  Pierre. 
i05°-8,  do. 
I92°'2,  Wurtz. 
246^*2,  Pierre. 
374°,  Bonis. 
Mean  difference  for  6H5  =  45°'5  (25°-3  C). 


6H3Br 
6,Hj  Br 
6.H-  Br 
6,H„Br 
esHj^Br 


X  43''-2 
54 
43 
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Compoimdi. 


Methyl  iodide 
Ethyl  iodide  . 

Tetryl  iodide . 
Amyl  iodide  . 

Octyl  iodide  . 


Methyl  snlphide . 
Ethyl  sulphide  . 
Amyl  sulphide    . 


Methyl  mercaptan 
Ethyl  mercaptan 
Tetryl  mercaptan 
Amyl  mercaptan 


Forxnola.         Difference. 


e  H,i 
e,H.i 


Obeerred  BoS]xag  Point. 


I07°*6,  Andrews;  iix^'2,  Pierre. 
i58°'o,  Pierre;  i59°'8,  Andrews; ; 

i6i°-6,  Frankland. 
249°'8,Wurtz.  ' 

a94°-8,  Frankland;  298^4,  Kopp;  I 

300°,  Grimm. 
410**,  Bonis.  ! 


Mean  difference  for  6H,=43°  (23°-9  C). 


e,H,s 

64  H,„9 


a  X45 
6x37 


i05°-8,  Regnanlt. 
I95°'8,  Pierre. 
420°-8,  Balard. 


Mean  difference  for  6H,=40°  (22°-2  C.) 
27P 


eH,  H9 
e,H,  H9 
64  U,  H9 


>  X  i6°-8 


69°-8P  Gregory. 

96°-8,  Liehig. 

190^*4,  Humann. 

242^-6,  Krutsch ;  248°,  Kopp. 


Mean  difference  for  6113=50°  (27°-7  C). 


Bases. 

Formiik. 

Obeerred  Boiling  Pcniit. 

Aniline      .... 

e.H.N 

359°*6,  Hofmann. 

Toluylia    .... 

e^H-N 

388%,  Musnratt  and  Hofmann. 
415%— 417  2,  Church. 

Xylylia      .... 

eaH,,N 

Cuminylia      .    .    . 

6,H,3N 

437°,  Nicholson. 

Cyminylia      .    .    . 

^loHisN 

482°,  Barlow. 

Mean  difference  for  eHs-30°-6  (if  C). 

Pyridine   .... 

e^HjN 

240°,  Anderson.                                             ' 

Picoline     .... 

e.HyN 

27i°-4,    do. 

Lutidine    .... 

e,H,N 

310°,       do. 

CoUidine    .... 

esH„N 

356°,       do. 

M 

ean  difference  for  eH3=38°7  (2i°*5  C).                                 • 

The  following  series  exhibits  a  curious  departure  from  the 
usual  regularity  exhibited  by  homologous  compounds : — 


Nitriles. 

Fonnula. 

Obeenred  Bdling  Point 

Methyl  cyanide  .    . 

Ethyl  cyanide     .    . 
Trityl  cyanide     .    . 
Tetryl  cyanide    .     . 
Amyl  cyanide     .     . 

e  H,  ,6N 

e^H,  ,eN 

Kopp,  i6i°-6;  Dnmas,  170^6;  Hofaumn 

and  Buckton,  i7o°'6— 172%. 
Kolbe,  Meyer,  i90°'4;  Grimm,  2o8°-4. 
Dumas  and  others,  245°. 

Frankland  and  Kolbe,  294°»8;  Wurtz,  311° 

Considerable  irregularities  are  also  observed  in  the  boiling 
points  of  many  of  the  derivatives  of  the  diatomic  alcohols ;  for 
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example^  in  the  alcohols  themselves,  as  the  proportion  of  multiples 
of  6H3  increases  the  boiling  point  falls. 


Glycol  DerivatiTefl. 

Formalft. 

OUerred  Booing  Point.    <>?. 

Glycol 

Tntyl  glycol  .    .     . 
Tetryl  glycol .    .    . 
Amyl  glycol  .    .     . 

6,H,  0, 

383°,  Wurtz. 
370°— 372^  do. 
36i°-4— 363°  do. 
350°-6  do. 

Mean  difference  for  eH,=ii°-2.  (6P'2C.) 

Ethylene  dichloride    . 
Tritylene  dichloride    . 
Tetrylene  dichloride    . 
(Enanthylene  dichloride 

e,H,ci, 

6,He  CI, 

e.Hg  CI, 
e,H„ci, 

i85°--i86°'8,  Damwi;  185°,  Pierre. 
212°— 2i7°-4,  Reynoldg;  2i9°-2,  Cahours. 
25i°-6,Kopp;  253%,Kolbe. 
368^*6,  Limpricht. 

Ethylene  dibromide    . 
Propylene  dibromide  . 
Amylene  dibromide     . 

e,H.  Br, 
eagsBr, 
GjHioBr, 

393°- 
320°. 

Mean  difference  for  eH,=27°.    (i5°.C.) 

The  ethers  of  acids  homologous  with  oxalic  acid,  ©^Hg^.^O^ 
are  isomeric  with  certain  ethers  of  the  diatomic  alcohols,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  these  bodies ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  given  for  some  of  the 
glyoolic  ethers  is  questionable. 


Compound  ethera. 


Fomrala. 


Observed  BoUing  Point.    ^  P. 


Methyl  oxalate  •  .  . 
Ethyl  oxalate  .  .  . 
Methyl  Rnocinate  .  . 
Glycol  diacetate  .  . 
Tntylglycol  diacetate 
Ethyl  sQocinate  .  . 
Tetrylglyool  diacetate 
Glycol  butyro-acetate 
Amylglycol  diacetate . 
Glycol  yalero-acetate 
Glycol  dibutyrate 
Etnyl  suberate . 
Amyl  oxalate  . 
Methyl  sebate  . 
Glycol  divalerate 
Ethyl  sebate     . 


64  Hg  64 

^8  ^,464 
^B  Hj,04 

ei,H„04 


32i°'8,  Dumaa  and  P^Iigot ;  327°-2,  Delffa, 

365°,  Kopp;  366°-8,  Delffd. 

388°'4,  Pehling. 

366°  8-368"-6,  Wurtz. 
366°-8,  Wurtz. 

'  4i7°'2,  D'Arcet, Pehling;  422^-6, Kopp; 
about  392°,  Wurtz. 

406° — 419°,  Simpson. 

aboye  392®,  Wurtz. 

about  446°,  Louren^o. 
462°— 466°,  Wurtz. 
C  500°,  Laurent. 

)  500°,  Cahours;  S03°'6,  Balard. 
i545°»Carlet. 
( about  401°,  Louren^o. 
586°,  Carlet. 


A  comparison  of  metameric  bodies  of  analogous  composition 
shows  that  the  boiling  points  of  such  compounds  coincide  very 
nearly,  whereas  if  they  belong  to  series  which  differ  in  their  com- 
position, the  boiling  points  may  vary  widely.  The  differences 
between  the  hydrated  acids  and  the  compound  ethers  metameric 
8  8  b 
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with  them^  given  in  the  table  p.  974,  show  the  latter  point  yeiy 
clearly. 

Many  of  the  differences  observed  between  the  boiling  points 
obtained  by  experiment^  and  the  theoretical  numbers  (calculated 
according  to  Kopp's  law  of  a  constant  difference)  may  possibly 
disappear  when  the  boiling  points  shall  have  been  more  accurately 
determined :  but  Kopp  observes^  that  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  boiling  points  of  liquids^  when  compared  at  any  given  pressure, 
will  always  exhibit  the  same  differences  as  they  do  when  compared 
at  the  average  pressure  of  30  inches  (760  m.m.)  of  mercury.  It 
does  not  follow^  for  instance^  though  the  boiling  point  of  ethdr  is 
79°'5  tclo^  that  of  alcohol,  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches,  that 
under  a  pressure  of  15  inches  the  difference  between  these  boiling 
points  should  still  be  79°'5  :  since  it  is  well  known  that  what  is 
called  Dalton's  law  (190),  viz.,  '  that  all  liquids  at  equal  distances 
from  their  boiling  point  emit  vapours  of  equal  tension/  is  not 
correct. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is 
by  no  means  easy,  as  might  be  inferred  from  an  inspection  of  the 
foregoing  tables,  where  many  experimentalists  of  great  skill  and 
experience  give  for  the  same  well-known  substances,  numbers 
which  differ  by  several  degrees  from  each  other.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found,  independently  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  many 
liquids  boil  in  glass  vessels  (180),  that  in  several  cases  impurities 
so  slight  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  result  of  ultimate  analysis 
of  the  substance,  may  yet  produce  a  considerable  effect  upon  ite 
boiling  point. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  effect 
which  the  addition  or  the  removal  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms 
of  each  of  the  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  exerts 
upon  the  boiling  point  of  the  resulting  compound.  These  attempts, 
however,  have  not  led  to  any  satisfactory  result,  since  the  com- 
pounds thus  compared  belong  generally  to  different  series.  The 
aldehyds,  for  example,  cannot  satisfactorily  be  compared  with  the 
alcohols,  and  it  is  only  in  the  same  homologous  series  that  an 
equal  rise  in  the  boiling  point  can  be  expected  for  equal  incre- 
ments in  the  number  of  the  constituent  elements. 

In  the  case  of  the  alcohols,  the  volatile  acids,  and  the  com- 
pound ethers, — Kopp,  assuming  a  constant  difference  of  34°'2  F. 
(19°  C.)  for  6Hjj,  has  calculated  a  table  of  boiling  points  which 
approximate  pretty  closely  to  the  observed  numbers,  the  mean 
of  the  best  observations  of  which  are  contrasted  with  Kopp's 
calculated  numbers. 
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If  the  calculated  results  given  in  the  ensuing  table  be  assumed 
to  be  accurate^  it  follows^  if  one  of  the  bodies  contained  in  this 
table  be  compared  with  others  analogous  to  it  in  composition^ 
that  the  boiling  point  will  be  raised  by  about  5a°*a  (29°  C.)  for 
each  additional  atom  of  carbon ;  and  that  it  will  be  reduced  by 
about  52^*2  for  a  diminution  of  each  atom  of  carbon :  but  the 
effect  produced  by  hydrogen  is  the  reverse  of  that  produced  by 
carbon ;  since  for  every  additional  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  boiling 
point  is  lowered  9°  (5°  C.) ;  and  for  every  atom  of  hydrogen  which 
is  removed,  it  is  raised  9° : — 


AlooholB. 

Adds. 

Compomid  Ethers. 

HO. 

ObMrred. 
*»F. 

Calou- 

lftt«d. 

°F. 

H 

e,H»n-ie, 

Obserred. 

Cftlcn. 
Iftted. 

°F. 

1 

e«H>„+ie 

Observed. 

Caloa- 
lated. 
pp. 

eH,e 

6,HigO 

i49°'5 
i73°o 

204°-8 

228°-2? 

269°-5 
309-0 

36o°-o 

i38°-2 

i72°-4 
2o6°-6 

240°-8 

275°o 
309°-2 

377°-6 

e,i[;e, 
e,H,e, 
ejue, 

eei[,;e, 

e,M.A 
e.n,,e. 

210°-6 
24T°-6 

285°-5 
3i2°-8 

^'. 

? 
456-8 

2io°a 

244'''4 
278°-6 
3i2°-8 

eji,  e, 
e;ti.e, 
eji.e, 
e.Hp.e, 

e.H,.ej 

9I°0 
.131-8 
165-0 
201°-3 

336°-5 
311-0? 

96°-8 
131-0 
165-2 
199-4 

3oa°o 

The  following  compounds  are  adduced  by  Kopp  as  affording 
an  illustration  of  this  alteration  of  the  boiling  point  by  the  addi- 
tion of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  isologous  compounds ;  but  the 
experimental  numbers  often  differ  very  considerably  from  the 
calculated  values : — 


Alcohols  (e,»H,pes). 

Calculated. 

Observed  Boiling  Point.   <>F. 

Allylio 

Phenylic 

Benzoic     ....... 

Cinnamic 

Cuminio 

eaH^e 
eeH.e 

e^Hge 

e,  Hjoe 

224°-6 

38i°-2 
415-4 

501-8 
5i8'-o 

2i7°-4,  Hofmann  &  Cahours. 
368°-6  —  37o°-4,     Laurent  : 

37a°-4,  Kopp. 
39cr*2,  Cannizzaro;  404°'6, 

Kopp. 
482°,  Wolff;  489°-2,E.Kopp. 
469°-4,  Kraut. 

'  Compound  Ethers,  enHtpOa. 

Calcnlatad. 
op. 

ObMTved  Boiling  Point.   *>F. 

Allyl  acetate 

Allyl  butyrate    .... 
Allyl  valerate     .... 

e,  Hg  e, 
e^  Hi^e, 

^8  ^1^2 

217-4 

285°-8 

32O°0 

2o8°*4— 212*^,  Hofmann  and 
Cahours;  221°,  Zinin. 

284°,  Hofmann  and  Cahours ; 
about  293°,  Berthelot. 

323°-6,  Hofmann  &  Cahours. 

3  b2 
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Coaponnd  EtiMn,  BnEtp^ 


CdoQlmtod. 


ObMrred  BoOiiig  Point.   ''F. 


Phenyl  acetate    . 
Methyl  benzoate 

Ethyl  benioate  . 
Benzyl  acetate    . 

Ethyl  toloate     . 

Ethyl  oumioate  . 
Amyl  benzoate   . 

Phenyl  oenanthylate 

Allyl  benzoate    . 
Methyl  cinnamate 

Ethyl  cinnamate 

Benzyl  benzoate 
Phenyl  caprylate 


^8  ^8  ^8 


374''*o 


408°-a 

443°-4 
510^-8 
64S°o 
460% 
494°-6 

579°-3 


C  37o°*4,  Scrugham. 

<  300^*3,  Dnmaa  and  Peligot, 

(   Kopp. 

i 404^-6,  DelfFs;  4o8°a,  Du- 
410°,  Cannizzaro. 
442°-4,  Noad. 
(  464^,  Gerhardt  &  Cahonrs. 
;  486'>  —  489^      Rieckher; 
(  50i°-8,Kopp. 
537°— 536°,  Cahoura. 

5446°,    Berthelot    and    De 
Laca ;  467^*6,  Snin. 
466°-8.  E.  Kopp. 
500°,  Marchand ;  S03°*6,  £. 

Kopp;  510^-8,: 
6^°,  Cannizzaro. 
about  572^  Cahonn. 


The  reader  will  find  an  admirable  digest  of  this  subject  by 
Kopp^  in  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  xcvi..and  Phil.  TVaiw.  i860. 
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Specific  Gravities  corretponding  to  Degrees  of  Baumi's  Hydrometer 
for  Liquids  heavier  than  Water. 


Degree*. 

8p«)iao 

GiftYity. 

Degree.. 

Spedflo 
Gr»Titj. 

Dcgroee. 

Speoiflo 

Dogreee. 

Speoiflo 
GraTitf. 

O 

I  COO 

30 

rw 

40 

1*357 

1-369 

60 

1-653 

I 

I  007 

31 

i-i6o 

41 

61 

1-670 

2 

1013 

33 

I -160 

I-I78 

i-iw 

4» 

rsS2 

63 

3 

I'020 

23 

43 

1*395 

63 

4 

1-037 

34 

44 

1-407 

^ 

1*727 

1 

1*034 
1-041 

11 

1-197 
I '306 

f 

I'430 

1*434 

% 

1*747 

j;7g 
1-809 

I 

1-048 
yoke 
1-063 

11 

I*3l6 

1-335 

;i 

1-448 
1-463 

s 

9 

39 

i"»35 

49 

l-47<5 

69 

1-831 

10 

1*070 

30 

1245 
1-307 

60 

1*490 

70 

1*854 

II 

1-078 

31 

51 

1*505 

71 

1-877 

13 

1085 

32 

5» 

1*530 

73 

1900 

13 

1-094 

33 

;:^ii 

53 

1*635 

73 

1-934 

M 

i-ioi 

34 

54 

1-551 
1-567 
1-683 
1-600 

74 

1*949 

17 

1-109 
i-u8 
i'ia6 

37- 

1-299 
1-310 
1-331 

;i 

1*974 
a-000 

i8 

1134 

3« 

'•333 

1-617 

19 

i'i43 

39 

1-345  . 

59 

1*634 

Specific  Gravities  on  BaumPs  Scale  for  Liquids  lighter  than 

Water. 


Degree.. 

OcmTit^. 

Degrees. 

Speoiflo 
G|»Tity. 

Degreae. 

Speoiflo 
Gnrky. 

Degreee. 

Speoiflo 
Gravity. 

10 

1*000 

33 

0-918 

36 

0-849 

49 

0*789 

II 
13 

0-986 

34 

0*913 
0-907 

li 

0-844 
0-839 

50 
51 

0-785 
0*781 

13 

0980 

0*901 

oM 

39 

0-834 

53 

0-777 

14 

0973 
0967 

11 

40 

0*830 

53 

0-773 
0-768 

15 
16 

0890 

41 

0835 

54 

0*960 

39 

0885 

43 

0*830 

n 

0-764 

[I 

0-964 

30 

0-880 

43 

0*816 

0760 

0-948 

31 

0-874 

44 

o'8ii 

11 

0-757 

19 

0-943 

33 

0-864 

^ 

0807 

0-753 

30 

0*936 

33 

0'803 

g 

0*749 

31 

0930 

34 

0-859 

47 

0*798 

0-745 

33 

0-934 

35 

0*854. 

48 

0-794 
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The  degrees  of  Twaddell's  hydrometer  are  readily  converted 
into  their  corresponding  specific  gravities  by  multiplying  them  by 
5,  and  adding  jooo.     The  following  is  a  short  table  of 

Degrees  on  TwaddeWs  Hydrometer^  and  the  correspontUng 
Specific  Gravities, 


I>egree8. 

Speeifio 
Gratitj. 

OegroM. 

8p6Ciflo 
Grarity. 

Degrees. 

Bpcoifio 
OrsTity. 

Degreee. 

Bpecifle    , 

I 

roo5 

8 

I -040 

J5 

1075 

22 

I'lIO 

2 

lOlO 

9 

1-045 

16 

ro8o 

33 

III5 

3 

IOI5 

10 

1050 

\l 

1085 

34 

I-I20 

4 

I'oao 

II 

io§5 

I^OOO 

1090 

'J 

1-125 

i 

1*025 

12 

19 

1095 

1*130 

1030 

13 

1-065 

20 

i-ioo 

27 

1135 

7 

1*035 

14 

I  070 

21 

1105 

28 

I-I4O 

English  Weights  and  Measures 

. — Avoirdupois. 

Onine. 

Dnohnu. 

OoBoee. 

lb. 

Qt«. 

Cwt. 

Ibna. 

Grain.    .. 

I 

Drachm 

3734 

I 

Ounce 

437*5 

16 

I 

Pound 

7000 

7ii8 

16 

I 

Quarter 

J96000 

448 

28 

I 

Cwt.  .    , 
Ton    .    , 

784000 
15680000 

28672 
573440 

1792 
35840 

112 
2240 

8^ 

I 
20 

'     \ 

Troy  Weight. 


Grains. 

Dwts. 

Ounces. 

lb. 

Grain  .... 
Pennyweight     . 
Ounce  .     .    f    . 
Pound.     .     .    . 

I 
94 

57<5o 

I 
20 

240 

I 
12 

I 

I  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  in  air     at  62^  F.  =252*456  grains. 
I  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  in  vacuo  at  62^  F.  =  252-722  grains. 


Cabioinehes. 

T  Gallon 

=s 

277276 

I  Pint 

= 

34<J59 

I  Fluid  ounce 

= 

1-7329 

I  Litre 

~-' 

61*024 

I  Cubic  centimetre 

= 

0061024 

I  Cubic  inch  =  16*387  cubic  oentimetres. 

I'oooco  parts  of  gns  at  32°  F.,  29*922  Bar.  (also  at  32^,  become  at  ^°Fm 
Bar.  30  inches  (also  at  60^  =:  1*05722  parts. 
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Comparison  of  French  and  English  Weights. 


Oraiu. 


1  Gramme*    =     I5'433348 


j'43354« 
a        „  =    30*804696 

3  „  =    46*397044 

4  „  =    61729392 

5  .1  =    77*161740 

The  weight  of  a  gramme  is  that  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water 

at39°-2F.(4°C.) 


Oraini. 


6  Ghummes  =  92*594088 

7  „        =  108*026436 

8  »        =  123*458784 

9  M        =  138-891132 


Chains. 

Oi.At. 

=              001543 

=              0*15433 

=               15432 

=            15-433 

=      15432-348              = 

352739 

«,.„,  «»•■«■.  vs.  AT.  lb.  At. 

I  Milligramme 
I  Centigramme 
X  Decigramme 
I  Gramme 
I  Kilogramme       =     15432*348  =  35*2739        =        2*2046 

Comparison  of  French  and  English  Measures  of  Length. 

Bng}uh  Inohee.  VaH.  '    Yards. 

I  Millimetre      =  0*03937079 

I  Centimetre      =  0*3937079 

I  Decimetre       =  3'937079 

1  Metref  =        3937079  =        3-280899      =  1*003633 

I  Kilometre       =  3937079  =    3280*899  =     1093*633 

The  length  of  the  platinum  metre  is  estimated  at  the  temperature  of  32^  F., 
the  English  standard  yard  at  62°  F. 

I  English  inch  is  equal  to  25*4  millimetres. 


Fluid  Oaneet.  Pints. 

I  Litre        =        35*2754        =        ^'l^Zll 
The  capacity  of  a  litre  is  that  of  a  cube,  each  side  of  which  is  a  decimetre. 


To  Reduce  Ghrammee  to  Chains, 

Log.  grammes  +  1*188432  =  log.  grains. 

To  Reduce  Cubic  Centimetres  to  Cubic  Inches. 

Log.  cubic  centimetres  +  (—2*7855007)  =  log.  cubic  inches. 

To  Reduce  Millimetres  to  Inches, 

Log.  millimetres  +  (—2*5951663)  =:  log.  inches. 

2b  Convert  Chains  into  Chammes, 

Log.  grains  +  (—2*8115680)  =  log.  grammes. 

To  Convert  Cubic  Inches  into  Cubic  Centimetres. 

Log.  cubic  inches  +  1*2144993  =  log.  cubic  centimetres. 

To  Convert  Inches  into  Millimetres. 

Log.  inches  +  1*4048337  =  log.  millimetres. 


*  This  determination  of  the  gramme  was  made  from  the  kilogramme  des 
Archives  by  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  in  fixing  the  national  standards  {Phil. 
IVan#.  1856,  p.  893). 

t  The  metre,  at  the  time  that  its  length  was  fixed  by  the  French  GoTemment, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian  circle  ot  the 
earth  passing  through  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  Subsequent  more  extended 
geodetic  measurements  have  shown  that  it  dllTers  from  this  by  about  ^^  of  its 
length* 
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Values  of  Millimetres  in  English  Inches. 


Millip 

SngluH 

Mirli.                    Bnglith 
metres.                     inohet. 

MiUI- 

BndUi 

metret. 

inehet. 

metres. 

iaohea. 

I      . 

•    oo3n37079 

.   007874158 

45     .     .     .      I-7716 

135      . 

•      4-941 

3 

50 

,     1-968 

130  .  . 

.      5118 

3 

.    0*1 181 1237 

.  OI57483I6 

^     . 

3165 

135  • 

•      5-315 

4 

3-362 

140  .  . 

.      5-5" 

i 

.  0-19685395 

65 

a'55? 

145  • 

.      5708 

.  .  0-23622474 

70 

.    2756 

150  .  . 

.•      5906 
.      .      6-103 

I 

•  027559553 

^ 

3*953 

'M  : 

.  0-31496633 

•    3'M9 

.      6299 

9 

•  0-35433711 

85 

3346 

X65  • 

.      .      6-496 

lO 

.  039370790 

90 

•    3*543 

170  . 

.      .      6-693 

15 

20 

.  0-5905 
.  0-7874 

95 
100 

3740 
•    3937 

I'd: 

.     .    6-8oo 
•    7-087 

^5 

.  0-9842  • 

105 

.    4134 

185  . 

.    .    7-284 

30    . 

.      T'iSlI 

no 

•    4-331 

190  . 

.     7-480 

35 

•     «"3779 
.    1-5748 

115 

4528 

195  . . 

.    7-677 

40     . 

120    ..     .     4744 

300     .      . 

.    7*874 

Table  of  the  corresponding  Heights  of  the  Barometer  in  MHUmetra 
and  English  Inches. 


Hilli- 

English 
inSiea. 

MilU- 

EniEliah 

Milli. 

£»^ 

mettM. 

netrea. 

inchM. 

metres. 

indiea. 

780 

—^ 

*2*347 

739 

= 

29095 

758 

■^ 

^^'^ 

731 

= 

38386 

740 

= 

29134 

760 

= 

29-882 

7S3 

= 

38-435 

741 

= 

39-174 

=r 

39-933 

7*3 

= 

38-465 

742 

= 

29-213 

761 

= 

39-961 

7*4 

= 

38-504 

743 

= 

29252 

763 

= 

30*000 

736 

Z= 

28-543 

744 

= 

39*293 

763 

= 

30-039 

= 

28-583 
38-623. 

?Ji 

= 

29-331 

764 

=: 

30079 

737 
738 

= 

:s 

39370 

?^ 

= 

30-118 

= 

98-662 

747 

= 

at9-4io 

= 

30-158 

739 

= 

38-701 

748 

= 

29-449 
39-488 

?S 

= 

30197 
30236 

730 

= 

28-740 

749 

= 

= 

731 

^ 

28780 
38-819 

750 

:= 

39-528 

769 

= 

30276 

733 

= 

751 

^ 

29*567 
39*606 

770 

= 

30-315 

733 

= 

38-858 

75a 

= 

77' 

= 

30355 

734 

= 

28-898 

753 

= 

29645 

772 

= 

30-394 

?|i 

= 

28*937 
38-976 

754 

= 

39685 

773 

= 

30433 

= 

75S 
75^ 

= 

29-724 

774 

= 

3P-473 

737 
.    73d 

= 

39-016 

= 

39-764 
a9-803 

775 

= 

yS" 

^ 

29-055 

757 

=: 

^d 
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Table  for  the  Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer 
into  those  of  Fahrenheit's  Scale. 


.•Cent 

*»P«h. 

•»Ceiit. 

oFah. 

"Cemt, 

opah. 

oCmt. 

»Prfi. 

— 100 

— 1480 

=:? 

-56-3 

3 

35-6 

53 

1374 

-99 

— 146-2 

-54-4 

3 

37-4 

54 

139-3 

—  98 

-  1444 

-n 

-52-6 

4 

39-3 

n 

131-0 

—  97 

— 143'6 

—  50-8 

5 

41-0 

133-8 

-96 

— 140-8 

—  45 

—  490 

6 

43-8 

u 

134-6 

—  95 

—  139-0 

—  44 

-47-3 

I 

44-6 

1364 

—  94. 

—  137-2 

—  43 

—  46-4 

46-4 

g 

138-3 

—  93 

— 135-4 

—  42 

-43-6 

9 

48-3 

1400 

—  9J 

— 133-6 

—  41 

-41-8 

10 

500 

61 

141-8 

—  91 

—  131-8 

—  40 

—  400 

11 

51-8 

63 

143-6 

-S 

— 130-0 

—  39 

-38-3 

13 

53-6 

63 

145-4 

—  138-2 

—  38 

-36-4 

13 

55-4 

64 

147*3 

—  88 

—  126-4 

—  37 

—  34-6 

14 

57-3 

'd 

149-0 

"!2 

—  124-6 

-36 

-33'8 

15 
16 

Itt 

150-8 

—  86 

—  122-8 

—  35 

-31-0 

U 

1536 

-85 

—  1310 

—  34 

—  29-3 

17 

6r6 

154*4 

-84 

—  119-2 

—  33 

-27-4 

18 

64-4 

69 

156-3 

~23 

-117-4 

—  33 

—  25-6 

19 

66-3 

70 

1580 

—  83 

—  115-6 

—  31 

-33-8 

20 

680 

71 

159-8 

—  81 

-113-8 

—  30 

—  230 

31 

69'S 

73 

161-6 

—  80 

—  II20 

zil 

—  30*3 

33 

71*6 

73 

163-4 

—  79 

—  IIO-2 

-i8-4 

33 

734 

74 

165-3 

—  70 

-108-4 

—  37 

— 166 

34 

75-3 

75 

1670 

—  77 

— 106-6 

—  36 

-14-8 

11 

77-0 

76 

168-8 

-76 

— 104-8 

—  25 

—  130 

788 
80-6 

S 

170-6 

—  75 

— 1030 

—34 

—  11-3 

11 

173-4 

—  74 

—  I01'3 

—  33 

—  9-4 

-  7-6 

82-4 

21 

174-3 

—  73 

—   99-4 

—  33 

39 

843 

176-0 

—  73 

—  976 

—  31 

-  5-8 

30 

86-0 

81 

177-8 

—  7« 

-   95-8 

—  30 

—  40 

31 

87-8 

83 

129-6 

—  70 

—  94*0 

—  19 

—    3-3 

33 

89-6 

83 

i8i*4 

-67 

—    93-3 

—  18 

T    ^'^ 

33 

91-4 

84 

1833 

—  90-4 

—  88-6 

z\l 

+    1-4 

3'3 

34 
36 

93-3 
95-0 

U 

1850 
186-8 

—  66 

—  86-8 

—  15 

50 

96-8 

li 

T88-6 

-6s 

—  850 

—  14 

6-8 

37 

98-6 

190-4 

~^ 

-  833 

—  13 

8-6 

100-4 

89 

193-3 

-63 

-  81-4 

— 13 

JO-4 

39 

i03-2 

90 

194*0 

—  63 

—  79-6 

—  II 

13*3 

40 

104-0 

91 

»96-8 

—  61 

-  77-8 

—  10 

'^2 

41 

IC5-8 

93 

197-6 

-  60 

—  760 

-I 

16-8 

43 

1076 

93 

199*4 

=  fi 

—    74-3 

176 

43 

1094 

94 

301-^ 

-  73-4 

■^    I 

194 

44 

111*3 

^ 
u 

393-3 

=  ?2 

—  70*6 

—  68-8 

—  6 
-^  5 

31-3 
330 

:? 

1 130 
114*8 
iii6-6 

304-8 
3066 

-  55 

—   67-0 

—  4 

348 

s 

3o8*4 

—  54 

—  653 

-^  3 

36-6 

n8*4 

99 

310*3 

—  53 

ztu 

—  3 

•8-4 

49 

120-a 

100 

31 3*0 

^  63 

— '   1 

ao-3 

50 

123-0 

101 

313-8 

^61 

—  59-8 

0 

330 

61 

1338 

10a 

315-6 

—  50 

+    I 

33-8 

53 

135*6 

103 

317-4 

986 
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Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer  into  thm 
of  Fahrenheit's  Scale. 


•o«t. 

•Pah. 

•Out. 

•Pdi. 

•Cant. 

OYA. 

»CeDt. 

ofth. 

104 

3f9'2 

\9 

3IIO 

206 

402-8 

359 

494-6 

!^ 

33 10 
332-8 

313-8 
3H-<5 

^ 

4046 
406*4 

498*3 

107 

334-6 

316-4 

209 

4082 

360 

500*0 

J  08 

3364 

ii5o 

318-2 

3IO 

410-0 

361 

501*8 

109 

228-3 

320-0 

311 

411*8 

363 

5036 

no 

3300 

161 

331-8 

313 

413*6 

363 

5054 

III 

33^*8 

163 

333'^ 

313 

415*4 

264 

507*3 

113 

333-6 

163 

3354 

314 

417-3 

366 

509-0 

"3 

235-4 

164 

327-2 

315 

419-0 

510-8 

114 

237-3 

i§ 

339-0 

316 

430-8 

267 

5"-6 

\\l 

2390 

330-8 

III 

433*6 

268 

5M-4 

340-8 

a 

333-6 

4344 

269 

516*2 

\\l 

343-6 

334-4 

319 

436*2 

270 

518*0 

3444 

169 

336-3 

330 

438-0 

271 

5^9-8 

119 

346-3 

170 

338-0 

331 

4398 

272 

521*6 

120 

348-0 

171 

339-8 

333 

431*6 

273 

533*4 

ni 

349-8 

17a 

34'-6 

333 

433*4 

374 

5353 

122 

251*6 

173 

343-4 

324 

435*3 

375 

s^rs 

133 

253-4 

174 

345-3 

III 

» 

276 

538-8 

134 

355-3 

:ii 

fji 

m 

530-6 

\li 

^^n 

III 

440*6 

5334 

358-8 

•'Z 

350-6 

4434 

;e 

534*3 

137 

360-6 

178 

3534 

229 

444*3 

536*0 

138 

363-4 

179 

354*3 

230 

4460 

381 

537*8 

129 

2643 

180 

356-0 

331 

447*8 

383 

539-6 

130 

366*0 

181 

357-8 

333 

449*6 

383 

541*4 

131 

367-8 

183 

359*6 

333 

451*4 

384 

543*3 

133 

369-6 

'f3 

361-4 

334 

453*3 

II? 

t»i 

133 

371-4 

184 

363-3 

1 

4550 
456*8 
458-6 
460-4 

134 

373-2 

378-8 

s 

fSl 

SI, 

548-6 
530-4 

136 

'll 

3686 

389 

S53-3 

a 

378-6 
380-4 

188 

370*4 

339 

463*3 

390 

554-0 

189 

372-2 

240 

464-0 

391 

55S-8 

139 

282-2 

T9<J 

3740 

241 

465-8 

393 

5S7'6 

140 

384-0 

I9« 

3758 

242 

467*6 

393 

5594 
501-3 

141 

285-8 

193 

3776 

243 

469*4 

394 

143 

2876 

193 

379'4 

344 

471*3 

395 

5630 

M3 

289-4 

194 

38i'2 

s 

473*0 

396 

s^ll 

144 

291-2 

195 

3830 

474-8 

s 

566-6 

:s 

2930 

196 

384*8 

53 

4766 

5684 

294-8 

\u 

386-6 

478-4 
480-3 

299 

570-3 

:8 

396-6 

388-4 

349 

300 

573-0 

398-4 

199 

390-3 

350 

4830 

301 

573-8 

149 

300-3 

300 

3920 

351 

483-8 

302 

S7S-6 

150 

303-0 

301 

393-8 

353 

485-6 

303 

577*4 

w 

303-8 

303 

395*6 

353 

487*4 

304 

579  » 

153 

305-<5 

303 

397*4 

354 

4893 

^ 

153 

3704 

204 

399*3 

*^5 
356 

491*0 

sfi 

154 

309*3 

305 

401-0 

493*8 

307 

584-<i 
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Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer  into  those  of 
Fahrenheit's  Scale. 


•Omrt. 

•f*h. 

•Cent. 

•Fah. 

•CJent. 

•Pah. 

•Cent. 

•P*h, 

308 

5864 

330 

6360 

351 

^^3-5 

480 

896 

309 

588-a 

331 

637-8 

353 

6656 

490 

914 

310 

5900 

333 

639-6 

353 

667*4 

500 

933 

311 

591-8 

333 

631*4 

354 

6693 

600 

TI13 

313 

3^3 

593-6 
5954 

334 
330 

633*3 

%5*o 

^ 

671-0 

^ 

1393 
1473 

3M 

597a 

357 

6746 

900 

1653 

310 

a 

337 
338 

6386 

676*4 

1000 

1833 

640-4 

359 

678*3 
6800 

IIOO 

30I3 

317 
318 

6or6 
604-4 

339 
340 

643*3 
6440 

360 

I30O 
1300 

3193 
3373 

370 

698 

319 

6063 

341 

6458 

380 

716 

1400 

3553 

330 

6080 

343  . 

6476 

390 

734 

i§oo 

1000 

2733 

331 

609-8 

343 

649-4 

400 

753 

2913 

333 

6ir6 

344 

651*3 

410 

B 

1700 
1800 

3093 

333 

^'3*4 

345 
340 

653*0 

430 

3373 

334 

6152 

654*8 

430 

1900 

3453 

336 

6170 
6188 

til 

6566 

440 

834 

300O 

3$33 

&i 

450 

843 

3100 

3813 

Si 

620*6 

349 

460 

860 

3200 

3933 

633-4 

350 

663-0 

470 

878 

3300 

4173 

3»9 

634-3 

988 
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Quantiiiea  of  Absolute  Alcohol  by  Weight,  in  Mixtures  of  Alcohol 
and  Water  of  the  follotoing  Specific  Gravities  {Drinkwater) :— 


8p«oifio 

Qrwitj 

•t  60°  P. 

Aloohol 

by 

weight 

Bpedflo 

QTBVitT 

»t  eo*  P. 

Aloohol 
weight 

Spedfle 
Or»Tity 
ftl6o<>P. 

Alcohol 

by 

weight 

Spedflo 
et6o<>P. 

Alooho 
weight 

■tte'P. 

JUeobol 

(15^5  0.) 

in    100 
purtt. 

(iS**-5  C.) 

in  100 
parte. 

(15*5  C.) 

in  100 
parte. 

(iS**-5  C.) 

in  leo 
pwt*. 

Cf-sc.) 

IB  100 

pttta. 

1*0000 

O'OO 

09967 

1*83 

•9934 

3<57 

•9901 

5-70 

•9869 

7-85' 

•9999 

0-05 

•9966 

•9933 

3'73 

is! 

•9900 

577 
583 

•9868 

792 

•9998 

Oil 

•99^5 

1-89 

•9932 

■9S99 

■9867 

n 

•9997 

016 

•9964 

1*94 

•9931 

"9S^8 

589 

■9866 

•9996 

0'2I 

•99^3 

199 

•9930 

390 

■9^97 

596 

002 

•9865 

8-13 

•9995  • 

0-26 

•9962 

205 

•9929 

3'9<5 

•9864 

8-JO 

•9994 

032 

•9961 

J'li 

•9928 

4-02 

'9>^95 

609 

•9863 

8-J7 

•9993 

037 

•9960 

2-17 

•9927 
•9926 

408 

■^^■^94 

615 

•9863 

■  l'^ 

•9992 

042 

•9959 
•9958 

2*22 

414 

^^.>^93 

6-22 

■o'^ei 

8-41 

•9991 

0*47 

2-28 

•9925 

420 

■iiH<)2 

6*29 

•9^60 

8-48 

•99? 

0*53 
0*58 

'9957 

2-34 

•9924 

427 

■9S91 

6-35 

•9'^59 

!¥ 

•9956 

2*39 

•9923 

433 

■g^^)0 

6-42 

•9S-8 

8-6> 

'9988 

064 

•9955 

2-45 

•9922 

439 

■g^ig 

649 

•9*^57 

8-70 

•9987 

©•69 

•9954 

251 

•9921 

4*45 

■9^^8 

tn 

•9»56 

I'V 

•9986 

o-8o 

•9953 

2-57 

•9920 

4-51 

*9SS7 

•98,5s 

884 

•9985 

•9952 

2*62 

•9910 
•9918 

4-64 

^^HS6 

6-69 

•9834 

891 

•9984 

085 

•9951 

2-68 

'gR% 

682 

■9S53 

8-98 

•9983 

0*91 

•9950 

274 

•9917 
•9916 

470 

'9.SS4 

■9853 

90s 

•9982 

0*96 

•9949 
•9948 

ill 

4-76 

•9883 

689 

■9S31 

9" 

•9981 

1*02 

•9915 

'9882 

695 

•9850 

9J0 

•9980 

107 

•9947 

3-91' 

•9914 

4-88 

•9881 

7'03 

■» 

9J7 

•9979 
•9978 

ri2 

•9946 

2-97 

•99^3 

4*94 

•9800 

709 

934 

ri8 

•9945 

3-02 

•9912 

5-01 

•9879 

ri6 

-9^47 

9'4' 

•9977 
•9976 

123 

•9944 

308 

•99II 

507 

•9878 

723 

■9^6 

9*S 

129 

•9943 

314 

•9910 

513 

:» 

7-30 

•984s 

T 

•9975 

134 

•9942 

3'20 

•9909 

5'2o 

7*37 

•9844 

•9974 

1-40 

•9941 

3*26 

•9908 

5'26 

•987s 

7'43 

•9843 

9-70 

•9973 

1-45 

•9940 

3-32 

•9907 
•9906 

5-32 

•9874 

750 

•9843 

9-78 

•9972 

''^i 

•9938 

337 

539 

•9873 

7-57 
764 

•9841 

9-85 

•9971 

1-56 

343 

•9905 

5*45 

•9873 

•9840 

993 

•9970 

161 

•9937 

3'49 

•9904 

5-51 

•9871 

771 

•9838 

9'99 

1-67 

•993<5 

3'55 
301 

•9903 

6-58 

•9870 

7-78 

10-07 

•9968 

1-73 

•9935 

•9902 

564 

This  table  is  founded  on  synthetic  experiments,  in  which 
eleven  different  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  were  made,  con- 
taining respectively  0*5,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent. 
of  alcohol  by  weight :  the  alcohol  employed  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  07938  at  60°  F.  or  i5°-5  C. 
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Proportion  of  Absolute  Alcohol   by  Weight  in  loo  parts  of 
Spirit,  of  different  Specific  Gravities  at  6cP  F.  {15^-5  C.) 

(Fownes.     PhU.  Trans.,  1847.) 


Alcohol 
per  cent. 

Speciflo 
GrsTity. 

Alcohol 
per  cent. 

Speciflo 
QfftTity. 

Alcohol 
per  cent. 

Speciflo 
Qmitj. 

Aleohol 
pMTceot. 

Speoiflc 
GnpftTity. 

0-5 

I'OOOO 

\l 

•9652 

SI 

•9160 

76 

•8581 

0 

•9991 

•9638 

5» 

•913s 

77 

•8557 

I 

•9981 

% 

•9633 

53 

•9113 

78 

•8533 

a 

•9965 

•9609 

54 

•9000 

U 

•85^ 

3 

•9947 

29 

•9593 

•9069 

•8483 

4 

;9930 

30 

•957« 

56 

•9047 

8[ 

•8459 

7 

31 

•9560 

59 

•9035 

82 

•8434 

•98^J 

32 

33 

•9644 
•9528 

•9001 
•8979 

13 

•8408 
•8382 

8 

•9869 

34 

96" 

60 

•8956 

II 

•8357 

9 

•9855 

•9490 

61 

•893a 

•8331 

TO 

•9841 

•9470 

63 

•8908 

■8886 

li 

•8305 

II 

•9828 

37 

•9452 

63 

•8279 

la 

•9815 

38 

•9434 

64 

•8863 

89 

•8254 

13 

•9802 

39 

•9416 

% 

•8840 

90 

•8228 

14 

•9789 
•9778 

40 

•9396 

•8816 

91 

•8199 

if 

41 

•937<5 

% 

•8793 

93 

•8173 

•9766 

42 

•936^ 

•8769 

93 

•814.1 

\i 

•9753 

43 

•9335 

69 

•8745 

94 

•8118 

•9741 

44 

•93^4 

70 

•8731 

51 

•8089 

19 

•9728 

.1 

•9292 

71 

•8096 

•8061 

20 

•9716 

•9270 

74 

1^7' 

S2 

•8031 

31 

•9704 

% 

•9249 

73 

•8649 

•8001 

22 

•9691 

•9228 

74 

•8625 

99 

•7969 

23 

•9678 

49 

•9206 

76 

•8603 

ipo 

•7938 

34 

•9665 

50 

•9184 

In  this  table  every  alternate  number  is  the  result  of  a  direct 
synthetical  experiment ;  absolute  alcohol  and  distilled  water  being 
weighed  out  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  mixed  by  agitation  in 
stoppered  bottles;  after  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  days,  each 
specimen  was  brought  exactly  to  60°  P.,  and  the  specific  gravity 
determined  with  great  care. 
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Table  of  the  Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapour  expressed  in  Inches  of 
Mercury,  at  33°  F.,  for  each  degree  F.  between  oP  and  100^. 


Temp. 

InchMof 

Temp. 

Inches  of 

Temp. 

Inches  of 

Temp. 

Inches  of 

°F. 

Meroarj. 

*P. 

Mercury. 

op. 

Mercurj. 

opf 

Mercury. 

0 

00439 

36 

0-1395 

51 

0-3882 

76 

°'^A 

I 

0*0459 

'^ 

OH57 

52 

52 

o'9366 

2 

0*0481 

01533 

53 

0*4026 

spp 

3 

00503 
0*0536 

39 

0*1589 

54 

0-4175 

l^ 

4 

30 

0-1660 

55 

0-4329 

80 

10327 

5 

00551 

31 

0-1733 

56 

0*4488 

81 

1*0566 

6 

0*0576 
0-0603 

32 

01810 

57 

0-4653 

82 

10915 

7 

33 

0*1883 

58 

0-4832 

83 

ri374 

8 

0*0630 

34 

0-1959 

59 

0-4997 
0*5178 

84 

1-1643 

9 

0-0659 

35 

0-3038 

60 

85 

1-2023 

10 

0-0689 

36. 

0-3119 

61 

o-53<>4 

86 

1-2413 

II 

0*0731 

37 

0*3304 

63 

o-555<5 

^Z 

1*2815 

13 

0-07.51 

3^ 

0*3391 

63 

05755 

88 

1-3228 

X3 

0-0788 
0*0823 

39 

0*3381 

64 

05959 

89 

i-3<55a 

14 

40 

0-3475 

65 

o"6i7o 
0-6388 

90 

1-4088 

;§ 

00861 

41 

0-3571 
0-3673 

66 

91 

1*4537 

0*0899 

42 

^7 

o*66i2 

93 

i-499» 

17 

0-0940 

43 

0*3883 

68 

0*6843 

93 

1-547' 

18 

0-0983 

44 

69 

0*7081 

94 

J-5958 
i<i57 

'9 

0-1037 

45 

0*3993 

70 

0-7327 

^ 

30 

01073 

46 

0*3108 

71 

07580 

1-6971 

31 

0-II3I 

8 

03336 

72 

0-7841 
0'8i09 

^l 

1*7498 
1-8039 

33 

OII7I 

0-3349 

73 

98 

23 

0*1333 

49 

03476 

74 

0-8386 
0-8671 

99 

1-8595 

24 

01378 

60 

0*3607 

75 

100 

1*9170 

35 

0-1335 

This  table  is  computed  from  Regnault's  experiments^  and  is 
taken  from  Dixon's  '  Treatise  on  Heat'  (p.  357). 


INDEX. 


.  Absorption  in  aaiinala,  929 
Acetal,  346 
Acetainide,  483 
Acetanilide,  505 
AceUtes,  388 
Acetic  acid,  anomalous  Tapour  density 

of,  378 

,,      synthetic  production  of,  86 

,,      various  fonnoliB  for,  6 
Acetic  glucose,  335 
Aoetification,  process  of,  343 
Acetobenzoicin,  311 
Acetobutyrobenzoicin,  323 

„     cblorbydrin,  314 

,,     chlorohromhydnn,  324 

„     dichlorbydrin,  323 

,,  >  etbylide  (etbylaceUmide),  483 

,,    mannide,  333 
Acetone,  350 
Acetonia,  353 
Aoetouitrile,  334 
Acetureide,  481,  785 
Acetyl  cbluride,  365 
Acetylene  (klumene),  379 
Acetylia  (dietbylenia),  534 
Acid,  acetic,  383 

„         „      glacial,  387 

„     acetonic,  353 

,,     aceto-sulpburic,  395 

,,     acetyl'Bulphuric,  380 

„     aconitic  (equisetic),  449,  note,  450 

„      acrylic,  409 

„     adipic,  413  , 

,,     alizario  (phthalic),  671 

„     allanturic  (lantanuric),  833 

,,      allituric,  813 

,,     allopbanic,  334,  785 

„     alloxanic,  810 

,,     allylcrotonic,  409 

„     allylsulphurio  (sulpballylic),  641 

„      aloeretiuic,  678 

,,     aloetio,  678 

„     alpha- orsellesic,  695 

„     altbionic,  198 

„     amalic,  560 

„     amido- acetic  (glyoocine),  795 

„         „     anisic,  608 

„         „     benzoic  (benzamic,   carban- 
ilic),  607 

„         „     caproio  (leucine),  798 

,,         ,,     cuminic,  608 

„         „     propionic  (alanine),  797 

„         ,,     toluic,  608 


Acid,  ampelic,  739 

„  amygdalic,  597 

„  amylsulphurio  (sulpbamylic),  193 

„  anchoic  (lepargylic),  430 

„  angelic,  410  . 

„  anilio  (nitrosalicylic),  631 

„  anisic  (methyl- paroxy benzoic),  633, 

639 

„  anisiuric,  617 

„  anthranilic,  686 

f,  apocrenic,  145 

I,  apoglucic,  101 

„  apophyllic,  558 

„  arable  (gummic),  407 

,,  arachidic  ^butic),  139 

„  aspartic,  435 

tt  barbituric,  817 

„  bassio  (steanc),  406 

f,  benzamic  (amido-benzoic),  607 

„  benzilic  (stilb^lic),  613 

I,  benzoglycolic,  617 

f,  benzoic.  603 

„  benzolactic,  618 

M  benzosulpho-pbenylamio,  478 

„  benzosulphuric,  606 

,,  broroacetic,  395 

,f  bromo barbituric,  81 7 

,,  bromophenic,  739 

„  bromosalicyltc,  6^1 

,,  butic,  303,  360 

,,  butylactic,  423 

„  butyric,  398 

,,  butypo-sulphuric,  358 

,,  caffeic,  560 

„  caffelic,  569 

„  campholic,  593 

,,  camphoramic,  468 

„  camphoric,  593 

„  capivic,  653 

„  capric  (rutic),  404 

„  caproic,  403 

„  caprylic,  403 

„  carbamic,  489 

„  carbanilic  (amidobenzoic),  607 

,,  carbazotic    (picric,   trinitrophenic), 

730 

„  carbolic  (pbenic),  736 

„  carbopyrrolic,  740,  note 

„  carbovinic  (ethylcarbonic),  300 

„  carbureic  (allopbanic),  785 

,,  carminic,  676 
„  cerebric,  867 
„     cerotic  (oerin),  304 


ACI 


992 


ACI 


Acid,  oetyljialphnric,  303 

,,  chlonoetic,  394 

„  chlorisatic,  688 

,,  chlorobenzoic,  606 

„  chlorobutyric,  399 

,f  chlorophenenc,  729 

„  chloropropionio,  396 

,f  chloronlicyUc,  631 

,,  chlorosalioyloua,  626 

f,  chlorofltearic,  407 

„  chloroTaleriuc,  403 

„  chloroyaleroflic,  401 

y,  choleic  (Uarocholic),  887 

,,  choleBteric,  8^ 

„  cholio  (cholahc),  884 

„  cboloidanic,  886 

„  choloidic,  886 

„  cholonic,  884 

,,  chrysammic,  678 

„  ohrysEDilic,  686 

,,  chiysophanio  (rheio),  668 

,,  dnnaroio,  621 

„  dtnusonio      (citribio,     pyrocitric), 

451 

„  citric,  447 

„  coloplioUc,  650 

ff  oomeoic,  452 

,,  comnaric,  636 

„  crenic,  145 

„  crotonic,  409 

„  cuminic,  619 

„  cuminuric,  617 

„  cyameluric,  769 

„  cyanilic,  771 

„  cyanuric,  769 

„  desoxalic,  447 

„  dextroraoeiiiic,  437 

„  dextrotartaric,  436,  437 

,,  dialaric,  813 

,,  diamidobenzoic,  609 

,,  dibarbitaric,  817 

,,  dibromobarbituric,  816 

„  dibromosuccinic,  410 

„  dichlorobntyric,  376 

„  dichlorophenic,  729 

„  dichloroqainonio,  463 

,,  diethoxalic,  428 

,,  dietbyiphosphoric,  201 

„  diglycolic,  422,  note 

„  di-iodo-saiicylic,  458 

„  dilactioi  424 

„  dilituric,  815 

„  dimethozalio,  428 

„  dioitrobenzoic,  606 

„  dinitrophenic,  729 

„  dinitrosalicylic,  631 

„  dioxy salicylic,  458 

,,  dipbo8phethylic(dietbylpli08plioric), 

201 

,,  disalpbanilic,  359 

„  disulphetholic,  358 

„  diaulphethylic  (ethionic),  359 

,,  diaulpbobenzolic,  358,  723 

„  disulphometholic  (methionic),  358 

„  disulpbonapbthalic,  733 

,,  disulphotritolic,  358 


Acid,  ditartaric,  444 

„  doolie,  410 

„  elaidic,  412 

„  eUagic,  460 

„  epiglyoeriditartaricr  326 

„  enidc,  410 

„  escolic  (saponic),  664 

„  etbalic  (palmitic),  301 

„  ethionic,  199 

,,  ethomethoxalic,  428 

„  ethylcarbonic  (carbovinic),  300 

„  ethylphoepboric  (phosphoyinie),  soi 

„  etbylsulphocarbonic  (xanthic),  200 

„  ethylsulphurouB    (solphoethylolic), 

201 

„  eugenic,  588 

,,  eaxanthic  (porreic),  669 

„  evernic,  694 

,,  excretolic,  903 

„  fonnio,  380 

„  formobenzoilic  (numdeHc)  602 

„  falminic,  771 

„  folininuric  (isocyanuric),  774 

„  fumaric,  430,  431 

„  gallic,  454,  458 

„  gallotannic,  454 

„  geic,  144 

„  glucic,  1 01 

„  glucocitric,  334 

„  gluootartaric,  334 

,,  glyceriditartaric,  326 

„  glyceritartaric,  325 

„  glycocbolic,  883 

„  glycolic,  422 

n  glycoluric  (hydantoic),  824 

,,  glycomalic,  446 

„  glyoxalic  (glyoxylic),  226,  286,  414 

„  guaiacic,  652 

,,  gamroic  (arabic),  129 

„  hemipinic,  558 

„  hippuric,  615 

,,  hamic,  144 

„  hydantoic  (glycolaric),  824 

„  hydrocobalticyanic,  760 

„  hydroferricyanic,  7^7 

„  hydrorerrocyiwiic  750 

„  hydromeUonic,  ^6j 

„  hydroTsitropmflaie,  757 

„  hydrnfic^rsiilphocyariie,  767 

,,  hydroplfttinoty&nic,  7IS2 

,,  lijJrufiilpbocyjwiici  766 

,,  hjduriik,  S14 

„  byochoklic,  887 

„  hyocboleici,  8BS 

„  liyMli&lici  &87 

„  hypoauIpliinJigotic'^  682 

,,  bypn9ulphob«t]Eiclio     (ffulphobeoio- 
He),  713 

„  iujsic,  863 

„  inaoUnic  (terephthalic),  735 

„  iodosali^lio,  457 

„  isamic,  088 

„  isatic,  687 

,f  isetbionic,  198 

I,  iaocyanuric  (falminiiric),  774 


ACI 


ACI 


Acid,  isotartaric,  444 

„  itaoonic,  450 

„  kakodylio,  263 

„  kinio  (quinic),  461 

„  kreaylic,  727 

,,  kynurenic,  825 

„  lactic,  168,  423 

„  lactotartario,  334 

,f  IsBToracemic,  436 

,,  Isvotartaric,  437 

,f  lantanaric,  823 

„  lauric,  404 

,,  lecanoric,  694. 

,f  lepargylio  (anchoic),  420 

„  leucic,  428 

„  leucoturic,  810,  note 

„  linoleic,  299 

„  lipic,  413 

„  litbofellic,  891 

„  maleic,  430 

„  malaiuic,  433,  489 

„  malic,  429 

„  malonic,  415 

,,  mandelic  (formobenzojlic),  602 

J,  mannitartaric,  334 

„  manoitic,  331 

„  roargaric,  j,os 

„  meconic,  451,  55' 

,,  melanuriCi  769 

„  melassic,  102 

„  melissic,  305 

,,  mesaoonio,  45  t 

„  mesozalic,  811 

,,  metacetonic  (propionic),  396 

„  metagallic,  459 

„  metagummic,  129 

„  metapectic,  132 

„  metHkartaric,  443 

„  metbionic  (diBulphometholio),  358 

„  methylsulpburio   (sulpbomethylio), 

200 

„  mimotannic,  456 

„  monobromoBaccinic,  419 

,,  moringic,  410 

„  moiitannic,  457,  667 

,f  XDUcic,  112 

„  mykomelinic,  810 

„  myriBtic,  40^ 

„  myronic,  646 

„  nitranisic,  639  * 

„  nitrobarbituric,  816 

„  nitrobenzoic,  606 

„  nitrobutyric,  399 

„  nitrocinnaniic,  ^2 

„  nitrococcuaic,  676 

,,  nitrobippuric,  617 

„  nitroleucic,  799 

„  nitronapbtbaiio,  734 

„  nitropbenamic,  731 

„  nitropbenic,  729 

,,  nitropropionic,  308 

,f  nitrosalioylic  (inmgotic,  anilic),  631 

,,  nitrovaleric,  402 

,f  OBnanthylic,  40a 

-  oleic,  411 

oleophospborie,  S67 


8 


Acid,  opianic,  558 
„      onellesic,  695 
„     uxaloyinic  (etbyloxalic),  20 r 
„      oxalureic  (oxaluric),  785 
„      oxaluric,  812 
„     ozamic,  488 
„     ozybeozoic,  608,  note 
„     oxybutyric,  423 
„     oxypbenio  (pyrocatechio),  457,  731 
„     ozypropionic  (lactic),  396,  Twte 
„     oxysalicylic,  457 
„     palmic  (ricinelaidic),  300 

„  palmitic,  404 

„  parabanic,  811 

„  paracholic,  885 

„  pararoalfeic  (fumaric),  430 

„  paramucic,  112 
„      parapectic,  131 

,^  parasorbic,  464 

„  paratartaric  (racemic),  444 

„  parellagic  (rafigalUo),  460 

„  parellic,  695 

,,  parethionic,  198 

„  paroxy benzoic,  632 

„  pecUc,  131 

„  pectosic,  132 

„  pelargonic,  403 

„  phonic  (carbolic),  726 

„  pboceoio  (valeric),  400 

„  phosphoglyceric,  319 

, ,  phoepbovinic  ( etfay  Iphosphoric) ,  20 1 

„  pbtbalamic,  469,  489 

„  pbtbalic  (napbtbalic),  735 

„  pbysetoleic,  410 

„  picramic,  731 

„  picric  (carbazotic),  730 

„  pimaric,  650 

„  pimelic,  413 

„  pinic,  650 

„  piperic,  560 

,,  propio-Bulphnric,  358 

„  propionic  (metacetonic),  396 

„  pseudo-uric,  821 

„  pulmonic  (pueumic),  889 

„  purreic  (euzantbic),  669 

„  pyrocitric,  451 

„  pyrogalUc,  459 

If  pyroligneous  (acetic),  384 

„  pyromaric,  650 

„  pyromeconic,  452 

„  pyroroucic,  112 

„  pyrotartaric,  420,  444 

„  pyruvic  (pyroraceraic),  419,  444 

,,  quinic  (kinic),  461 

,,  quercetic,  662 

„  querciUnnic,  453 

„  racemic,  437,  444 

„  radicles,  isolation  of^  345,  note 

„  ricinoleic,  300 

„  ruberytbric,  671 

„  rubiacic,  673 

„  rufigallic  (parellagic)i  460 

„  rutic  (caprio),  404 

„  saccbaric,  iii 

„  salicylic,  627 

„  salicylous,  .625 


88 


ACI 
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ALC 


Acid,  Balieylarie,  631 

„  salyUo,  639,  note 

„  Baponic  (esculic),  66^ 

„  Barko-lactic,  426 

„  sebacic,  410 

,,  sinapic,  645,  noU 

„  Borbic,  463 

„  stearic,  406 

„  stilbylic  (benzilic),  613 

„  Btyphnic,  73a 

,,  aaberioy  410 

„  saccinamio,  488 

„  succinio,  416 

„  saccioosulphario,  418 

,,  Bucrotartaric,  334 

„  Bulpbaoetio  (aoetoenlpburic),  395 

„  Bulpbamic,  489 

,,  Bolpbamylic   (amylflulpboric),   1931 

„  Bulphaoilio,  359  ' 

„  Bulpbetholic,  359 

„  Bulphebhylic  (salphovinio),  196 

, ,  Bulphethylolio  (ethyLBalphuroas),  20 1 

„  Buiphindylic  (Bulphindigotic),  682 

ff  Bulphobenzoic  (benKosulphuric),  358 

„  BulphobenzoUc,  359,  723 

„  sulpbobutylic  (tetrylsulpburic),  190 

„  Bulpbobulyric  (butyro6iilphurio),358 

,,  Bulphocaprylio  (octyUulpbaric),  194 

„  Bulphocetic  (oetylsulpburic),  303 

„  sulphoglyceric,  319 

„  sulpbobamatbionic,  670 

„  Bulpboleic,  313 

,,  Bulphomannitio,  330 

„  Bolphometholic,  359 

,,  Bulphometbylio    (methylsnlphuric), 

200 

,,  sulphonaphihalic,  733 

,,  sulphopalmitic,  313 

„  Bulphopbenic,  729 

„  Bulphopropionic   (propiosulpburic), 

358 

,,  sulphopurpurio,  683 

,,  sulphorufic,  632 

ff  Bulphosaccharic,  lOi 

,,  Bulphostearic,  313 

,,  salphoBaccinic  (suocino-Bulphuric), 

418 

„  sulpbotritolic,  359 

„  sulphovinic  (sulpbethylic),  196 

„  aylvic,  650 

,<,  tannic,  453 

„  tartaric,  436 
„  ,,       (inaotive),  446 

„  tartralic,  444 

,1  tartramic,  489 

„  Urtrelic,  444 

„  tartrethylic  (ethyltartaric),  aoo 

„  taurocboHc  (choleic),  886 

„  terebenzic,  586 

„  terebi9,  651 

,,  terechrysic,  586 

,,  terepfathalic,  586 

„  teretinic,  585 

,,  tetrachJoro-butyric,  376 

ff  tetrylsulpiiurioi  i^o 


Add,  thiacetic,  395 
„    tbiofomiic,  396 
„    tbJonaphthio    (dkalphonaphUttlic), 

733 

„  thiunuric,  819 

,,  thymylsulphuric,  589 

„  tolaic,  620 

„  trichloracetic,  394 

„  trichloropheDic^  688 

„  trinitrokresylic,  728 

„  triDitrophenic  (carbaxotic),  730 

„  tritylBuiphuric,  195 

„  ulmic,  144 

„  uric,  801 

„  uroxaDio,  802,  noie 

„  usnic,  690 

„  yaccinic,  302 

„  valeric,  400 

,f  violuric,  815 

„  xanthic  (etbylsuIpho-carboDic),  200 

„  xanthoproteic,  829 
Acids,  acetic,  series  of,  table  oi^  379 

„  amidated,  467 

„  anilidated,  505 

„  chlorinated,  376 

„  colligated,  357 

„  fetty,  electrolyBifl  o^  377 

„  fatty,  toble  of,  373,  379 

»»  glycolic  series,  421 

„  monobasic  and  poljbagic,  why,  356 

f,  monobasic,  table  of  deriTatives  of; 

372 
„    nitro-,  360 

„     oleic  series,  table  of,  409 
„     organic,  action  of  chlorine  on,  365 
„  ,,       action  of  heat  on,  361 

„  „        action  of  beat  and  bases 

on,  363 
„  „       table  Bhowing  origin,  354> 

355 
„     oxalic,  series,  table  of,  413 
,y    stearic,  series  of,  374 
„    sulpho-,  357 
„    vinic,  195 
Aconitina,  564 
Acrolein,  326 
Adipocire,  309 
Adjective  ooloara,  699 
AJanine,  797 
Albumin,  832 

„        effect  of  bases  on,  835 
Albuminoid  group,  properties  of^  817 
„  substances,  table  of  analyitf 

of,  831 
Albuminous  urine,  901 
Alcoates,  i8j 
Alcohol  absolute,  186 
„      aoetylic,  280 
„      action  of  acids  upon,  194 
„      allylic,  328,  641 
„      amylic  (fonsel  oil),  190 
„      anisylic,  638 
, ,      bases,  mode  of  preparing,  516 
„  „     separation   of,   519,  «^ 

529 
II      l)«iUBoic,  610 


ALC 
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AXI 


Alcohol,  butylic  (totrylic),  190 
,,      oaproic  (hexjlic),  192 
„       caprylic  (octylic),  193 
„       oerotio  (cerotio),  304 
„       cinnamlc  ( styrone),  623 
„       cuminic,  619 
„       etbylio  (vinic),  183 
„      from  bread,  165 
„       heptylic  (cenanthylic),  193 
„       hexylio  (oaproic),  192 
„      /3  bexylic,  193 
„      laoiylic,  410 
,,       melissylic,  305 
„      niMitio,  350,  note 
„      methylic  (wood  spirit),  180 
„      methyloxykreBylic  (kreasote),  728 
„       octylic  (caprylic),  193 
„      propylio  (tritylic),  189 
„       radicles,  270 
„      specific  gravity  of,  table^  988, 

989 
„       synthesis  of,  175 
„       tetrylic  (butylic),  190 
„       tritylic  (propylic),  189 
„       vinic,  183    . 
Alcoholic  feiToeDtation,  152 
Alcohols,  action  of  acids  od,  194 
,,       aromatic,  171 
„       derivatives  of,  general  view,  34 
„       diatomic,  284,  292 
„       general  properties  of,  177 
„       metallic  derivatives  of,  247 
„       modes  of  preparing,  175 
,,       monatomic,  175 
„       polyatomic,  orpolyad,  174 
„       review  of,  573 
,,       secondary  and  tertiary,  180 
Aldehyde  acetic,  339 

„       acrylic  (acrolein),  326 
,,       ammonia,  340 
,,       benzoic,  599 
„       butyric.  347  * 
„       capric  (rutic),  349 
„       caproic,  348 
„       caprylic,  3^8 
,,       ciunamic,  021 
„       cumibic,  618 
„       euodic,  349 
„        formic,  339 
„       lauric,  349 
„       oBnanthyiic,  348 
„       propionic,  347 
„       radicles,  isolation  of,  345,  note 
„       valeric,  348  « 

Aldehyds,  general  properties  o^  336 

„       table  of,  337 
Alusarin,  671 
Alkaloids,  489 
Alkanet  root,  675 
Alkarsin,  261 
Allantoin,  822 
Alloxan,  808 
Alloxantin,  812 
AUyl,  641 

„     bromides  of,  643 
„     chloride,  642 

8 


Allyl  iodide^  642 

,,     oxide,  641 

„     sulphide,  643 

„     sulphocyanide,  645 

„     table  of  its  derivatives,  648 

„    tribromide,  643 
AUylene,  279 
Allylia,  647,  648 
Allylurea,  648 
Almonds,  597 
Aloes,  extract  o(  677 
Aloin,  677 
Alum  in  bread,  166 
Alumina,  soluble,  390,  note 
Aluminum,  acetates  of,  389 
Aluminum  ethyl,  248 
Amarine  (benzoline),  538 
Amasatin  (isamide),  688 
Amber,  654 
Amides,  465 

,,         properties  of,  470 
Amidogen  bases,  523 
Ammelid,  768 
Ammeline,  768 

Ammonia  type,  examples  of,  54 
Ammonium  imaes,  519,  524 

„  sulphocyauide,  765 

Ampelm,  739 
Amygdalin,  597 
Amyl,  275 

„     cyanide,  223 


t>     glycol,  284 
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lydride,  278 
„     urea,  232 
Amylaceous  group,  90 
Amylene,  283 

Amylia  (amylamme),  203,  530 
Amylio  alcohol,  action  of,  on  polarized 

light,  191 
Analysis,  proximate,  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  7 
„         ultimate,  of  bodies  containing 

nitrogen,  20 
n  M      of  volatile  liquids,  1 8 

Anhydride^  acetic,*  388 

„  benzoacetic,  606 

„  benzoic,  606 

„  butyric,  398 

,,  caproic,  402 

„  caprylic,  403 

,,  cuminic,  619 

„         ethionic,  199 
„  glycoHc,  423 

„  Uctic,  425 

,,  oenantbylic,  403 

„  pelaigonic,  404 

,,  salicylic,  631 

„  tartaric,  444 

„  thiacetic,  395 

„  valeric,  401 

Anhydrides,  double,  or  mixed,  368 
„  of  dibasic  acids,  370 

„  of  the  organic  acids,  366 

Aniled,  505 
Anilidated  acids,  505 
Auilides,  505 
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Aniline  (kyanol,  phenylia^  benzidam),  503 

„       bases,  513 

„       dyes,  507 
Animal  beat,  937 
Anisamide,  474 
Anishydraioide,  470,  638 
Anisidine,  639 
Anisoioe,  637 
Anisol,  639 
Anisyl,  chloride,  639 
„        hydride,  638 
Annatto,  668 

Anthracene  (paranapbthalin),  739 
Anthracite,  148 
Antiarin,  664 
Antimony,  alcohol  compounds  of,  365 

„  tartrates  of,  441,  44a 

Aqueous  vapour,  table  of  elastic  force,  990 
Arabin,  129 
Arbutin,  602 
Archil,  691 

Arctuvin  (hydroquinone),  662 
Ai^ntisatin,  687 
Argento-disuccinamide,  487 
Argol,  441 

Aricine  (cinchoTatine),  549 
Arrack,  186 

Arrangement  of  atoms  in  compounds,  71 
Arrowroot,  121 
Arsenicum   in  organic  compounds,  bow 

determined,  25 
Arseniodiethyl,  264 
Arseuiodimethyl  (kakodyl),  257 
Arseniodimethyl-dietbylium  iodide,  265 
Arseniometbyl,  263 
Arseniotetrethylium  oxide,  265 
Arseniotiiethyl,  264 
Arseniotrimetbyl,  264 
Arsides,  482 
Artificial  camphors,  579 
Ashes  of  nrjanic  compounds,  how  deter- 
mined,  12 
,,       of  plants,  914 

, ,       quan  tity  of,  in  different  crops,  9 1 5 
Asparagin,  433 
Asphalt,  742 

Atom,  distinguished  from  molecule,  45 
Atomic,    distinguished    from    molecular 
weights,  31 

„        theory,  947 

„        volume,  effects  of  isomorphism 
on,  956 

,,  ,,     influence  of  temperature 

on,  969 

„  ,,      ofanalogous  liquids,  969 

,,  9t      of  carbon  in  compounds, 

97 « 
,,  ,,      of  carbonates,  964 

,,  .,,     of  compounds,  960 

,,  „     of  chlorides,  963 

,,  „     of  cbromates,  964 

„  i»     of  dimorphous    bodies, 

,959 
,,  „     of  elements,  957 

„  „     of  gases,  table  of,  949 

„  „     of  Oquids,  table  of,  969 


Atomic  volume  of  nitrates,  065 
„  „     of  oxides,  962 

„  „      of  salts  in  solutton,  967 

„  „     of  solids,  957 

„  „     of  sulphates,  964 

„  „      oftQng8tate8,964 

„      weight,  distinguished  from  mole- 
cular, 31 

Atomicity  and  basicity  of  acids,  distin- 
guished,  355 

Atropia,  564 

Attar  of  roses,  590 

A  urine,  727  note 

Austra-camphen,  581 

Ausiralene,  581 

Azobenzol  (asobenzide),  725 

Azobenzoyl,  610 

Azoxibenzide,  725 

Balbax  of  Canada,  653 
„        of  copaiba,  6^3 
„       of  Peru,  624 
„        of  tolu,  624 
Balsams,  653 
Barley  sugar,  96 
Bases,  amidogeu,  523 

aniline  series  of,  513 
arti^cial,  formation  of^  496 
from  alcohols,  516 
„    cinchonas,  544 
„    opium,  551 

If    pepper,  559 

„    phosphuretted  hydrogen,  530 
,,     strychuos,  560 
„     tea  and  coffee,  565 
,,    volatile  oils,  537 
imidogen,  523 
nitrile,  523 
organic,  classification  of,  523 

,,       general  nature  o^  495 
polyatomic,  533 
pyridine  series  of,  511 
quinoline  series,  515 
table  of  artificial,  534 
Bassorin,  T30 
Beef-tea,  Liebig's,  865 
.Bees' wax,  303 
Beet-root  sugar,  108 
Benylene,  279 
Benzamide,  484 
Benzanilide,  505,  602 
Benzhydramide,  610 
Benzidam  (aniline),  502 
Benzidine,  725 
Benzilaro,  614 
Benziie,  613 

„      chloride,  614 
Benzilimide,  614 
Benzimide,  603 
Benzine  (benzol),  730 
Benzoates,  605 
Benzoene  (toluol),  721 
Benzo-ethers,  611 
Benzoglycol,  600 
Benzoic  glucose,  335 
Benzoic  series,  596 
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BenzoiciD,  333 

Benzoin,  gum,  604 

Benzoinftm,  615 

Benzoinamide,  615 

Benzoine,  612 

Benzol  (benzine),  720 

Benzoline  (amarine),  538 

Benzolone,  609 

Benzonitraniflamide,  640 

Benzonitrile,  485 

Benzophenone  (benzene),  605,  721,  note 

Benzostilbine,  609 

Benzo-Bulphophenylamide,  476 

Benzo-Bulphophenyl-argentamide,  476 

Benzoyl,  613,  note 

bromide,  602 

chloride,  600 

chJorobydride,  601 

cyanide,  602 

glycocine  (hippuric  acid),  617 

hydride,  599 

„      benzoate,  603 
„      hydrocyanate,  603 
salicyl,  626 
salicylamide,  476 
sulphide,  602 
Benzoylic  azofeide,  610 
Benznreide,  784 
Beta-orcin,  697 
Bezoars,  ellagic,  460 

„        lithofellic,  801 
Bile,  882 

„    crystallized,  884 
„     of  fishes,  883 
„     of  ox,  883 
„     of  pig,  887 
„     of  serpents,  887 
Biliary  calculi,  890 
Bilifuscin,  891 
Billphsein,  892 
Bilirubin,  892 
Biliverdin,  89a 
Bisethyl,  249 
Bitter  almonds,  597 
Bitumen,  147,  741 
Biuret,  785 
Bixin,  668 
Black  drop,  555   , 

„      flux,  441 
Blood,  868 

„      analysis  of,  870 
,,     coagulation  of,  869 
„      colouring  matter  of,  871 
J)  n      effects  of  gases  on,  874 

„      crystals  from,  873 
Boghead  cannel,  148,  note 
Boiled  oil,  297 

Boiling  points,  calculated  from  composi- 
tion, 979 
, ,  of  homologous  compounds, 

table  of,  973,  974 
,,  Kopp*s  law  o^  972 

Bones,  composition  of,  857 
Boric  dioxyethide,  258 
Bome^ne,  594 
Bumeo  oamphor,  593 
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Borotartrate  of  potash,  441 

Borotriethyl  (boric  ethide),  258 

Brain,  componenis  of,  li66 

Bran,  161,  163 

Brandy,  186 

Brazil  wood,  675 

Bread,  new  and  stale,  167  " 

„      preparation  of,  164 

,,      stuffs,  162 

,,      un  fermented,  165 
Brezilin,  675 
British  gum,  118 
Bromal,  244 
Bromhydrin,  324 
Bromine,  acetate  of,  84 

, ,        substitution  of,  for  hydrogen,  8 3 
Bromoform,  246 
Bromotrityleue  dibromide,  643 
Bronaphtose^  736 
Brown  coal,  147 
Brucia,  562 

Buffy  coat  of  blood,  832 
Butter,  301 
Butyl  (tetiyl),  275 
Butylene  (tetrylene,  oil  gas),  282 
Butyral,  348 
Butyramide,  473,  484 
Butyrates,  399 
Butyria  (tetrylia),  530 
Butyric  acid,  preparation  of,  from  sugar, 

400 
Butyrone,  351,  399 
Butyrureide^  785 
Butyryl,  345,  note 

Caoao  nut,  572 
Cacotheline,  561 
Cadet's  fuming  liquor,  261 
Cadmium  ethyl,  248 
Caffeine,  565 
Caffeomurexid,  567 
Calculi,  biliary,  890 
„       urinary,  897 
Calico-printing,  701 
Camphene  (camphilene),  583 
Camphogens,  578 
Camphor,  591 

„        Borneo,  593 

„        cubebs,  588 

„         Ukurel,  591 

„        lavender,  592 

„         matricaria,  592 

„         peppermint,  590 
Camphoramide,  468,  480 
Camphoranile,  50^ 
Camphorimide,  469 
Camphors,  artificial,  583 
Candles,  stearine,  312 
Cane-sugar  (sucrose),  93,  T13 
Cannel  coal,  148 
Caoutchine,  656 
Caoutchouc,  654 

„  of  oils,  299 

Caproyl  (hexyl),  275 
Caproylene  (hexylene),  283 
Caprylene  (octylene),  283 
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Caprjrli*  (ocUlia),  530 

Gapncine,  500 

Caramel,  97 

Carbamide,  231,  783 

Carbaiotates,  731 

Carbon,  average  amoant  evolved  by  lungs, 

933 
, ,      estimation  Qt,  in  organic  analyses, 

15 

Carbonic  aoid  exhaled  in  respiration,  935 
,,  decomposed    by    growing 

pUats,  906 
„  more  produced  in  propor- 

tion by  small  than  lai^ 
animals,  939 

Carbopyrrolamide,  740,  note 

Carbotiiammonia  (guanidine},  799 

Carbyle,  sulphate  of,  199 

Carmldine,  739 

Carmine,  670 

Carthamin,  676 

Cartilage,  86a 

Carvene,  587 

Carvol,  587 

Caryophyllin,  588 

Casein,  841 

Catechin,  456 

Catechu,  456 

Cedrene,  590 

Cedriret,  700 

Cellulin  (celfuloee),  133 

„      soluble  in  ammoniacal  oxide  of 
copper,  134 

Cerene,  284 

Cerin  (cerotic  acid),  304 

Ceroleio,  304 

Cerotin,  304,  note 

Cetene  (cetylene),  30a,  303 

Cetin  (spermaceti),  30a 

Charcoal  filters,  use  of,  in  sugar  refining, 
109 

Cheese,  844 

„      from  peas,  855 

Chemical  metamorphoses,  72 

f..     types,  51 

Chemistiy,  inorganic,  4 
„         organic,  4 
„         physiological,  1 
Chmese  wax,  304,  note 
Chitin,  861 

Chlonaphtese,  &c.,  669 
Chloral,  24a 

Chloranile  (perohloroquinone),  463 
Chloraniline,  71,  506 
Chlorate  of  potash,   use  of,  in  ultimate 

analysis,  ao 
Chlorhsmatin,  87a 
Chlorhydrin,  322 

ff         of  glycol,  a88 
Chlorhydromannide,  333 
Chloride  of  chlorosaiicyl,  6a6 
Chlorindin,  690 
Chlorine,  acetate  of,  84 

„       action  of,  on  ether,  238 
„       iodine,  and  bromine,  determina- 
tion ofLaorganicoompounds,  26 


Chlorine,  substitution  of,  for  hydrogen,  7S 

Chlorisathyd,  689 

Chlorisatin,  688 

Chlorlactyl,  425 

Chlorobenzile,  614 

Chlorobensol,  600 

Chlorocinnose,  6a  i 

Chloroform,  344 

Chlorophyll,  697 

Chloropicrin,  731 

Chloroplatino-cyanides^  763 

Chlorosalicin,  633 

Chlorosaiicyl  hydride,  6a6 

Chlorosamide,  626 

ChocoUte,  573 

Cholepyrrhin,  89a 

Cholesteric  ethers,  890 

Cholesterilin,  890 

Cholesterin,  889 

Cholestrophan  (nitro-theine),  566 

Choline,  888 

Choiidrin,  845,  847 

Chromate  of  lead,  use  of,    in   ultimate 
analysis,  ao 

Chromicyanides,  76a 

ChrysanUine,  510 

Chrysene,  706 

Chiysorhamnin,  669 

Chyle,  875 

Chyme,  926 

Cider,  188 

Cinchonia,  545 

Cinchonicine,  546 

Cinchonidine,  545 
Cinchovatine  (arioine),  549 

Cinnamic  series,  620 

Cinnamide,  474 
Cinnamol,  623 
Cinnamyl  chloride,  623 
„        hydride,  620 
Cinnhydramide,  621 
Citramide  (dttyltriamide),  48a 
Citrates,  448 

Citric  acid,  action  of  heat  on,  361,  450 
Classification  of  oi^anic  compouiida,*33 
Coal,  analyses  of,  150 
„     caking,  147 
„     fonnation  of,  146,  I49 
„  -gas,  manufacture  of,  711 
„  -naphtha,  717 
,,-tar,  716 

„  -tar,  hydro-carbons,  719 
„     varieties  of,  147 
Cobalticyanides,  760 
Cochineal,  676 
Cocoa,  573 
Codeia,55i,555 
Coffee  and    tea,  dietetio  ohanctttv  (tf, 

567 
Coichinia,  564 
Collateral  series,  35 
Collidine,  512 
Colligate  defined,  357 
Collodion,  139 
Colocynthin,  665 
ColopheaCi  58a 
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Colophony,  650 
Coloaring  matters,  650 
Colours  adjectiTe,  609 
„      of  flowers,  097 
„      sabstantive,  099 
Combination  by  addition  or  apposition, 
68 
„  often  double  decomposition, 

45 
Combining  proportion  of  biganic  bodies, 

how  determined,  26 
Compound  ethers,  chlorinated,  239 

„  theory  of,  265 

Compound  or  mixed  types,   theory  of, 

56 
Compound  radicles,  theory  of,  42 
Concbiolin,  859 
Condensed  glycols,  291 
Conhydrine,  540 
Convolvulin,  659 
Conylia  (ooniine,  conia),  530 
Cooking,  cfaemioJ  effects  of,  864 
Copal,  051 

Copper,  acetates  of,  392 
,,      cyanides  d,  746 
Coridine,  512 
Corresponding  temperatures  of  liquids, 

968 
Cotamine,  557 

Cotton,  reproduced  from  gun-cotton,  136 
Coumarin,  635 
Cream  of  tartar,  441 
Creosote  (kreasote),  707 
Cresyl,  hydrated  oxide  of  (kresylio  acid), 

727 
Crocin,  668 

Crops,  classification  of,  by  ashes,  915 
Crotonyiene,  279 
Crushed  sugar  from  centrifugal  machine, 

III 
Cryptidine,  515 
CryHtallin  (globulin),  838 
Cudbear,  691 
Cairo,  or  stone  coal,  148 
Cumidine  (cuminylia),  512,  522 
Cuminamide,  474 
Cuminic  series,  618 
Cuminylia  (cumidine),  512,  522 
Cumol,  619,  721 
Cumonitrile,  485 
Cuaiyl,  619 

„     chloride  of,  620 
„     hydride  of,  6j8 
Cumylsaiicylamide,  475 
Ourcumin,  668 
Currying,  853 
Cyamelid,  770 

Cyanallylia  (sinnamine),  647 
Cyanamide,  775 
Cyanazobenzoyl  hydride,  603 
Cyanethine,  224 
Cyanides,  743 

„        double,  744 
„        modes  of  analysmg,  745  * 
CyanUine,  506 
Cyanin,  698 


Cyanocodeia,  551 

Cyanurates,  771 

Cyclamin,  663 

Cymidine  (cyminylia),  512 

Cymol,  618,  721 

Cystin  (cystic  oxide),  824 

Dabtl  (camphene),  583 

Dalton's  atomic  theory,  948 

Daphnin,  665 

Datiscetin,  661 

Datiscin«  662 

Daturia  (atropia),  564 

Bauglish's  unfermented  bread,  165  ^ 

Dead  oil  of  tar,  718 

Densities  of  compound  gases,  table  of, 

951.  et  8eq. 
Desiccation  of  organic  compounds,  7,  12 
Destructive  distillation,  702 
Dextrin,  128 

Dextrose  (grape  sugar),  99,  113 
Diabetic  sugar,  99,  100 

„  urine,  900 

Diacetamide,  476 
Diallyl-urea  (sinapoline),  648 
Dialuramide  (uramil),  819 
Diamides,  479 
Diamylurea,  233 
Diastase,  122 

DibenzoBulphophenylamide,  478 
Dibenzoylimide,  609 
Dibromhydrin,  324 
Dichloraniline,  506 
Dichlorhydrin,  323 
Dicblorindin,  6qo 
Dichlorisatin,  688 
Diethyl  compounds  (see  also  Ethyl) 

„      -diethylenia,  536 

„      -oxamide,  481,  486 

„       -phenylia,  519 

„       -urea,  233 
Diethylenia  (acetylia),  535 
Diethylenium  (acetyUum),  534 
Dietbylia,  328 
Dlethylin,  326 
Difluan,  810,  note 
Digester  for  organic  analysis,  7 
Digestion,    chemical     changes     during, 

926 
Dimethyl  compounds  {see  also  Methyl) 

urea,  233 
Dinaphthylia  (semi-naphthalidam),  734 
Dinitrauiside,  630 
Dinitranisidine,  O40 
Dinitranisol,  640 
Dinitrobenzol,  724 
Dinitronaphthalin,  734 
Diphenine,  725 
Dipheuyl- diethylenia,  536 

„      -oxamide  (oxanilide),  481,  486 
„       -succinamide,  481 
,,       -urea  (flavine),  784 
Dippel'soil,  5x3,  739 
Direct  oomblDation,  48 
Disacryl,  327 
Displacement  (replacement),  77,  noU 
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Distearin,  311 

Disuocinaiijidey  487 

DisuIpbiBatbyd  (sulphiflathyd),  689 

Diureides,  806 

Dividivi,  453 

Doable  hydrocarboD  alcohol  radicles,  375 

Draoonyl  (inetaBtyrol),  62$ 

Dryiuf;  oik,  296 

Dulcite  (dulcoee),  115 

Dumas*  method  for  determining  nitrogen, 

«3 
Dutch  liquid,   chlorinated  derivatives  of, 

81 
I>y»<iB.  57,  58 
Dyemg,  700 
Dyslydn,  886 

Eboztitk  (vulcanite),  656 
Egg,  white  of,  832 
„     shells,  composition  of,  859 
„    yolk  of;  838 
Elaene  (nonylene),  283 
Elaidin,  308 
Elaldehyd,  34a 
Elaterin,  665 
Elayl  (defiant  gas),  182 
Elements,  atomic  volumes  of,  table,  957 
Emetia,  565 

Emulsin  (syuaptase),  598 
Emydin,  839 
Enamel  of  teeth,  858 
Epichlorhydrin,  333 
Epidichlorhydrin,  323 
Equivalency  of  elements,  64 
Eremacausis  (decay),  73 
Srythrin,  692 

Erythrite  (erythroglucin),  115,  328 
Erythrozym,  671 
Esculetin,  663 
Esculm  (polychrome),  662 
Esparto  grass  for  paper,  143 
Essential  oil  of  Achilliea,  587 

„  aniseed,  637 

„  assafiBtidii,  645 

„  bergamotte,  586 

,,  birch,  586 

„  bitter  almonds,  595,  599 

„  camomile,  410,  587 

caraway,  587 

„  cassia,  620 

„  cedarwood,  590 

„  cinnamon,  620 

„  cloves,  587 

„  copaiba,  588 

,,  cubebs,  588 

„  cumin,  618 

„  elemi,  590 

„  fennel,  637 

„  garlic,  642,  644 

„  ginger,  588 

„  hops,  588 

,,  horseradish,  645 

„  iuniper,  587 

,,  lavender,  R94 

„  lemon,  580 

„  mustard,  645 


Essential  oil  of  neroli,  586 
„  orange,  586 

„  parsley,  590 

„  pepper,  590 

„  peppermint,  590 

„  roses,  590 

„  rue.  349,  404,  noU 

„  savine,  590 

„  scurvygmss,  645 

„  spearmint,  591 

„  spinas,  625 

„  tarragon,  637 

„  .  thvme,  589 

„  tolu,  591 

„  turpentine,  580 

„  valerian,  589 

„  winlergreen,  629 

„  wormwood,  594 

„  oils,  575 
„     „    table  of,  590 
Ethal,  303 
Ether,  acetic,  228 

„    allophanic,  234 

„    allylamylic,  642 

„    allyicyanic,  647 

„     ally lethy lie,  642 

„    allylio,  642 

„    amylic,  236 

,,     benzoic,  217,  602 

,,     boracic,  227 

„     butyric,  229 

„    carbamic,  231 

„     carbonic,  230 

„     cetyHc,  303 

„     chlorinated,  238 

.,     chlorocarbonic,  231 

„     citric,  231 

„     cyanic,  232 

„     cyanuric,  2.^3 

„     dichlorinated,  238 

„     ethylic,  preparation  of,  208 

„     ethyloxamic,  529,  noU 

„     formic,  228 

„      glyceric,  325 

,,      hydriodic,  219 

„      bydrobroroic,  219 

„     hydrochloric,  218 

„      hydrocyanic,  223 

„     hydrosulphuric,  230 

„      lecanoric,  695 

,,      leucic,  428 

„     methyl- ethyloxalio,  330 

„     methylic,  234 

„     nitric,  225 

„      nitrous,  225 

,,     cenanthic,  229 

„      orsellesic,  695 

„     oxalic.  229 

„     ozamic  (oxamethane),  339 

,,      perchloric,  226 

„      perchlorinated,  339 

,,     phosphoric,  201 

„      silicic,  326 

„      succinic,  217 

,,     sulphuric,  224 

„     tetryUo  (batylic),  336 
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Ether,  tritylic  (propylic),  936 

„       vinic,  208 
EtherifioatioD,  effect  of  salts  in  producing, 

,f  theory  0^  21a 

Etherin,  225 
Etherol,  225 
Ethei-s,  amyiic,  237 

,,       boiling  points  of,  974 
,,       butylic  (tetrylic,  236 
„       caprylio  (octylic),  237 
„      compound,  different  modes  of  pre- 
paring, 205 
,,  ,,         natural  occurrence  o^ 

208 
„       double  or  mixed,  203 
,,       etbylic.  table  of,  217 
„       from  glycerin,  320 
„      glycol,  289,  290 
„       methylic,  table  of,  236 
ft       naturally  formed,  208 
„       octylic  (caprylic),  237 
„       of  salicylic  acid,  630 
,,       pbeoic,  728 
„       tetrylic  (butylic),  237 
„       simple,  202 
,,      Tarieties  of,  202 
Ethionates,  200 
Ethyl,  274 
„      acetate,  228 
,,      allopbanate,  234 
„      borates,  227 
,,      bromide,  219 
„      butyrate,  229 
,,      carbonate,  230 
„      carbonylamide  (cyanate),  479 
,,      chloride,  ^18 
,,      citrate,  231 
',y      compounds  of  (tee  Ethers) 
„      cyanate,  232 
„      cyanide,  223 
„      cyanurate,  233 
,,      disulphide,  220 
„      formiate,  228 
„      glucose,  335 
„      hydride,  279 
,,      iodide,  219 
„      nitrate,  225 
„      nitrite,  225 
„      oxalate,  229 
„      perchlorate,  226 
„      selenide,  222,  249 
„      silicates,  227 
„      sulphate,  224 
„      sulphides,  220 
„      telluride,  222,  249 
Ethyl-amyl,  273 
Ethyhfccetamide,  483 
Ethylates,  203 

Ethylcarbonylamide  (cyanate of  ethyl),  479 
Ethylconylurea,  539 
Ethyldiacetamide,  483 
Ethylene  (elayl,  oleliant  gas),  283 
„        alcohol  (glycol),  286 
„       hydrochloride,  288 
„       oxide,  288 


Ethylene  oxide,  bases  from,  536 
Ethylenia  (formylia),  ^^6 
Ethyl-glucose,  335 
Ethylia  (ethylamine),  232,  527 
Ethylic  ethers,  table  of,  217 
Ethyliden  chloride,  332 

,,        oxychloride,  342 
Ethylmethyl  urea,  784 
Ethylnicotylium,  54 1 
Ethylomorphium,  554 
Ethylopicolium,  513 
Etbylopiperidine,  560 
Ethylopyridium,  513 
Ethyloquinium.  544 
Elhylostrychnium,  561 
Ethylotoluylia,  523 
Ethyloxypbenylia,  801 
Ethylphenyl,  719 
Ethylphenylia,  519 
Ethylpiperylurea,  560 
Ethyl- tetryl,  275 
Ethylurea,  232,  784 
Eucalin,  98,  114 
Eucalyptus  sugar,  97,  1 14 
Eugenin,  588 
Eupion,  278,  706 
Euxanthone,  669 
Excrements,  903 

„  action  as  manures,  9T2 

Excreta,  average  daily  amount  in  man,  936 
Excretine,  903 

Faobs,  902 
Fallowing,  use  of,  917 
Fat,  formation  of,  in  body,  922 
Fate,  action  of  bases  on,  294,  309 
„  „        heat  on,  294 

„  „        sulphuric  acid  on,  313 

,,  „        water  and  heat  on,  315 

„     artificial  production  of,  320 
,,     general  nature  of,  294 
Fatty  acids,  salts  of,  how  prepared,  378 
Feathers,  860 
Feoula  (starch),  115 
Fehling's  sugar  test  liquid,  102 
Ferment,  lactic,  423 

Fermentation,  alcoholic,  experiments  of 
Berthelot,  158 
I,  alcoholic,  experiments  of 

Pasteur,  157,  161 
„  butyric,'  400 

,,  general  nature  of,  152 

„  how  arrested,  153 

„  lactic,  168,  423 

„  of  bread,  161 

„  secondary  products  of,  161 

„  yiscous,  169 

„  watched  by  polarized  light, 

159 
Fermented  liquors,  186 
Ferments,  theory  of  their  action,  123 
Ferricyanides,  table  of,  756 
Ferrocyanides,  table  of,  749 
Fibrin,  839 
Fibroin  (sponge),  861 
Fibrous  tissue,  white,  862 
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FibrouB  tiasue,  yellow,  862 

Fish-scales,  compositioD  of,  859 

Fixed  oils,  394 

Flavine  (diphenylurea),  784 

Flesh,  componeots  o^  841,  861 

Flour,  wheat,  162 

Flowers,  ooloaring  matters  of,  698 

Food,  cooking  of,  865 

„      how  disposed  of  in  the  body,  936 

ff     inflnenoe  of,  qn  oarbonio  acid  ex- 
pired, 934 

„  ,,         of  temperature  on  quan- 

tity required,  939 

„     of  animals,  nature  o^  921 

„     of  plants,  910 

„     plastic  constituents  o^  934 

„     respiratory,  923 
Formanilide,  505 
Formiates,  383 
Formionitriie,  233 
Formylia  (ethylenia),  536 
Fousel  oil,  191 
Fractional  crystallization,  9 
,,         distillation,  10 
„        precipitation  in  proximate  ana- 
lysis, 9 
jv        saturation,  11 
„         solution,  9 
Frazin,  663 

Fruit  sugar  (UBTulose),  103 
Fuchsine  (magenta),  508 
Fulminates,  772 
Fulminurates,  774 
Furoarimide,  435 
Furfuraniide,  537 
Furfuria  (furfurine),  538 
Furfurol,  537 
Fusible  calculus,  899 
Fustic,  457,  667 

Galactosb,  99 

Galipot  (white  resin),  650 

Gall  stones,  891 

Gallatea,  458 

Gallic  acid,  action  of  heat  on,  458 

Gallotannates,  454 

Garancin,  671 

Gastric  juice,  879 

Gaultherates,  630 

Gaultherilene,  639 

Gelatigenous  tissues,  table  of  analyses  of, 

845 
Gelatin,  846 
Gentianin,  665 
Gilding  solutions,  recovery  of  gold  from, 

748,  note 
Gin,  186 

Globulin  (crystallin),  838,  874 
Glonoin  (nitro-glycerin),  319 
Glucoeane,  335 

„         (grape-sugar),  99,  105,  113 
Glucose,  acetic,  335 

„       benzoic,  335 

„       butyric,  335 

„       stearic,  334 
Gluoosides,  artificial,  334 


Gluoosides,  natural,  661 
Glue-making,  846 
Gluten,  163 
Glutin,  163 
Glyoeramine^  325 
Glyceric  compoond  adds,  325 
Glyoerides,  330 

Glycerin,  a  triatomic  alcohol,  317 
„         action  of  acids  upon,  $ig 
f,         artificial  fonnation  o^  316 
, ,         distillation  of,  315 
„         preparation  of,  315,  316 
ff        products  of  its  decompontMn, 
3>8 
Glycerins,  315 
Glycide,  333 

Glycocine  (glycocoll),  794 
Glycogen,  122 
Glycol,  286 

aceto>bntyraie,  290 
conversion  of,  into  alcohol^  32  a 
dibenzoate,  287 
diacetate,  286 
ethers,  288,  290 
monacetate,  289 
Glycolide,  423 
Glycols,  284 
Glycoluril,  824 
Glycolyl,  794 
Glycyl,  56 
Glyoxal,  226,  285 
Gold,  cyanide  of,  748 
„    recovexy  of,  from  gilding  solutionB, 

748 
Goulard's  extract  of  lead,  391 
Gramme,  983 
Grape-sugar,  formed  in  animals,  100 

„  (glucose),  99,  114 

Graphic  formulae,  60 
Gravel,  urinary,  897 
Griess,  azotised  compounds  obtained  by, 

608,  note 
Growth  of  plants,  905 
Guaiacene,  652 
Guaiacuro,  651 
Guiuacyl  hydride,  652 
Guanidine,  791 
Guanine,  791 
Guano,  801 
Guarana,  566 
Gum,  129 

„     resins,  653 
Gun  cotton,  135 

„  gases  on  exploding,  138 

Gutta  percha,  657 

Hjbkatein,  675 

Hsematin  (hsmatosin),  871 

Hematoglobulin,  874 

Hsmatoidin  (crystallized  blood),  873 

Haematoxylin,  673 

Hsemin,  873 

Hair,  860 

Harmaline,  565 

Harmine,  595 
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Heat,  amount  generated  in  the  body  per 

day,"938 
Helidn,  634 
Heliooidin,  634 
Hemibrombydrin,  325 
Heptyleue  (oenantbylene),  283 
Hesperidln,  665 
Heterologous  bodies,  35 
HoFe^ne,  656 
Hexads,  57,  59 
Hexaglyoeric  brombydrin,  325 
Hezauitromannite,  330 
Hexyl  (caproyl),  275 
II      glycol,  284 
„      hydride,  278 
.Hexylene  (caoroylene),  283 
Hipparates,  016 

Homologous  compounds  not  always  iso- 
morphous,  42 
„  series,  what>  34 

Honey  sugar,  103 
Hoof,  860 

Horn,  composition  of,  860 
Humus,  144 

Hybemants,  respiration  o^  935 
Hydantoio,  823 
Hydramides,  470 

Hydrarg-ethyl  (mercuric  diethyl),  257 
Hydrargo-beuzamide,  484 
Hydrargo-methyl  (mercuric  methide),  256 
Hydrates  of  carbon,  89 
Hydrides  of  alcohol  radicles,  276 
Hydrindin,  690 
Hydrobeozamide,  609 
Hydrocarbons,  acetylene  series,  279 

I,  from  the  alcobols,  270 

„  marsh-gas  series,  276 

,,  olefiant-gas  series,  280 

Hydrochloric  acid  type,  examples  of,  53 

,,  ether  and  Dutch    liquid, 

derivatives  of^  81 

, ,  ether,  substitution  products 

of,  80 
Hydrocyanates  of  metallic  chlorides,  743 
Hydrogen,  estimation  of,  in  organic  analy- 
sis,  15 

,,      nascent,  action  on  chlorinated, 
derivatives,  75,  85 

„       type,  examples  of,  53 
Hydroquinone,  462 
Hyodyslysin,  888 
Hyoscyamine,  543 
Hypoxanthine,  793 

ICTHIN,  838 

Igasuria,  563 

Imabenzile,  614 

Imasatiu,  688 

Imesatin,  688 

Imides,  468 

Imidogen  bases,  524 

Incineration  of  organic  compounds,  12 

India-rubber  (caoutchouc),  654 

Indian  yellow  (purree),  609 

Indican,  680 

IndigludD^  680 


Indigo,  679 

„      assay  of,  684 
„      brown,  679 
„      condition  of,  in  plant,  679 
„     extraction  of,  680 
,,      red,  681 

,,      table  of  derivatives,  679 
„      vat,  683 
„      white,  683,  684 
Indigogen,  683 
Indigotin  (blue  indigo),  681 
Indin,  690 
Indyl,  679 
Ink,  printer's,  299 
„   writing,  black,  455 
„  „      blue,  754 

„  „      red,  675 

Inosin  (inosite),  TI4,  863 
Intermediate  compounds,    aid  from,  in 

fixinjf  molecular  weights,  47 
Inulin,  128 

Inverse  substitutions,  84 
Inverted  sugar,  102,  103,  113 

„        splits  into  two  kmds,  103 
lodhydrin,  323 
Iodine,  acetate  of,  84 
Iodized  propylene  (allyl  iodide),  642 
Iodoform,  246 
lodosulphate  of  quinia,  548 
Iridicyanides,  764 
Iron,  acetates  of,  390 
„    cyanides  of,  749 
„    magnetic  cyanide  of^  755 
„    nitrosulphide  of,  759,  note 
„    presence  of.  in  blood,  873 
Isamide  (amasatin),  688 
Isathyd,  680 
Isatimide,  688 
Isatin,  686 
Isinglass,  846 
Isologous  series,  172 
Isomerides,  5 

Isomerism,  frequency  of,  in  organic  com- 
pounds, 5 
Isoprene,  655 
Isotereb^thene,  581 

Jalafiv  jrhodeoretin),  659 
Jervia,  504 

Kakodtl,  259 

„       chloride,  262 

„      cyanide,  263 

„      iodide,  263 

„       oxide,  261 

„       sulphides,  263 
Kapnomor,  709 
Ketones,  double  or  mixed,  351 

„      relation  to  aldehyds,  35  c 
Kinates  (quinates),  461 
Kino,  456 

Kinone  (quinone),  461 
Kopp's  ]&w  of  atomic  volumes,  967 

„      „        boUing  points,  072 
Koumiss  from  mare's  milk,  168 
Kreasote,  707 
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KreatiDe,  787 
Kreatinine,  789 
Kreaol,  727 

Lao  dye,  677 

„  resin,  653 
Lacquer,  653 
Lactamide,  425 
Lactates,  426 

Lactic  acid,  oonyerted  into  propionic,  396, 
426 

„     fermentation,  168,  423 
Lactide  (lactic  anhydride),  425 
Lactone,  425 

Lactose  (sugar  of  milk),  98, 1 14 
Lactyl,  794 
LsTulose,  103,  104 
Lsvulosane,  104 
Ldktt  of  colouring  matter,  667 
Lard,  302 
Lead,  acetates  of,  391 

„     cyanide  of,  749 

„      plaster,  310 
Leather,  455,  849 
„      kid,  855 
„       morocco,  856 
„      wash,  856 
lieaTen,  165 
Legumin,  844 
Leiogomme,  118 
Lepidine,  515 
Leucaniline,  510 
Leucine,  798 
Leukol  (quinoUne),  515 
Lichen  compounds,  table  of,  603 
Lichens,  assay  of,  for  colours,  692 
Lignin,  141 
Lignite,  147 
Lime,  uses  of,  as  manure,  919 

„     water,  use  of,  in  making  bread, 
166 
Linolein,  309 
Litmus,  692 
Liver,  sugar  in,  893 

„     metals  in,  893 

„     vicarious  function  of,  940 
Logwood,  673 

„        ink,  673 
Lopbine  (pyrobenzoline),  538 
Luteoiin,  608 
Lutidine,  512 
Lymph,  876 

Macintosh  articles,  655 

Maclurin,  667 

Madder,  670 

Magenta  (fuchsine),  508 

Maffuesium  ethyl,  248,  251 

MaUmide^  434 

Malates,  431 

Malic  acid,  metamerides  of,  433 

Malonates,  415 

Malonylurea,  817 

Malt  sugar,  106 

Malting,  126 

Manganotts  cyanide,  746 


Manna,  329 
Mannide,  332 
Mannides,  332 
Mannitane,  330 
Mannite,  115,  329 

„       compounds  of,  with  acids,  331 
„       conversion  of,  into  sugar,  331 
Mannitose,  331 
Manures,  different  kinds  of,  919 

„        their  modes  of  action,  916 
Maple  sugar,  108 
Margarin,  307 
Marsh  gas,  276 

Mashing  malt,  chemical  change  duiing,  1 33 
Mat6  (Paraguay  tea),  565 
Mauve,  507 

Meat,  extract  of,  863,  865 
Meoonates,  452 
Meconine,  552,  558 
Melam,  768 
Melamine,  768 
Melene,  284,  305 
Melezitose,  114 
Melissin,  305 
Melitoee,  97,  114 
Mellon,  707 
Menthene,  590 
Mercaptan,  221 
Mercmic  amy  la,  157 

„      ethyls,  257 

„      methyls,  249,  256 
Mercury,  cyanide  of,  747 

,,       fulminate  of,  773 

„      oxycyanide  of,  747 
Mesoxalurea  (alloxan),  808 
Metacetone,  95 

Metacinnamene  (styracin),  624 
MetalUehyd,  342 
Metamerides,  5 

Metamorphosis  produced  by  oxidation,  73 
„  t,  reduction,  75 

,,  „  substitutioD, 

77 
Metanaphthalin  (retisterene),  739 
Metapeotin,  131 
Metastyrol  (draconyl),  623 
Metaterebentbene,  581 
Methyl,  274 

„       acetate,  235 

„       cyanide,  224 

,,      hydride  (marsh  gas),  277 

„      oxalate,  235 

„       oxide,  234 

,,       salicylate,  236,  629 

„       sulphate,  235 

„      -acetamide,  477 

„      ^onylia,  539 

„       -ethyl-amylophenylium,  520 

„      -ethyl  oxalate,  230 

„      -ethyl-phenylia,  523 

„       -glycocine  (sarkoeiite),  790 

„       -phenylia>  462 

„      -salicyl  beuzoate,  631 

„  „      succinate,  031 

Methyl-urea,  233 
Methyhd,  339 
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Methylated  spirit,  i86,  note 
Methylene,  281 

Methylia  (metbylaroine),  232,  525 
Methylo-morphiaro,  554 

„       quiniuni,  544 
Methylaramlne,  790 
Metre,  983 
Milk,  876 
„     ooagulation  of,  843 
„     composition,  878 
y,     fermentation  of,  168 
,,     value  of,  RA  food,  921 
Mirbane,  esBence  of  (nitrobenzol),  724 
Molasses  of  beet  sugar,  109 
Molecular  arrangement,  permanence  of, 
80 
„        distinguished      from     atomic 

weights,  31 
,,         formula,  31 
,,  „        relations  of,  to  vapour* 

density,  30 
n        weight  defined,  31 
„  „       disiiinguisbed        from 

combining  proportion,  28 
Molecules  distinguished  from  atoms^  45 
Monads,  57,  58 
Monamides,  472 
Monobenzoicin,  324 
Monostearin,  32 1 
Monureides,  806 
Mordants,  699 
Morin,  667 
Morphia,  551,  553 
♦Mother*  of  vinegar,  344,  385 
Mucilage,   130 
Mucus,  mucin,  881 
Multiple   proportion    and    equivalency, 

65 
Murezan,  821 
Murexid,  820 
Muscular  power,  origin  of,  942 

„        tissue,  862 
Mycose,  114 
Myelin,  867 
Myricin,  305 

Nails,  860 
Kaphtha,  coal,  717 

„         (rock  oil),  741 

„  wood,  384 

Naphthalidine  (naphthylia),  734 
Naphthalin,   733 

„        bromides  of,  table  of,  736 
„        chlorides  of,  735 
Naphthase,  &c.,  736 
Kaphthene,  742 
Naphthol,  742 

NaphthyUmine  (naphthylia),  500,  734 
Narceiis  552,  559 
Narootine,  551,  552,  556 
Nickel,  cyanide  of,  746 
Niootylia  (nicotine),  540 
Nitraniline,  507 
Nitranisidine,  640 
Nitranisol,  639 
Nitrates,  atomic  TolomeB  of,  965 


Nitric  oxide,  substitution  of,  for  hydrogen, 

83 
Nitrile  bases,  524 
Nitriles,  223,  465 
Nitrindin,  690 
Nitro-acids,  360 
Nitrobenzol  (nitrobenzide),  724 
Nitrobenzoyl,  600 
Nitrocoumarin,  636 

Nitrogen,  analysis  of  organic  compounds 
for,  20 
„        determination  of,  method  of 

Dutuas,  23 
„         determination   of,    method  of 

relative  volumes,  24 
„        determination   of,  method   of 

Varrentrapp  and  Will,  21 
„         exhaled     during     respiration, 

930,  noU 
„        peroxide  of,  jiubstitutlon    of, 
fur  hydrogen,  83 
Nitroglycerin,  140,  319 
Nitromannite,  140,  330 
Nitronaphtbalin,  734 
Nitroprussides,  757 
Nitrosophenylin,  725 
Nitrostrychnia,  561 
Nitrosubstitutes  of  cotton,  125 

, ,  of  sugar,  starch,  &e.,  1 39 

Nitrosulphides,  759  note 
Nitrosyl  substitutions,  83 
Nitrotheine  (cholestrophan),  566 
Nitrotyrosine,  80 1 
Nitroxyl  substitutions,  83,  135,  139 
Nonylene  (ekene),  283 
Nutgalls,  454 
Nutmeg-butter,  404 
Nutrition  of  animals,  928 

„        of  plants,  904 
Nux  vomica,  560 

OcTTL  glycol,  284 

„     hydride,  278 
Octylene  (caprylene),  283 
Octylia  (caprylia),  530 
CEnanthol,  348 

(Enanthylene  (heptylene),  283 
Oil,  almond,  298 

„    ben,  410 

„    'boiled'  linseed,  297 

„    castor,  300 

„    cocoa-nut,  301 

„    coal-tar,  717 

„    cod- liver,  300 

„    colza,  298 

„    Dippel's,  513,  739 

,,    ground-nut,  407 

„    linseed,  298 

„    olive,  298 

„    palm,  301 

„    rock,  741 

„    sperm,  299 

„    whale,  299 

„    of  wine,  225 
Oil-gas,  282 
Oils,  compared  with  ethers,  195 
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•OUb,  drying  and  non-drying,  396 
„     effect  of  heat  on,  394 
„     esseDtial,  575  {tee  Enential  Oila) 
„    fixed,  294 

„    TomliDBon'fl  test  for,  397 
Oleates,  413 
OleBantgu,  382 
Olefines,  380 
Olein,  308 
Opiammon,  559 
Opianine,  550 
Opianyl,  558 
Opium,  550 
Orcein,  696 
Orcin,  695 

„     vapoar  density,  956 
OrelUn,  668 

Organic  acids,  monobasic,  table  of  deri- 
Yatives,  373 
„  „     peroxides  of,  371 

„       analysis,  ultimate,  principle  of 

„  the  process,  13 

„  „         nltimate,  of  a  solid  not 

containing  nitrogen,  14 
,y      bases  («ee  also  Bases) 
„  „     classification  of,  523 

„  ,,     equivalent  of,   how  ascer- 

tained, 28 
„  „     methods  of  forming,  496 

„  ,,     Zinin's  process  of  forming, 

500 
„       chemistry,   distinction  from  in- 
organic, 4 
„      compounds,  distinguished  from 

organized,  1 
,,  „         their  ordinary  con- 

stituents, 3 
Organized  compounds,  theur  instability,  2 
Organo-metaUic  bodies,  247  tt  teq. 
*  Original    Uraviiiet,*    experiments    on, 

159 
Osmiocyanides,  762 
OdMcin,  845 
Ovalbumin,  832 
Oxalic  auid,  decomposition  of,  by  glycerin 

and  heat,  381 
Oxaluramide,  814 
Oxamethane  (oxamic  ether),  230 
Oxamide,  485 
Oxanilide,  486 
Oxanthracene,  739 
Oxidation  of  albuminoid  compounds,  826 

„        slow  processes  of,  73 
Oxides,  atomic  volume  of,  962 
Oxychloride,  acetic,  364 
,,  benzoic,  600 

„  hictic,  425 

,,  succinic,  418 

Oxychlorides  of  organic  acids,  364 
Oxygen,  arguments  for  doubling  atomic 
weight  of,  48 
„       quantity  absorbed  during  respi- 
ration, 930,  936 
Oxyqninia,  548 

Ozone,    connexion  of,  with  slow  oxida- 
tions,  75 


Falladious  cyanide,  748 
Falmitin,  307 
Pancreatic  liquid,  881 
Papaverine,  553,  556 
Paper-making,  141 
Parabenzol,  720,  note 
Parafl^  704 

M      oil,  705 
Paralbumin,  837 
Paraldehyd,  342 
Paramorphia  (thebua),  556 
Paramylene,  283 

Paranaphthalin  (anthracene),  739 
Parapectin,  131 
Parapicoline,  514 
Pararhodeoretin,  659 
Parasalicyl,  626 
Parchment,  vegetable,  134 
Parrot  coal,  147 
Parvoline,  512 
Peat,  distillation  of,  709 

„    formation  o^  145,  146 
Pectin,  131 
Pectose,  131 
Pentads,  57,  59 
Pepsin,  880 
Perchloraldehyd,  243 
Perchloride  of  carbon,  sulphite  of,  86 
Perchloroquinone  (chlomnile),  463 
Percussion  cap  priming,  773 
Permutation  of  elements  in  organic  com* 

pounds,  738 
Peroxide,  acetic,  371 

„        benzoic,  371 
Peroxides,  organic,  371 
Perry,  188 

Persian  berries,  colouring  matter  o^  669 
Peru  vine  (cinnamic  alcohol),  623 
Petinine  (tetrylia),  530 
Petroleum,  741 

„  American,  276 

Peucyl  (terebiiene),  584 
Phaseomannite  (inosin),  864 
Phenamylol,  728 
Phene  (benzol),  720 
Phenetol,  728 
Phenic  series,  720 
Phenol  (carbolic  acid),  726 
Phenomethol  (anisol),  728 
Phenose,  113,  722 
Phenyl,  acetate  of,  729 

„       benzoate  of,  729 

„       chloride  of,  728 

„      hydride  of  (benzol),  720 

„       phosphate  of,  729 

„      -anisamide,  477 

,,       -acetamide,  477 

„       -benzamide,  479 

„       -butyramide,  477 

„       -citramide,  482 

„       -dibenzamide,  479 

„       -ethylurea,  784 

„       -urea  (carbanilamide),  784 
Phenylia  (phei»ylamine,  aniline),  507 
Phillygenin,  632,  note 
Phlllyrin,  633,  note 
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Phloretiii,  66 1 

Pbloridzin,  660 

Phlorizeio,  661 

Pbloroglucio,  661 

Phoceiiin  (valerio),  299 

PhoBphorized  bases,  530 

Pbospbotetrethylium  (tetrethylphosphoni- 

«m),  533 
Phospbotriethylia  (trieth7lphospliine),53i 
Phoephorides,  482 

PboBphoras,    determinatioD    of,    in    or- 
ganic compounds,  2$ 
Pbtbalimide,  469 
Phyllocyanin,  608 
Fbyllozantbin,  698 
Picamar,  709 
Picoline,  513 
Picroerytbrin,  694 
Picrotozin,  665 
Pine-apple  oil,  229 
Pink  saucers,  675 
Pinite,  115 
Piperidine,  560 
Piperine,  559 
Piperylurea,  560 
Pitch,  703 
Pittacal,  709 
Plants,  nutrition  of,  904 
Plasters,  310 
Platioi-cyanides,  765 
Platmocyanides,  762 
Platinopyridine,  513 
PlatoBopyridine,  513 
Plnmbetbyls,  249 
Polyatomic  bases,  533 
Poly  basic  alcobols,  173 

„  elements,  theory  of,  57 

,,  radicles,  how  formed,  69 

Polychrome  (escuiin),  662 
Polyethylene  alcohols,  291 
Polyglycerins,  324 
Populin,  635 
Potash,  prussiate  of  (ferrocyanide),  750 

„      red  prussiate  of,  755 
Potassiamide,  465 
Potassium,  chromicyanide,  762 

„  cobaJticyanide,  761 

„         cyanide,  743 

„  ferricyanide,  755 

„  ferrocyaoide,  750 

,,  iridicyanide,  764 

„  mellonides  of,  767 

„  perchloroplatinocyanide,  763 

„         platinicyanide,  763 

,,  platinocyanide,  762 

,,         Bulphocyanide,  765 

„  -alcohol,  203 

„  -allyl  alcohol,  64I 

Potato,  analysis  of,  119,  note 

^       starch,  preparation  of,  119 
Preservation  of  woody  fibre  from  decay. 

Proof  spirit,  184 
Fropionamide,  466,  484 
Propionates,  397 
Propione,  351 


Propionic  acid,  synthetic  formation  of,  255 

Propionitrile,  223 

Propylamine  (tritylia),  529 

Propylene  (tritylene),  282 

Propylene,  iodized,  642 

Protein,  831 

Proximate  analysis,  7 

„         principles,  what,  i,  6 
Prussian  blue,  753 

„         „     basic,  754 

„         „     soluble,  754 

„  „      Turnbulls,  756 

„         „      Williamson's,  756 

„       green  (magnetic  cyanide),  755 
Prussiate,  red,  755 

„         yellow,  750 
Pseudo-alcohols,  268 
Pseudo-erythriu,  695 
Pseudo-orcin  (erythrite),  328 
Ptyalin,  878 
Purpurin.  673 
Purree  (Indian  yellow),  669 
Purrenbne  (euzanthone),  669 
Pus,  903 
Putrefaction,  Schroder's  experiments  on 

preventing,  125 
Pyin,  903 
Pyrene,  706 
Pyridine,  513 

„         series  of  bases,  512 
Pyrobenzoline  (lophine),  538 
Pyrocatechin  (oxyphenic  acid),  457,  731 
Pyrogailin  (pyrogallic  acid),  459 
Pyroguaiacin,  652 
Pyroxantbin,  706 
Pyroxylic  spirit  (wood  spirit),  180 
Pyroxylin  (gun  cotton),  135 
Pyrrol,  740 

QUKRCBTrH,  662 

Quercite,  11^ 

Quei-citrin,  661 

Quercitron,  667 

Quills,  860 

Quinates,  461 

Quinia,  546 

Quinicine,  549 

Quinidine,  548 

Quinoidine,  547 

Quiuoline  (chinoline,  leukol),  515 

Quinoline  series  of  bases,  5x5 

Quinone,  461 

Raoekateb,  artificial  formation  of,  446 

Badicles,  compound,  42 
,,        isoUted,  what,  44 
„         Liebig's  theory  of,  42 
„        mixed,  or  double,  273,  275 
„        polybasic,  how  produced,  69 

Rancidity  of  oils,  296 

Red  dyes,  670 
„    liquor  of  dyers,  385 

Reduced  indigo,  683 

Reducing  action  of  plants,  666 

Reduction,  metamorphoses  by,  75 

Rennet,  action  of,  on  milk,  843 
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Beplacement  (subititution),  77 

Besinein,  649 

Besina,  648 
„      fossil,  147 

Resist-pkAtes  in  calioo-printing,  702 

RespiratioD,  chemical  changes  in,  929 
, ,  experiments  of  Kegnault,  934 

„  )»         ofScharling,93i 

„  ,,         of   £d.    Smith, 

933,  935 
„  in  hybernants,  935 

Retinaphtha  (toluol),  721 
Ketinasphalt,  147 
Ketinite,  147 
Betinol,  649 
Betinyl  (cumol),  731 
Betisterene  (metanaphthalin),  739 
Bbein  (chrysophanic  acid),  668 
Bhodeoretin  ( jalapin)  659 
Bhodicyanides,  764 
Bhubarb,  668 
Bice  paper,  133 
„     starch,  no 
Bicinolamide,  300 
BipcDing  of  fruits,  907,  note 
Bocoellinin,  693 
Bochelle  salt,  441 
Bocic  oil  (naphtha),  74T 
Bosaniline,  509 
Boseine,  508 
Bosin,  649,  650 

Rotation  of  crops,  theory  of,  918 
Bubiacin,  673 
Bubian,  671 
Babianin,  673 
Bubidine,  51a 
Bufin,  660 
Bum,  186 

Butheniocyanides,  763 
Batylene,  379 
Bye,  grain  ot^  section  of,  163 

Sabadillia,  564 
Saccharides,  ^^^4 
Saccharine  group,  90 

„        solutions,  densitieB  of,  f  60 
Safflower,  675 
Saffiron,  668 
Sago,  131 
Salop,  131 

Salhydramide,  470,  635 
Salicin,  633 
Salicyl,  626 

„      chloride,  636 

„      oompouods,  table  of,  637 

,,      hydride  o(  634 
Salioylates,  634 
Salicylide,  631 
Saligenin,  633 

,,         a  diatomic  alcohol,  393 
Saliretin,  633 
Saliva,  878 

Salts,  atomic  volume  in  solutioDi  967 
Sandal  wood,  colour,  675 
Santonin,  665 
Sapan  wood,  colour,  675 


Saponification  by  lime,  31a 

Saponin,  664 

Sarcine,  793 

Sarkosine  (methylglycodne),  789 

Saturated  molecule,  69,  note 

Scales  of  fish,  859 

Scammony  resin,  659 

Schweinfurt  green,  393 

Sooparin,  540 

Sealing-wax,  653 

Secretion,  946 

Seed  lac,  653 

Selenaldine,  501 

Selenium  mercaptan,  333 

Seminaphthalidam  (dinaphthylia),  734 

Seralbumin,  833 

Sericin  (from  silk),  860 

Serum  of  blood,  870 

Shamoying,  856 

SheU-hic,  653 

Shells,  composition  of,  859 

Silk,  860 

Silver,  cyanide  of,  746 

„      fulminate  of,  733 
Sinapine,  645,  note 
Siuapoline  (diidlylurea),  647 
Sinkaline,  645,  note 
Sinnamine,  647 
Size,  849 

Skin,  excretion  from,  90T 
Snu^  preparation  of,  543 
Soap-making,  310 

,,    varieties  of,  309 
Soda,  acetate  of,  388 

Soda-lime,  preparation  o(  for  nitrogen  de- 
termination, 21 
Sodium  alcohol,  303 

„      ethyl,  354 

9,    .  glycol,  387 

„      nitropruBside,  758 
Soils,  causes  of  fertility  in,  913 

„    varieties  of,  913 
Solania,  564 

Solvents,  for  proximate  analysis  of  bodies,  8 
Sorbin,  114 

Sparteia  (Sparteine),  540 
Spermaceti,  303 
Spirit  of  wine,  183 

„  „     from  bread,  165 

„    pyroxylic  (wood  spirit),  180 
Sponge,  860 
Stannethyls,  34^,  351 
Starch,  115 

„      non- formation  o(  in  animals,  131 

„      potato,  119 

„      relation  to  wood,  143 

„      rice,  1 30 

„      sugar  (glucose),  99,  113 

„      wheat,  1 30 
Steam  coal,  148 
Stearates,  407 
Stearic  glucose,  334 
Stearin,  306 

Stearine  candles,  manufacture  ot,  $17 
Stearomannides,  333 
Stearopten  of  oils,  577 
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Stibethyl  (gtibio-triethyl,  itibamine),  2&6 

Stibides,  483 

Stibio-tetramethyliam,  267 

Stibiotri  methyl,  367 

Stick  Uc,  653 

Stilbene,  612,  note 

Stabyl,  612 

,,       chloride  of,  614 
Stockholm  tar,  703 
Storax,  623 
Strychnia,  561 
Styracin,  624 
Styrol,  623 

Styrooe  (cinnaroic  alcohol),  622 
Suberanilide,  506 
Suberone,  353 
Substantive  colonre,  699 
SubsiitutioD,  bases  formed  by,  77 
Substitution,  methods  of  effecting,  76,  78, 

SabstitutioDs,  inverse,  84 

Succinamide,  487 

Succioanile,  505 

Saccinanilide,  585 

Succinates,  417 

Succinic  acid,  its  conversion  into  tartaric 

and  malic,  419 
Succinlmide  (disuccinamide),  487 
Succinyl  chloride,  418 
Sucrose  (cane  sugar),  93,  113 
Suet,  302 
Sugar,  action  of  bases  on,  94 

„     action  of  hent  on,  96 

„    beetroot,  108 

„     cane,  93 

„     'crushed,*  in 

„    diabetic,  100 

„     effects  of,  on  polarized  light,  105 

„     estimation  of,  102 

„    fermentation  of,  152 

„    grape,  99,  113 

„     in  urine,  900 

„     inverted,  103,  113 

„    lime,  94 

„        „    use     of,     for     neutralizing 
standard  acid,  23 

„     manufacture  of,  106 

„    maple,  108 

„    milk  (lactose),  98,  TI4 

„     nitro-derivatives  of,  139 

„     of  lead  (acetate),  391 

,,     production  of,  in  the  liver,  893 

„  ,,  in  urine,  by  irritation 

of  brain,  100 

„     refining,  109 

„     starch,  99 

,,     varieties  of,  92,  113 
Sugars,    action  of  polybasio  acids    on, 

333 
„      are  probably  alcohols,  90,  175 
, ,      table  of  principal  properties,  113, 

SulphethyUtes  (ethylsulphates),  197 
Sulphindylic  aciil,  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  74 
Snlphisathyd,  689 
Sulpho  acids,  358 
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Sulpho-benztde,  723 
Sulpho- cyanides,  765 
Sulpho-naphthalin,  733 
Sulpbo-vinates  (ethyUulphates),  197 
Sulphur,    determination  of,   in    organic 

compounds,  25 
Sumach,  tannin  of,  454 
Sumaching  of  leather,  854 
Superheated  steam,  action  of, on  fats,  315 
Sweat,  00 1 

Sweet  oil  of  wine,  124 
Synaptase  (emulsin),  598,  note 
Synthesis  of  organic  compounds,  86 
Syntonin,  841 

Table  of  acids,  acetic  or  stearic  series, 

379 
„  „      chlorinated  fatty,  376 

„  „      fatty,  373,  .:i79 

„  , ,      glycolic  or  lactic  series,  42 1 

„  „      monobasic      derivatives, 

372 
„  „      oleic  series,  409 

„  „      oxalic  series,  413 

„  „      relations  of  monobasic  and 

polybasic,  355 
„       albummoid  bodies,  831 
„       alcohol,  radicles,  273 
„  ,,       strength  of,  988,  989 

„      alcohols,  heterologous  derivatives 

of,  574 
„  „        monatomic,  177 

I,  M        polyatomic,  174 

„      aldehyds,  337 
,,       allylic  series,  648 
„       amylaceous  group,  qo 
„       anhydrides,  367,  369 
„       aniline  derivatives,  505 
,,       antimonial  organo-metallic  com- 
pounds, 266 
,,       ashes  of  plants,  915 
,,       atomic    volumes    of    analogous 

liquids,  969 
»i  »>  f)         chlorides,  963 

„  tt  „        dimorphous 

bodies,  959 
If         M  »        elements,  957 

»  n  »         oxides,  962 

tt  it  ti        Si^lts    in     solu- 

tion, 967 
»9  )y  tt        sulphates,  chro- 

mates,  tung- 
states,  c:irbo- 
nates,  and 
nitrates,  964, 

u  -r  .    ^^ 

„      bases,  anUine  series,  512 

„         „      animal,  776 

„        „      classification    of  artificial, 

„  ,,      from  opium,  550 

„  „      from  strychnia,  563  ^note 

n  M      pyridine  series,  512 

,,  „      quinoline  scries,  515 

„  Baom^s  hydmroeter,  981 

„  benzoic  series,  596 
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Table  of  bile,  products  from,  883,  891 
,,       blood,  coropoftitioD  of,  870 
,,       boil.  pts.  of  organic  liquids,  973 
„  „  „        calculated,  979 

„      bones  and  teeth,  85S 
„       breadstuffs,  composition  of,  162 
„      chlorinated  derivatives  of   chlo- 
ride of  eth^l,  80 
„      chlorinated  derivatiyes  of  Dutch 

liquid,  81,  81 
„       chlorinated  ethylic  ethers,  240 
,,       coal  and  wood  analjlies,  150 
„      coal-tar     products,    homologous 

series,  719,  722 
„      coffee,  components  of,  570 
„       comparison    of  Ceotigrade   and 

Fahrenheit  scales,  985 
„       comparison  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish weights  and  measures,  983 
„       compound  radicles,  Liebig*s,  42 
„       corresponding  ozidei«,  sulphides, 

and  chlorides,  49 
„      cubic  expansion  of  certain  metals 

by  beat,  960 
,,       density  of  compound  gases,  951 
,,       double  hydrocarbon  radicles,  273 
„       essential  oils  (hydrocarbons),  590 
„       ethers  amylic,  237 
„  „      benzoic,  611 

,,  „      chlorinated,  240 

„  „      ethylic,  217 

„  „      methylic,  236 

„  „      tetrylic,  2^7 

„       ferricyanides,  756 
,,       ferrocyanides,  749 
„      food,  plastic  and  respiratory  com- 
ponents of,  923 
,,       food,    reUtion    in    quantity    to 

excreta,  936 
,,      gases  from  gun  cotton,  138 
,,       gastric    juice,    composition    of, 

880 
,,       gelatigenouB  bodies,  845 
,,       gluten,  analysis  of,  164 
,,       glycolic  ethers,  290 
„      glycols,  284 
,,       grammes  in  grains,  983 
,,      heij^hts  of   barometer  in  milli- 
metres and  inches,  984 
„       homologous  series,  34,   35,   38, 

40 

,,  horn,  hair,  wool,  &c.,  860 

„  hydrocarbons  from  alcohols,  271 

„  indigo,  products  from,  679,  688 

„  isologous  groups,  1 72 

„  kakc^yl  compounds,  258,  261 

,,  lichens,  products  from,  693 

„  marsh  gas  series,  277 

,,  mercuric  alcohols,  256 

,,  metallo  cyanic  radicles,  764 

,,  milk,  composition  of,  878 

„  millimetres  in  inches,  ^64 

„  mixed  ethers,  204 

„  roonatomic  alcohols,  176 

„  naphihalin,  deriyatiTes  o(  736 

,,  niiro-acids,  361 


Table  of  organo-metallio  compoondi,  14S, 
249 
„    oxychlorides  of  adds,  365,  366 
,,     pectin  compounds,  132 
, ,     phenic  (carbolic)  aci(j(  deriTatiTes 

of,  729  I 

,,     polarizing  action  of  sugars,  105        | 
,,     poh  atomic  alcohols  and  deriTa- 

tives,  174 
f,     Prussian  blues,  757 
„      pseudo  alcohols,  268 
,,      rodo,  products  from,  649 
„      saccharine  substances,  90,  113 
,,      salicylic  series,  627 
„      shells,  &c.,  composition  of,  859 
„      specitio  gravities  of  solotlons  of 

sugar,  160 
„      specific    gravity    and   gsseooi 

volume  of  elements,  951 
,,      sugars,  action  of,  on  pohuized 

light,  105 
„      sulpho-acids,  361 
„      suipho- cyanides,  765 
„      tartrates,  440,  446 
,,      tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  990 
, ,      Twaddeirs  hydrometer,  982 
„      ureas,  784 

„      uric  acid  products,  805, 807, 818 
„      urine,  composition  of,  894 
,,      yinic  acids,  195,  200 
,,      wax  compounds,  306 
,,      weights  and  measures,  982 
„      wines,  alcohol  in,  189 
„      wood  and  coal  analyse^  150 
Tallow,  302 
Tannin,  453 
Tanning,  852 
Tapioca^  12  c 
Tar,  coal,  716 
„    Dorsetshire  shale,  739 
„    wood,  703 
Tartar,  cream  of,  441 
„       emetic,  442 
„       of  teeth,  879 
,y      soluble,  441 
Tartaric  acid,  action  of  heat  on,  362,  443 
„  conversion  o(  into  socdoic, 

Tartrates,  440 

Taurin,  888 

Tkwing,  855 

Tea,  black  and  green,  571 

Tea  plant,  constituents  o^,  571 

Teeth,  composition  of,  858 

Tellurethyl,  250 

Terebene,  582 

Terebenes  (camphogens),  578 

Terebenthene,  580 

Terebilene  (peucyl),  584 

Terecamphen,  581 

Teropiammon,  559 

Terpine,  579,  584 

Terpinol,  584 

Terstearin,  kc.  (ms  Tristeariiiy  &c) 

Tetrads,  57,  58 

Tetramethyliuoiy  537 
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Tetrethyl-phoephonium     (phospho-tetre- 

thylium),  533 
Tetrethylium,  528 
Tetrethylurea,  784 
Tetryl  (butyl),  175 

„    arayl,  273 

»    glycol,  284 

„     hexyl,  273 

tf    hydride,  278 
Tetrylene  (butylene,  oil-gas),  282 
TelnrliA  (butyria),  530 
Thalliam-alcohol,  247 

ty      ethylato,  247 
Tbebaia,  553.  556 
Theine  (caffeine),  566 
Theobromine,  572 

} ,  relation  of,  toxan thi ne,  793 

Thialdine,  501 
Thiobenzol,  470 
Thionnrates,  819 
Tbiosaliool,  470 
Thioflinnaniiiie,  646 
Thyniene,  589 
Thymoil,  589 
Thymoilol,  589 
Thymol,  589 
Tobacco,  540 

Toluidine  (tolaylia),  512,  522 
Toluol  (benzoene),  624,  721 
Tragacanth,  130 
Treacle,  107 

Trehaloae  (myco«e),  114 
Triads,  57,  53 
Triamides,  481 
Triai^ntostibide,  483 
Tribenzophosphoride,  482 
Tribromacetylurea,  818 
Tribromhydrin,  324 
Tricetylift,  530 
Tricbloracetamide,  241,  483 
Trichloracetyl-phosphoride,  482 
Trichloraldebyd  (chloral),  242 
Trichloraniline,  506 
Trichlorhydrin,  323 

f,  of  phenose,  722 

Tricuprarside,  483 
TricuprophoRphide,  482 
Tricuprosamide,  479 
Triethylia,  528 

Triethylphosphine  (phoapbotriethylia),  531 
Triethyl-rosaniline,  511 
Trimercuramide,  481 
Trimetbylia,  526 
TriDitranisol,  640 
TripheDyl-rosaniline,  511 
Triple  phosphate  calculus,  899 
TnHtearin  (normal  stearin),  321 
Trisuccinamide,  488 
Trityl,  274 

„      benzol,  721 

„     glycol,  285 

„      hydride,  278 
Tritylene  (propylene),  282 

„       di bromide,  643 
Tritylia  (propylamine),  529 
Tronimer  8  test  for  sugar,  900 


Tungstates,  atomic  volume  of,  964 
Tunicin,  140 
Turkey  red  dye,  700 
Turmeric,  668 
Turpentine,  Chian,  580 

„  hydrates  of  oil  of,  584 

„  oil  of,  580 

„  products  of  oxidation,  585 

„  Venice,  580 

Turtle  shell,  860 
Types,  chemical,  theory  of,  51 
„     condensed,  55 
„     mixed,  56 
Typical  hydrogen,  56 
Tyrosine,  800 

Ulmiw,  94,  143 

Unfermented  bread,  165 

Uramil,  819 

Urari  (woorara),  563 

Urates,  803 

Urea,  776 
,,     compounds  of,  with  salts,  780 
„     determination  of,  Liebig's  method, 

781 

„     influence  of  food  on .  896 

„     quantity  d»ily  excreted,  896 

„     salts  of,  770 

„     synthesis  of,  88,  777 
Ureas,  compound,  233,  783 
Ureides,  784 

Urethane  (carbamic  ether),  2  31 
Uric  acid,  table  of  its  derivatives,  805 

„  test  for,  821 

,,       (xantbic),  oxide,  792 
Urinary  calculi,  898 
Urine,  803 

„       albuminous,  901 

„       analysis  of,  894 

,,       diabetic,  900 

„       normal,  894 

,,       of  animals,  895 

Vacuuv  pan,  use  in  sugar  refining,  1 1 o 
Valeral,   348 
Valeramide,  484 
Valerates,  401 
Valerol,  589 
Valerone,  351 
Valerureide,  785 
Valerylene,  279 
Valonia,  453 
Valyl  (tetryl,  butyl),  275 
Vapour  densities,  anomalies  of,  955 
,,         density,  relations  of,  to  molecu- 
lar formulae,  29 
Varnishes,  651 

Varrentrapp  and  "Wiirs  method  for  nitro- 
gen in  ultimate  analysis,  21 
Vegetable  cell,  functions  of,  905 

„         ivory,  131 

„         parchment,  134 
Vegetables,  nutrition  of,  904 
Veratria,  564 
Verdigris,  392 
Yerditeri  392 
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Vertidine,  739 
Vinegar,  distilled,  387 
„      making,  385 
Yiolaotin,  816 
Viridine,  512 
ViacouB  fennentation,  160 
Vitellin,  838 

Volatile  acids,  homology  of,  38 
Volumenometer  for  atomic  volumes,  956 
Vulcaoised  caoutchouc,  656 
Vulcanite  (ebonite),  656 

Wash-leather,  856 
Water  oven,  7 

„      type,  examples  of,  54 
Whx,  bees',  303 

,,     Chinese,  304,  note 
Weights,  comparative  table  of,  982 
Weld,  668 
Whalebone,  860 
Wheat  starch,  lao 
Whisky,  186 
White  flux,  441 
Wine,  varieties  of,  187 
Wines,  strength  of,  189 
Woad,  Schunk's  examination  of,  679 
Wood,  analyses  of,  150 


Wood,  products  of  distiUatton  o^  70s 

„     spirit,  180 
Woody  fibre,  decay  of,  144 

„        „      its  relation  to  starchy  143 
Wool,  860 
Woorara  poison,  563 
Writing  ink,  455 

Xamtheik,  698 

Xanthin  of  flowers,  698 

Xanthine  (xanthic  ttxide),  792 

Xanthorhaninin,  669 

Xylidine  (xylylia),  51a 

Xyloidin,  140 

Xylol,  .(dimethyl-benaol),  721 

Yeast,  153,  155 

,,      composition  of,  156 

„       structure  of,   155 

„      surface  and  sediment,  154 

Yellow  dyestufis,  667 

ZiNCio  cyanide,  746 
Zinc-arayl,  ^55 
Zinc-ethyl,  153 
Zinc-methyl,  951 


THE   END. 
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[ThK  RBADIR  IB  BIQUBSTKD  TO  XAKB  THE   FOLLOWUrO   COHBECTIONH.  ] 

PART  I.  THIRD  EDITION. 

P*go    47,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  30*954,  read  30*935. 
145,  line  II  from  top,  far  y^,  read  t^. 

151,  heading  of  table,  for  water  »  t,  read  absolute  refractiye  power. 
186,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  eight,  read  seven. 
214,  line  4  of  text,  for  1832,  raid  1831. 

374,  in  table  for  gp.  heat  of  rhodium,  for  0*05101,  read  0*05803. 
282,  in  table,  opposite  silver, /or  1773,  read  1873. 
469,  line  15  from  top,  for  ]u.,  read  xliL 


PART  II.  THIRD  EDITION. 

248,  line  I  of  note,  for  BiO^  read  BiO^. 

421,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  Na,  read  Na,. 

428,  lines  19  and  20,  for  3  H,0  and  3  Aq,  read  2  H,6  and  2  HO ;  and  for  54 

and  27,  read  36  and  18. 
556,  line  7  from  top,  for  60,64,  read  60,6,. 
67A,  last  line  but  one  of  text,  for  H,6,  read  2  H,6. 
670,  line  18  from  top,  for  4  H,6,  read  5  H,6. 


PART  III.  THIRD  EDITION. 


30,  line  9  from  top,  before  hydrogen,  iTuert  the  atom  of. 

38,  last  line  of  table,  for  6„,  read  B^, 

40,  in  c<»L  3  of  Uble,  for  (egtfj6„  read  (6,Hp\,6. 

49,  in  table,  for  ethyl  disulphide,  read  diethyJ  sulphide. 

73,  line  14  from  top,  insert  like  that  before  removed. 

b6,  line  13  from  top,  for  S„  read  B,. 
„  line  20  from  top,  for  6,01486,.  read  601 486,. 

93,  laflt  line  of  table,  for  6,^,  read  6jp 
105,  last  line  of  table,  for  6^11^,61,,  read  64H„6,. 
130,  line  II  from  top,  for  Pb6,  read  2  PbO. 

XT        \  H        ) 

170,  line  13  from  top,  for  u*  |  6,  read  jj*  j  6, 

174,  in  table,  formtdafor  diacetin  should  be  H,6,Hg6,  2  6,H,6,. 

2oo>  in  table,  last  line  of  3rd  col., /or  (6,H,)„  read  (6,H,)4. 

204,  in  table,  but  line,  for  6,H„6,H,„6,  read  6,H„e,tlu,6. 

22r,  in  equation,  deU  first  6  in  mercajitan. 

228,  line  2  from  top,  dele  first  2. 

252,  line  J  2  from  top,  dele  2  before  Na6,H,. 

285,  middle  of  page  in  formula  for  glycoiic  acid,  for  6,1146,  recul  6,H,6. 

292,  top  of  page,  in  formula  for  glycol,  for  (64H,)",  read  (6,H4)". 

295,  in  middle  of  page,  in  formula  for  stearin,  for  |  6,  read    |  6,. 

298,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  5**5,  read  —  5'**5. 
301,  line  5  from  top,  before  glycerin,  insert  of. 
303,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  6j,H„,  read  6„H„. 
319,  line  17  from  top, /or  2,  read  3. 

„     the  formula  for  sulphoglycerio  acid  should  contain  H,6  more. 
322,  in  three  formula  or  benzoicin,  for  6,H,6,  read  b,H,6. 
334,  line  10  from  top,  for  6,4,  read  6,4. 
363,  6  lines  from  bottom,  in  iformula  tor  malic  acid,  /ur  64,  read  64. 
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Page  370,  in  fonnola  for  pyrotartaric  anhydride  in  table,  /or  B^^  rtad  6^ 

»i  37 ^»  general  formula  for  ketooe,  for  6a».iH|fli-p  retid  OnBaM+i. 
„       f,    and  in  formula  for  normal  acid,  for  6,  read  6a. 

»•  3^3)  line  10  from  top,  for  2  H,0,  retnid  4  H,6. 

„  388,  line  9  from  bottom^  for  6,  read  6^ 

„  389,  fint  line,  for  i  atom,  read  2  atoms. 

„  415,  line  2  in  note,  cfde  it  is  metamerio  with  formic  anhydride  and. 

„  418,  line  40  from  top,  dtie  Rfi, 

„  422j  last  line,  /er  (e,H^,H,e,  read  (6,Hj.),H,0« 

„  430,  line  3  from  top,  for  GBfilB^  read  6,H.Cie^ 

„  439,  formula  for  quinic  acid  in  table  should  read  il6,Hj,0^ 

„  430,  in  first  equation,  for  =  2  H,6,  read  —  2  H,0, 

,,  432,  last  line,  for  H-0,  read  2  H,0. 

^p  433>  formula  for  basic  malate  of  lead  should  be  (Pbe^H^OpPbO). 

„  450,  line  14,  for  3  6u0,  read  OuO,  3. 

,»  461,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  3,  react  3. 

M  505,  first  division  of  table,  in  formula  for  cinnamanilide,  for  6Hp  read  ^^^y 

„  510,  line  8  from  top,  for  6,H,0^  read  OjH.O^. 
„       „     line  13  from  lx>ttom,  for  €^H.^K,  reoa  ^^oHi^N^ 

„  511,  line  7  fi^m  bottom, /or  succeeding,  read  preceding. 

»  535i  line  7  from  top,  for  6,H„0,  rcod  0,H,0. 

,t  540,  line  31,  cle/e  sparteia  contains  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  1  atoms  of 

conylia. 

ff  574>  opposite  No.  30,  dele  ueomd  0»H,«. 

»»  579i  lin«  16  from  top,  for  6  (6,^H„),  read  6  (6„H,,) . 

,,  619,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  2  atoms,  read  i  atom. 

y,  637,  in  formula  for  salicylate  of  copper  and  potassium,  for  2  H^O,  read  4  H^O. 

„  633,  Ust  line,  f<yr  2  H,e,  read  H,e ;  and /or  O^Hj^O,  read  OjAuO,. 

,,  647,  line  5  fix>m  bottom,  for  6,Hy  read  6,Hg. 

M  648,  in  formula  of  sulphocyanide  allyl,  for  S,,  read  B. 
n      n  n  of  allyl  ozalic  ether, /or  (6,llg),  read  (6,Hg). 

„      ,t  „  of  allyl  oxamic  ether,  for  6^0,,  read  6,0,, 

„      „  „  of  sulphallyl  urea, /or  N6b,  read  N,6S. 

„  656,  line  6  from  top,  for  6,H,^0,  read  6|oH„6. 

,,  666,  line  8,  and  668,  line  1,  for  anthers,  read  stigmata. 

„  668,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  O^  read  6|. 

»>  673,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  6^  read  6,^ 

„  7i4f  line  7  from  bottom,  /or  0*433,  read  0*333. 

„  736  and  74  X,  in  equation, /or  second  »,  read  +. 

,,  764,  line  15  from  top,  for  ferric,  read  cupria 

„  873,  line  13  from  top, /or  of;  read  or. 

>t  908,  line  1 3  from  top,  for  5  atoms,  read  10  atoms. 

»  939»  first  line,  for  less,  read  more. 
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4  WORHTS  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERA  TURE, 

^N   INTRODUCTION   TO  MENTAL   PHILO- 

SOPHY, 

On  the  Inductive  Method.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.  A.,  LL.D.    8vo»  I2x. 


^HE   EMOTIONS  AND   THE   WILL: 

Completiiig  a  Systematic  Exposition  of  the  Human  Mmd.  By  Alexander 
Bain,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second 
Edition,  revised.    8vo,  15J. 


'p'HE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Univei^ty  of 
Aberdeen.     Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Emendations.     8vo,  15/. 


QN   THE  STUDY  OF  CHARACTER: 

Including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.      By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     8vo,  9^. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  W.  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY, 

And  of  the  Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.  for  Westminster.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
8vo,  14^. 


A     SYSTEM     OF     LOGIC,     RATIOCINATIVE 

AND   INDUCTIVE; 

Being  a  Connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of 
Scientific  Investigation.  By  JoHN  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.  for  Westminster. 
Sixth  Edition.     2  vols.,  25^. 
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^at|^olo0j|[  wciti  i^t  Criotmeitt  of  §bea». 
LECTURES  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  By  J.  Paget, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the  Queen,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  and  Christ's 
Hospitals.  Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  Turner,  M.B.  Lond.,  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of*  Edinburgh.  8vo,  with  117 
Woodcuts,  21s, 


OBSERVATION  IN   MEDICINE; 


Or,  the  Art  of  Case-taking :  including  a  Special  Description  of  the  most 
Common  Thoracic  Diseases  and  Abnormal  States  of  the  Blood  and  Urine. 
By  John  Southey  Warter,  M.D.  Edin.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London.     8vo,  with  16  Woodcuts,  price  Js.  6d, 


J^  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  MURCHISON,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hos« 
pitaL     8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates,  iSs. 


CLINICAL    RESEARCHES    ON    DISEASE    IN 

INDIA. 

By  Charles  Morehead,  M.D.,  Principal  of  Grant  Medical  Collq;e, 
Surgeon  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital,  &c  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     8vo,  21s. 


ON 


DIPHTHERIA. 


By  E.  H.  Greenhow,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Western  General  Dispensary,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, Slc    8vo,  Js,  6d. 


gT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Edited  by  Df.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Callender.     With  4  Illustrations  in 
Lithography,  and  several  Woodcuts,     8vo,  ^s,  6d, 


WORKS  O.V  PATHOLOGY, 


QN  EPIDEMIC  DIARRHOEA  AND  CHOLERA; 

Their  Pathology  and  Treatment:  with  a  Record  of  Cases.  By  George 
Johnson,  M.D.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  to  King's  Coll^^e  Hospital.     Post  Syo^  7/.  (id, 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY  -, 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment   By  the  same  Author.  8to,  I4r. 


QN  CANCER:  ITS  ALLIES   AND   COUNTER^ 

FEITS. 

By  Weeden  Cooke,  Sui^eon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital  and  to  the  Rojral 
Free  Hospital,-  late  President  of  the  Harveian  Society  of  London,  Orator 
for  the  Year  1866  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  &c.  With  12 
Coloured  Plates.     8vo,  I2j.  6</. 

CLINICAL    OBSERVATIONS     ON     DISEASES 

OF  THE   HEART  AND  THORACIC  AORTA. 

By  Peyton  Blakiston,  M.D,,  F.R.S.,  &c,  late  Physician  to  the  Bir- 
mingham General  Hospital.     Post  8vo,  6f .  bd. 


^HE     FORMS,     COMPLICATIONS,     CAUSES, 

PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT   OF   CONSUMPTION 
AND  BRONCHITIS: 

Comprising  also  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of   Scrofula.      By  Jambs 
Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c     8vo,  i2j.  6</. 


^HE   ELEMENTS   OF   PROGNOSIS    IN   CON- 

SUMPTION  ; 

With  Indications  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  By  James  Edward 
Pollock,  M.D.,  &c..  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton.     8vo,  with  4  Illustrations,  14J. 


CONSUMPTION,  AS   ENGENDERED    BY  RE- 

BREATHED  AIR  AND  CONSEQUENT  ARREST  OF  THE 
UNCONSUMED   CARBONACEOUS   WASTE, 

Its  Prevention  and  Possible  Cure.      By  Henry    MacCormac,   M.D. 
Second  Edition,  enlaiged  and  revised.    Svo,  dr. 
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QN  STRABISMUS,  OR  SQUINTING; 

Its  Cure  without  Operation.  By  C.  Holthouse,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital  and  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Southwark. 

\Jn  preparation, 

J^  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 

OF   THE   EYE. 

By  William  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Oculist  in  Scotland  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  &c.  The  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  much 
enlarged.     8vo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  3ar. 

A  MANUAL    FOR    THE    CLASSIFICATION, 

TRAINING,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 
IMBECILE,  AND  IDIOTIC. 

By  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.  Lond.  F.G.S.  F.A.S.L.  Honorary 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  and 
Imbeciles;  and  William  Millard,  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles.     Post  8vo,  $s. 
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'pHE    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT    OF 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  INCLUDING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
OF  PREGNANCY. 

By  Graily  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Disease  of 
Women,  University  College,  and  Obstetric  Physician  to  University 
College  Hospital.     8vo,  i6x. 


EXPOSITION   OF    THE    SIGNS    AND    SYMP. 

TOMS   OF   PREGNANCY: 

With  some  other  Papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  W.  F. 
Montgomery,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.  Reprint  of  the  Second  Edition 
(1856),  which  was  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Svo,  with  Portrait,  6  coloured 
Plates  comprising  25  Figures,  and  48  Woodcuts,  2$s. 


WORKS  ON  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 


fJINTS   TO   MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 

MENT  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  PREGNANCY 
AND    IN   THE   LYING-IN    ROOM: 

With  Hints  on  Nursing,  &c.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Sixteenth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  5/. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

IN   HEALTH  AND   DISEASE. 

By  the  same  Author.     Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  $s, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 

AND   CHILDHOOD. 

By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  A  New  Edition,  being 
the  Fifth,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo,  l&r. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK  CHILDREN: 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses  at  the  Hospital  far  Ski 
Children :  but  containing  Directions  which  may  be  found  of  service  to  all 
who  have  the  Charge  of  the  Young.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition, 
Fcap.  u.  6d. 
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SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


By  J.  Cooper  Forster,  F.R.C.S.  &c.  Asststant-Surgeon  to,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
8vo,  15*. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH 
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Or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive 
to  Human  Longevity  and  Happiness.  By  South  wood  Smith,  M.D. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  with  1 13  Figures  engraved 
on  Wood  expressly  for  this  Edition,  15J. 


MANUAL  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE 

OF   MEDICINE. 

By  W.  B.  Kesteven,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised;  with  many  Addi- 
tions,  and  the  omission  of  such  topics  as  were  found  in  practice  to  render  the 
first  edition  less  strictly  adapted  for  domestic  use.     Fcap.,  5/. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  HEALTH; 

Or,  the  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Hygiene  to  the  Recovery  of  Health :  a 
Manual  for  the  Invalid,  and  a  Guide  in  the  Sick  Room.  By  W.  Strange, 
M.D.^  &C.,  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Worcester.     Fcap.,  6^. 


SEA-AIR  AND  SEA-BATHING  FOR  CHILDREN 

AND   INVALIDS; 

Their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Mode  of  Employment  By  Mons.  Le  Dr. 
Brochard,  Physician  to  the  Sea-Bathing  Establishment  La  Tremblade, 
S.W.  of  France.  Translated  and  Edited  by  W.  Strange,  M.D.,  &c.. 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Worcester.     Fcap. ,  3x.     * 


T  ECTURES    ON    THE    GERMAN    MINERAL 

WATERS  AND  THEIR  RATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT; 

With  an  Appendix  embracing  a  concise  Account  of  the  Principal  European 
Spas  and  Climatic  Health  Resorts.  By  SigiSmund  Sutro,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital,  &c.  8vo, 
12S.  6d. 


I^OTES  ON  HOSPITALS. 

By  Florence  Nightingale.     Third  Edition,  enlarged,  and  for  the  most 
part  re-written.     Post  4to,  with  13  Plans,  i8j. 
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'pHOMSON'S  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  made  conformable  throughoat  to  the 
New  Pharmacopceia  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education.  By 
Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest     i8mo,  5x.  6</.  cloth,  or  6s,  6d,  roan  tuck. 
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]^ANUAL     OF     MATERIA     MEDICA     AND 

THERAPEUTICS  : 

Being  ux  Abridgment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereika's  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica,  ananged  in  conformity  with  the  British  Pharmacopceim,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Chembts  and  Druggists, 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students,  &c  By  Frederic  John  Farre, 
M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.L.,  F.L.S.,  Senior  Physician  to  Sl  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  St  Bartholomew's 
College,  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Assisted  by  Robert 
Bentley,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain;  and  by  Robert  Warington,  F.R.S.,  FX.S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Chemical 
Society,     i  voL  8vo,  pp.  642,  with  90  Woodcuts,  2ij. 
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r)R.    PEREIRA'S    ELEMENTS 

MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Fourth  Edition  of  the  Original  Work,  revised  principally  from  the  Author's 
materials  by  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  and  G.  Owen  Rees,  M.D. 
3  vols.  8vo,  3/.  1 5 J. 
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obsolete  the  directions  given  in  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  for  the  preparation 
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the  origin,  characters,  properties,  and  uses  of  drugs,  is,  with  but  few  excep- 
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Influence  of  Mind,  the  Action  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity,  of  Food, 
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By  G.  T.  Gkeam,  M.D.,  Pbysidan-Accoucheui  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  Wales.     Fcap.  8vo,  5/. 
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Being  an  Introduction  to  Dietetics.  By  W.  Brinton,  M.D.,  Physician 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in,  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  Svo,  with  48 
Woodcuts,  I2X. 
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Or,  Corpulency  and  Leanness  scientifically  considered.  By  Brillat- 
Savarin,  Author  of  "  Physiologic  du  Go<iL"  Translated  by  L.  F.  Simp- 
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jyjODERN  COOKERY   FOR   PRIVATE    FAMI- 
LIES 

Reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully  tested 
Receipts,  in  which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and  other  eminent 
writers  have  been  as  much  as  possible  applied  and  explained.  By  Eliza 
Acton.  Newly  revised  and  much  enlai^ged  Edition,  with  additional  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  Js.  6eL 
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DICTIONARY    OF    CHEMISTRY    AND    THE 

ALLIED   BRANCHES   OF    OTHER  SCIENCES; 
Founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.   Ure.     By  Henry  Watts,  F.C.S., 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributoxs.     4  vols.  8vo.     In  course  of  publication 
periodically  in  Parts.     Vou  I.  31J.  6^.,  Vol,  II.  26j.,  and  Vou  III.  price 
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£LEMENTS  OF   CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.     By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London.    Revised  Edition, 
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Part  L— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  3rd  Edition,  lis. 
„     IL— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  3rd  Edition,  21s, 
„  in.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  2nd  Edition,  lor. 

^   MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By  William  Odling,  M.B.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Secretary  to  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Part  I.  8vo,  9^.  sewed. 

^  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,. 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students,  with  express  reference  to  the 
Three  Months'  Summer  Practice.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition, 
illustrated  with  70  new  Woodcuts  of  Microscopical  Preparations  and  Che- 
mical Apparatus,  "js,  td, 

LECTURES   ON   ANIMAL   CHEMISTRY, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  By  the  same  Author* 
Crown  8vo,  41.  6(i 


12  IVORJCS  ON  CHEMISTRY  AND  SCIENCE, 


fJANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

Adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  Notation.     By  F.  T.    Conington, 
M.A.,  F.C.S.     Post  8vo,  ^s,  6d. 

CONINGTON'S      TABLES     FOR     QUALITATIVE 

ANALYSIS.    Designed  as  a  Companion  to  the  above.     2x.  6d, 


/^    HANDBOOK  OF    VOLUMETRICAL  ANA- 

LYSIS. 

By  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.  A.,  T.C-D.,  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  Dublin,  and  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Post 
8vo,  4s.  6d, 

THE  TOXICOLOGISTS  GUIDE  : 

A  New  Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the  Best  Methods  to  be  pursued  for  the 
Detection  of  Poisons  (post-mortem  or  otherwise).  By  John  Hor.sley, 
F.  C.  S. ,  Analytical  Chemist  {/^eoify. 
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^  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in 
general  use,  t<^ether  with  the  History  and  Descriptions  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Edited  by 
the  late  W.  T.  Brande,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.L.,  and  E.  of  H.M.  Mint,  Hon. 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  assisted 
by  Gentlemen  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements.  In  course 
of  publication  in  12  Parts,  each  containing  240  pages,  price  5/.;  forming  3 
vols.,  medium  8vo,  price  21J.  each. 

URE'S   DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,   MANUFAC- 

TURKS,  AND  MINES. 

Re-written  and  enlarged  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  nmnetous 
Gentlemen  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  With  2000  Woodcuts. 
3  vols,  8vo,  4/. 
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£LEMENTS     OF     PHYSICS     OR    NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Written  for  General  Use  in  Plain  or  Non-technical  Language.  By  Neil 
Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R-S.,  &c.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen, 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  Sixth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  containing  in  the  Second  Part  the  new  com- 
pleting chapters  on  Electricity  and  Astronomy,  with  an  Outline  of  Popular 
Mathematics.  8vo,  in  Two  Parts,  which  may  be  had  separately,  price 
lar.  dd,  each. 


fHE  CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academies  of  Rome,  Turin,  &&  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged  j  with  Notes  and  References.     8vo,  yj.  td. 


fJEAT  CONSIDERED  AS  A  MODE  OF  MOTION. 

By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo,  with  Plate 
and  loi  Woodcuts,  izs.  6(L 


QN  RADIATION; 


The  "  Rede  "  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Senate  House  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  May  16,  1865,  by  Prot  Tyndall,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
2s,  6d, 


QUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 


By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart,  K.H.,  &c,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France.  Eighth  Edition,  with  Corrections.  8vo,  with  9  Plates,  i&r. 
\*  Two  of  the  Plates  were  prepared  for  the  preceding  Edition,  one 
showing  the  willow-leaved  structure  of  the  SuN*s  photosphere,  the  other 
exhibiting  a  portion  of  the  Moon's  surface  from  a  model  by  Mr.  N  as  myth. 


gATURN  AND   ITS  SYSTEM: 

Discussing  the  Motions,  Appearance,  and  Habitability  of  Saturn  and  its 
System,  the  Nature  of  the  Rings,  &c  ;  with  Notes  on  Chaldaean  Astro- 
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1688.  By  the  Kght  Kev.  T.  V.  Short,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.l0t.6<i. 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 


Extracts  of  the  JonmalB  and 
Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry,  from  the 
Year  1783  to  1852.  Edited  by  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis.  Second  Edition,  with  3 
PortraiU.    3  vols.  8vo.  42fl. 

The  Diary  of  the   Bight   Hon. 

WiUiam  Windham,  M.P.  From  1783  to 
1809.  Edited  by  Mrs.  H.  BAJtnro.  8vo.  18c. 

lofe  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Bev.  G.  R.  Guuo,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious 
Additions.  Crown  8vo*  with  Portrait,  5», 
Iiife  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  partly 
from  M.  Briauioht,  partly  from  Original 
Documents  (Intermediate  Edition).  By  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleio,  MjL    8vo.with  Portrait,  16s. 

Brialmont  and  Qleig*!  Ufa  of  the  Dnke 

of  WeUiDgton  (the  Parent  Work).  4  vols. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  £2  14*. 

History  of  my  Beligious  Opinions. 

By  J.  U.  Newuan,  D.D.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Apologia  pro  Yit&  Sud.  Post 
8vo.  6«. 

Father    Mathew:  a  Biography. 

By  JoHK  Francis  Maouirb,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portrait  Crown  8va  d«.  6d: 
Borne ;  ita  Bnlen  and  its  Inatitutiona. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition  in  pre- 
paration. 

Letters    and    Life   of    Francis 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasionai  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  Spkddino,  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Yols. 
LandlL    8vo.24t. 


Lifb  of  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Sieve- 
king,  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  the 
Author's  sanction,  byCATHERiMB  Wixk- 
worth.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12». 

Mozart's   Letters  (1769-1791), 

translated  fro.ii  the  Collection  of  Dr. 
LuDwio  NoHL  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  18«. 

Beethoven's  Letters  (1790-1826)9 

from  the  Two  Collections  of  Drs.  Nohl 
and  Ton  KdcHEU  Translated  by  Lady 
Wallace.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  flrom 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  Letters /rrnn  1838 
to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  With 
Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5«.  < 


BeooUeotions  of  the  late  William 

Wilberforce,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  York 
during  nearly  80  Yean.  By  J.  S.  Habforoi 
FJL&    Second  Edition.    Post8vo.7s. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 

KC.B.  By  John  Clark  Marahman. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  12s.  6<2. 

Thomas  Moore's  Memoirs,  Joxir- 

nal,  and  Correspondence.  Edited  and 
abridged  from  the  First  Edition  by  Earl 
BussELL.  .Square  crown  Sra  with  8  Por- 
traits, 12s.  Bd. 

Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith. 

By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Hollakd.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Ausnir.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 
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in  •BoeleiriMtiftftl  Biogrsp 

phy.    Bj  the  Rigbt  Hon.  Sir  J.  SxisifSEV, 
LL.D.    Foarth  Edittoo.    Sra  lit. 


Biographies  of  DiatixigiiiahedSci-  { 
entlficMeou  By  FKAX9018  Akaoo.  Trans-  \ 
lated  bj  Admiral  W.  IL  Suttii,  F.R.S.  the  ! 
Rer.  B.  Powkli,  M.A.  and  R.  Grant,  ll-V.  ! 
8Ta  18«. 


VIcriiMitadee  of  FsmilieB.    By  Sir 

Bbbxaso  Bdbkk,  Ulster  King  of  Atib«. 
Fust,  SEOoin>»  and  TmBDScBiEa.  dvtils. 
crown  Sto.  i2f.  6dL  each. 

Maunder's    Biographical    Trea- 

tnry:  Memoin,  Sketches,  and  Bri*  f  Kotlt^ 
of  aboTe  12,000  Eminent  Persona  of  Ail 
Ages  and  Nations.    Fcp.  8ro.  lOs. 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity,  ^c. 


The  Inatitates  of  Justanian;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  Bj  T.  G.  Sakdabs,  M. A.  Barrister- 
at-Law,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU.  Oxon. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  15s. 

The  Ethics  of  Ariatotle.   Illustrated 

with  Esaara  and  Notes.  Bj  Sir  A.  Gbast, 
Bart  M.A.  LUD.  Director  of  Public  In- 
stmction  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Second 
Editivn,  rerised  and  completed.  2  vols.  8to. 

On  Bepreaentative  Gtovermnent. 

By  Johh  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.  Ihtrd  Edi- 
tion.  8vo.  9s.  crown  8to.  2s. 

On  Iiiberty.  By  the  aame  Author.  Tliird 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  OdL  crown  8rou 
ls.4d; 

Frinoiplea  of  Politioal  Soonomy.  By  the 
aame.  Sixth  Edition.  2  toIsl  8ro.  30s.  or 
in  I  ToL  crown  Svo.  5s. 

A  System  of  XiOgio.  Kaliooinafclve  and 
Indoctiveu  By  the  same.  Ststh  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  25& 

Utilitarianism.  Bj  the  same.  2dEdit.8vo.S«. 

DisaertationB  and  Diaonasiona.  By  Mie 
same  Author.    2  vols  8vo.  24s. 


ation  of  Sir  'W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philsso- 
phical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
8T0.14S. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  byR.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Spkddiko, 
M.A.  and  D.  D.  Hbath.  Yols.  L  to  V. 
PhUowphieal  Works,  5  vols.  8ro.  X4  6s. 
Vols.  YI.  and  YIL  Literary  and  Profes- 
sional Works,  2  Yols.  £i  ISs, 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 
By  S.  Whatblt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  EdiUon.    8vo.  10«.  Odl 


Slements  of  Xaogic.  By  R.  Whaielt, 

D.D.  tote  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Ninth 
,       Edition.    8ro.  lOi.  6dL  crown  8to.  4a.  6d. 

•  Blementa   of    Hhetoric     By  the  »u:e 

Author.     Seventh  Edition.    Srou   10s.  Cd, 
crown  8to.  is.  6dL 

ITingUsh    Bynonymas.     Edited    by  An-h- 
bishop  Whatblt.    5th  Edition.   FcpwSt. 

I  MisceUaneons  •RemainB  ftom  the 

'       Oommon-ptooe  Book  of  Richard  Whatelt, 

I       D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Edited  bj 

Hiss  E.  J.  Whatd^t.    Post  8to.  7«.  6«L  ' 

Basays  on  the  Administratioiis  of 

Grest  Britain  from  1783  to  1880.    By  tiie 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  C  Lewis,  BarL    Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Hbad,  Bart.  8va 
I       with  Pmrtrait,  15s. 

I 

I  By  ike  soma  Amikar. 

•  Inquiry   into  the  Credibility  of  the 
!       Eariy  Roman  Historr,  2  vols.  80s. 

I  On  the  Methoda  of  Obaerrasion  and 
Reasomng  in  PoHtics,  2  vols.  28s. 

Iriah  Diatnrbanoee  «nd  Iriah  Chnreh 
Question,  12s: 

Bemarka  on  the  TTse   and  Abnae  of 
some  Political  Terms,  9s. 

,    The  Fablea  of  Babxina,  Greek  Text 

!  with  Latm  Notes,  Part  L  5s.  6<L  Past  IL 
8s.6dL 

I 

An   Outline   of  the   Kecessary 

,  Laws  of  Thought:  a  Tkeatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic  By  the  Host  Rev.  W. 
Thohsox,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Toffc.  Crown 
8to.  5s.  OdL 

The  Slements  of  Iiogic  By  Thohas 

SuKDDEir,  If  .A.  of  St  Peter's  ColL  Cantab. 
12ma  is.  6dl  • 
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▲nalysis  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

Logic.  Bj  W.  Stebbino,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    12mo.  8«.  6(L 

The  Election  of  Bepresentatives, 

PariiameaUry  and  Municipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Uabe,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8yo.  61. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Magaulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  Library 
edition,  8vo.  12t.  People's  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  3s.  6J. 

liord   Macanlay's    Speeches   on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1881  and  1882. 
16mo.  Is. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
I^anguage.  By  R«  6.  Lathah,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
JoHH SON,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  FL  J.  Todd, 
with  nomerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
Publishing  in  36  Parts,  price  3s.  M.  each, 
to  form  2  vols.  4to. 

Thesaurus  of  Ensplish  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
fadlitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roobt, 
M.D.    18th  Edition,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d 

Iiectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  Max  MiJLLSR,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor 
in  the  UniverBity  cf  Oxford.  First  Skribs, 
Fourth  Edition,'l2ai    Second  Sbribs,  18s. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  Fbe* 

DKKic  W.  Fakbar,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6<^. 

The  Debater ;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  DiscBssion.    By  F.  Rowtox.    Fcp.  6s. 

A   Course  of  English  Beading,  | 
adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity;  or, 
How  and  What  to  Read.    By  the  Rev.  J. 
PvcBOFT,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  5s. 

Manual  of  English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.   By  Thomas  Arnold,  B.  A.  v 
Post  8vo.  lOs.  6dL 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Wartbr, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6dL 


Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 

Uryon  the  Old  TesUment;  with  a  New 
TransUUon.  By  M.  M.  Kausch,  Ph.  D. 
Vol.  L  Genem,  8vo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus^  15s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12«. 
A  Hebrew  (Grammar,  with  Exeroiaes. 
By  the  same.  Part  1.  OuiiineM  with  Extr* 
cises,  8vo.  12s.  6dL  Ket,  6s.  Part  II.  ^.r- 
eqpHonal  Fornu  and  Conatruetlont,  V2».  6<1 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By 
J.  T.  WnrrB,  M.A.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  2,128,  price  42#. 

A  Ifew  IiAtdn-EagliBli  Dictionary, 
abridged  from  the  larger  work  of  White  and 
BiddU  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  White,  M.A. 
Joint- Author.    8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s. 

The  Junior  Scholar's  Ijatin-English 
Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  works 
of  Whiu  and  RiddU  (as  above),  by  J.  T. 
White,  M.A.  sarviving  Joint- Author. 
Square  12mo.  pp.  662,  price  7s.  6dL 

An  English-Greek  Iiexioon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yongk,  B  JL 
Fifth  Edition.    4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lezioon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  8«.  6c/. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  LiDDKLL,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scotf,  D.D.  Master 
of  BallioL  Fifth  Edition,  crown  4to.  81s.  Qd, 

A  Ijezlcon,  Greek  and  English, 
abridged  from  Liddbll  and  Scott's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon,  Eleventh  Edition,  square 
12mo.  7s.  ^d, 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Bomsn  letters ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  Comparisons  of  Cognate  WonU  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  AngIo*Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Bbnfey.    8vo.  52s.  6J. 

A  Practical    Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  L. 
CoNTA2(SBAi7. 10th  Edition,  postSvo.  10s.  6dL 

Ctontansean'a       Pooket        Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
above  by  the  Author.    8d  Edition.  18mo.  5s. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  Hy  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackjlby,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Cabl  Maatin 
Friedlamder.    Poet8vo.  \_Nearly  ready. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


Boerofttjopg  of  a  Oonntry  Panon. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First  Skbivs,  with  41 
Woodcat  lllnstratioDi  from  DesigiiB  by 
B.  T.  Pritchett    Grown  8ro.  12«.  6dL 

BaeretttionB  of  a  Country  Ttanoiu 
Seoohd  Skkiel    Grown  8to.  8c  6dL 

The  Gommonplaee  Fhilosoplier  in 
Town  and  Oonntrj.  By  the  same  Author. 
Qrown  8to.  3«.  6dL 

Iioirare  Honra  in  Town ;  Essayi  Conaola- 
toiy,  iEsthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Do- 
mestic   By  the  same.    Grown  8yo.  8#.  Bd, 

The  Anttimn  Holidays  of  a  Cotintry 
Parson ;  Essays  contributed  U>Fra$er*»Mag' 
acme  and  to  Chtod  ffgrdt,  by  the  same. 
Grown  8vo.  8<.  6dL 

The  Qraver  Thoii«hts  of  a  Oonntry 
Psnon»  SsooHD  Sbriss.  By  the  same. 
Grown  8to.  3«.  6dL 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Fsrson, 
selected  from  Essays  contribated  to  JWtso^s 
,  by  the  same.    Poet  8vo.  9t. 


A  Campaigner  at  Home.   By  Snm- 

UBT,  Author  of  *ThaIatta'   and   <NngaB 
GriUcs.'    Post  Svo.  with  Vignette,  7s.  6d: 

Studies  in  Parliament:  a  Series  of 
Sketches  of  Leading  Politicians.  By  R.  H. 
Button.  (Reprinted  from  the  PaU  Mall 
Oazette.)    Grown  8to.  4s.  6d 

Iiord  Maoanlay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings 
LiBRABT  EDmow,  2  vols.  8to.  Portrait,  21t. 
Psoplb's  EomoN,  1  vol.  crown  Syo.  4f.  6dL 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  ICis- 

cellaneous  Works ;  including  his  Gontribu- 
tions  to  the  Edmbttrgh  Review. 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8yo.  86s. 

Travkllsr's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  21s. 

Gabinbt  Edition,  8  yoUl  Ibp.  21s. 

Pboflb*8  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8td.  8s. 

Mementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  7«. 

The  "Wit  and  "Wisdom  of  the  Bev. 
Stdnbt  Smith  :  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conrersation.    16mo.  5s. 


Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modem: 

Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral,  and 
PanegyricaL  Edited  by  Rer.  John  Booth. 
BJL  Gsmbridgeu  Secend  Editiast,  rerised 
and  enlaiged.    Fcp.  7a  8dL 

From  Matter  to  Spirit:  the  Beenlt 

of  Ten  Tears'  Experience  in  Spirit  Mamla- 
tations.  By  Sophia  E.  Dn  Mow»xs. 
With  a  Preikce  by  Professor  Dm  Uoboas. 
Postdro.  8s.  6<f. 

Essays  selected  firom  Ck>ntribii- 

tions  to  the  JSiiimMirgA  JZcmsv.  ByHsNBT 
RooBBS.  Second  Edition.  8  vola.  fqiu  SU 
The  BcUpse  of  Faith;  or,  a  Tlsit  to  t 
Religious  Sceptic.  By  tiie  same  Anther. 
Elerenth  Edifion.    Fcp.  5s. 

Befenoe  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  bj  its 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.8s.6dL 

Seleotions  flrom  the  CoReepoodsnoe 
of  R.  £.  H.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Grown  8yo.  7s.  Gd. 

Vaneriana,  or  the  Wisdom  and  ^t  of 
Thoicab  FuLLBB,witii  Essay  on  his  UA  and 
Genius.    By  the  same  Author.   l€mo.  2s.  €dL 

An  Essay  on  Human  Hatore; 

showing  Uie  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Rerela- 
tion  for  the  Perfect  Dereiopment  of  Man's 
Capacities.  By  Henst  S.  Boas*,  MJ). 
FJt.S.  and  G.S.    8vo.  12s. 

The  Philosophy  of  I^atore ;  a  Sys- 
tematic Treatise  on  the  Gauses  and  Laws  of 
Natural  Phenomena.  By  the  same  Avtiior. 
8vo.  12s. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle^  Fom, 
and  Matter.  By  Jakes  Hutchibon  Stib- 
UNO.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

An  Introdncticm  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoESLii,  M.A.  LL.D.    Svo.  its. 

SXements  of  Psychology,  contahdng  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectnal  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  7s.  ed. 

Sight  and  Touch;  an  Attempt  to 
Disprove  the  Received  (or  Berkeleisn) 
Theory  of  Vision.  By  Tboiias  K.  Abbott, 
M.A  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trin.  GoU.  Dublin. 
8vo.  with  21  Woodcuts,  6s.  6dL 
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The   Beaaaea  and  the   Intelledt 

By  Albxandbr  Bain,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  169. 

Tlie   Emotion8  and   tlie  Wm»  by  the 

flame   Author.    8vo.  15t. 
On  the  Study  of  Oharacter,  including 

an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.    By  the  same 

Author.    8yo.  9«. 

Time  and  Space:  a  MeUphysical 
Easay.     By  Shadwobth  H.  Hodgson. 

Syo.  pp.  588,  price  16s. 

The  Way  to  Best:  Results  from  a 
Life-search  after  Religious  Truth.  By 
R.  Vaughan,  D.D.  IXearljf  ready. 


Hours  with  the  Mystios:  a  Contri- 
bution to  the  HIstocy  of  Religious  Opinion. 
By  Robert  Ai«fbbd  YAUGHAir*  B.A.  Se- 
cond Edition.    2  rols.  crown  8?a  12i. 

The  Philosophy  of  BTeeessity;  or, 
Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  SdenoeL  By  Chajllbs  Bjut. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9«. 

The  Edaoatton  of  tte  Feelings  aad 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8yo.8t.6dL 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 

By  Sir  Willoughbt  Johbs,  Btrt,  M.A. 
Trin.  ColL  Cantab.    8m  6t. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography,  ^c. 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.    By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hebschbl,  Bart,  H.A.  Ei^th 
Edition,  revised;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8to.18«. 

Arago's     Popular     Astronomy. 

Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Sictth, 
P.R.S.andR.6KAXT,H.A.  With  25  Plates 
and  858  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8yo.  £2  5i. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    By  Rich- 

ABD  A.  Pboctor,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  St 
John's  ColL  Camb.  and  King's  ColL  London. 
8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14j. 

CeleBtial   Olyeots   for    Common 

Telescopes.  ByT.W.  Webb,  MJL1F.RJLS. 
With  Hap  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts. 
16mo.  78. 

Physical  Geography  for  Schools 

and  General  Readers.  By  M.  F.  Haubt, 
LL.D.    Fcp.  with  2  Charts,  2«.  ed 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Stotistical, 
and  Historical  ;  formijag  a  complete 
Oasetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Kbith 
JoaKSTON,  F.R&E.   8vo.8U.6d: 


M^CuUooh's  Dictionary,  Geogra- 
phical, Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Bevised 
Edition,  printed  in  a  larger  type,  with 
Maps,  and  with  the  StaUstical  Information 
throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns. 
By  F&edbbick  Mabtik.  4  vols.  8vo.  price 
21s.  each.    Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

A  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.6.S.  Prof,  of  Geog.  in  Seng's  CdL  and  in 
Queen's  CoU.Lond.  With  6  Maps.  Fcp.7».6A 

The  Geosraphy  of  British  History;  a 
Geographical  Description  of  the  British 
Islands  at  Successive  Periods.  By  the  same 
Author.    With  6  Maps.    Fcp.8s.6dL 

Abridged  Text-Book  of  British  Geo- 
graphy.   By  the  same.    Fcp.  U.  6dL 


ICannder's  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F»R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  1 6  Plates.    Fcp.  10s.  Bd. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The   Elements   of    Physics   or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Arsott, 
M.D.  F.ILS.  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  rewritten  and 
completed.    2  Parts,  8vo.  2U 


VoloanoSy  the  Character  of  their 
Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the  Structure 
and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
&c  By  G.  PouLETT  ScROPB,  M.P.  F.R.a 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
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Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 

MoUon.  By  Profcnor  Joinr  Ttxdall, 
F.ItS.LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8to. 
with  Woodi*iiti»  12s.  6dL 

A    Treatise   on   Electrioity,    in 

Theory  and  Pnctice.  By  A.  Dk  la  Rivk, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trana- 
Uted  by  C  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.  8  rola, 
8to.  with  Woodcata,  £8  18«. 

The     Correlation    of*  Fhysioal 

Forcea.  By  W.  R.  Gbovk,  aC.  V.P.R  a 
Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  7f.  GdL 

MannalofGtoology.  ByS-HAuoH-roK. 

M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trio.  Coll.  and  Prof, 
of  Geol.  in  the  Unir.  of  Doblin.  Reriaed 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcnta.    Fcp.  6<. 

A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  J.  Phillips, 
M.A.  Prof,  of  GeoL  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  4«. 

A  Glossary  of  Mineralogy.  By 
H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Surrey  of  Great  Britain.  With  486  Fignrea. 
Crown  8Ya  12«; 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduc- 
tion to  Mineralogy,  re-edited  by  H.  J. 
Bbookk,  F.R.S.  and  W.  II.  BIillbr,  F.G.S. 
Post  8vo.  with  Woodcnta,  18i. 

Van  Ber  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

ZooLoor.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clabk, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2  Tola.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  60a. 

The  Coxnparatiye  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owkv,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  8  vols. 
8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,200  AYoodcnts. 
Vols.  I.  and  11.  price  21«.  each,  now  ready. 
Vol.  III.  in  the  Autumn. 

Homes  without  Hands:  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  dasscd 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.G.Wood,  M.A.  F.L.a  With 
about  140  Yignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  size 
^P>S«)*    Second  Edition.    8vo.  2U. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  HAcnvic, 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By 
the  same  Author.  Second  (English)  Edi- 
tion. 8va  with  many  Illustrations,  18«. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylograplis  and  172  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  2U 


Manual  of  Ckxrals  and  Sea  JeUiSB- 

By  J.  R.  Gkbbxk,  B.A.  Edited  fay  J.  A 
Galbbaith,M.A.  and  S.  Hauohtos^  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  89  Woodcnta,  bt, 

yuanwoi  of  Spongea  and  Animalonlse; 
with  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and 
Editors.   Fcp.  with  16  Woodcnta,  2il 

Manual  of  the  Metalloida.  B j  J.  Apjonr. 
K.D.  F.R.&  and  the  same  Editors,  fad 
Edition.    Fcp.  with  88  Woodcnta,  7s.  6dL 

Sketohes  of  the  Katoral  History 

of  Ceylon.  B}*  Sir  J.  Exansoit  Tbkskst. 
1LC.&  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  EngnTings. 
Post8T0.12aL6dL 

Ceylon.  By  the  aame  Anther.  6th  Xdition: 
with  Maps,  &c  and  90  Wood  Engrarinsa. 
2  vols.  8va  £2  10s. 

A   gamiliar    History   of   Birds. 

By  E.  Stasilbt,  D.D.  late  Lord  Biabop  ot 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcnta,  Ss.  Gd, 

Karvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or.  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  Br 
G.  Gabratt.   Third  Edition.    Fcp.  7s. 

Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Bam- 

bles.  By  the  Rer.  C.  A.  Joints,  BLA.  FX.S. 
Fcp.  with  10  Illustntions,  6s. 

EJrby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Xatura! 
History  of  Insects.   Crown  8to.  5s. 

Mannder's  Treasory  of  Katnral 

History,  or  Popular  Dicrionary  of  Zoology. 
Rerised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  lOi; 

The  ;  Elements   of    Botai^  for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  TiiOJi.vs  :SdooBE,  F.L.S.  Fcji 
with  15i  Woodcuts,  2s.  SdL 

The    Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionaiy  of  the  YegetaUe  King- 
dom; with  which  is  inoorporated  aGlos- 
aaiy  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiKDLET,  F.R.a  and  T.  Moore,  FX.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    2  Parts,  fcp.  20s. 

The  British  Flora ;  compridng  the 

Pluenogamons  or  Flowering  Planta  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookkr,  K.H.  and 
G.  A.  Walkeb-Arxott,  LLD.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  2U 
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The  Rose  Aznateur's  Guide.   Bj 

TaoxAB  RiVBBS.   New  Edition.  Fcp.  4m. 

The  Indoor    Gkurdener.    By  Miss 

Maij2(o.    Fcp.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

IiOudon'sEnoy  olopsBdia  of  Plants ; 

compriaing  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  Histor  J,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  £3ibs,6d, 

Ijoudon'B  Enoyolopsedia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8tou  50s, 

Bryologia    Britannioa;  containing 

the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  ;Jreland, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilsoh. 
8to.  with  61  Plates,  42s.  or  coloured,  £4  4c. 


Maiiiider*8  Soientiflo   and  Idte- 

raiy  Treasuxy ;  a  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  ArL    Fcp.  10s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Scienoe,  Litera- 
ture^ and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Bbandb  (the  Author) 
and  Gbobob  W.  Cox,  M.A.  assisted  by 
gentlemen  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Acquirements.  In  12  Farts,  each  con- 
taining 240  pages,  price  5s.  forming  3  vols, 
medium  Svo.  price  21s.  each.  , 

Essays  on  Soientifle  and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  Reviews.  By  Sir  H. 
HoLLAHD,  Bart  M.D.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  14s. 

Essays  firom  the  Edinburgh  and 

Quarierfy  Bememt  ;  with  Addresses  and 
other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbschel, 
BartM.A.    8vo.  18s. 


Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the  Allied  Sciences, 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Hbmbt  Watts,  F.C.8.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  5  vols,  medium  8vou  in 
course  of  publication  in  Parts.  You  L 
81s.  6d  You  n.26s.  and  Yol.  IIL  8I5. 6</. 
are  now  ready. 

Handbook  of  ChemicaL  Analysis, 

adapted  to  the  Unitaiy  System  of  Notation : 
By  F.  T.  Covington,  MJL  F.CS.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6dL— Tables  of  Qualitative 
Analysis  adapted  to  the  same,  2s.  6dL 

A    Handbook    of  Volnmetrical 

Analysis.  By  Robebt  H.  Scott,  JAJl. 
T.aD.        Post8vo.4s.6dL 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  Wiluam  A. 
Millbr,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.CS.  Plro- 
ftssor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London. 
8  vols.  8vo.  £2  13s.  Pakt  L  Chemical 
Phtsics,  Third  Edition,  12s.  Past  II. 
Inoboanio  Chehistbt,  21s.  Pabt  III. 
Oroanio  Chexistby,  Second  Edition,  20s. 

A  yannal  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  TheoretlcaL  By  Willl&m 
Qdlino,  M.B.  F.R.3.    PABTL8ro.9s. 

▲  Course  of  Praotiool  Chemistry,  for  the 
ose  of  Medical  Students,  ^j  the  same 
Author.  Second  Edition,  with  70  new 
Woodcnts.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6cL 

lieoturea  on  A«<tw«.i  Chemistry  Delivered 
at  the  Royal  Collsge  of  Phyridans  in  1865. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d 


The  Tozicologist's  Guide :  a  New 
Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the  Best  Methods 
to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons. 
By  J.  H0B8LET,  F.CS.  Analytical  Chemist 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

the  Diseases  of  Women;  including  the 
Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Gbailt 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &c   8vo.  16s. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
MJ).  &C.  5th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Svo.  16s. 

Exposition   of    the    Signs    and 

Symptoms  of  Pregnancy :  with  other  Papers 
on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By 
W.  F.  Mohtoombbt,  M.A.  M.D.  M.B.IJL. 
Svo.  with  Illustrations,  2fis. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretioal 

and   Practical,    in   Treatises   by  Various 
Authors.     Edited  by  T.  Holmes,   MJL 
-   Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  George's 
Hospital    4  vols.  8va  £4  18s. 

VoL  I.   Gtoierfll  Pathology,  2is. 

VoL  H.  Looal  Injuriee :  Guu-shot  Wounds, 
Injuries  of  the  Head,  Back,  Face,  Neck, 
Chesty  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Extremities,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.    21s. 

VoL  UL  Operative  Surgery.  Diaeasee 
of  the  Organs  of  Circulation,  Locomotion, 
&C.    21s. 

VoL  IV.  Diaeaaea  of  the  Organs  of 
Digestion,  of  the  Genito -Urinary  System, 
and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  and  Skin ; 
with  Appkhdix  and  Gksikral  Imdbx.  80s. 
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Leotores  on  the  Trineiplefl  and 

Piactice  of  Physic.  By  Thomas  Watboh, 
M.D.  Fhyaician-Eztraordiiunry  to  the 
Bofiotii Edition.    STDb.8?o.84& 


IieotnreB  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  J.  PaobT)  FJLS.  Sai^goon^BxtnofdiBAry 
totheQneen.  Edited  by  W.  Tubekb,  M.B. 
8vo.  with  117  Woodcvta,  21s. 

A   Treatise   on   the   Oontinned 

F«v«i  of  QrMt  Britain.  By  C.  MuacHUcnr, 
ILD.  Senior  Physiciui  to  the  London  Fever 
HoflpitaL    aro.  with  coloured  Plates,  18t. 

Jjuitomy,  Deaoriptiye  and  Snr- 

ginL  By  Hbibt  Gray,  F.R.S.  With 
410  Wood  Engravings  from  DisBectiona. 
Third  Edition,  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab. 
Boyal  8vo.  28f. 

The  CycloiModia  of  Anatomy  and 

ntymology.  Edited  by  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  FJLS.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the 
most  eminedt  coltivntiors  of  Plr}anological 
Science  of  the  present  age.  6  vols.  8vo. 
with  2,858  Woodcuts,  £6  6«. 

FhyiBolQi^ksal  Anatomy  and  Fhy- 

stok^yof  Man.  By  the  late  B.  B.  Todd, 
ILD.  FJLS.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.E.S.  of 
King's  College.  With  nnmerons  lUiistra- 
VoL.  IL  8vo.  25». 


A  Dictionary  of  Praotioal  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the 
Anther,  Msisted  by  J.  a  Ooplahd,  M.R.G.S. 
and  throoghoat  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Soienoe.  Pp.  1,560, 
in  ato.  pitee  86s. 

Br.  Copland's  Dictionax^  of  Praotioal 
Medidne  (the  iai^^r  work).  8  vols.  8vo. 
£5  lU 


The  WoilcB  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 

Bart,  collected  and  arranged  byCKASua 
Hawkxhb,  FJLCLS.S.  3  vola.  dvo.  wkh 
MedaUion  and  Facsimile,  48t. 

Antobiograiihy  of  Sir  B.  O.  Brodie, 
Bart,  printed  froai  the  Antlier'a  vataiyB 
leftinMa    Second EditioB.    Fcp.4a.6L 

A  Manual  of  Matom   Medica 

and  Therapeotics,  abridged  ftwn  Dr. 
Pkbxiba'b  £l€maUs  by  F.  J.  Fabbm,  MJ>. 
assisted  by  B.  BmrrLxr,  M.E.aa.  and  by 
R.  Waboiotos,  F.R.S.  1  voL  Sva  wish 
90  Woodcnts,  21c 


Dr.   Pereira'a    Etomeats   of 
Medica  and  TberspeutiGS,  Third  £ditkio,by 
A.  S.  Tatlob,  ILB.  and  G.  O.  Rkbs,  HJ>. 
j       8  vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £8  15s. 

I  Thomaon's   Ckmapeotaa   of  the 

I  British  Pharmacopceia.  Twenty-lbartli 
I  Edition,  oorrected  and  made  confiinnable 
I  thfuoghont  to  (iie  New  PharmaeopoBia  of 
the  General  Cooncil  of  Medical  Edncataoo. 
I       By£.LLOTDBiSKKiT,MJ).    18mo.5s.6^ 

I  Mannal  of  Ite  IXMDeatio  RRaotice 

of    MetUdne.      By    W.    BL    KxRsvcr, 
I       F.R.a&E.     Second  Editien,    thoNogiilj 
revised,  with  Addltieaa.    Ftp.  6c 

I  The  Beatoration  of  Health;  or, 

the  Application  of  the  Lawa  of  Hygiene  to 
'       theReeoveryef  Health:  a  Manulte the 

Invdid,  and  a  Gaide  in  the  Sck  Boom. 
I       By  W.  Stbavgb,  M.D.    Fep.  Ss. 

I  Sea-Air    and    Sea-Bathing    for 

Children  and  Invalids.  By  the  same 
I       Author.    Fcp.  8s. 

I  Manual   for   the    Glaasifleation, 

I  Training,  and  EdacaUon  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded.   Imbeeiie,   and   IdiotlB.     By  P. 

I  Mamtik  DuKGAjr,  M.B.  and  WnuiM 
MrLiaARD.    Crown  8vo.  6c' 


7%«  Fine  Arts^  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


The  laife  of  Man  Symboliaed  by 

the  Months  of  the  Tear  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases ;  with  Passages  selected  from 
Ancient  and  Modern  Authors.  By  Biobard 
PiGOT.  Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  25 
fall-page  niustrations  and  nnmerons  Mar- 
ginal Detioes,  Decorative  Initial  Letters, 
and  Tailpiecee,  engraved  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  LEionroN, 
F.S.A.    4to.  42c 


!  The  Kew  Teatamenti  illatfntttd  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Eariy  Masters, 
chiefly  ti  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4tow 
68c  cloth,  gilt  top;  or  d65  6r.  1 


lonra  Germanioa;  Hymns  for  the 

Sondays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Gbristiaa 
Tear.  Translated  by  GmssKm  Wnrs- 
wo&TH  i  125  ninstimtionB  on  Wood  dnwa 
by  J.  Lbiortov,  FJ3  jL    Fcp.  4ta  ^U. 
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Cats'  and  Faa^ie's   Moral   SSm- 

UeBM ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro-    | 
verbs   of  all   Nations  :    comprising   121 
Blastrations   on  Wood  by  J.  Leightok, 
F.aA.    with    an    appropriate    Text    by 
B.  PiGOT.    Imperial  8yo.  Bit.  6dL 
Shakspeare's     Sentimeiits     and  ' 

Similes  printed  in  Black  and  Gold  and  illn- 

minated  in  the  Missal  style  by  Henrt  Nokl  j 

Humphreys.  In  massive  covers,  containing  | 

the  Medallion  and  Cypher  of  Shakspearo.  i 

Square  post  8vo.  2U.  I 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illustrated 

with  161  Origina]  Designs  by  D.  Macuse, 
B.A.    Super-royal  Svo.  Sit.  W.    Imperial  , 
l€mo.  10«.  6d. 


The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  ( 

plified  in  Works  of  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson 
and  Lady  Eastlaks.  Being  the  concluding 
Series  of  'Sacred  and  Legendary  Art' 
Second  Edition,  with  18  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcnts.  2  vols,  square  oiown  8vo.  i2c 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Iiegends  of  the  Saints 
and  Mart^Ts.  Fourth  Edition,  with  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  81«.  ^d. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Iiegends  of  tlie  Monastic 
Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  21«. 

MrsUTameson's  Iiegends  of  the  Madonna. 
Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  166 
Woodcuts.    lvol.21#. 


Arts^  Manufactures,  ^c. 


Drawing  from  Nature;   a  Series  of 

Progressive  Instructions  in  Sketching,  from 
Blementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views, 
with  Examples  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Pyrenees.  By  Georoe  Barnard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  With 
18  Lithographic  Plates  and  108  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Imp.  8vo.  25s. 

Enoyolopeddia  of    Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.42f. 

Tuscan    Sculptors,  their    Lives, 

Works,  and  Times.  With  45  Etchings  and 
28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  By  Chari.es  C.  Perkiks. 
2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  68#. 

The  Qrammor  of  Heraldry:  con- 
taining a  Description  of  all  the  Principal 
Charges  used  in  Armory,  the  Signification 
of  Heraldic  Terms,  and  the  Kules  to  be 
observed  in  Blazoning  and  Marshalling. 
By  JoHK  E.  CussANS.  Fcp.  with  196 
Woodcuts,  4«.  6c/. 

The  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  ByCS-LowKDES.  Post8vo.5t. 

The    Elements    of    Mechanism. 

By  T.  M.  GooDEVE,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Me- 
chanics at  tha  K.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich. 
Sacond  Edition,  with  217  Woodcnts.  Post 
8vo.  %»,  6d, 


Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Re-written  and  en- 
larged by  Robert  H(jnt,  F.B.S.,  assisted 
by  numerous  gentlemen  eminent  in  Science 
and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  8  vols. 
8V0.JE4. 

Encyelopsddia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  £.  Crest,  C.£.  With  above  8,000 
Woodcuts.    8va42«. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  W.  Faibbaibk,  &£.  P.B.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  d2«. 

Uaeful  Information  for  Bngineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First  and  Seoohb 
Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcnts. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10«.  6d!.  eaeh. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Buildmg  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16». 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  LawB  of 
Strain;  the  Strengths,  Forms,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  Material ;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Present  and  Prospective  State  of 
the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental 
Results  on  the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour 
Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By 
the  same  Author.  With  4  Plates  and  180 
Woodcuts,  8vo.  18*. 

The  Practloal  Mechanic's  Jour- 
nal: An  Illustrated  Record  of  Mechanical 
and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of 
Patent  Inventions.    4to.  price  Is.  monthly. 
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The     Practical     Draughtaman's 

Book  of  Industrial  Design.  By  W.  Johv- 
80X,  As.«oc  Inst.  C.B.  With  many  handnd 
lUostraliona.    4to.  28i.  6d, 

The  Patentee's  Manual :  a  Treatiae 

on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent 
for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  InvenUns.  By 
J.  and  J.  H.  Joiuf  rK>2r.    Post  Svo.  7$,  €dL 

The  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  varioos  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Nayigation, 
Railways,  and  AgTicalture.  By  J.  Boubkk, 
aB.  Serenth  Edition ;  with  87  Plates  and 
646  Woodcuts.    4to.43«. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ; 
illostrated  by  many  Plates  and  Woodcat«. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition  in  course  of  publication  in  24  Partis 
royal  4to.  2s.  Sd,  each. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  J.  BouBKB.  CE.  With  1 99  Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.9«.  The  IxTTRODUcnov  of  *  Recent 
Improvements'  may  be  had  separately,  with 
110  Woodcuts,  price  Ss.  6dl 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  SSngine,  by  the 
same  Author,  forming  a  Key  to  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  9s. 

The  Theory  of  War  mustrated 

by  numerous  Examples  from  History.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  P.  L.  MagDouoall.  Third 
Edition,  with  10  Plans.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d, 


The  Art  of  Ferftunery ;  the  mscorr 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By 
Dr.  PiBSSE,  F.aS.  Third  Edition,  with 
53  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  lOs;  ed. 

Chemical,  Kattrral,  and  Physical  Mae;ie, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
with  88  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s; 

Talpa  ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of  a  CUr 
Farm.  By  a  W.  Hosktks,  Esq.  With  24 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  6.  Cbcik- 
SHAiTK.    Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  bs,  6</. 

Iioudon's  EnoyclopflDdia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Laying-oat,  Ihi> 
provementy  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economr 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
UOO  Woodcuts.    8V0.3U&L 

Iiondon'a  Bnoydopssdia  of  Oardening: 
Comprising  the  'Iheory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.81s.6dL 

Iiondon'B  BnoydlopsBdia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42s. 

History  of  Windsor  Great  Park 

and  Windsor  Forest  By  Willulx  Me.^- 
ziEs,  Resident  I>eputy  Surve}-or.  With :? 
Maps  and  20  Photographs.  Imp.  folio,  £8  8& 

Bayldon's  Art  of  VaLuin^r  Bents 
and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  sod 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  Morton.    8vo.  10s.  <kC 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Sxposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  DoctrinaL  By  £.  Habold 
BRo%v2f  B,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh 
Edition.    8vo.  16s. 

The  Fentateucli  and  the  BlohiBtlo 
Psalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colensou  By 
the  same.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  2s. 

Bxamin  ation-ftuestiona  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Gorlb,  BL A.    Fcp.  8s.  6d, 

Five  Itectores  on  the  Charaoter 

of  St  Paul ;  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  186?.  By  the  Rev.  h  S,  Howftox,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9«. 


The   Idfe   and   Epistles  of  St 

Paul  By  W.  J.  GoirrBBARE,  MJL  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  CanUbu  and  J.  S. 
Howsox,  D.D.  Prhicipal  of  Liverpool  CoD. 

Libbart  EDinoN,  with  all  the  Original 
Illtt8tratioB%  Maps,  Landscapes  on  SteeU 
Woodcuts,  &c    2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

IlTTBBXSDIATB  EdITIOK,  With  B  SeloctioO 

of  Maps,  Platas,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
square  crown  8vow  81s.  6dL 

Pbopljb*b  Enmoir,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Ulnstimtiona  and  Maps. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12i; 
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The  Voyage  and  Shipwreok  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
SwTH,  F.R.S.    Crown  8ro.  Charts,  8«.  Bd. 

Fasti    Sacri,    or  a  Key  to  the 

Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ;  com- 
prising an  Historical  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Chronological  Tables  gene- 
rally from  B.O.  70  to  a.d.  70 :  with  a  Pre- 
liminaiy  Dissertation  and  other  Aids.  By 
Thomas  Lewut,  M.A.  F.S. A.  Imp.  Svo.  42«. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Elucott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.    8vo. 

aalstiaas.  Third  Edition,  8«.6<2. 

Ephestans,  Third  Edition,  %t.M, 

Pastoral  Bpistles,  Third  Edition,  10«.  6d. 

Philipplazis,  Oolossians,  and  Philemon, 
Third  £diUon,10«.6<l. 

Thessalonians,  Second  Edition,  7s,  9d. 

Historical  Lectores  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  being  the  Halaean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author. 
Fourth  Edition.    8ro.  10«.  6d 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Post  8yo.  5«. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two 
Sermons  preached  before  the  Uniyersity  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Crown  Svo.  2s. 

Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Introduction 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  under  careful  Editorial 
revision.  With  4  Haps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.    4  vols.  8vo.  £3  Ids.  6<L 

Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  In* 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Johk 
Aybe,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c  Post  8vo.  9«. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; intended  to  establish  its  Authority 

!  and  illustrate  its  Contentsi  By  Rev. 
J.  Ayrb,M.A.  With  Maps,  15  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  109.  6d 

TheGhreekTestament ;  withNotes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
WnjuxsoN,  M.A.    2  vol&  Svo.  £2  4«.^ 

You  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20s. 

YoL.  IT.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24«. 


Bvery-day  Scripture  DifQlculties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  Prks- 
COTT,  M.A.  Vol.  I,  Matthew  and  Ifark', 
Vol.  II.  Luke  and  John,  2  vols.  Svo.  9«.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.  People's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown 
Svo.  6s.  or  in  5  Parts,  U,  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  Prof.  A. 
KcEMEN,  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch,  and  edited  with  Notes,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLENso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal. 
8yo,  8».  6A 

The  Church  and  the  World:  Essays 

on  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Rev.  ORBr  Shipley, 
M.A.    Svo.       ,_.  [^Nearly  reatfy. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

PartL    By  T.  W.  Allies.    Svo.  12«. 

Christendom's  Diyisions ;  a  Philo- 
sophical Sketch  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By 
Edmqkd  S.  FrouLKSS,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  ofJesus  Coll.  Oxford.  Post  Svo.  7«.  6rf. 

Christendom's  DiYisionSy  Part  IL 

Greeks  and  Laiine,  being  a  History  of  their 
Dissentions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down 
to  the  Reformation.    By  the  same  Author. 
[^Nearljf  ready. 

The  Idfe  of  Christ,  an  Eclectic  GoT- 
pel,  from  the  Old  and  New  TesUments, 
arranged  on  a  New  Principle,  with  Analytical 
Tables,  &c  By  Charles  Db  la  PBmE, 
M.A.    Revised  Edition.    Svo.  5s. 

The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge ;  or.  History  of 
the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  De  Bunsen. 
2  vols.  Svo.  2S«. 

The  Temporal  Mission   of  the 

Holy^Ghoet;  or.  Reason  and  Revelation. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Mammino. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  St.  6d. 

EasayB  on  Beligion  and  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
HAKifiifo.    Svo.  10s.  Sd, 

EssayB  and  Beviewa.   By  the  Rev. 

W.  Teuflb,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Wiluams, 
BJ>.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  MJL  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilbom,  B.D.  C  W.  Goodwix,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  M.  pATTisoar,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B.JowBTT,M.A  12th  Edition.  Fcp.5t. 
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]Kc»h0im*8  EodleBiafltioal  History. 

MuBDOOK  and  Soamb8*8  Tnnaktioii  and 
Kates,  re-edited  hy  the  Bey.  W.  SrtrBBS, 
8  voU.  8vo.  46it 


Blflhop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Woi^:  Willi  life  by  Bishop  Hsbbb. 
Beviaed  and  corrected  by  the  ^er.  C  P. 
Sdkh,  10  Tola.  £5  5f. 

Passing  Thouglits  oo,  Beligion. 

By  the  Aathor  of  <Amj  Herbert'  New 
Edition.   Fcii.6«. 

Thonshts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for 
Toang  Persona.  By  the  same  Aathor. 
8d  E^it  on.    Fcp.  8ya  2s. 

Visht  Iiessona  from  Beriptore.    By  the 
)  Aathor.    2d  Edition.    82mo.  8«. 


Belf-exttnination  before  Oonlinnaition. 
By  the  same  Aathor.    82mo.  li.  6<2. 

Beadinga  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Cfanrch.   By  the  same.  Fcp.4i. 

Beadinga  for  Every  Day  in  Iient,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jebxmt 
Tatijor.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  5f. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  DeyotioBS  chiefly  fltNn  the  woika  of 
Jkbbmt  Tatlob.  By  the  same.    82mo.  8«. 


Principles  of  Education  drawn 

from  Nature  and  Revelation,  and  Applied 
to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  CliuBaes. 
By  the  same.    2  vols.  fcp.  12j.  Bd, 


Morning 

Fcp.  5«. 


Clouds.     Second   Edition. 


The  Wife's  Manual;  oc,  PrayexB, 
nioaghts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Oocaaions   ; 
of  a  Matron's  IA£^    By  the  Rev.  W.  Gal- 
TKST,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  10a  6d.  | 

Spiritual  Bongs  for  the  Stmdays  | 

and  Holidays  thronghoat  the  Tear.    By   I 
J.  S.  B.  MoHSELL,  LL.D.  Ticar  of  Egham. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  4m.  6<f. 

The  Beatltadea :  Abasement  before  Qod: 
Sorrow  for  Sin ;  Meekness  of  Spirit ;  Desire 
for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Parity  of  Heart ; 
the  Peace-makers;  Sufferings  for  Christ. 
By  the  same.    2nd  Edition,  fop.  Sa  6d: 

Iiyra  Domestioa ;  Chrisdan  Songi  for 

Domestic  Edification.  Translated  ftom  the 
Pmhtryumd  Harp  of  a  J.  P.  SriTTA«  and 
from  other  sources,  by  Richabd  Mabbib. 
FiBST  and  Second  Series,  fcp.  4a  6<l.each. 


Iiyra  Sacra;  Hymns,  Andent  and 
Modem,  Odes,  and  Fragmenta  of  Sacnd 
Poetiy.  Edited  by  tlieBeT.B.W.SAviu» 
MA.    Tliird  Edition,  enlarged.    Fqi.  as. 

Lyra  Gtermanioa,  translated  from  the 

German  by  Miss  C.  Wqikwobth.  Fibst 
SsBiBa,  Hynms  for  the  Sundays  and  Qikf 
Festivals;  Sboohd  Sbbies,  the  Christian 
Lift.    Fcp.  5a  each  Sbbieb. 

Hymna  from  Ityra  Oermaaiea.  iftmo.  ia 
I  Lyra   Euoharistica  ;    Hymns   and 

I  Yenes  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modem ;  with  other  Poema  Edited  bv 
the  Bev.  Obbz  SHIPI.BT,  M.A.  Seccnd 
Edition.    Fcp.  7a  &L 

Iiyra  Meaeianioa;  Hymns  and  Yefass  on 
the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  7a  (U. 

Iiyra  M^yatioa;  Hynms  and  Teseea  on  Sacnd 
Sabjects,  Andent  and  Modemu  By  the 
saaks  Editor.    Fcp.7A6(i. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England; 

a  complete  Hymn-Book  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  Services  and  Feativals  of  the  Church  of 
England :  the  Hymns  translated  by  Mis  C 
WiSKWOBTH  i  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Pro! 
W.  S.  Behxett  and  Otto  GoLDecHxmr. 
Fcp.4to.l2A6dL 
Oongregational  Edition.   Fcp.  2r. 

The    OathoUo    Doctarine  of  the 

Atonement;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  its 
Development  in  the  Church :  with  an  Intro- 
daction  on  the  Principle  of  Theological 
DevelopmentA  By  H.  N.  Oxehhasi,  MJL 
fomerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  OnLford. 
8vo.aA6<2. 

From  Sunday  to  Sunday;  an  attempt 

to  consider  fiimiliarly  the  Weekday  lite 
and  I^boaiv  of  a  Coun^  dargyman.  By 
IL  Gbb,  MJL     Fcp.  6a 

I'irst   Sundays   at    Church;    or, 

Familiar  Conversations  on  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Services  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  J.  B.  BiDOLB,  ILA.    Fcp.  2<.  6dL 

The  Judgment  of  Ck>nscience, 
and  other  Sermona.  By  Riohabd  Whatslt, 
D.D.  late  Arohbiahop  of  DobUn.  Crown 
8vo.  4a  6dl 

Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  with 
AnnotatiouA  By  Rigbabd  WhatkLiT,  D.J}. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    8vo.  7«. 
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Travels^  Voyages^  <^c. 


Ouilixie  Sketches   of  the  High 

Alpa  of  Danphind.  By  T.  6.  Bomnbt,  MJL 
F.G.&  M.A.a  FeUow  of  SL  John's  CoIL 
Camb.  With  18  Pktes  and  a  Colonred  Map. 
PoBt4to.l6«. 

loe  Caves  of  France  and  Switoer- 

land ;  a  nsrratiTe  of  Sabterranean  Explora- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  6.  F.  Bbowkb,  M.A. 
FeUow  and  AaoBtant-Tator  of  St.  Catherine's 
GolL  Cambridge,  MJLC.  With  11  Woodcats. 
Square  crown  Svo.  12j.  6d 

Village  Life  in  SwitserlancL    Bj 

Sophia  D.  Deluabd.    Post  8yo.  9s,  6d, 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and 
1^1  with  some  Members  of  the  Ai^pibr 
cLdb.    From  the  Sketch-Book  of  one  of  the 
Party.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong    ' 
4to.  with  abbnt  800  Illustrations,  15«. 

Beaten  Tracks;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  | 

Sketches  in  Italy.    By  the  AuthonBS  of   > 
*  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag,*    With  42  Plates,    | 
containing  about  200  Sketches  f^om  Draw- 
ings made  on  the  Spot.    8to.  ISt, 

Hap  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  , 

i^m  an  actual  Survey  in  1868—1864.  By 
A.  Adams-Rbillt,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Pub- 
lished under  the  Authority  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  In  ChromoJitfaography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  lOt.  or  i 
moonted  on  eanyaa  in  a  folding  case,  12s.  6d    | 

Transylvania^its  Products  and  its 
People.    By  Ckabusb   Bosbb.    With  5    ; 
Maps  and  48  lUnstrations  on  Wood  and  in    j 
Chromdithogranhy.    8yo.  21f. 

Explorations     in      South  -  west 

Africa,  fipom  Walviseh  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami 
and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thomas  Baikbs, 
F.&.G.a  8?e.  witii  Maps  and  lUnstxa- 
tions,  21«. 

Vancouver  Island    and   British 

Columbia  ;  their  History,  Besouroes,  and 
Prospects.  By  Matthew  Macfb,  F.H.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Sm  ISs. 

History    of   Discovery   in   our 

Aostrahuian  C<^nies,  Austndia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  WuuAx  Howitt. 
With  8  Maps  of  the  Recent  Explorations 
from  Official  Sources.    2  vols.  8vo.  28#. 


The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;   a 

Karrative  of  a  8  Years'  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rvthbrfobd  Aloook,  K.C.B. 
2  Tols.  870.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42«. 

Last  Winter  in  Borne.    By  G.  B. 

Weld.  With  Portrait  and  Engravings  on 
Wood.    Post  8vo.  14». 

Autumn     Bambles     in     North 

Africa.  By  Jomr  Ormsbt,  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  With  16  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 
8s.6dL 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  T3rrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,and 
FriuU  in  1861,  1862,  and  1868.  By  J. 
QnjiERT  and  G.  C.  Chubchill,  F.R.6.S. 
With  numerous  Illttstrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.21jk 

A  Summer  Tour  in  the  Grisons 

and  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Bemina.  By 
Mrs.  HxKRT  Freshfield.  With  2  Coloured 
I  and  4  Views.    Post  8vo.  10«.  6d 


Alpine  Byway ;  or,  Light  Leaves  gathered 
in  1859  and  1860.  By  the  same  Authoress. 
Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10<.  6d, 

ALady'sTourBoundMonteBosa; 

including  Visits   to    the    Italian    Valleys. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  lis. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.    By   Charles   Packs. 
With  Maps,  &c.  and  Appendix.    Fcp.  6s. 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  Johk  Ball, 

M.R.LA.  Ute  Piesident  of  the  Alpine  Chib. 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  lUastrations. 
Guide  to  the  Saatern  Alps.    [Just  ready. 
Chiide  to  the  Weefeem  Alps,  including 

Mont   Blanc,   Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 

price  7«.  6dL 

Oulde  to  the  Oberland  and  all  Switver- 
land,  excepting  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  Su  Bernard; 
with  Lombardy  and  the  adjoining  portion 
ofTjrpol.    7».6rf. 

A  Guide  to  Spain.   By  H.  O'Shba. 

Post  8vo.  with  Travelling  Map,  \bs. 

Christopher  Ck>lumbus;  his  USe, 

Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
with  4  Woodcuts.     18mo.  2s,  6d 

Captain   James    Cook;    his  Life, 

Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.     18nio.  2«.  6rf. 
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Humboldt's  TravelB  and  IHboo- 

veries  in  South  America.  Third  Edition, 
with  numeroas  Woodcuts.    18mo.  2t.  6d 

Miingo  Park's  Life  and  Travels 

in  Africa,  with  an  Account  of  hia  Death  and 
the  Substance  of  Later  DisooTeriea.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    18mo.  2a.  6d. 

Narratiyea  of  Shipwrecks  of  the 

Royal  Navy  between  1798  and  1857,  com- 
piled from  Official  Documents  in  the  Ad- 
miralty by  W.  0.  S.  GiiXY ;  with  a  Preface 
.  by  W.  S.  GiLLT,  D.D.   8d  Edition,  fcp.  6». 


A   Week   at   the   Irfuod's    Snd. 

^y  J.  T.  Blight  ;  assiated  by  E.  EL  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  Ck>ncH,  and  J.  Ralfs.  With  Map 
and  96  Woodcuts.    Fcp.6a.&t 

Visits   to    Bemarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Flelds,  and  Scenes  Ulns- 
txative  of  Striking  Passages  in  Englisk 
History  and  Poetry.  By  Wn-UAM  Howirr. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8ro.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25s. 

The    Bural    Iiife    of    Sngland. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  Sva  12«.  €d. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Atherstone  Priory,  By  L.  N.  Comw. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
ISllioe :  a  Tale.   By  the  siunc.    Post  8vo.  9e.  9d. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  *  Amy  Herbert,*  uniform  Edition,  each 
Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.6dL  I  Kathabike  Ashton, 

Gertrude,  2s.  6<l.       I     8s.6<i 

Earl's  Daughter,     [  Margaret     Perci- 

2s.  6dL  VAL,  6s. 

Experience  of  Life,  !  Laketoh     Parson- 

2«.6<i.  '     AOB,is.6d. 

Glbvb  Haix,  8s.  6dL    ,  Ursula,  4s.  6dL 
Ivors,  St.  6d  I 

A  QUxnpae  of  the  World.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Amy  Herbert'    Fcp.  7s.  6dL 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys : 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Brahlet- 
Moore,  M.  a.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bocks.  Third  Edition,  with  14niustralioii8. 
Croivii  Svo.  6§* 

Icelandic  Legends.     Collected   by 

Josr.  Armason.  Selected  and  Translated 
from  the  Icelandic  by  George  £.  J.  Powell 
and  E.  Maomusson.  Second  Series, 
with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Genius  of  the  Icelandic 
'  Folk-Lore,  and  3  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  2ts. 

The  Warden  :  a  Novel.  By  Amthoxt 
Trollops,    Crown  8vo.  8s.  Bd, 

Barobeaier  Towers:  a  Sequel  to  'The 
Warden.'  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8vo.ds. 


The  Gladiators  :  a  Tale  of  Borne  and 

Jndssa.     By   G.   J.    Wiiyte   Mklville. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Bigby  Grand,  an  Autobiograpi^.    By  ih« 

same  Author.    1  vol.  5s. 
Kate  Ckrrentry,  an  Autobiograpby.   By  the 

same.    I  yoL  6s. 
General  Bounoev  or  the  Lady  and  the  L»- 

custs.    By  the  same.    I  voL  6s. 
Holxnby  Hoiiae,  a  Tak  of  Old  >(orthasiipt<;n- 

shire.    1  vol.  5s. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Dowu  HiS.  By 

the  same.    1  vol.  6s. 
Tbe  Queen's  Maries,  a  Bomauee  of  Hol.r- 

rood.    By  the  same.    1  toI.  6s. 

Tbe  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.  Bj 
the  same  Author.    1  toL  5s. 

Tales   from    Greek    Mythology. 

By  Gborgk  W«  Cox,  M.A.  late  ScboUr 
ofTrin.ColLOxon.  Second  Edition.  Squsxt 
16mo.  8s.  6d 

Tales  of  tbe  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Tales  of  Tbebos  and  Argoa.  By  the  ssnc 
Author.    Fcp.  4s.  Bd, 

GtallUB ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  T!m< 
of  Augustus :  with  Notes  and  Excnrsosn 
illustratiye  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Romans  From  the  German  of 
Prof.BBCKKK.  New  Edition.  [^XeaHy  readt, 

Chaiioles ;  a  Tale  illostrative  of  Pkivate 
Lift  among  the  Ancient  Gfseka :  with  Notes 
and  Excursuses.  From  the  German  of  Prot 
Beckkr.    Xew  Edition.     {^Nearly  reatfy. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  Airo  CO. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Goethe's  Seoond  Faust.  TransUted 
l>7  John  Ahster,  LL.D.  M.B.LA.  Regina 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Universitj  of 
Boblin.    Post  8yo.  16«. 

Tasso's     Jerusalem     Delivered, 

translated  into  English  Terse  by  Sir  J. 
Kingston  James,  Kt.  M.A.  2  toIs.  fcp. 
with  Facsimile,  14a. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmund 
Reade ;  witL  final  Rerision  and  Additions. 
8  Yola.  fcp.  18<.  or  each  rol.  separatelj,  6i. 

Moore's  Poetical  Works,  Cheapest 

Editions  complete  in  1  yoL  inclading  the 
Antobiographical  Pra&ces  and  Anther's  last 
Notes,  which  are  stiil  copTright.  Crown 
8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  6a.  or 
People's  Edition,  in  Uirger  type,  12«.  6<2. 
Moore's  Foetical  Works,  as  above.  Library 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette^  14«,  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8«.  6rf.  each. 

Moore's  Iialla  Bookh.  ssmo.  Plate, 
la.    16mo.  Vignette,  2«.  6d. 

TenniePs  Edition  of  Moore's  Iialla 
Rookh,  with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawing^  and  other  ninstrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore's    Irish   Melodies.     32mo. 

Portrait,  It.  16mo.  Vignette,  2«.  ^ 
Maclise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Zrish 
MehcUeSy  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  81#.  6rf. 
Maclise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 
MdodUs,  with  all  the  Original  Designs  (as 
above)  reduced  by  a  New  Process.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd, 

Southey's    Poetical   Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14s.  or  in  10  vols.  ibp.  8t.  6<f.  each. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Home ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  Armada,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Magauiat.    16mo.  4s.  6d 

Iiord  Macatday's  liays  of  Anoient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  Q.  Schabf.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Inoblow.  Tenth  Edi. 
lion.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Poetical  Works  of  Letitia  Eliza- 
beth Landon  (L.E.L.)   2  vols.  16mo.  lOs. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets :  a  Selec- 

tion  of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  use 
of  Children.    By  a  Ladt.    Crown  8vo.  5«. 

Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  86  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or,  with  the  same  Illustbations, 
in  6  pocket  vol&  8s.  6d,  each. 

Arundines  Ctuni,  sive  Musamm  Can- 
tabrigiensium  Lusus  CanorL  Collegit  atqne 
edidit  H.  Dbury,  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  cu- 
ravlt  H.  J.  HoDOsoK,  M.A.  Crown  8to. 
price  7s.  Bd, 

The  Hiad  of  Homer  Translated 
into  Blank  Verse.  By  Ighabod  Charles 
Wbiobt,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
Coll.  Ozon.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  Hiad  of  Homer  in  English 

Hexameter  Verse.  By  J.  Henry  Dart, 
MJl  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  Author 
of  *  The  Exile  of  SL  Helena,  Newdigate, 
1888.'    Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  translated 

in  English  Terza  Rima  by  John  Dayman, 
M.A.  [With  the  Italian  Text,  after 
Brwnettif  interpaged.]    8vo.  2l5. 


Rural  SportSy  <^c. 


Enoydopsedia  of  Bural  Sports ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  l^actical, 
and  Descriptive^  of  Huntings  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c  By  D.  P.  Blainb. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Lkech).    8vo.  42s. 

Hotes  on  Bifle  Shooting.  By  Cap. 
tain  Heaton,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Man- 
chester Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.    Fcp.  2s.  Bd. 


Col.   Hawker's    Instructions   to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  18s. 

The  Bifle,  its  Theory,  and  Prac- 
tice. By  AsTRCR  Walker  (79th  High- 
landers), Staff.  Hytheand  Fleetwood  Schools 
of  Musketry.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8yo. 
with  126  Woodcuts,  6s. 
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The  Dead  ShotyOr  Sportsman's  Gomptoto 
Guide ;  a  Treatue  on  the  Use  of  the  0ui, 
Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shootings  &c  Bj 
Fcp.  with  Plates,  ftn 


Hints  on  Sliootintf,  FiBhing,  ieo. 

both  on  Sea  and  Land  and  in  the  Fresh 
and  Saltwater  Lochs  of  Scotland.  By 
C  Idlb»  £aq.    Second  Edition.    Fcp^  U. 

The    Tly-FiaheKs   Bntomolosy. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  cdonrsd 
RepresenUCions  of  the  Natnrsl  and  Aitifl- 
dal  Insect  Sixth  Edition;  with  20 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14s. 

Hand-book  of  Angling :  Tencbing 

Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- fishing,  Sal- 
msn-fishii^;  with  the  Nataral  Hisfcosysf 
Rirer  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  id  Catching 
the  .  By  Ephkmbba.    Fcp.  Woodmt%  6s. 

The  Cricket  Field ;  or,  the  fljatoiy 

and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  CrickeL  By 
KB  Pycboft,  BJL  4th  Edition.  Fcp.  6s. 

The  Criokat  Tutors  a  Treatise  ssolnsirely 
PracticaL    By  the  same.    18mo.  Is. 

Orioketana.  By  the  same  Author.  With  7 
Portraits  of  Cricketers^    Fep.  (m. 

Touatt  on  the  Home.    BeriMd  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watsow,  M.R.C.V.S.  »va 
with  namerons  Woodcnts,  12s.  6dL 

Touatt  on  the  Dog.  (By  the  same  Author.) 
8ro.  with  numerous  Woodcuts^  ^ 

The  Horaa-Trainei^  and  Sports- 

msn's  Guide:  with  Gonsiderataena  en  the 
Duties  of  Grooms,  on*  Pnrrhasiag  Blood 
Stock,  and  on  Veterinary  Examination. 
By  DiQBT  CoLLEHS.    Post  8vo.  6s. 


Blaine's  Veterinary  Art:  a  Tica: 
tise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseaaea  of  the 
Horse,  Neat  GatHe^  and  Skeefk  SevvaCk 
Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged  by  GL  Stbkl, 
ll.S.C.y.&L.  8to.  with  Platsa  and  Wood- 
cuts, 18s. 

TheHoree's  ?oot,  and  howto  keep 

itSonnd.  By  W.  Milks,  Esq.  SthSdHien, 
with  lUustrations.    Imfi  8vt)L  12sl  6dL 

AFlain  TreaUae  on  TTariMi  n^nnlnt  ^ 
the  same  Author.  Post  8to;  with  Sfaistia- 
tions,2i;6dL 

Stablaa  and  Stable  mttixica.  i^yths^ML 
Imp.  Syo.  with  18  Plates,  15s. 


I  <m  Honee*  Teailh,  addnasAto 
Pvchaasm.   By  IhessMS.  PteASrOb  U€^ 

On   ZMll   and    ManosaTzw    of 

Gavaliy,  eombned  with  Hans  Artffisrr. 
By  M^c^Oen.  Higsahl  W.  Smi^  C& 
Oommanding  the  Poooah  DiTiriaa  sf  the 
Bombay  Army.    8vo.  12s.  6it 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  nteaae. 

By  SroMKBKKam.  WiOk  7Q  Wood  Sa 
gravings.    Square  crown  8vo^  Uml 

The  GreylioiixuL  By  tha  sane  Aattor. 
Bevised  Edition,  with  24  Portnitaof  Gi^ 
honnds.    Square  cxowa  9to.  Us. 

The  Oz,  his  Diseases  ana  tbsir  Ttrn^ 

ment;  with  sn  Essay  on  PnrtBridosi  in  tli# 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBsoir.  UJiaVA  Gkvwa 
8vo.  with  niastrations^  7s.  SA 


Commerce^  Navigaiion^  and  Mercantile  Afair». 


A  Dictionary,  Fraotioal,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  B.  IfCuL- 
LOCH.    8yo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  60s. 

Fraotical  Guide  for  British  Ship- 
masters to  United  Sutes  Ports.  By  Pibb- 
KEPOKT  Edwabds,  Her  Britsnnio  Miyesty's 
Vice-Conaul  at  New  York.  Post  8vo.  8s.  Bd. 

A  Manual  for  NaTal  Cadets.    By 

J.  M'Nkil  Boto,  late  Captain  R.N.  Third 
Edition ;  with  240  Woodcut^  and  1 1  eolourad 
Plates.    Post  8to.  12j.  6<i 


The  Iiaw  of  KationB  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  Bi 
Traykbs  Twiss,  D.aL.  Begins  Profoswii 
of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
2  Yols.  8to.  30«.  or  separately.  Past  L  Pmn. 
12s.  Past  H.  War,  18s. 

A  STautioal  DiotioBary,  doHwiTif 

the  T>BchnlcaI  Language  rdativ«  to  th- 
Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Tes»^- 
and  Steamers,  Ac.  By  AnnruB  Touvo 
Seoond  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  150  Woo** 
cuts.    8yo.  18s. 
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Works  of  Uiility  and   General  Information. 


JCodBrn    Ooc^eiy    fbr    Frivtte 

FamOie^  ndnoed  to  m  SyBtam  fi  Buy 
PvMtice  in  m  Seri«8  of  earafidly^tflttod 
Beoeipto.  By  Euza  Aorcnr.  Newly  m- 
Tiaed  and  enlai^gvd;  with  8  Plates,  Fignres, 
and IM Woodcata.    Fep.7t.6A 

The  Handbook  of  Diiung;  or,  Cor- 
pokncj  and  Leaimeaa  adentificaUy  con- 
sidered. By  BuiiLAT-SAyAxniy  Anther  of 
<Fhynologie  da  Go^t.'  Translated  by 
K  F.  SncFflON.  Revised  Edition,  with 
Additions.    W^U^U. 

On  Sbod  and  its  Digestion;  an 

InirodneltaitoDiateUca.  i^W.BBonoir, 
ILD.  Phyikaan  to  St  Thomas's  Hoapila], 
&c    With  48  Woodcnts.    Post  8yn.  12a. 

TXTine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 

By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.  Second  Edition, 
nrriaed  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispieoe  and 
81  maatntions  on  Wood.    8vo.  16s. 

A  Fraetloal  Treatiee  on  Brewing ; 

with  Fonnnla  fer  Public  Brewers,  atnd  In- 
atmctiona  for  Priyate  Families.  By  W. 
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